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STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society will hold 
its next exhibition at HARRISBURG, commencing 
Tuesday, September 28th, 1869, and to continue four 
days. For particulars, address the Secretary at Harrisburg, 
Amos E. Kapp, PrwV. 

D. W. SuLKK, Rec, Sec. 
Elb*idge McConxey, Cor, See. 

VOL. 18.' NO. I. 

Again the Journal salutes its readers at the 
commencement of a new volume. On its part 
nothing need be added to what was said, in the 
last number, as to the course to be pursued. It 
will hold on its course as usual, neither fearing 
for the cause in which it is engaged, nor prom- 
ising great things for itself. Emergencies will 
be met as they shall arise ; old practices, when 
found good, shall be continued as long as pro- 
motive of the end in view ; new projects will 
be scrutinized, and only adopted when likely 
to prove better than their predecessors ; tried 
friends will be cherished and listened to as 
advisors as well as thanked as supporters, and 
new ones will be cordiallv welcomed, not only 
because their aid is needed, but because it is 
from the new recruits that the future leaders 
are to spring. Hold on, then, ye oldsters in 
the good work, and come on in thousands, ye 
youngsters. Let us make a brilliant campaign 
of it. The Journal will do its part. 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers* Association will be held at 
Grccnsburg, Westmoreland county, commenc- 
ing Tuesday, August loth, and continuing 
three days. 

The people of Greensburg are making am- 
ple arrangements to accommodate all who may 
possibly attend. 

Ladies will be accommodated free of charge, 
and the hotel rates for gentlemen will range at 
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the low rates of from 81.00 to $1.50 per day. 

The programme of exercises was not quite 
ready for this number of the Journal, but it 
is nearly completed, and will be published in 
the issue for August, which will be mailed be- 
fore August I St ; also, in the Daily Press and 
Age of Philadelphia, and the leading papers of 
Harrisburg and Pittsburg, in the issue of July 
19th. Henry Houck, 

Chairman Ex, Com. 
railroad accommodations for the state 
teachers' association. 
Free return passes will be issued over the 
following railroads : 

Allegheny Valley, 
Cumberland Valley, 
East Pennsylvania, 
Erie and Pittsburg, 
Huntingdon and Broad Top, 
Hanover Branch and Gettysburg, 
Lehigh Valley, 
Lehigh and Susquehanna, 
Lackawanna and Bloomsburg, 
Northern Central, 
North Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia and Erie, 
Philadelphia and Reading, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central, 
West Chester and Philadelphia. 
Excursion tickets will be issued for the Cata- 
wissa railroad. 

A few roads have not answered the applica- 
tion at this date, June 21st. 

The railroad superintendents and general 
ticket agents have been very liberal, and if the 
teachers avail themselves of these arrangements, 
the applications for the same favors next year 
can be made and received with much better 
grace. It has sometimes happened that only 
four or five teachers have passed over any part 
of some of the railroads. It is hoped that this 
year the reproach will not be cist upon the 
officers of the Association, of asking favors for 
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the teachers, which they do not accept. When 
there is such a unanimous expression of good 
feeling toward the cause of education on the 
part of public corporations, let the teachers 
respond heartily with their presence and energy 
at the coming meeting. C. H. Harding, 

Secretary, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The educational meetings to be held in 
Trenton, New Jersey, during the third week 
in August, promise to be a great success. Three 
national associations hold their annual meeting 
there during that week. The Association of 
State Superintendents meets on Monday, that 
of Normal School Principals and Teachers on 
Tuesday, and the general Association of Teach- 
ers on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 

The arrangements for these meetings are by 
this time nearly completed. Papers or lectures 
have been promised from the following dis- 
tinguished educators : 

Address by the President, Rev. L. Van 
Bokkelen, late Superintendent of Public Schools 
of Maryland. 

Major General O. O. Howard, United 
States Army — " Education in the South with 
reference to the Colored Population." 

An exercise in " Practice Teaching," with 
criticisms, and a discussion as to the necessity 
of such an exercise in a Normal School, and 
the best method of conducting it. 

Prof. Edward Brooks, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa.— "The Spir- 
itual Element in Education." 

Prof. Fordyce A. Allen, Principal of the 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. — " Course 
of Study for a Normal School." 

Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston — "The 
Voice and its Training," with illustrations and 
readings. 

Prof. John S. Hart, Principal of the New 
Jersey State Normal School — "Method of 
Conducting Religious Worship in Schools." 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintend- 
ent of Pennsylvania — "Higher Education." 

Mrs. Randall, of the Oswego Training 
School — "Method of Teaching Elocution," 
with readings. 

Miss Swayze, of the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School — "Vocal Culture." Readings, 

Rev. Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Albany, 
New York — " What is the best Teaching for 
a Normal School?" 

Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C. — 
" Elementary Schools ; Radical Faults, Radi- 
cal Remedies." 
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Rev. Geo. A. Leakin, Baltimore — " Periodic 
Law as applied to Education." 

Prof. Ellis Apgar, State Superintendent of 
New Jersey — "Method of Teaching Map 
Drawing in Schools." 

Prof. Austin C. Apgar, State Normal School, 
Trenton, New Jersey — "Method of Teach- 
ing Elementary Arithmetic." 

John D. Philbrick, Esq., Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Boston— "The Workshop 
and the School." 

Rev. B. G. Northrop, State Superintendent 
of Connecticut — " Rate Bills in Public Schools." 

Mr. White, of Boston — "Christianity in 
our Public Schools." 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The month of early flowers and the first 
fruits of the garden has passed quietly but 
pleasantly. Much cleaning up around the build- 
ings has been done, and the lads have been as- 
tonished at the change effected by an odd day 
devoted to improving roads and paths, remov- 
ing rubbish, trimming trbes and extirpating 
weeds. From this more than any other cause, 
a love for the school and a degree of home 
feeling seem to be springing up. Strawberries, 
too, on the table almost daily, and in quantity 
to satisfy even the boyish appetite; cherries 
without stint and in great variety, with an oc- 
casional treat of ice-cream, have served not 
only to please the palate, but to show that the 
garaen was not worked or the ice-house filled 
for nothing. 

Our oats and barley look promisingly, and 
the large corn-fields, though late in the plant- 
ing, are not only as good as our neighbors', but, 
owing to the prevalence of cold rains in May, 
turn out to h?.ve been seeded in the right time. 
The fine weather in the latter part of June has 
been quite propitious, and our Indian corn — 
" child of the sun," — is fairly astonishing us by 
its rapid growth — aided not a little, we flatter 
ourselves, by a good dressing of plaster and 
the frequent use of the cultivator. 

A small attempt has been made at fallow 
ploughing, either for wheat or winter barley. 
About an acre of the latter was sown on the 
farm last fall, and though it seemed quite un- 
promising — in fact like a failure — till the mid- 
dle of May, yet it now looks so well and bids 
so fairly to yield a fine crop, that probably a 
dozen of acres of it will be sown the comiog 
fall. This is, be believe, the same grain,— 
called Bere or Bear, — so much cultivated in 
Scotland and the north of England, and found 
to be valuable as a grain, and less severe upon 
the soil than wheat. At any rate, the price of 
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barley has been so good latterly, and the yield 
so much greater to the acre than that of wheat, 
that it deserves a fair trial. 

In agricultural matters another part of our 
operations is rapidly attracting attention and 
becoming important. An hundred acres of the 
farm have been laid oiF, are being furnished 
with separate house, barn. Sec, and devoted to 
experiments in practical agriculture, as the 
** Central Model and Experimental Farm." 
The whole will be worked in such manner, when 
all the necessary arrangements shall have been 
completed, that, without reference to cost, the 
best results shall be produced that can be taken 
out of good soil by abundant, careful, and skil- 
ful labor. Of this farm, twenty-five acres have 
been devoted to^ experiments in the grains 
and grasses and in potatoes, under all the 
various conditions as to the preparation of the 
ground, effect of lime, &c., kind and quality 
of seed, &c., that have been suggested as likely 
to test processes and establish reliable princi- 
ples in agriculture by actual and continued ex- 
periment,! — each being designed to be contin- 
ued for ten years, so as to avoid the accidents 
of weather, &c. Our students begin to take a 
lively interest in this Experimental Farm, 
which, though not worked by themselves, is 
our next neighbor, and often visited. 

Another matter of interest is the new turn- 
pike to be constructed, certainly, this season, 
from the College gate to the end of Nittany 
mountain — about three miles, — and which will 
give us a continuous turnpike to Bellefonte. 
This the more attracts attention, as it is en- 



gineered by oar Professor of civil engineering, 
with a corps of assistants from the students ; 
the survey being now actually in progress. 

In the meantime, the College studies proper 
go on with their usual quiet and order. As 
the end of the term approaches, the examina- 
tions are perhaps more thought about, and 
greater attention is paid to preparation for reci- 
tation ; and contrary to a very generally enter- 
tained opinion, manual labor does not seem to 
indispose or unfit for study. This, how- 
ever, is probably due to the fact that ten hours 
of physical exertion each week — which is the 
average in all cases, is so slight a tax upon the 
muscles, as not to amount to a cause of diffi- 
culty or disturbance between mind and body. 

So we get along : studying, and working, and 
enjoying ourselves ; caring little for the outside 
world, though in every act and in all our pur- 
suits preparing for its trials and its duties when 
the fullness of time shall call us to its realities. 

Though forgetful .of the world, it is not, 
however, to be supposed that we are altogether 
satisfied to be "by the world forgot." On 
the contrary, it has lately been whispered 
amongst us that means will be adopted, about 
the end of the present term — say during the 
last week of July — to challenge a rigid inspec- 
tion of this Institution by all who feel an in- 
terest in its great object, and to submit not 
only its claims, but its results thus far to the 
test of the senses as well of the judgment. 
** Come and see for yourselves," will be the 
invitation. For particulars, see the newspa- 
pers. 
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Manual or Physical and Vocal Training, /or the use 
of Schools and for Private instruction. By Leiois B. 
Monroe, Supt, Physical and Vocal Culture in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Mass, Illustrated by Hammat Bill- 
ings, izmo. Pp, 102. Philadelphia : Coioperthivait 
& Co, 1869. 

Based on the great and original work of Dr. Rush on 
the human voice, whose system has been brought down 
to present improvements in science by Profs. Bell of Lon- 
don, and Russell of Massachusetts, — this cannot but be a 
good work. Of course the portion of it relating to gen- 
eral physical culture is and must be brief in a book of 
such tmall compass, and is only included as leading to the 
training of the voice. But in the main design — the ed- 
ucation of the voice — the reader will find all he needs, 
and that set forth methodically, perspicuously and yet 
scientifically. The selections for practice, throughout the 
booit, are admirable. In ^ct, it is the only text-book of 
sterling merit and practical size we know of, on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. b. 



The Elements or Theoretical and Descriptive Ae- 
TRONOMT. For the use of Colleges and Academies, By 
Charles J. JVhite, A, M., Assistant 'Professor of As- 
tronomy and Navigation in the United States Naval 
Academy, With numerous illustrations. One Vol. 
demi-octavo, $2.00. Pp, 272. Philadelphia : Clax^ 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 1869. 

This work, by Prof. White, of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, comes fairly up " to date "—con- 
taining the latest information upon all branches of the 
subject treated. A highly interesting description of the 
spectroscope is given, and of the important discoveries 
made through its agency, concerning the heavenly bodies, 
and, very recently, concerning the real motions of some of 
the brighter stars — the mode of conducting these latter 
delicate experiments being clearly explained. More 
mathematical processes and explanations are found than in 
most other text books, — involving, however, little beyond 
the elementary principles of geometry and trigonometry — 
but thtse are so lucidly presented and so useful to the ^1 
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student who would understand how certain results in as- 
tronomy are arrived at, that the book is for this reason 
the more valuable. It contains also what we had not 
been able to find in any other text-book within reach — 
namely, a table of fixed stars, the value of whose paral- 
lax has been obtained with a fair degree of accuracy, 
among these Vega, Sirius, Arcturus, the North Star and 
Capella — the latter being distant from us 4,1 30,000 times 
our distance from the sun. The appendix contains an 
interesting table of Astronomical Chronology \ also tables 
of the transits of the planets, the constellations, northern, 
southern and zodiacal ; variable stars, binary stars, etc. 
The only thing still wanting (nor is it given in any other 
text-book we know of) is a list of the stars with names 
properly accented and pronounced, the language from 
which obtained, and the meaning of the same, so far as 
these facts can be arrived at. The work is issued in at- 
tractive style, and is a valuable addition to the list of text- 
books in this science now before the public. 

The First Six Books of ViaciL*s ^nzid, with explatt' 
atory mtes^ a Lexicon and Map ; together loitb an Ap' 
pendix eontaining Dr, S. H. Taylor^s questions on Virgil, 
and a Metrical Index, Illustrated %uitb numerous En^ 
gravingSy and a Facsimile of one page of the oldest eX' 
isting Manutcript of the Latin Text, By Edward Sear- 
ing, A, M.f Prof, of Latin, Milton College, fVisconsin, 
8vo. 421 pages. New Tori, A, S, Barnes & Co, 
1869. 

This is the most beautiful school edition of a portion 
of the y^neid we have ever seen j tinted paper, generous 
margin, large and clear type, handsome binding and nu- 
merous beautiful and characteristic illustrations, with ac- 
curacy of text, full and instructive notes and a rich vocab- 
ulary, render it all that the school student could desire, — 
as far as it goes. But we are not amongst those who are 
willing to indorse the modern and cramping system of 
only reading a portion of the classical authors. Such, 
however, is the practice, and the present editor only 
ministers to it by this curtailed edition, which, did it con- 
tain the whole poem, would be an ornament to the library 
of the general scholar. b. 

The Student's Old Testament Histoey. The Old 
Testament History, From the Creation to the Return of 
• the Jews from Captivity, Edited by fFilliam Smith, 
LL D, fVith Maps and Woodcuts, Large iimo. 
Pp, 715. Uotb, $2.00. New Tork: Harper & 
Brothers. 1 8 69. 

This is the latest addition to the series of Students* 
Histories issued in> uniform style, by the Messrs. Harper. 
The historical accounts found in the Old Testament are 
here given in continuous narrative and in the style of 
ordinary history, with such collateral information sup- 
plied as is needed to keep the thread of the narrative un- 
broken, and, subsequently, to connect the history of the 
Jewish race with that of cotemporary nations treated in 
profane history. Besides all necessary explanations, notes, 
references and citations, this work contains information 
on a large number of other subjects, — among them, an 
account of each of the Books of the Bible, the geography 
of the Holy Land and of certain contiguous regions, to- 
gether with the political and ecclesiastical antiquities of 
the Jews, and full historical and genealogical tables, etc. 
There is something radically wrong in our religious train- 
ing, both at home and at school, or why should the 
Bible possess so little attraction for youth ? To tens of 
thousands who see it daily in their homes, it is rather re- 
pulsive than otherwise. They take up the last novel, or 
the latest work in some interesting department of nat- 
ural science or natural history with eagerness, but 
anathema maranatha may be written in the dust that ac- 
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cumulates upon the lids of their Bibles. Books like this, 
thus popularizing Bible truth — cannot be multiplied too 
greatly or distributed too widely. This Old Testament 
History and the New Testament History, of the same 
series, would be very useful, especially to the Sunday 
school teacher, and should find a place in every Christiaa 
home. 

Moral Culture op Infancy, and Kindergarten 
Guide. JFith Music for Plays. By Mrs, Horace 
Mann and Eliaabetb P. Peabody, Second Editiw, ma~ 
terially revised, izmo,, 2l6 pages. New Tori: 
IV , Scbermerhorn Co, 1 869. 

The first portion of this interesting work — about one- 
half, — contains all that can well be put upon paper as de- 
scriptive as a guide to the practice of Froebers method of 
infant culture in the garden. No teacher can study it with- 
out unconsciously transplanting therefrom to the school very 
many valuable ideas. The other half is an able and original 
essay on the " Moral Culture of Infiincy.*' by Mrs. Hor- 
ace Mann. Like her most distinguished husband and 
most other true reformers in education, Mrs. Mann's 
forte is not the making of text-books or the practicalizing 
of particular methods of teaching, but the ennunciation 
of great educational truths for others to work out. Here 
is a mine of that kind of material which will richly repay 
the working. b. 

A New Method of Learning the French Language. 
Embracing both the analytic and synthetic modes of in^ 
struction. Being a plain and practical way of acquiring 
the art of reading, speaking and composing French, On 
the plan of Woodbury^ s method with German. By Louis 
Faiquelle, LL D., Prof, of Mod, Lan. and Lit. in the 
University of Michigan, and author of several French 
text'bcoks. Revised and improved edition, izmo, 50? 
pages. New Tori: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 
Co. 1869. 

This is a full and satisfactory treatise, somewhat on 
the phrase method, but interweaving all the grammatical 
principles of the French. No better book can be taken 
up by the adult acquiring a practical knowledge of that 
language, either with or without a teacher. It is perhaps too 
cumbrous for the very young pupil, or on the other hand, 
for the student already engaged in various other studies. 
The general index is remarkably good and aidful in the 
use of the work, affording access to hundreds of idiomatic 
and other difficulties which the student often wants to 
refer to, but knows not where to find in the book with- 
out just such a guide. b. 

Wal£ace*s Malay Archipelago. — The Malay Arcbi- 
pelago : Tbe Land of the Orang- Utan and tbe Bird of 
Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, 1 8 54-18 62. 
fFith Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. With Maps and Numerous Illustrations, 
Crown Svo Pp. 638. Clotb, S3.50. New Tori : 
Harper & Brothers, 1869. 

Mr. Wallace is an enthusiastic English naturalist, who 
spent about eight years among the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, collecting birds, reptiles, insects, and certain 
species of mammalia, the number of specimens secured 
amounting to nearly 120,00, many of them unknown to 
science, and many others not before accurately described. 
Besides the rich entomological region found here, these 
islands are most interesting, from their wonderful vegeta- 
tion, birds of strange forms and gorgeous plumage, varie- 
ties of the human race, with their curious modes of life^ 
and their remarkable colonies of Europeans. The author, 
starting from Singapore, visited Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, the Malaccas, and nearly all the principal 
islands, pushing his explorations as far as New Guinea. 
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The Dyaks of Borneo are probably the most interesting 
of the Malay savages whom he encountered. But the 
objects of his search and study were rather butterflies and 
birds than races of men, and the descriptions of his eager 
pursuit of new or rare species of butterfly or bird, and his 
incense delight at their capture, bespeak the true naturalisty 
and arouse in the reader a feeling of interest in some de- 
gree akin to that of the writer himself He made five 
voyages to different parts of New Guinea and adjacent 
islands, in which the Bird of Paradise is found, each oc- 
cupying many months, with the desire of obtaining nu- 
merous specimens of this bird, finally securing but five out 
of the fourteen species known to exist in this region. 
The orang-utan of these islands does not exceed 4 feet 2 
inches in height, and 7 feet 8 inches with arms out- 
stretched. The author apologizes for having delayed his 
book for six years after his return, but it is all the better 
on this account, as the delay has enabled him to present 
the knowledge obtained in his travels in such systematized 
form that the work b rendered both more attractive to 
the general reader, and more valuable as a scientific au- 
thority. The groups of islands visited arc treated in 
their proper order, each from a geographical, soological, 
and ethnographical point of view. An introductory 
chapter is given on the physical geography of the whole 
region — the Archipelago 4,000 miles in length by 1,200 
in breadth, including three islands, each of them larger 
than Great Britain, three or four larger than Ireland, 
eighteen or twenty larger than Jamaica, with hundreds 
of others smaller in size. A concluding chapter gives a 
general sketch of the races of man in the Archipelago 
and the surrounding countries. The work opens up to 
the reader, more clearly than any previously issued, a 
most extensive and wonderful portion of the world hith- 
erto but imperfectly known. 

Impkovxd Copv-Book Co via. fFith Pages of Oblique 
Lines. £ostan : fFoo/wortbf Ainsivorth Csf Co. Price 
$3.00 per hundred. 

The publishers of Payson, Dunton & Scribner*6 System 
of Penmanship, have just brought out something very 
convenient in the way of a copy-book cover, for the pro- 
tection of the writing-book while in use. It is neatly 
made of strong paper, and so folded as to be easily ap- 
plied, to protect the book, and to remain constantly in its 
place. The inside folds have each the full page of oblique 
lines, which, placed under the page before the pupil, are 
designed to secure uniformity of slope in teaching writ- 
ing. An ingenious and useful afllair. The pages of slope 
lines, always at hand for the pupil's use, are of themselves 
worth more than the price at which the cover is sold. 

Ths Biawnvillz Papzxs. Being Manuscripts of the 
Athletic Club. By Moses Coit Tylor, Prof of English 
Literature in Michigan University, limo. Pp. 215. 
C/p/A, $1.50. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 
Two years ago, when these papers were appearing 
monthly in the Herald of Health, each as we read it, con- 
firmed the resolve, that when completed, the several num- 
ben of the magazine should be bound and preserved within 
reach, as the best series on physical training yet given to 
the public. But we have them here In a shape more 
satisfactory than the bound numbers of the periodical. 
This handsomely issued book preaches the gospel of health 
—proper physical training — better than any other book of 
oar time. Judge Fairplay, Parson Bland, the Poctor, the 
Schoolmaster, the Deacon, and Mr. Leondas Climax are 
among the celebrities of Brawn ville and its Athletic Club. 
We have, during the past two or three weeks, been read- 
ing to our pupils — occasionally calling upon one of them 
to read — that hearty story for boys, Tom Brown's " School 
Days at Rugby." Of course they were interested in Tom, 



and East and Arthur ; and Dr. Arnold, that noblest of 
teachers, whom Hughes has there sketched so happily, 
has impressed some of them at least as he did his boys 
at Rugby, with a sense of deep regard for the character 
of a true man — a man too who has made his influence 
for good felt more widely through England than any mon- 
arch that has occupied her throne in hundreds of years. 
We want them to know Judge Fairplay and two or three 
other members of the Brawnville Club and these Papers 
have followed Tom Brown. This exercise in schools is 
a good one for several reasons. It gives the pupil new 
ideas, is a relief from the grind** at the school-house 
mill, interests pupils in books ; and can be made a power- 
ful agent in moulding character, which, after all, should 
be the main thing aimed at in the work of education. 
Time can readily be obtained for these readings by end- 
ing the day*s work fifteen minutes before the regular hour 
for evening dismissal, and occasionally continuing the 
reading for twenty-five or thirty minutes, as pupils will 
gladly remain a few minutes beyond the hour to hear 
something new and interesting. For this purpose or for the 
teacher*s own entertainment, few more desirable books 
can be named than The Brawnville Papers. 
The Dodgk Club; or Italy in 1859. By y antes De 
Millcy author of ** Cord and Creese,** etc., etc. fFitb 
One Hundred Illustrations, 8vo. Pp. 133. New 
Tork: Harper & Brothers. 1 8 69. Paper, cents, 
A series of papers that attracted much attention in 
Harper*s Magazine a year or two ago, republished in 
thb convenient form. The book is one of genuine humor, 
which, for rollicking fun, extravagant drollery, and an 
odd mixture of the serious and absurd, has few, if any, 
equals in our current literature. The reader of Harper 
makes the tour o^ Italy a second time with the irrepres- 
sible Senator, the volorous Doctor, Dick the jolly, and 
Buttons the imperturable, laughing with all the old hearti- 
ness over the incidents of their varied experience, told 
first by the author and over again by the artist. It has the 
merit, rare in books of its class, of being humorous with- 
out degenerating to silliness. 

Januaky and Junx. By Benjamin F. Taylor, iimo. 
Pp. 280. Cloth, $1.50. New Tork: Oakley, Mason 
& Co. Received throvgh J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

After a delightful evening*8 ride to the country, now 
flushed with the beauty of early summer — haying and 
harvest not yet begun, — we are again ready to agree with 
the author, that The world is curved around about with 
Heaven, and Heaven never seems nearer than in June. 
The great blue rafters bend low on every hand, and how 
one can get out of this world without getting into 
Heaven, seems a physical mystery.** The book before us 
is made up of short sketches that touch a hundred 
themes as the fancy of the hour might suggest, varied 
with here and there a charming bit of verse. It is such 
a summer book as one finds pleasure in taking up for a 
short time and frequently, for its odd fimdes and pleasant 
or suggestive thoughts. The writer passes readily "from 
gay to grave, from lively to severe,** and the taking title, 
January and June, may have been adopted because of the 
wide range of subjects treated. 

DixoN*s HxR Majesty's Towzr. Historic Studies in the 
Tower of London. JVitb Frontispiece Plan of the 
Tower. By W. Hepworth Dixon, izmo. Pp. 263. 
doth, 60 cents. New Tork : Harper & Brothers, 1869. 
Twenty jrears ago the author wrote some sketches, de- 
scribing the human interests that cluster round the 
Tower, and since that time he has been collecting such 
matter as would throw light into the cells occupied at one 
time or other by heroes and heroines of England. The 
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results of thii search, as presented here, are worthy of 
the author's fame, and will serve to deepen the interest 
always felt by the intelligent reader, in that gloomy pile, 
the Tower of London, which stands out so pronainent on 
the page of En^iiih history. With its written record ex- 
tending back through eight hundred yean, and its legend- 
ary history back through the period of Roman supremacy 
to the Christian era, it is perhaps the oldest structure of 
its kind, whether prison or palace, to be found in Europe. 
Sir John Oldcastle, Bishop Fisher, Anne Boleyn, Lady 
Jane Grey, the great Sir Walter, and others whose heads 



went to the block or who perished at the stake, here liye 
again their lives of deathless fame. The dark character 
of Richard, and the radiant loveliness of Lady Jane, in 
feature as in soul, here oflset each other powerfully. 
But no chapters will attract the reader equally with those 
devoted to Sir Walter Raleigh, the greatest State prisoner 
ever confined in the Tower, and the first great martyr to 
the cause of American freedom. The reader may, in this 
little book, learn how much is owed to Raleigh that 
America is English and free,** not Spanish and theo- 
cratic.** 
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Blair. — A Normal department, specially designed for 
the preparation of teachers, was opened at the Juniata 
Collegiate Institute, Martinsburg. Examinations were 
held in all the schools of Hollidaysburg, which were well 
attended by directors and citizens, and awakened a good 
degree of interest. 

Cambria. — Mr. George W. Cope, editor qf the 
Teachers* Advocate^ having removed from Ebensburg to 
Johnstown, that paper will hereafter be published at the 
latter place. Mr. C. has beeu chosen superintendent of 
common schools of Johnstown, for which position he is 
well qualified. Wc may add that the Teachers' Advocate 
is an ably conducted journal, and worthy of generous sup- 
port. 

Chester.—" The Catalogue of Prof. Wyers* Scientific 
and Classical Institute at West Chester, for the year end- 
ing June 15, shows this school to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. It could not well be otherwise with this educa- 
tional veteran at its head. 

Columbia. — A correspondent of the MifHinburg Tele- 
graph seems to think that town blessed with school direc- 
tors that look after the taxes and their private affairs 
more diligently than after the schools, and the important 
public interests with which they have been entrusted. 
He say's, " I desire to call attention to our public school 
building and its surroundings. Do we d'lscharge our duty 
as citizens, without regarding higher considerations, if we 
allow the present state of a^irs to continue ? No good 
citizen will be satisfied to leave things go on as at present, 
which must compel all who have the welfare of their 
children at heart, to take them away firom the public 
schools, and to maintain private schools at their own ex- 
pense. Complaints are general. Will the present Board 
repair the house, put up the fences, construct board walks, 
and make such improvements as are needed to render it a 
fit place for our children during the school term soon to 
open ?'* 

Elk. — "Good work has been done by the School Board 
of Jones township. At Wilcox Station a very fine school 
building has been erected, containing two large rooms, 
both on the first floor, each forty feet square. They are 
separated by two large folding-doors. The rooms are sup- 
plied with the most approved furniture. There have re- 
cently been added to the apparatus a supply of Globes, 
(Excelsior), an Orrery, a Tellurian, Outline Maps, 
Cube Root blocks and Geometrical Solids. Too much 
praise cannot be awarded to the School Directors of Jones 
for the good work which they have done. Mr J. L. 
Brown, Secretary of the Board, is one of the few men 
who believe in 'showing faith .by works.* If there 
were a thousand such directors as he in Pennsylvania, 
what a blessing it would be to eight hundred thousand 
children in the public schools ? But, unfortunately, five 



directors in every six — taking the State throughout — 
seem either < blind or deaf* to the true interests of the 
schools under their care.** 

Lancaster. — At the session of the County Institute, 
held in November last. Prof. J. V. Montgomery, of the 
Millersville Sute Normal School, who gave instruction in 
Penmanship, made an of!er of a silver medal to be 
awarded that pupil who should make the most marked 
improvement in penmanship during the four months suc- 
ceeding. The specimens sent to Prof. M. from various 
schools in the county have been carefully examined, and 
the medal is awarded Master Hiram Musser, a pupil of 
the Franklin School, East Donegal township, Mr. J. M. 
Gable teacher. It was a happy thought of the Profi»sor, 
himself an enthusiast in his art, and has aroused in our 
schools a greater degree of interest in this important but 
much neglected branch of instruction. 

Lehigh : The City Superintendent of Allen town, Mr. 
R. K. Buerhle, in his report to the Department, describes 
a school building recently erected in that growing city : 
" The following are the dimensions of the new school 
house : Length of the main building, one hundred feet, 
with projections at each end of seventeen feet, making the 
total length one hundred and thirty-four feet; width, 
seventy-five feet, with projections at each side of five feet, 
making the whole width eighty-five feet ; height of each 
room, thirteen and three-quarters feet in the clear. The 
building is three stories high, with four rooms, /ifty by 
thirty seven and a half feet on each floor. It is intended 
that each of these rooms shall accommodate sixty scholars. 
The house is built of stone, in the most substantial man- 
ner, and furnished with the most approved kinds of fur- 
niture. Especial attendon has been paid to means of in- 
gress and egress, and the subject of heating and ventila- 
tion has not been neglected. The ground upon which it 
is built, and which will be wholly devoted to school pur- 
poses, is two hundred and forty by four hundred and 
eighty feet. One not familiar with our state of afifairs, 
cannot form any idea of our feelings, when contemplating 
this building, and speculating on the blessings it will bring 
in its train. It will remain a lasting monument to the 
practical foresight and benevolence of the board of con- 
trol.** We may add, in this connection, that no man in 
Allentown is doing more for the future of that city than 
C. M. Runk, Esq., President of her small, but for that 
reason, more eflicient Board of Control. 

Luzerne — Scranton. — The pupils of the Junior Gram- 
mar School, in charge of Miss E. J. Chase, gave a pub- 
lic exhibition, which was largely attended by the citizens. 
The performances were highly satisfactory, and reflected 
credit upon pupils and teachers. Interesting exercises 
took place in the High School on the 28th inst., p. m., 
consisting of declamations, dialogues, singing and the 
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presentation of a handsome silver service to Miss Lent, 
the Principal, who was about to leave for the South. 

NoRTHAMrroN. — ^The JVtckly Spirit of the Times ^ of 
Bethlehem, congratulates its readers in no doubtful 
terms, upon the re-appointment of Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham. Says the editor, — in politics an uncompromising 
Democrat, and his tribute therefore the stronger : — 

** Our numerous readers will be highly pleased to learn 
that Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the present State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, has been reappointed, and 
that our common schools will, therefore, have the bene- 
fit of his indefatigable labors for another term of three 
years. If we had the power, we would suspend the ope- 
ration of the law for the appointment of the State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and appoint Prof Wick- 
eisham for life or good behavior. He holds views, po- 
litical, religious and social, which are diametrically op- 
posed to our own ; but, although we cannot agree with 
him on all points, we are nevertheless free to say that we 
admire the man and the officer — the honest, large- 
hearted, broad-minded man, and the able, energetic and 
faithful officer. Of all the trusts confided to our State, 
that of our common schools is the greatest, and hence the 
office of State Superintendent is not a sinecure. It is an 
office that requires vigilance and effort, and Prof. Wick- 
cnham has given us both. He has introduced many ex- 
cellent reforms into the department of education at Har- 
risburg, as well as into the general workings of our com- 
mon school system. The errors, if any, which he may 
have made, have been errors of the head, not of the heart. 
We know that he has been charged with making polit- 
ical speeches at educational meetings, and with endeavor- 
ing to convert our school system into a political machine. 
But we unqualifiedly assert that those charges are unjustifi- 
ckle and false. Sad for our schools would be the day 
when party politics would be mixed up with the work- 
ings of our system. Our common schools belong to all 
parties and to all creeds, and no one appreciates these facts 
better, or acts more in accordance with them, than Prof. 
Wickersham." 

Washington. — Work on the South- Western Normal 
College at California, is progressing rapidly. It is de- 
signed to have it ready for the opening of the school 
sometime during the Fall. 

York. — The School Board of York, at a late meeting 
decided to extend the school term of the borough to ten 
months. This is another step forward. Fortunately for 
the boys and girls of York, the Board numbers but twelve 
members. With a smaller Board of good men this ac- 
tion would have been had years ago ; with a larger num- 
ber of directors it might have been reached some years 
hence. This is on the principle that " large bodies move 
slowly,** for, as a rule, the larger the Board the lower the 
school tax and the less active interest taken in school 
improvement. A local paper in commenting upon this 
action of the directors, says : ^ Among the important 
measures adopted by the Board, was that of extending the 
time of holding the schools in our borough to ten months. 
This measure met with some pretty sharp opposition, but 
was finally ruled in the affirmative. Our public schools 
win, therefore, be henceforth open ten months in each 
year. None but first-class teachers will hereafter be em- 
ployed, and it is presumed that the salaries will be in- 
creased so as to secure the services of such. It cannot be 
disputed that the Board is now a strong one ; the gentle- 
men comprising it, being, in the main, among the most 
intelligent and experienced in the borough. Their pro- 
ceedings, firom time to time, will be watched with intense 
interest by our people." 

CncACo is to have a new university, exclusively for 
women. 



Georgia. — The new Constitution makes it the duty 
of the General Assembly to provide " a thorough system 
of general education, to be forever free to all children of 
the State," and to levy such a general tax on the property 
of the State as may be necessary for this purpose. The 
organization of the new school system will necessarily 
take considerable time — except in cities where public 
schools have been hitherto sustained. Funds are to be 
raised not only to pay the current expenses of the schools, 
but to build many hundreds of school houses. The good 
work will, however, all be accomplished, and, instead of 
impoverishing, it will enrich the State. The report of 
the public schools of Savannah, for the year 1867-8, 
shows an enrollment of 964 pupils, with an average at- 
tendance of 660. The number of children in private 
and Catholic schools, is estimated at 1,150, leaving 1,300 
white children not in school. The public schools (not 
free) are divided into four grades — High, Grammar, In- 
termediate and Primary. There are two High Schools, 
one for girls and one for boys. They have been organized 
about a year. The course of study is liberal. The report 
represents the schools as improving in classification, disci- 
pline and general efficiency. As an evidence of the skill 
of the teachers it is stated that corporal punishment is 
rarely resorted to, not a single case occurring in an entire 
school term. — Ohio Ed. Monthly, 

Illinois. — The school buildings erected in Chicago 
within the last few years are of a very superior character. 
The Holden school-house, built last year, at a cost of over 
$70,000, may be taken as a sample. It stands on a lot 
aoo feet wide in front, 299 feet wide in the rear, and aoo 
feet deep. The building is sixty-nine feet and a half by 
eighty-seven feet, and four stories high above the base- 
ment. The first three stories are divided into four princi- 
pal rooms, with wardrobes and closets for teachers and 
pupils, corridors, etc. The second and third stories have 
reception rooms. The fourth story, has two school rooms 
and a large assembly hall — 65 by 33 feet in area. The 
height of the room in the first story is 12J feet, of the 
second aud third stories 13} feet, and of the fourth story 
14 5-6 feet. The exterior is without ornament, save the 
bold projecting buttresses forming the ventilating and 
chimney shafts, and at the sides of the deeply recessed 
doorways. The school-rooms are wainscotted two and 
one-half feet from the floor with ash, oiled and varnished, 
above which are blackboards extending entirely around 
the rooms. The balustrades are of black walnut. Each 
room has separate ventilating shafti, in both exterior and 
interior walls, and the whole building is ventilated by a 
fan driven by a low-pressure steam apparatus, which dis- 
tributes to all parts of the rooms fresh warm air, in win- 
ter, and cool air in summer. The rooms are furnished 
with 1,000 single desks and chairs of the most approved 
pattern and workmanship. 

Maine. — ^Thc General Assembly has acted most 
wisely in its school legislation. An act providing for the 
holding of a county institute in each county annually, has 
been passed. To defray the expenses of these institutes 
four thousand dollars is unnually appropriated, to be ex- 
pended by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Another act provides for the appointment of a School 
Supervisor in each county. Sixteen thousand dollars b 
appropriated to the payment of the salaries of these offi- 
cers. 

The Peabodv Fund. — At the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund, Mr. Wetmcre, 
of New York, Treasurer, and Dr. Sears, of Virginia, 
General Agent, submitted their reports of operations du- 
ring the past year. From the former it was learned that 
the financial affiiirs of the fund are in excellent condi- 
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tion. The million dollars United States bonds originally 
given with coupons attached, have been exchanged for 
registered bonds, and have been enhanced in value with 
the rise in public securities at least $25,000. The out- 
lay has not been sufficient, including all the expenses of 
the Board and its agents, to consume the interest on the 
bonds, and, consequently, the principal remains untouch- 
ed. By the terms of the gift, Mr. Peabody stipulated 
that 40 per cent, of the principal might be used in es- 
tablishing schools in the South; but so judiciously has 
the business been managed, that it has not been found 
necessary to encroach beyond the interest which has ac- 
crued. The report of Dr. Sears embraced many interest- 
ing particulars of his travels in the South, giving many 
details of the establishment of schools. Hb journeyings 
last year were mainly confined to Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas. In the latter-named State he has established schools 
at Little Rock, Camden, Napoleom, Fort Smith, and at a 
few other points. He states that he found the people 
ready and anxious to assist m carrying out the object of 
the gift. The schools which have been established al- 
ready have generally been aided by a gift of one or two- 
thirds of the amount necessary to commence them, while 
the remaining sum has been raised by the citizens of the 
vicinity. Dr. Scars' manner of proceeding has been to 
meet and converse with the leading citizens of the neigh- 
borhoods which he visited, and then explaining to them 
the possibility of educating all the youth of the vicinage 
with but little addition to the expense required to educate 
a few by sending them North, he has aroused a general 
feeling of interest in educational matters, which results in 
raising a good subscription, and this, supplemented by the 
Peabody gift, starts the ball rolling. Of the schools 
already established many will be self-sustaining at the end 
of this year. Most of the schools have been commenced 
for the exclusive benefit of the whites, as the gifts from the 
North, with the aid of the Frccdmen*s Bureau, have been 
sufficient to aid the blacks, and it is the desire of Mr. 
Peabody that the fund should be expended in a manner 
to give the greatest benefit to the most needful classes, 
regardless of politics, caste, or color. A majority of the 
schools are normal, three of which are intended for the 
education of colored teachers. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society having become 
possessed of a library of 15,000 volumes and 83,000 
pamphlets and manuscripts, with a large number of por- 
tiaits and paintings, all illustrative of the history of Penn- 
sylvania and the United States, has appealed to its mem- 
bers for a fund to erect a fire-proof hall where its collec- 
tions may be safe and available. 
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Mexico. — A correspondent of the Tribune says : "The 
Sute of Zacatecas lately did the most considerable act of 
the past year of Mexican history, by passing a law which 
provides for the establishment and promotion of popular 
education throughout its extent. This law apportions to 
villages of five hundred inhabitants one public school, 
and to thoee of two or three hundred more population, an 
additional school for girls. Primary education is declared 
compulsory. Zacatecas has, undoubtedly, the leadership 
of all the Mexican States in good enterprises, has decreed 
the abolition of bull-fights and cock-fights ; has, through 
its former Governor, made some wise and liberal conces- 
sions to mineral industry; has not been overawed by 
robbers ; has, fortunately, not one good man alone, men- 
aced by thieves, but a number of public-spirited men 
who have been able to drive their reforms over the needy 
indifferentism under which som«, if not many, of the 
States suffer more or less. Except in the State of 2Ucate- 
cas, it cannot be said that education in Mexico, at pres- 
ent, is a live and aroused movement, such as the times 
demand ; such as the poor require ; such, in fact, as the 
nation needs and can never do without, as the best invest- 
ment of a more important capital than the Minister of 
Finance is called upon to handle, — I mean the human 
capital y the young souls which Mexico can put out at in- 
terest with the school-master, instead of selling them at 
frightful discount to the influences of outlawry and 
roguery. The educational figures just come to hand from 
the State of Yucatan, are not Lad — that is to say, for 
Yucatan ; and it must be remembered that this State is 
troubled with chronic Indian war. Merida district has 30 
schools with fifteen hundred pupils ; and twelve towns 
count an average of four or five schools, each, with two 
hundred and fifty pupils. These statistics and others, 
here and there, from the States, arc rather a novelty." 

Few people on this side the water know that Finland 
has a University superior to most of those in Germany, 
and far ahead of anything in America. It has five de- 
partments, thirty-one professors, a rich library of 200,000 
volumes in all languages, &c. Most of us have had an 
indefinite idea that the Finns are in culture about half- 
brothers of the Laps and Esquimaux. 

Pkof. Mitchell, the great mathematician, died at 
Vassar College on the 20th ult. He was at the time of 
his death a teacher in the college, and devoted much of 
his time to the study and practice of astronomy. Prof. 
Mitchell was the father of Miss Maria Mitchell, the cel- 
ebrated female astronomer. 

St. Petersburg, Russia, has 800 male and 3000 
female teachers of the Piano. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 

Teacher of Penmanship for May. 

Catalogue of the officers and students of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Call for the meeting of the National Teachers* Asso- 
ciation at Trenton, N. J., August 17th, 18th, 19th and 
20th. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Public Schools of 
the city of Rochester, N. Y. 



Supplemental Report of the Trustees of the Indiana 
State University. 

The Educator for May. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 

Kentucky Journal of Education. 

Fourteenth Annual Report St. Louis Public Schools. 

Educational Bulletin for May. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Detroit. 

Teachers' Advocate for May. 

Ohio Educational Journal for May. 

Fortieth Annual Report of the Inspector? of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary. 
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Kansas Educational Journal for March. 
The Book Buyer for April. 

Journal of Education for February and March, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities 
of Massachusetts. 

Report of the School Committee of Boston, Mass. 

The Song Messenger of the North-West, Chicago, 
April, 1S69. 

Educational Gazette for April, Philadelphia, Pa. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. I 



RE6IDKNCB. 



401 
401 

404 



Mary Sweely 

Wm. P. Montgomery, 
Emma L. Neely. . , 
Eliza Black , 



405 Carrie M. Hartley. . 



406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

41 
412 

413 
414 

415 
416 

417 
418 

419 
41c 

421 
411 
423 



Anna B. Fraser 

Mary Oglesby 

Martha Thompson. . . 

J. J. Lewis 

Charles Warren 

M. A. Stratton 

Rebecca Witherow.. 
Eliza McKendry .... 
Jennie C. Simpson... 

Lizzie McClarren 

Annie C. McCall.... 
Mary £. Morton .... 

L. P. Greves 

Amelia W. McCreary, 

Robt. Mille 

M. W. Cramer 

Amelia Witherow. . . 

Mark Kelso 

4241 A. E. McCutcheon... 
42s|Lillie Hawkes 



Williamsport, Lycoming Co. 

Ormsly, Allegheny " 
So. Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 

Allegheny City, « " 

Pittsburgh, " «< 

Allegheny City, " " 

<( «* it it 

Half Moon, Centre " 

Kent, Indiana " 

Alba, Bradford " 

Wilkins, Allegheny «* 

Allegheny, " " 

« it tt 

Pittsburgh, « « 

it it tt 

Allegheny, « " 

it <C ({ 

Wilkinsburg, « " 

Pittsburgh, " « 

Allegheny, « « 

Lewisburg, Union " 
Allegheny City, Allegheny " 

Remington, " " 

Pittsburgh, *« " 

Allegheny, " « 



APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 

Henry Houck, of Lebanon county, has been 
appointed Deputy Superintendent of Common 
Schools, in place of Hon. Charles R. Coburn, 
deceased, and entered upon the duties of his 
office on the first Monday of June last. The 
appointment was asked for by many Superin- 
lendents, teachers and friends of education. 

Mr. Houck, then Principal of the High 
School ih the borough of North Lebanon, was 
appointed County Superintendent of Lebanon 
county, by State Superintendent Hickok, in 

1859. was elected to the same office in 

1860, and re-elected in 1863 and 1866. In 
1867, without solicitation on his part, he was 
asked to accept the position of Recording Clerk 
in this Department, then vacant, the duties of 
which he has since discharged with marked 
ability and faithfulness. During Mr. Coburn's 
illness and since his death, he has performed 
much of the labor devolving upon the Deputy 
Superintendent, and has richly earned his pres- 



ent promotion. His past, is ample security for 
his future, success. 



RETIRING SUPERINTENDENTS. 



In the list of Superintendents newly- elected, 
thirty-three new names appear, thus indicat- 
ing that the same number of old officers 
have retired from the work of the Superin- 
tendency. This Department closes its official 
intercourse with these officers with much re- 
gret. For the past three years we have worked 
together in a common cause, have borne a 
common burden, and there has naturally grown 
up between us a common sympathy and inter- 
est. Nothing has occurred to prevent friendly 
relations from existing between the Depart- 
ment and every one of the retiring Superinten- 
dents, and nothing now exists to prevent us 
from wishing them, one and all, success in any 
business in which they may find it convenient 
to engage, and we do it heartily. New men 
will take the places of those who retire, but 
it is to be feared that we shall sadly miss the 
judicious counsel and well-directed efforts for 
the good of the schools of such veterans as 
Ermentrout, of Berks, Chubbuck, of Bradford, 
Overholt, of Bucks, Woodruff, of Chester, 
Miller, of Mercer, Mohler, of Mifflin, Gil- 
christ, of Washington, and Heiges, of York. 
To these gentlemen and such as these much of 
the progress of the last three years is justly at- 
tributable, and the friends of education through- 
out the State owe them a debt of gratitude. 



SCHOOL JOURNAL FOR 1869-70. 

The School Journal for the ensuing year, 
commencing with the present number, will be 
sent as heretofore, at the expense of the State, 
to the following parties : 

1. Ten copies to the School Department. 

2. One copy to each of the Principals of 
our State Normal Schools. 

3. One copy to each County, City and 
Borough Superintendent in the State. 

4. One copy to each member of the Board 
of Control in the city of Philadelphia. 

5. One copy to each Board of School Di- 
rectors in the State. This copy will be di- 
rected to the Secretary of the Board. 

The July number of the Journal will be 
sent as soon as issued to all, designated above 
as entitled to receive it, whose address is known ; 
and it will be sent to all others, likewise enti- 
tled, as soon as known. 

Secretaries of Boards of Directors should re- 
member that the Journal is not sent to them 
exclusively for their own use. It belongs to 
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the Boards. The several numbers should be 
filed as received, and kept at a place where 
they can be accessible to the members of the 
Boards when in session ; and these files should 
always be handed over by the outgoing Secre- 
taries to their successors. 

The circulation of the Journal has quite 
largely increased during the past year, thus 
showing that the efforts its editors are making 
for its improvement are generally appreciated. 
Let the good work of sending in subscribers go 
on until a copy shall find its way into the 
hands of every teacher and every school direc- 
tor in the State. 



POSTAGE BILLS. 



The retiring County Superintendents, who 
have not forwarded their bills for postage in- 
curred by correspondence with this Depart- 
ment for the year ending June, 1869, are re- 
quested to do so immediately. The bills must 
be itemized and receipted. 

The County Superintendents now in office, 
who have similar bills for the past year, are 
requested to present them, itemized and re- 
ceipted, at the next Convention of Superin- 
tendents. 



CONVENTION OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

A Convention of Superintendents will be 
held at the city of Harrisburg, commencing on 
Tuesday, July 20th, 1869, at 2 o'clock, p. m. 
Owing to the meeting of the Democratic State 
Convention on the 14th of July, the time for 
holding the Convention of Superintendents has 
been changed from the 13th, the day originally 
fixed upon, to the 20th. 

We will no doubt be able to secure the 
usual reduction of fare at the hotels and over 
the leading railroads, and some progress has 
already been made in securing it ; but as a full 
statement of the matter cannot now be made, 
a circular containing such a statement will be 
issued at the proper time. 

The following questions will come l^efore 
the Convention for consideration : 

1 . Examinations, — Should there be any change 
in the character of examinations, or in the 
modes of conducting them ? Can we improve 
our mode of certificating teachers ? Can our 
standard of estimating the qualifications of 
cachers be made more uniform ? 

2. Visitations, — Can Superintendents employ 
their time better than in visiting schools ? How 
can the most good be done on the occasion of 
a visit to a school ? 



3. Institutes, — When should our County In- 
stitutes be held, and how should they be con- 
ducted ? Can anything be substituted in cities 
and large towns for the County Institutes, as 
now conducted, which will be more to the 
professional advantage of the teachers ? 

4. Reports, — What facts is it most essential 
for Superintendents to report ? Are the forms 
for reports now in use the best that we can 
adopt ? Have we any forms that are unneces- 
sary, or are others needed ? 

5. General Interest in Education, — What can 
Superintendents do to induce the people to 
elect better school directors, or to induce them 
to take more interest in education ? 

In addition to these inquiries, which em- 
brace the special work of the Superintendence, 
the opinions of the Convention will be solicited 
in reference to the following topics : 

1. Superintendents in relation to County 
Normal Institutes. 

2. Superintendents in relation to State Nor- 
mal Schools. 

3. Defects in our school law, and remedies 
for them. 

4. Defects in the working agencies provided 
by our school law, and the remedies for them. 

5. The educational work before us for the 
next three years. 

. To repeat somewhat remarks contained in 
the last Journal, the purpose in calling the 
Convention is the transaction of business, the 
securing of as great efficiency as possible in the 
educational work to be done during the present 
term of the Superintendency. We are about 
commencing a new educational campaign in 
Pennsylvania, and we cannot expect success 
unless we devise a good plan and resolve to 
execute it rigorously. 

Every Superintendent in the State will be 
expected to be present at the Convention. 
Work at home can either be postponed or done 
by deputy. We must present an unbroken 
front. 

Principals of Normal Schools and all other 
friends of education will be welcome. 



INSTITUTE ATTENDANCE— 1869. 



Reports of all the County Institutes are now 
on file, and from these we gather the following 
facts : 

Whole number of actual members, 1 1,382 — 
an increase of 1,114 over the preceding year. 
Twenty-three counties report 4,822 actual 
teachers in attendance — eighty-five per cent, 
of the number engaged at che time in teaching 
in those counties. 

The aggregate number of spectators, as esti- 
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mated at some one session, was 28,250— a gain 
over last year of 2,665. 

No provision was made for reporting the 
number of Directors present on the day speci- 
aDy set apart for them ; bat from what the 
State Superintendent has himself witnessed at 
many Institutes, and from reports received from 
many counties, it may be safely asserted that 
this feature has added greatly to the interest of 
the Institutes, and should be made still more 
prominent in the future. 

A GOOD BEGINNING. 

We gladly give a place to the following an- 
nouncement of a Teachers' Institute for the 
teachers of the Sixth Normal School District, 
his to be held in the new State Normal School 
buildings, at Bloomsburg, Columbia county, 
and to continue in session six weeks. It is em- 
phatically "9, good beginning,'' and we look 
for large numbers of teachers to be in attend- 
ance: 

teachers' institute for the 6th district. ^ 

In the great work of emandpating mankind from the 
thraldom of ignorance, superstition and barbarism, the 
teacher holds a very responsible office ; and that teacher 
who has a comprehensive and a clear apprehension of the 
natore of the work entrusted in his hands, will gladly 
embrace every opportunity for personal improvement as 
well as the elevation of his office. 

In compliance with a request from many such teachers, 
we have made arrangements to hold a special term 
adapted to the wants of all grades of teachers. Able 
Professors will give class drills and daily lectures upon 
methods of teaching and management of schools. Many 
of the distinguished educators of this and other States 
have been invited and are expected to be present and give 
OS the benefit of their experience, and we can but hope 
and trust that very many of the teachers of our State will 
come and enjoy a season of refreshing, and spend at least 
a part of their vacation in study and making the ac- 
qoainunce of, and in comparing notes with, other live 
teachers. 

Come then and let us all unite in moving forward the 
great cause of human amelioration. We expect to have 
oor fine Boarding Hall furnished, so that a large number 
cf the teachers can board in the Iiistitution, and it seems 
fitting that a convention of teachers should be the first to 
occupy that noble structure. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all County Superin- 
tendents to take part In the preparations and exercises, 
alio School Directors to visit the School. It will afford 
Diiecton a good opportunity to secure good teachers and 
good teachers good positions. 

We will furnish text-books for the benefit of the 
teachers, excepting in cases where a teacher wishes to 
stDdy some particular author, in which case he will 
bring his own. The expense of board, books and tui- 
tion will be five dollars per week, and teachers can stay as 
long or as short a time as their circumstances require. 

The term will commence June 28th, and continue 
oodl the opening of the Fall term, August 9th, 1869. 

For further information, address 

HENRY CARVER, A. M., 
Principal of Bloomsburg State Normal School 



In connection with the above, the County 
Teachers' Institute of Columbia county will 
hold a session during the first week of the 
term, commencing June zSth. 

GRADUATES AT STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 



The following is a list of persons (with P. O. address) 
who have graduated at the late examinations held at the 
various Normal Schools, up to the present time. 
KurrrowN. 

Graduates Receiving the First Degree in the Elementary 
Course, 

Henry Meyer..." Rebersburg Pa.. 

A. H. Berlin Kresgeville " 

F. K. Bernd Siegfried's Bridge » " 

H. C. Carl Long Swamp « 

D. H. Medler Drehenville , « 

A. H. MiUer « m 

Jacob NefF...... Kutztown « 

James NefF « « 

A. M. Klin " « 

W. P. Plank Morgantown « 

F. Hahn ..Windgap « 

MANSPIILO. 

Graduates Receiving the First Degree in the Elementary 
Course, 

Ada L. Bailey, Charleston, Tioga Co Pa. 

Florence H. Boeard, Osceola, Tioga Co " 

Eliza J. Bumham, Troy, Bradford Co " 

Permelia Bottles, Mansfield, Tioga Co... , « 

Del Win D. Chapin, Spring Mills, Allegheny C0....N. 
WilUam H. Cobb, «* « « 

Susan B. Crandal, Rushville, Susquehanna Co Pa. 

Ellen R. Doane, Leona, Bradford Co « 

Lizzie M. Haines, Philadelphia , " 

Lizzie C. Hill, Lindley, Steuben Co N. 

Conrad Hollenbeck, E. Hebron, Potter Co. Pa 

Myra Horton, Lawrence ville, Tioga Co <« 

Lucetta Lyon, Spring Hill, Bradford Co " 

Thomas E. Myer, Myersburg, Bradford Co «< 

Byron B. Slade, Alba, Bradford Co «< 

Elwin Soper, Columbia, Bradford Co « 

Flora I. Spencer, Mansfield, Tioga Co « 

Milton D. Stiles, E. Troy, Bradford Co « 

William H. Vermilyea, Gaines, Tioga Co « 

Graduates Receiving Second Degree in the Elementary 
Course, 

Mary E. Hughes Nomstown Pa.. 

ane C. Doane Elmira N.Y. 

ue E. Preston Chemung " 

Mattie J. Buchanan. . . . Phoenixviile Pa. 

Frances M. Wright Farrington «« 

Frank Buttles Rahway N. J. 

KDINBORO. 

Graduates Receiving tkt First Degree in the Elementary 
Course, 

J. R. Chandler Iowa City Icwa. 

C. W. Townsend Edinboro Pa ; 

S. C. Brooks Concord Sution " ' 

Wm. Luther Fairview " 

Miss Fowler , « 

Graduates Receiving the Second Degree in the Elementary 
Course, 

C. C. Dunnells Greenville Pa. 

H. E. Egbert Sandy Lake «« 

K. W. Davis Wurtemburg " 

M. A. Lewis Edinboro ....<' 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED AT THE TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF DIRECTORS, 
HELD MAY 4TH, 1869, AS REPORTED TO THE DEPARTMENT. 



Adams 

Allegheny 

AUentown 

ArmstroDg. .... 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks ... 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria t 

Cameron 

Carbon » 

Centre 

Chester 

Chester City.. . 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland • . . 
Dauphin 

I>elaware. 

Easton Borough, 

Elk......' 

Erie 

Erie City 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton.. 

Greene 

Harrisburg 

Huntingdon . . . 
Indiana. ...... 

Jefferson 

Juniata ....... 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

■Lycoming 

McKean 

Meadville . ... 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery . , , , 

Montour 

Northampton . . 
Northumberland 

Perry 

Pike 

Pittsburgh. .... 

Potter 

Pottsville , 

Schuylkill 

Scranton 

Snyder 



Name. 



♦J.Howard Wert 

A. T. Douthctt , 

R. K. Buehrle 

♦Samuel Murphy 

♦George M. Fields. . . . 

Henry W. Fisher 

♦David B. Brunner* . . . 

♦John B. Holland 

♦Austin A. Keeney. . . . 

♦Stephen T. ICirk 

♦Samuel Glenn 

Thomas J^ Chapman. . . 
Joseph B. Johnson. . . . 

R. F. HofTord 

R. M. Magec 

♦George L. Maris 

♦A. A. Meader 

♦J. E.Woods 

George W. Snyder 

A. H. Strayer 

Charles G. Barkley. ... 

H. D. Persons 

f George Swartz 

D. H. E. LaRoss 

James W. Baker 

W. W. Cottingham... 
■j-George Walmsley. . • . 

♦C. C. Taylor 

H. S. Jones 

Charles W. Wanee.... 

fS. F. Rohrer 

♦Samuel Gelwicks 

fWilliam F. Gordon.. 

Thomas Teal 

♦Daniel S. Burns 

David F. Tussey 

♦J. T. Gibson 

♦James A, Lowry. .... 

George W. Lloyd 

David Evans 

♦WiUiam N. Aiken 

William G. Lehman. . . 

E. J. Young 

Horace Armstrong. . . . 

John T. Reed 

William J. J^illiken . . . 

W. J. C. Hall 

fira Harsh 

♦John M. Bell 

f Robert W. Swink. . . . 

Abel Rambo 

William Henry 

William N. Walker... 

♦Saul Shipman • . 

♦Lewis B. Kerr 

tjohn Layton 

George J. Luc key. .... 

J. W. Allen 

Benjamin F. Patterson. 

Jesse Ncwlin 

Joseph Roney 

WiUiam Moyer 



Post < 



Gettysburg 

Pittsburgh 

AUentown , , , . 

Cochran's Mills 

New Brighton 

Bedford 

Reading 

Newry ■ 

LeRaysville • 

Doylestown 

Coultersville 

Ebensburg 

Emporium 

Lehighton 

Rebersburg 

West Chester 

Chester 

Knox I 

Clearfield 

Lock Haven 

Bloomsburg 

Cambridge Borough 

Boiling Springs 

Hummelstown 

Media 

Easton • 

St. Mary's 

Lundy's Lane 

Erie 

Brownsville 

Maricnsville 

Upper Scrasburg 

Warfordsburg 

Rice's Landing 

Harrisburg 

Alexandria 

Indiana 

Punxatawny 

Thompsontown.. 

Lancaster 

New Castle. 

Lebanon 

AUentown • • • 

Orange 

Lairdsville 

Smethport 

Meadville 

Harthegig 

Reedsville • • . « 

Stroudsburg . . . . i • 

Trappc 

Pottagrove, Northumberland. , 

Bethlehem 

Sunbury 

Landisburg 

Dingman's Ferry 

Pittsburgh 

Coudersport 

Pottsville 

Port Carbon 

Scranton 

Freeburg 



No. of 


Halary 


Salary 


Schools, 


last term. 


this tern. 


X 57 


$ 800 


$ 800 


5*3 


2000 


2000 


44 


900 


1100 


229 


8oo 


1000 


170^ 


800 


1200 


200^ 


1000 


1000 


•ry * 


1 2 CO 


12 W 


145 


1000 


1000 


5^/ 2 


1000 


lOOQ 


2<2 


860 


1000 


2l8j 


800 


1000 


1000 


1000 


*5 


C CO 

55" 


1000 


III 


1 100 


IIOO 


IQO 


1200 


1200 


J J J 


1200 


1 200 


18 




1100 
J 




I76J 


800 


6oo 


* J J 


1000 


1200 


111 


8 c 


goo 


166 


80c 


1000 




xooo 


1 500 


IOC 


700 


1000 




80c 


I coo 


IO*l 
J 


1000 


1000 


5 1 


I COO 


I ceo 




A.OQ 


600 


100 A 


1000 




31 


1500 


1800 


216A 


800 


800 




80c 


800 


226 


1200 


1200 


68 i 


1 000 


COO 


171 


60c 


lOCO 


'ri 




1100 




7 J* 


1000 


800 


220 


800 


1000 


112 


1000 


1000 


100 


COO 


800 


C I -5 

5*3 


1700 


1700 


1^2 


800 


1000 


I T I 

171 


7 60 


1200 




1 00c 


1 300 




1200 


2000 


208 j 


I coo 


I COO 




800 


800 


I ^ 


I COO 


20C0 


264} 


1200 


1000 


07 


800 


800 


I2C 


600 


600 


268 


1000 


1200 


71 


700 


8co 


Z93I 


1000 


1000 


160 


800 


1000 


160 


800 


500 


SI 


300 


600 


116 


2200 


2500 


114 


600 


1000 


3^ 


zzoo 


1500 


342 


1500 


2000 


^5 


1500 


1800 


100 


500 


500 



♦Newly elected, f Not decided. 



{^Continued on next page.) 
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(CONTINUED.) 



Name, 



*W. H. Sanner 

John W. Martin , . . . 
*Wmiam C. Tildcn, 
*Eliaa Horton, Jr. . . 

C. V. Gundy 

Charles H. Dale 

W. M. Lindsey 

*Williara G. Fee. . . , 

*D. G. AJlcn 

*Hcnry M. Jones 

A. R. Horne 

fSamuel H. Sickler. . 
*Stephcn G. Boyd... 



Poit Office. 



Somerset 

Dushore 

Forest Lake 

KnoxvilUe 

Lewisburg 

Franklin , 

Warren 

Millsborough 

Prompton 

Salem Cross Roads .... 

Williamsport • . . 

Exeter, Luzerne countv., 
York *. , 



No. of 
Schools. 



i94i 
60 

^44! 
82 
200J 
1 68 
281} 
201 
299} 

31 
89 

355{| 



Salary 
last term. 



$ 800 
600 
^00 

1000 
500 

1000 

1000 
800 

1000 
800 
500 
500 

1500 



*Newly elected, f Not decided. 



$70,020 $81,400 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR APRIL AND MAY. 

BzDroRD. — The public schools are closed, but a num- 
ber of select schools are in operation ; most of which have 
been ▼isited by the County Superintendent. 

Cambria. — The Johnstown Union Schools opened on 
the 3d of May, for a nine months term, — an increase of 
three months. 

Cameron. — Lumber district has increased its school 
tenn from six to eight months. There is a growing de- 
mand for live ** teachers, and a disposition to pay them, 
larger salaries. A majority of the schools are now in 
session, and doing well. Directors are also making im- 
provements, enclosing school grounds, building out- 
hoases, &c. 

Carbon. — County Superintendent attended the exam- 
ination of the graded schools of Parryville, on the 27th, 
28th and 29th of April, which was well attended by di- 
rectora and parents. Much interest is manifested in these 
schools, which made rapid progress during the past year, 
under the management of Mr. Rowlands, the Principal, 
who was ably sustained by an efficient board of di- 
rectors. 

Cektrb has closed a very successful term of schools. 
More Interest is taken in educational matters, and a spirit 
of inquiry and progression is manifest. The County 
Normal School will open about the ist of August, at 
which it is hoped a number of teachers will attend. A 
number of our teachen have availed themselves of the 
"free instruction" offered by Dr. Burrowes of the Agri- 
cultural College. Several new houses are in progress of 
erection. The percentage of attendance in our schools 
has been steadily increasing. In 1865 it was 60 per 
cent.; in 1866, 67 per cent.; in 1867, 64 per cent.; in 
1868, 71 per cent., and, in 1869, 78 per cent. 

Clearjizld. — Four local Normal Schools are now in 
operation. 

Columbia. — Prof. H. Carver, of the Normal School 
at Bloomsburg, has called a Normal Institute, to assemble 
on the 28th of June. Our County Institute will meet at 
the same time, and be held one week. Teachers can 
then join the Normal Institute. 

Dautuin. — Conewago distiict continues to make pro- 
gress in educational matters. Swatara district is to have 
two more new houses this summer. This district will 
then have all new and well-furnished houses. Two 
houses are now in course of erection in Wiconisco, for 
which the public -spirited directon and citizens deserve 
praise. 



Erie. — During the month, the schools have made pro- 
gress in attendance and interest. 

Franklin. — The Superintendent, assisted by Samuel 
Gelvvix, is engaged in teaching a Normal Institute at 
Upper Strasburg, consisting of fifty pupils, most of whom 
will be applicants for schools the coming session. 

Juniata. — The year just closed has been quite success- 
ful in school matters. The teaching was better, and the 
I progress greater, then in the two preceding years. Walker 
and Tuscarora townships have each a new school house 
in course of erection. 

Lycoming. — The cause of education is advancing. 
Directors are generally convinced that a term of four 
months is too short. Many of the male teachers who 
were engaged during the winter; are endeavoring to raise 
subscription schools for the summer time. 

M'Kean. — A new school house has just been com- 
pleted in Otto township, and school opened therein. 

Northampton, — In educational aflairs there has been 
a steady and encouraging progress. Many of the old and 
dilapidated hovels, called school-houses, will, this sum- 
mer, be displaced by buildings which will reflect honor 
on the directors and their constituents. 

Perry. — The school directors of Olive township pro- 
pose to build a new brick school-house. The directors 
of Millerstown have resolved to enlarge their school 
building, extend the time of the school term, and increase 
the salary of their teacher. 

Venango. — The schools of Corn Planter, 24 in num- 
ber, opened May 9th, for four months. Teachers of 
last year are nearly all re-employed. The Cottage Hill 
School, of Oil City, closed with a very creditable exhibi- 
tion. The discipline of this school has been unsurpassed. 

Warren. — ^There has been a scarcity of teachers in 
some districts, evidently caused by the low salary paid 
them. * 

Westmoreland. — All the public schools closed ex- 
cept those in Greensburg. Over two hundred Teachers 
are attending the different Normal Institutes in the 
county. 

Lycoming — Williamsport. — School term closed on 
April 23d, and was very successful. The percentage of 
attendance is larger than ever before. Fourteen pupils 
attending every day, and were never late. They received 
a premium from the directors for their regularity. Five 
or six new school-houses will be erected this summer, to 
be ready for the fall term. There is a disposition to em- 
ploy better teachers, to improve the schools, and estab- 
lish a High School of superior character 
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CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 



BY T. R. VICKROY, A. M. 

Classification is preparatory to science. 
Everything is subject to law. Order and sys- 
tem pervade the works of creation and art. 
Anomalies are blunders. . The conviction that 
our thoughts are according to rule, is irrepres- 
sible, and the mind is uneasy, until beauty and 
harmony beam forth from everything in nature 
and art. 

The leaders of thought in science and liter- 
ature possessed creative power. "The torch 
of imagination is as necessary for him who 
looks for truth, as the lamp of study." The 
fancied Hcsperia of the classic poets is realized 
in the discovery of a new world. When 
analysis and induction fail to develop new 
truths, the imagination leaps the barrier be- 
tween the known and unknown, and the world 
is entranced at the grandeur of some new dis- 
covery or invention. If we could not theorize, 
science would be impossible. He who would 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, must 
have ideals to realize and hypotheses to verify. 

Science requires that the principle of classi- 
fication adopted should be adhered to strictly. 
We may assume as a basis either (i) The use 
of a word, or (2) The nature of the thing 
which a word represents. The ordinary defi- 
nitions of the parts of speech are based upon 
the uses of words ; but, as the same word may 
be used differently, it is difficult to frame a 
comprehensive definition upon this basis. The 
same word is often used as noun, verb, and ad- 
jective. If the representative character of lan- 
guage be admitted, then all words are names, 
inasmuch as they designate bodies, qua/ities, 
actions, relations, &c. 

If we classify words according to the things 
which they represent, (the only solid basis of 
classification), then we will have these things 
presented in this connection, viz: (i) The 
things about which we think. (2) Our con- 
ceptions of these things, and (3) The words by 
which we communicate our mental acts to 
others. 

Ordinarily, in the study of language, we be- 
gin with words and proceed to the thoughts 
they embody, and thence to the things they 
represent. This is an unnatural process, and 
few successfully master English grammar on 
this principle. Successful teachers employ the 
object system with success in teaching gram- 
mar as well as in teaching other branches. 
This is natural, and is the way in which a 



child learns to talk. The natural method is 
always more pleasing to a child, and if the 
State were to do what the Controllers of the 
Third ward in Philadelphia did, they would 
confer a great blessing upon the children of 
this Commonwealth. It is all important to 
begin properly. The natural process is this : 
The attention is directed to objects, &c., and 
as the mind perceives these and forms its con- 
cepts, words are associated with them, and by 
common consent, these words convey the same 
ideas to many others. If we would educate 
the mind and lead it into the fields of beauty 
and truth, we must be careful that these primi- 
tive ideas are correct, and that we use proper 
words to convey our thoughts to others. Dr. 
Whately says : " Words whose ambiguity is 
productive of the greatest amount of confusion 
of thought and fallacy, are among the com- 
monest, and are those of whose meaning the 
generality consider there is the least doubt." 
Hence, the young should be taught to associate 
each word with the thing which it represents, 
- and thus the mind would be strengthened and 
the way would be prepared for accuracy of 
thought and expression. The objects of thought 
are bodies, their capabilities and susceptibili- 
ties, their qualities and limitations, the circum- 
stances under which they exist, and their rela- 
tions to each other and to the perceiving mind. 
The words which represent bodies are called 
nouns and pronouns, the words which desig- 
nate the capabilities and susceptibilities of 
bodies are termed verbs, the words which rep- 
resent their qualities and limitations are named 
adjectives, the words which designate the cir- 
cumstances under which they exist are called 
adverbs, and the words expressing the rela- 
tions between things are called prepositions. 
But the mind does not only perceive, but it is 
also capable of viewing its own acts, and of 
expressing these acts by collocations of words. 
Words used to express the relations between 
these cognitions are called conjunctions. While 
we express our thoughts, sentiments and voli- 
tions by means of nouns, pronouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions, 
there are certain other classes, wbrds which 
express shades of thought and sentiment, viz : 
Interjections, expletives and intensives. Inter- 
jections arc signs of emotion, expletives re- 
lieve certain modes of expression of abrupt- 
ness, and intensives express emphasis. Hence, 
upon the basis of the things which words sig- 
nify, there are ten classes or parts of speech, dis- 
tinct and diflferent, except that pronouns, since 
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they represent entities as well as nouns do^ 
are simply a sub- class of nouns, that is, they 
are "universal nouns". (See Whitney's Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language, page 258.) 

Nouns and pronouns have the same proper- 
ties and construction, and hence should be 
classed as one part of speech. Nouns and 
pronouns are inflected to express number, 
grade and case, and one species of pronouns 
have forms to express person. Verbs are also 
isHected to express various modifications of 
thought, and adjectives and adverbs are inflect- 
ed to express the degree of the quality or cir- 
cumstance which they represent. The other 
five parts of speech are uninflected. 

The following outline presents the general 
classification and inflection of the words of 
which the English language is composed : 



I. 

1 »• 



s. 

10. 



ST"' 1 Declined, 
Pronouns, / ' 

Verbs, }- Conjugated, 

Prepositions, 1 Connectives, 
Conjunctions, j ' 
Interjections, ^ Shade Words 
Expletives, V or 



Inflected. 



Intensives, 



Particles, 



Uninflected. 



OBJECT TEACHING. 



A VISIT TO THE FIRST OBJECT SCHOOL, ESTABLISHED 
IN PHILADELPHIA SEVEN OR EIGHT YEARS SINCE. 

Whatever dificrence of opinion there may 
be among educators in regard to the efficiency 
of schools of this class, there can be little or 
none as respects their influence in primary 
teaching. In the present instance,, having been 
an observer of the progress of this school dur- 
ing a period of four or five years, I have come 
to the conclusion that the plan of teaching by 
objects, pictures and familiar illustrations, is not 
only vastly more attractive to youth, as excit- 
ing interest in scholastic studies, by producing 
habits of observation, but that it affords the 
greatest aid to progress in such studies. 

Such suggestions as the above will be at once 
appreciated by visiting the school-room of 
Anna Dickson, at *No. 112 South Eighteenth 
street, Philadelphia, where the walls of the 
room are literally covered with diagrams in at- 
tractive colors, representing geometrical truths ; 
objects in natural history, such ^s beasts, birds, 
fish and insects ; varieties of the most valuable 
maps representing the physical features of con- 
tinents and countries ; also, many illustrations 
of orthography, &c. — all of which are adapted 
to lay the foundation of a thorough system of 
instruction. From a few of the rudimentary 
exercises, it will be seen that considerable pro- 



ficiency in the elements of school learning has 
been obtained, when the ages of the pupils are 
taken into consideration. 

When I entered the school-room the pupils • 
were about being exercised in examples of 
rather a novel form, in division. A certain 
number of dollars was expressed in figures, as, 
for instance, 242,324. From this it was re- 
quired to determine how many three-dollar, 
five-dollar, ten-dollar, fifty-dollar and five-hun- 
dred-dollar bills could be obtained ; the pupils 
being required, in the same connection, to give 
the surplus dollars. Very soon they manifested 
an appreciation of the question, although, from 
the enunciation of it, the mo Jus operandi was 
somewhat disguised. 

The next performance was an exercise in 
phonetic spelling. I was informed by the teacher 
that such exercises were now becoming fre- 
quent in the public schools of the city. The 
members of the class acquitted themselves very 
intelligently, as was often evinced by their criti- 
cism, shown by the raising of hands when a 
failure was obvious to them. 

On more than one occasion^n this school, I 
have remarked, the proficiency of the pupils in 
natural history, they distinguishing readily the 
classes and orders without hesitation, the hab- 
its being given of any particular domestic or 
wild animal. I have also been equally gratified 
with remarking their readiness in physical 
geography, history, &c. 

As I have been indulged in considerable 
privileges in this seminary, I gave, on the oc- 
casion of this visit, a few exercises, a specimen 
of which will be given. In the first place, I 
was anxious to obtain an average of the pupils'' 
ages. The question was addressed to the 
teacher, but she referred it to her scholars — 
having ascertained, first, that the respective 
ages stood, omitting fractional parts, nearly as. 
follows: two of six, four of seven, one of 
eight, four of nine, six of ten, two of eleven, 
and two of Jwelve — making in all twenty-onc: 
pupils, and altogether embracing an amount of 
190 years. Several of the class suggested the 
dividing of this number (190) by 21 — giving 
a result a little more than nine years for eacR 
pupil. 

Another problem was assigned them. I gave 
the following, viz. : The time-pieces of Italy 
are represented to run on to 24 o'clock ; it is 
required to find how many strokes one of their 
clocks will make in a week ? When the class 
understood the question definitely, that is,, 
that the strokes of the next hour after 12 
would be 1 3, the problem was soon solved, as 
the whole number, up to 24, inclusive, were 
added, which would give the number in the 
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24 hours, or day and night. This, having 
been multiplied by 7, gave the number of 
strokes in a week. 

This being done, I told the class there was 
a shorter way of working the problem, which 
I would perform, and ask them to explain the 
operation. I added the first and last of the 24 
numbers together, and then multiplied the sum 
by 12, this giving the first result of 300. It 
was plain to be seen that the answer was the 
same they had wrought out, but they did not 
exactly see the relation of the 12 to the 
numbers used, or comprehend why it was 
taken as a multiplier. As no member of the 
class had ever studied arithmetical progression, 
I did not attempt to explain the principle of 
the operation, except by employing its appli- 
cation, to numbers similarly related ; but when 
they found that, by taking such a series as 3, 
4, 5, 6, and 7, and adding the first and last of 
these, and multiplying by half the number of 
terms, the same result was attained as when the 
series was added, they were delighted with the 
experiment, and asked for more problems of 
the same kind. humanitas. 



WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS— AGAIN. 

Messrs. Editors : We readily concede that 
Mr. Anti-Philom — not knowing the person, 
we use the masculine gender — has as good a 
right to his opinions as we have to ours. We 
also admit that he has advanced a few well- 
grounded arguments in favor of written exam- 
inations, not mentioned by us. We made no 
attempt to present all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of either method, only examining a 
few important ones. It is, however, very diffi- 
cult for us to see — perhaps our vision is im- 
perfect — how, in the strict sense of the word, 
an examination can be exclusively written on 
all the branches now required by law to be 
taught in our common schools. But, not wish- 
ing to be captious, we will admit that an ex- 
amination in which written questions and 
answers are solely used on all the branches ex- 
cept reading and mental arithmetic, would, 
probably, be termed written. 

Perhaps we are in error when we say that 
the combined method is preferable to either 
used alone. If so, many others are in error 
with us. According to the best of our recol- 
lection, a large majority of the County Super- 
intendents in this State, who have mentioned 
the subject at all in their annual reports, for at 
least six or eight years past, have expressed 
themselves decidedly in favor of having exam- 
inations principally oral, or oral and written 
combined. 



Authors and educators of high rank might 
be referred to, who have plainly and positively 
declared themselves in fevor of using the oral 
method chiefly, or the two combined, among 
whom may be named Professors Ermentrout 
and Woodruff, Hon. C. R. Coburn and Dr. 
Burro wes. 

Having once expressed our views on the 
subject, we should not have referred to Mr. 
Anti-Philom's article at all, had it not been 
for a certain **fting** that he thinks was made 
in our article in the February number. To 
that we reply that we never knew any exam- 
iner to use the written mode only, without in 
part combining the oral with it. Yet we do 
think that it is possible and even probable that 
some use it too much, and others too little. 

When we speak or write, we are in the con- 
stant habit of approving what we think is right, 
and disapproving what we think wrong. After 
comparing the oral and written methods ac- 
cording to the best of our abilities, we then 
expressed our preference for the two combined. 

Mr. Anti-Philom, in criticising our article, 
adduces arguments in favor of the written me- 
thod only, consequently discarding the oral 
entirely. We are perfectly willing to submit 
the two articles, viz., his in the April number, 
and ours in the February number — to the dis- 
cerning, intelligent public, without further re- 
mark. PH1L0M« 



PROFESSIONAL COURTESY. 

No person can be good in any art, unless, 
besides possessing the requisite knowledge and 
ability in that art, he also likes it for itself, and 
has a full sense of its bearings and uses. Hence 
he must wish to see his art duly appreciated by 
the public, and feel much interest in the suc- 
cess of every person engaged in it. Of the re- 
spective merits of these artisans and the hon- 
esty of their motives he can have his own opin- 
ion. But encouragement according to actual 
merit, is their due. All of this applies to the 
profession of teaching as much as to any other 
vocation. Much is said and written upon the 
importance of education, and kindred topics, 
and when the truth of the same is admitted, it 
will be apparent that a certain kind of encour- 
agement and courtesy is due to all engaged in 
the work of instructing the young in useful 
knowledge. 

Teachers as well as others are entitled to 
fair compensation for their services to the ex- 
tent of living salaries. But they must be actu- 
ated by higher and nobler motives than the 
mere "making of money" or the holding of 
dignified positions. They labor for humanity, 
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and the mental illumination and moral culture 
of the children in their charge. Hence all 
friends of humanity must be their friends^ and 
all engaged in this profession must b« co- 
laborers. 

The true teacher will wish universal success 
to the work in which he is engaged. And this 
wish will prompt him to labor for it, and to 
encourage and advance as far as possible, in 
some way, all others who are similarly em- 
ployed. He will also feel an earnest sympathy 
for all who are learners, and much interest in 
the success and methods of all his brother 
teachers. It will do him good to see schools 
prospering — even when he has no individual 
interest in them. A mercenary teacher who 
estimates his work only by the position that it 
gives him, or by his salary, and who keeps 
himself isolated from all others who are sim- 

I ilarly employed, losing all interest in the work 
of education when his salary stops, or his teach- 
ing days are past, is no honor to the profession. 
There is a clear analogy between the Chris- 

I tian ministry and professional teaching. We 
like a sincere, earnest minister, one who, in his 
own case, feels the truth and importance of 
what he preaches, and who regulates his life 
and actions by what he so earnestly recom- 
mends to others. Without this evidence, and 
with the knowledge that he feels no concern in 
the success of his brother ministers, and with 
any indications that his personal ambition is 
uppermost, sceptics and unbelievers will be 

I multiplied as fast as the arch enemy wishes. 

i The work of the professional teacher, in pro- 
perly instructing the young, is second only to 
that of the ministry which contemplates the 
salvation of immortal souls. Moral culture must 
be presented in the same manner as the Chris- 
tian gospel. Fellowship and courtesy between 
teachers will be the same as between preachers 
of religion. 

All public instructors owe to each other a cer- 
tain kind of courtesy ; and this they may man- 
ifest in various ways. By so doing, they will 
help each other, advance themselves, and pro- 
mote the general interest of their profession. 
Some of the methods by which this may be 
accomplished are the following : 

I. By visiting each other's schools, teachers 
will render mutual encouragement. They will 
thus see much that will be worthy of imitation, 
as well as some things to be avoided. They 
will learn what difficulties, vexatious trials and 
opposition they must encounter in common. 
They will also be much entertained by observ- 
ing the workings of each other's plans, and noting 
the elements of their success. All true teachers 
ue constant learners, and they always gather. 



from things, new and old, some additional stock 
to their capital of knowledge and wisdom. 

2. Teachers may aid each other much by 
conferring together as to the pursuit in which 
they are engaged. Scientific and educational 
topics will afford them much matter for profit- 
able conversation, and for thought that will de- 
velop valuable ideas. Professional courtesy 
may thus be shown, even though nothing more 
be done. The true teacher manifests himself 
as such wherever he is. He is a teacher in the 
social circle as well as in the school-room. There 
is such a thing as unconscious teaching. Some 
of the best lessons come from those who make 
no profession of being teachers. Hence those 
who would do good in the way of instruction 
must watch for opportunities. It is the life of 
the instructor's vocation to be interested in all 
educational enterprises, and in a proper man- 
ner to give others the benefit of his experience. 

3. Institutes and teachers' meetings afford val- 
uable opportunities for mutual improvement. 
Here acquaintance can be extended, and such 
civilities tendered to one another as will be very 
acceptable. These results will compensate for 
both time and money spent in holding insti- 
tutes, if they do nothing more. But where 
there is the right spirit, they will be profitable 
in other ways ; and they will be the best 
agencies in raising the standard of teaching, and 
awakening and enlisting public interest in the 
work of education. Teachers of the right 
stamp cannot keep aloof from them. The best 
exercises for such meetings need not now be 
specified, or comments made on them. Many 
of them some persons will regard as hackneyed ; 
but there are novices who need to be instructed, 
and even veterans in the profession will be 
profited by frequently refitting and polishing 
their intellectual armor. 

4. Teachers may, with much advantage, 
have social entertainments of an informal char- 
acter, even when only two or three meet in the 
name of their honorable vocation. Each one 
may give a verbal review of what he has re- 
cently read. It may have been a new book, an 
article in a popular magazine or common news- 
paper. These and their experience and ob- 
servations will be to them good subjects for 
conversation. Educational books and journals 
especially should claim their attention. With- 
out doubt many of the best original ideas, and 
thoughts are often lost by not being communi- 
cated to those who might make good use of 
them. We all like persons who, when we 
meet them, can tell us something new and 
good, and we like them all the better when 
they are willing to impart their knowledge. 

G. D. HUNT. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The following practical notes upon School- 
Houses arc from the last Report of Hon. New- 
ton Bateman, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Illinois. We commend them to the 
careful consideration of both teachers and 
parents. — Ed,"] 

The first question is. Where shall the house 
be located ? The location should be as cen- 
tral and accessible as possible, to prevent loss 
of time in going and returning, and detention 
from bad roads and bridges, swollen streams, 
etc ; but mere centrality should never be in- 
sisted upon at the expense of more important 
considerations. The site should by all means 
be salubrious and pleasant, to prevent loss of 
energy in study on account of impaired vigor, 
or absence on account of sickness; and that 
the attractiveness of the place and its surround- 
ings may invite to regularity of attendance. It 
should be sufficiently removed from the street 
or road to secure freedom from noise and dust, 
by which the attention is distracted, and time ; 
lost in cleansing soiled hands, faces and ap- 
parel. Ample play-grounds should be attached, 
because otherwise the attractions of sport would 
detain the children to the last moment, at places 
remote from the building, and be a constant 
temptation to tardiness ; because, arriving in 
hot haste, perspiring and excited, much time 
would be lost before they would be cool and 
calm enough for study ; and because, without 
such grounds, there would-be strong tempta- 
tion to seek the street or thoroughfare, at the 
peril of life or limb, or to annoy travelers 
or those passing, and to trespass' upon the 
premises of neighbors, who, in turn, would 
make complaint and seek redress, thus in- 
volving loss of time and irritation to both 
teachers and scholars. Be careful to make no 
mistake in these respects ; for an error of loca- 
tion is almost without remedy, and will surely 
affect the whole subsequent history of the 
school, no matter how able and faithful your 
teacher may be. Of this we have many sad 
proofs. 

Having decided upon a site, you are next to 
consider the size of the proposed building. 
This is easily determined. It should be large 
enough for the accommodation of all who are 
entitled to attend the school, allowing for the 
aisles and passages, and not less than twelve 
square feet for every two scholars. If the ac- 



I commodations are not thus ample and comfort- 
able, there will be constant confusion, and the 
tranquil exercise of the mental powers and 
quiet movement of the current of school life 
will be impossible. Many of our school- 
houses are so small that the scholars are obliged 
to stand and sit ' by turns,' causing weariness, 
noise, irritability, and so utterly defeating the 
purpose of the school. In determining the 
question of size, the probable future wants of 
the district should also be considered, as well 
as its immediate wants. It will cost you far 
less to make the building a little larger at the 
outset,* even if some of the seats or rooms are 
temporarily vacant, than to enlarge the house, 
or build another, when the necessity arrives. 

The house being located and built, the point 
next demanding your attencion is the very im- 
portant one of the kind of desks and seats that 
should be provided. The essential conditions' 
here are that each pupil be left to pursue his 
studies without interruption' or hindrance ; that 
all temptation to idleness and sport be removed; 
that the position of the body be easy and 
natural ; and that the utmost economy of time 
be secured hy such an arrangement as will ad- 
mit of prompt ingress and egress. It is self- 
evident that these necessa/y conditions per- 
emptorily exclude long seats or benches for 
several scholars, and desks of equal length ; and 
that they absolutely demand a plan and con- 
struction comfortable to anatomic and hygienic 
principles. Desks for more than two should 
never be allowed, and, except in advanced 
schools, where habits of self-control and self-re- 
liance have been established, nothing can 
compensate for the loss of the advantages 
accruing from the use of single desks. 
The additional cost is not much while the 
gain in time, and in all the essentials of effi- 
cient study and teaching, is beyond computation. 

The question of light must next be consid- 
ered. See that there is not too much, or too 
little, and that it is properly adjusted and 
equalized. Never compel a child to study 
with the glare of the sun in his face or on his 
book, or in the dimness of perpetual twilight, 
or under the painful distortion of vision, caused 
by cross-lights. Neglect of the common prin- 
ciples of optics in providing and arranging the 
light in school-houses is a common evil, and 
one that often causes not only temporary dis- 
comfort but serious and permanent injury to 
sight. The pupils, should, if possible, face a 
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dead wall— cross lights are painful and danger- 
oas. The windows should be long, not 
reaching nearer to the floor than three or four 
feet^ and should be provided with blinds, both 
for their own protection and for the regulation 
of light. Since scholars cannot change their 
position with the sun, nor with the transitions 
from bright to dark days, the supply of light 
should be adequate, steady and uniform, all day 
and every day. When practicable, the build- 
ing should front south, with a dead wall 
to the north, and windows on the east 
and west. The light will then fall upon the 
pupil's right hand in the forenoon, and grad- 
ually pass round, till in the afternoon it rests 
upon his left hand, while during the whole 
day the eyes will be relieved, when lifted, by 
resting upon the dead wall in the north. 

How shall the school-house be warmed? 
This important matter will next require care- 
ful attention. The aim here should be to 
make the atmosphere of the whole room com- 
fortable, to its remotest comers, and to keep it 
so from the first hour of school to the last. 
Remember that at home and elsewhere children 
can approach to or retire from the fire at pleas- 
ure, and thus regulate the degree of warmth 
for themselves ; while in school they can not 
do this; hence, the teacher must do it, or 
cause it to be done, for them. But this is out 
of the question unless the means of regulation 
have been provided. The proper work of 
the school can not go on successfully if teach- 
ers and scholars are annoyed by either too much 
or too little heat. Neither shivering or scorch- 
ing is a condition of body compatible with 
sactessfiil menul exertion or with a proper 
equanimity of temper; and yet in many of our 
school- houses, well arranged in other respects, 
the children, in the winter terms, vibrate be- 
tween the extremes of heat and cold from 
morning till night, disqualified nearly all the 
the time for calm and effective study. Then, 
too, there is great confusion and loss of time, 
caused by changing seats, moving to and from 
the fire, and a general feeling of uneasiness 
and discomfort. Such school-houses might al- 
most as well be closed for the cold term, so far 
as profitable teaching and learning is concerned; 
and when the effect upon the health, of young 
children especially, is considered, the matter is 
sometimes of so grave a character as properly 
to invite the interposition of boards of health, 
or bther competent civil authorities. Taking 
all these interests into the account, the duty of 
providing suitable warming apparatus is most 
imperative — it can not cost too much. And the 
best is usually, in the long run, the cheapest. 
Good furnaces, with registers, should be used 



if possible. Of these there are now several 
new and superior kinds, which are not only 
immeasurably better than ordinary stoves, but 
much more economical. If stoves must be used, 
spare no expense to have them so constructed 
and placed as to secure a steady and uniform 
warmth throughout the room. 

But it is not enough to see that your school- 
house is well lighted and warmed ; it must also 
be well ventilated. The public seems slow to 
perceive or to allow the baleful effects of im- 
pure air upon the health of children; and, 
hence, upon the efficiency of the schools. It 
would be different if the actual truth, the full 
extent of the evil, were known. No hygienic 
or scientific fact has been more surely demon- 
strated than that the continued breathing of 
impure air is a prolific cause of dangerous pul- 
monary and other diseases, especially in young 
children. Alhknow the depressing, enervating 
effects of close, stifling air. The physical and 
mental powers speedily grow languid and droop 
under its influence. No one can be mistaken 
in the symptoms : the face flushes, the head 
burns, the blood becomes feverish, the eyes 
assume an unnatural brightness, and in extreme 
cases vertigo, nausea and faintness ensue. Proper 
mental application is impossible under such 
physical conditions, and to require it would be 
cruelty. Uneasiness, restlessness, irritability, 
loss of the power of attention, accompany the 
progress of atmospheric contamination in the 
school-room, as surely as the obscuration and 
final stupification of the intellect attend and 
follow the successive stages of inebriation. Men- 
tal activity and energy are as impossible when 
the lungs and blood are poisoned with foul air 
as when the stomach and brain are on fire with 
alcohol. Great progress has been made toward 
a better knowledge and practice in regard to 
school-house ventilation ; but the evil still ex- 
ists to an alarming extent in our State, afford- 
ing every year a terribly-abundant harvest for 
the reaper of death. When disease invades our 
herds, state legislatures and national conven- 
tions make haste to investigate the cause and 
remedy the scourge ; and they do well — gigan- 
tic pecuniary interests are involved — and yet, 
consumption no more surely visits ill-ventilated 
and over-crowded stock-yards and cattle-trains 
than it does our school-houses when subject to 
the same conditions. Keen-eyed self-interest 
watches the progress and ravages, of the cattle- 
plague, counts the beasts it destroys, and with 
a loud voice tells the public of its loss ; but 
who notes the insidious forms of disease which 
makes victims of our children in the very places 
where physical education, as well as intellectual, 
should be realized ? or who counts the little 
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graves, or tells the people of their danger? 
Many a parent lays his little darling in the 
dust, and, in desolation of soul, muses upon the 
ways of Providence, when the stifling terrors 
of the place which for weary months or years 
had been silently sapping the pillars of the lit- 
tle one's life, should have suggested more 
earthly themes of meditation to the sorrowing 
father. There is no excuse for unvcntilatcd or 
badly-ventilated school-houses. Other school 
accommodations and comforts are more or less 
expensive ; this one is not. Every school* 
house, large or small, humble or elegant, costly 
or cheap, may have a plentiful supply of pure 
fresh air, almost without money and without 
price. If provided for in the original plan of 
the building, good ventilation may be had with 
very little, if any, additional cost ; and even 
in most existing buildings the consequences of 
neglect upon this vital point may be remedied, 
partially at least, with but a small outlay. But, 
be the cost what it may, pure air is a necessity 
of health, both mental and physical, and no 
board of school-directors in tlie State should be 
allowed to neglect it with impunity. 

Again, no school-room can properly be said 
to be furnished without blackboards ; they are 
a necessity. A good teacher would rather dis- 
pense with all text-books than with his black- 
boards. A zone of blackboards, of width and 
hight from the floor to correspond with the 
grade of scholars using it, may extend con- 
tinuously around the room. An ample supply 
of blackboard surface duplicates and redupli- 
cates the amount of time that can be given to 
the effective instruction of each class ; it affords 
the means of visible illustration and analysis, 
now demanded by the best methods of teach- 
ing the elements of nearly every science, and is 
indispensable in elementary instruction, object 
lessons, etc. ; it affords a pleasing variety to 
the school, and promotes health by allowing 
frequent changes of posture, from sitting to 
standing. No school-room, it is repeated, is 
prepared for its work without an'amplc supply 
of this surface. 

Of the many minor points that should re- 
ceive attention from those having the oversight 
of new school-houses, the proper limits of this 
report will not allow me to speak in detail. I 
will barely enumerate a few of them. The 
teacher's platform should be at the front or en- 
trance- side of the building, for convenience in 
speaking with pupils as they enter or retire, 
conferring with visitors, securing order in en- 
tries, halls, etc. There should be a convenient 
wood or coal-house ; a clothes-room and wash- 
room, with the necessary accompaniments to 
secure neatness and cleanliness of person ; a 
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basement, or other suitable place, for use, in 
cold or stormy weather, during intermission 
and recess ; a good clock to regulate the time 
and secure habits of punctuality. There are, 
Anally, other necessary appurtenances, in devis- 
ing and furnishing which whatever is not com- 
formable to the strictest requirements of mod- 
esty, propriety and delicacy should be inexor- 
ably forbidden. It is most lamentable to think 
of the many shameful departures from these 
conditions in the private arrangements of dis- 
trict school-houses. As already stated, the pro- 
portion of new school-houses which, in the 
characteristics that have now been specified or 
hinted at, are all that could be desired is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing, and never so ' 
rapidly as during the past two years. It is to 
contribute toward the early extirpation of all 
remaining school-house abominations, and the 
complete conquest of better adaptation and 
purer taste in school architecture, that a few 
of the common essentials have thus been again 
brought to notice, and their importance urged. 

HOW CAN WE ELEVATE OUR PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS? 



MISS MARIA L. SANFORD. 

Every true American loves the public school. 
It is with us an object of personal, national and 
historic pride. It nourished the in&ncy of our 
free institutions, and by it must the strength of 
their manhood be sustained. There rests, there- 
fore, upon each and all, the rich and the poor, 
the obscure and the influential, a binding obli- 
gation to widen, strengthen, and elevate its in- 
fluence. It is a trust committed to us for the 
generations to come ; we cannot evade or re- 
sign it, and if we neglect it, we imperil all that 
we hold most sacred. We are in , a measure 
mindful of the charge ; we honor the statesman 
who lifts up his voice for popular education, 
and we spurn with indignation any attempt to 
hamper or restrict it. What we lack is a con- 
sciousness of individual responsibility. We com- 
plain of and mourn over the general indiffer- 
ence, forgetting that faithfulness is contagious, 
and that had we performed our whole duty, our 
friends and neighbors would have been roused 
to earnestness and activity. 

What then can we do ? We can work, seek- 
ing each in our own sphere and in our own 
way, to gather about our school-rooms those 
influences which develop noble manhood. Dif- 
ficulties and excuses can be found if we seek 
them, — there is always a lion in the way of 
the slothful, — but seeming impossibilities yield 
to the power of energy, judgment and faith. 

Our first duty is to gather the children into 
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the school. We need not wait> nor even ask 
for legislation to accomplish this. Systematic 
co-operative efibrt» making judicious use of the 
means at our command^ will secure everywhere 
regular attendance^ and ivithout this there can 
be no complete success. 

We should seek for high scholarship in our 
teachers. It is well that they understand the 
branches required by law> but we should seek 
for hi more. What would we not give to 
have spent the eight or ten years of our school 
life under the care of a teacher whose mind 
had been enlarged, elevated, purified by wide 
and thorough culture. Place the child in charge 
of a teacher who is an ardent lover of natural 
science, who knows the voice, the name, the 
habits of bird and insect, who has read the re- 
cord of the rocks, the flowers, the stars, and 
with wonder and delight he opens his eyes 
npon a new world ; he studies no longer dry 
forms but the living handiwork of God. To 
his awakened, eager curiosity his daily task is 
water to the thirsty soul. Give to the class an 
instructor whose mind is rich with historic 
lore, with the teachings of the past and the 
lessons of to-day; to whom Thucydides and 
the ^'old man eloquent" are not dead names, 
bat living, breathing fellow-beings ; let him 
hive traversed the desert with Livingstone, and 
climbed the mountains with Humboldt, felt the 
Arctic frosts with Kane, and walked through 
Europe with Taylor, and, as with breathless 
interest they listen to his words, the gray old 
world becomes to them a marvellous romance, 
from whose delightful pages they will never 
turn to the vapid trash which now belittles the 
mind and corrupts the morals of such multi- 
tudes of our youth. Let the grammar of our 
noble English be illustrated by a mind not only 
stored with the beauties of our own grand 
classics, but familiar with the silent tongues 
from which ours has sprung, and the living 
languages which have given it richness and 
flexibility, and the "valley of dry bones" is 
breathed upon by the breath of life, and from 
the graves of dead names spring the hosts of 
living thought. Let the refining influence, the 
indescribable charm of high culture be enforced 
and sanctified by an abiding love of purity and 
tmth, and in the heart of the child, narrow 
self*conceit will give place to the humility of 
wiitlom ; whatever is coarse and rude will hide 
itself for very shame, and all that is lovely be 
developed to adorn and bless his future life. 
Inspired by such an example, he will pursue 
Ills studies with tireless ardor, not with the 
narrow conception that they are the sum of 
all wisdom, but because they will unlock the 
countless treasures beyond. 



Is it asked almost in derision, if we can have 
such teachers in our common schools ? Such, 
I answer, we may have in one and all. Not 
this year, nor this decade ; the time is not yet. 
"The seeds of human progress are slow in 
ripening, and the generation that plants is not 
the generation which gathers in the harvest." 
It is for us to prepare the way ; we must show 
the necessity, prove the possibility, awaken the 
hope, and create the demand for this great 
good, and then by slow and constant progress 
it may be atuincd. Fond parental care counts 
no cost when the suflFering body pleads fbr re- 
lief, but the hungry soul makes no moan, and 
we see not, dream not of, the heaven-born 
faculties dwarfed, palsied and dying by our ne- 
glect. It is for us to give voice to this silent 
suffering, to show how infinitely superior is the 
spiritual to the physical nature, and how much 
more imperative its* wants, and then we may 
ask nor ask in vain for their relief. 

Far more than we imagine does the school- 
house form the character of the child. Not 
merely by the palpable effects of warmth and 
light and pure air, which are often sadly ne- 
glected, but by a subtle influence almost uni- 
versally ignored. How legitimate seem the un- 
kind, fretful tones, and coarse, careless habits 
which are found in the barren abode of dis- 
order and squalor ; while from a home made 
beautiful by taste and elegance, goes forth a 
magic kindness which cheers even the transient 
visitor. And so in the school- room, neatness 
and beauty will do more than the rod towards 
securing good order, and infinitely more to- 
ward the symmetrical development of the mind 
of the child. Orderly, carefiil habits may be 
first enforced, and then encouraged until they 
become the property of the child, who thus 
learns one of life's most useful lessons. 

We should teach entire and willing obedi- 
ence to authority, not because it is shrewd and 
will outwit, or severe and can crush, but be- 
cause it is just and right, and self-respect for- 
bids its violation. More and more should the 
child be taught to be a law unto himself, for 
only as he learns this self-control and obedi- 
ence to right, is he competent to discharge his 
duties as a man and a citizen. 

The prevailing lack of thoroughness should 
be corrected in the school. The necessities of 
a new country can be no longer pleaded as an 
excuse for this national fault, and it is the duty 
of all to strive to correct it. We should insist 
upon thoroughness in all things ; there is no- 
thing too trivial to be done well. The pre^* 
paration of an exercise, the performing of an 
example, crossing the floor or passing a book, 
should all be done with that grace which marks 
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the character of a gentleman. The pupil should 
prepare his lessons^ not with headlong haste to 
get through the book, but with the precision 
and care which will make him master of its 
contents. The habit of completing what we 
commence, of mastering what we undertake, 
of knowing for certain what we profess to 
know, and never grudging the patient effort 
necessary to secure this perfect result, is as valu- 
able as it is rare. 

All clownishness and roughness should be 
banished from the school -room. Nothing that 
would be condemned in the drawing-room of 
a cultivated family should be permitted here. 
The manners, far more than the scholastic at- 
tainments of the child will decide his position 
in society and his usefulness in the world, and 
hould therefore receive the teachers especial 
care. ^ 

The children should be taught the dignity 
of labor. It is God's price-mark of excellence 
from which there is no abatement. Without 
it existence is worthless ; and he only who has 
learned to labor has learned to live. We need 
not look to nations across the sea, or search the 
annals of the past for the contrast between a 
birthright of honest toil, and a heritage of ig- 
noble ease. Our land has furnished the parallel, 
and its terrible significance this generation can 
never forget, for the woeful picture is painted 
with our life-blood, and engraven on our souls. 
Shall we of the free North boast of this in- 
heritance of labor, and let pride defraud us of 
its blessings ? It has already laid its mortgage 
upon them, and unless we rouse ourselves to 
manly exertion, and by precept and example 
teach the children to reverence honest toil, 
upon us also will come poverty and blight. 

Shall we profess to honor labor and seek by 
every means to avoid and conceal its perform- 
ance ? Shall we not impress it upon the child, 
that the man who upon the farm or in the shop 
is earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
however rough his hands or coarse his clothes, 
i^ immeasurably superior to him who is hang- 
ing on in idleness to a crowded profession, or 
mingling with the miserable swarm of oiEcial 
parasites. That the woman who, when cir- 
cumstances make it necessary, can, without dis- 
guise or shame, perform the menial services of 
her household, while thus adding to the nobiU 
ity of her womanhood by proving herself a 
true and faithful helpmeet to her husband, de- 
tracts nothing from the delicacy of her refine- 
ment or the dignity of her self-respect. Teach 
him to seek that employment for which nature 
has fitted him, but by all means to seek labor,, 
not pay alone, remembering the injunction. 

Get work, get work, it is better than what 
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you work to get," and having found it to make 
no mask of its performance. Show him that 
the hand which holds the plow or grasps the 
hammer may be as tender and true as the one 
which only wields the pen. That those deli- 
cate thoughtful attentions to sister, wife and 
mother, which are the heart's definition of 
home, beautify alike the costly mansion and 
the humble cottage. That we should not seek 
education merely because of its market value, 
for its noblest object is not to fill the purse, bat 
to enrich the life. That labor should never be 
made the excuse for ignorance and clownish- 
ness, but should gather about its home every 
charm of refinement, every endearment of af- 
fection. Then will the effort to surpass others 
which now curses American life, become a 
strife to excel in generous kindness, in real 
worth, in stem virtue, in manly self-respect. 
Then shall we learn to measure a man not by 
the breadth of his acres or the height of his 
station, but by the sweep of his intellect and 
the largeness of his soul. We have still sadder 
evidence of our need to dignify labor. The 
most pernicious outgrowth of the eagerness to 
purchase ease at whatever price, is the corrup- 
tion which obtrudes its loathsome face into the 
high places of our land, bringing blight upon 
individual character and reproach upon our 
national fame. As Americans we may not hold 
our peace and see law and judgment made the 
price of place and gold. But while we do right 
to visit upon the culprit the weight of our right- 
eous indignation, we know that the dastard 
who can sell his soul knows no honor and feels 
no shame, and not to him but to those who 
come after him must we look to wipe out this 
disgrace. Are we not conjured by national 
honor and by Christian duty, by the dignity 
of justice and the sacredness of law, to use 
every energy of our souls to train up a genera- 
tion that will hound and hate the demon greed, 
that would prefer a crust in a hovel with un- 
tarnished honor, to the costliest elegance with 
the canker of bribery upon the soul. 

The work of education must be co-operative 
or it will rarely be crowned with success. All 
those having interest or authority should labor 
hand-in-hand, consulting and correcting each 
other's plans with the utmost freedom. The 
pupils should also be admitted to the circle. 
The day has gone by when direct antagonism 
between teacher and pupil is considered the 
natural order of events. Still this work is far 
from complete, and it should be our aim to 
carry it on to perfection. The teacher and 
pupils may be led to act in entire sympathy 
and harmony, each seeking constantly to pro- 
mote the other's interest and happiness. 
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This and much more we may do. 

Does the work of reform sfeem hopeless be- 
ause of its magnitude ? There is no good that 
Americans may not hope for. And more, ''it 
is part of the celestial machinery of God, and 
who puts that in gear for mankind, shall have 
the Almighty to turn his wheel." Had we 
the spirit of our forefathers who left their un- 
finished huts to build the school-house beside 
the church, and were we willing to give of our 
abundance, as they gave of their poverty, our 
record like theirs might be written in charac- 
ters of living light ; and as the blessed reward 
of labors, where enlightened Christian freedom 
was bom, there it would lovingly and securely 
dwell while the everlasting hills endure. 

Chester Co. Republican^ 



ON PUNISHING. 



Ought corporal punishment to be inflicted 
upon children? 

Many think this is a point already settled, 
snce Solomon declared, '' Foolishness is bound 
up in the heart of a child, but the rod of correc- 
tion shall drive it far from him." Whether we 
arc to infer from such language more than this, 
that children need rigorous government. Heave 
others to decide. It is very certain that good 
men have been brought up equally well with, 
and without, the rod. The selection of the 
means oi discipline must be left with the parents. 
If they can maintain good government without 
inflicting bodily chastisement, all the better. 

Some children are easily governed. Some 
are very susceptible to persuasion and to reason. 
It may be laid down as good doctrine, that the 
rod is not to be the first and chief resource, 
bat is to be deferred until all other means have 
been tried and have failed. Some parents 
would almost seem to watch for an opportunity 
to flagellate. They seem to think that the rod 
is in some mysterious way an instrument of 
virtue — ^a medium of mystic grace, (the very 
antithesis of the laying on of hands,") by 
whose touch certain beneficent qualities are 
imparted. All government to such, seems to 
reside in the switch. Only whip enough, and 
you have cleared your skirts of all blame, 
whatever becomes of the child. 

But, the more sensible view is, that the rod 
should be a thing in reserve ; something on 
which to fall back in extreme cases, when 
everything else has failed — but to be wholly 
avoided, if possible — and never used with vio- 
lence of temper on the parent's part. 

I. It should be dedicated to the baser &ults. 
A child should never be struck for inadver- 



tencies, for faults of forgetfulness, for irritabil- 
ity and carelessness, and for petty irregularities. 
But for lying, for filthiness, for cruelty to com- 
panions or to the brute creation, for downright 
meannesses, it may be used. It is a coarse 
remedy, and should be employed upon the 
coarse sins of our animal nature. 

2. When employed at all, it should be ad- 
ministered in strong doses. The whole sys- 
tem of slaps, pinches, snappings, and irritating 
blows, is to be condemned. These petty dis- 
ciplines tend to stir up anger, and rather en- 
courage evil in the child than subdue it. To 
be of any use, corporal punishment should be 
emphatic, and full of transient pain. Pain is 
the curative element in punishment. It em- 
phasizes transgression, it tends to associate 
temptation to evil with the receiving of pain, 
and so furnishes the child a motive for resist- 
ance ; in case of temper, obstinacy, or cruelty, 
it acts as a literal counter irritation, and brings 
down the passional excitement, by raising up 
a sharp counteracting sensation of suffering. 
But for any such end, there should be sharp 
and decisive dealing. Never use the rod for 
trifles — ^never trifle with it. Severely, or not 
at all. 

3. In administering physical punishment to 
a child, the bead should be left sacred from all 
violence. 

A person who will strike a child in any 
manner upon the head, deserves to be himself 
severely punished. Pulling the hair or ears, 
rapping the head with a thimble or with 
knuckles, boxing the ears, slapping the cheeks 
or the mouth, are all brutal expedients. Na- 
ture has provided other regions for the exercise 
of discipline, and to them should it be confined. 
The head is the seat of the mind. It is more 
liable to injury than any other part. These 
irritating and annoying practices are far more 
likely to rouse the child to malignant passions, 
than to alleviate them. 

4. The feeling with which you administer 
punishment will, generally, excite in the child 
a cqrresponding experience. If you bring 
anger, anger will be excited ; if you bring af- 
fection and sorrow, you will find the child re- 
sponding in sorrowful feelings ; if you bring 
moral feeling, the child's conscience will an- 
swer back again. Anger and severity destroy 
all benefit of punishment. Strong love and 
severity will, if anything can, work penitence 
and reformation of conduct. — H, W. Beecber, 



WANTED-A BOY WITH TEN POINTS. 



I. Honest. 2. Pure. 
Active. 5. Industrious. 



3. Intelligent. 4. 
6. Obedient. 7. 
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Steady, 8. Obliging. 9. Polite. 10. Neat. 
One thousand first-rate places are open for one 
thousand boys who come up to the standard. 
Each boy can suit his taste as to the kind of 
business he would prefer. The places are 
ready in any kind of occupation. Many of 
them are already filled by boys who lack some 
of the most important points, but they will 
soon be vacant. One is an office not far from 
where we write. The lad who has the situa- 
tion is losing his first point. He likes to attend 
the circus and theatre. This costs more money 
than he can aflbrd, but somehow he manages 
to be there frequently. His employers are 
quietly watching to learn how he gets so much 
spending money ; they will soon discover a 
leak in the money drawer, detect the dishonest 
boy, and his place will be ready for some one 
who is now getting ready for it by observing 
point No. I, and being truthful in all his ways. 
Some situations will soon be vacant, because 
the boys have been poisoned by reading bad 
books, such as they would not dare to show to 
their fathers, and would be ashamed to have 
their mothers see. The impure thoughts sug- 
gested by these books will lead to vicious acts ; 
the boys will be ruined, and their places must 
be filled. Who will be ready for one of these 
vacancies ? Distinguished lawyers, useful min- 
isters, skillful physicians, successful merchants, 
must all soon leave their places for somebody 
else to fill. One by one they are removed by 
death. Mind your ten points, boys ; they will 
prepare you to step into vacancies in the front 
rank. Every man who is worthy to employ a 
boy is looking for you, if you have the points. 
Do not fear that you will be overlooked. A 
young person having these qualities will shine 
as plainly as a star at night. We have named 
ten points that go toward making up the char- 
acter of a successful boy, so that they can be 
easily remembered. You can imagine one on 
each finger, and so keep them in mind, they 
will be worth more than diamond rings, and 
you will then never be ashamed to "show 
your hand." — Exchange. 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 



We have before alluded to the very excellent 
art school in this city for the education of 
women, called "The School of Design." 
Mr. Braidwood, the able Principal, delivered 
an address, some time since, before the pupils, 
well worthy of the attention of those interested 
in such institutions, because of the broad views 
expressed concerning such instruction as the 
means of independent support for women by 
their own exertions. Men labor for their own 
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support, and the tendency is to make that sup- 
port sure. They must, at the very least, raise 
themselves to the honorable condition of self- 
maintenance, or be disgraced in the eyes of all, 
and every avenue that leads to fame and for- 
tune is open to them. Women require food, 
clothing, shelter, education, and support in 
every way, just as much as men, and why they 
are not trained so as to be able to produce for 
themselves, is the crowning oversight of our 
social policy. 

From this state of things there must arise a 
great deal of wrong and suffering, increasing in 
amount and intensity with the increase of pop- 
ulation and civilization. Few, perhaps, there 
are who do not know one or more families, 
striving to maintain a respectable position, 
whose eflbrts would be lighter in many ways 
if each member had been brought up to labor 
for his or her own support, in an independent 
and honorable manner. How many women 
who have begun life with high hopes, and been 
brought up in comfort, have been driven by 
circumstances into helpless poverty, because 
they have had no special training to fit them 
for self-support. And how many others, for 
the same reason, are compelled to be dependent 
on their relatives, and eking out a miserable 
existence by means of the compassion that 
their helplessness excites. Although society 
has not made adequate provision to enable 
women to support themselves, yet there is a 
confident and self-complacent idea that, by 
marriage, they shall be provided for. If all 
women married, and if all husbands invariably 
retained, through life, their health, energies, 
and morals, and if they were all kind and 
thoughtful of their wives, and were 'never out 
of work or money, and never left their wives 
widows, and their children fatherless, there 
might be some reason in this arrangement. 
But as, in real life, these things are daily hap- 
pening, such an arrangement is daily demon- 
strated to be wholly insufficient, and hence ^9 
necessity of multiplying well-paid, respectable 
pursuits and professions for women, by which 
they can earn their own living independently, 
becomes every day more apparent, both for 
the good of the individual and of society. The 
domain of industry knows no sex, nor should 
that of art and science. It is by introducing 
women into all the avenues of knowledge that 
they can best discover what they are best 
fitted for, and can carry on for the greatest 
good of all of every sex, and for their own fu- 
ture protection and support. Some interesting 
illustrations have happened in this Philadelphia 
school. A beautiful young girl, child of a 
wealthy father, entered the school as an addi- 
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tional accomplishment; but» still full of the 
conventional idea of woman's destiny, her 
father told her that it would never be necessary 
for her to work. Subsequently, her father, in- 
volved in business embarrassments, lost his 
whole fortune. She then drew from the sav- 
irg fund a small sum she had laid by from the 
proceeds of her school accomplishments. And 
that father then saw before him a daughter 
capable not only of taking care of herself, but 
of assisting hiiA in his hour of distress. What 
a comment on the purse-proud sentiment, 
"You will never have to work." Another 
lady learned wood engraving at the same es- 
tablishment, and when her husband was sick 
she, by her work, took care of him, kept her 
house, and carries on the business still. If 
these sensible and capable women had kept the 
common faith, they would have been as help- 
less as many of their sisters, and could not 
have reached the creditable position they now 
hold in the minds of all who know them. 

The growth and diversity of our civilization 
demand that society adopt a better and wiser 
theory for woman's social life, and that parents 
exhibit a more judicious care for their daugh- 
ters. Let them become as anxious for the 

I proper training of their girls as they now are 
for their marriage, and so educate them as to 
enable them to cope with the inevitable or 

I possible changes of life, and they will abolish 
many of the evils that now afflict families and 

j society. The injurious effects of bringing up 

I women wholly for marriage are greater in num- 
ber, and more hurtful to individuals, than 
most people imagine. Much is said of the in- 
fiuence of woman ; but the true influence of 
sterling wbmanhood cannot be general until 
she is made less dependent than she is now. 
These schools of design, and others of similar 

1 charaaer, are based on the proposition that 
brains arc brains, whether in the heads of men 
or women. They do not propose to establish 
branches of industry, suitable merely to super- 
ficial minds, but so to educate and develop 
those minds so as to enable them to practice 
SQccessftilly such branches as may be congenial, 
remunerative, and of the greatest benefit to 
society at large. — PbiU. Ledger. 

THE BRIDGE. 

There is a bridge in the experience of every 
human being that marks the passage from child- 
hood to maturity. This constitutional change 
in the physical system, is often the determining 
point, and on the course which the child then 
takes, the whole future turns. 

We believe that too little distinct and clear 



attention has been given, in works of educa- 
tion, to this great physical crisis, and conse- 
quently parents and children both, to a great 
extent, come to it blindly, and struggle through 
it darkly. A great number of youth, of both 
sexes, are away from home, at boarding-schools, 
during this critical * period, snd yet, probably, 
few teachers .have ever set themselves seriously 
to understand this great fact in the lives of 
their scholars, and to arrange the discipline of 
school in relation to it. Even when the child 
is at home, parents and children meet the trials 
of this transition period with too little prepa- 
ration and consideration. 

The period of the constitutional change in 
both sexes, differs both in the time of its occur 
rence, and the length of time that the constitu- 
tional disturbances last. In some families and 
races it occurs earlier, and in others later — in 
some cases it is attended with little trouble, 
and in others the whole mental and moral con- 
stitution seems, for the time being, to be thrown 
into confusion. As a rule, in northern clinuites, 
parents should be on the lookout for the symp- 
toms of this change after the twelfth year, and, 
after that time, the possibility of such an agita- 
tion of the system should be constantly borne 
in mind, and the child watched and cared for 
accordingly. Parents ought not be alarmed or 
angry should there appear to be an unaccount- 
able change in the character of the child. The 
most quiet and submissive often, at this period, 
become turbulent and fractious, and the temper 
heretofore placid becomes fretful and irritable. 
Violent disgusts are often conceived towards 
things, persons and subjects, which before have 
been regarded with complacency. The boy 
that up to this period has seemed a docile, sub- 
missive Sunday-school disciple, fond of his 
hymn book and his Bible, suddenly breaks 
away from religion and declares himself tired ^ 
of hymns and scripture, scoffs at rules and les- 
sons, and takes every opportunity to keep clear 
of them. 

In boys, this period is often marked by im- 
patience of home rule and quiet — by love of 
noise and disturbance, and a wild anxious de- 
sire to fly from restraint. Hence, many at this 
age break from home and run away to sea, 
often embittering a whole life, by not being 
rightly managed at its critical point. These 
violent symptoms are apt to attend the change 
of life in children of a strong animal tempera- 
ment, where there is a great deal of bodily 
force to be developed, and it is greatly in- 
creased if the growth and development is 
rapid. In such cases, attended by an irritable 
nervous temperament, the disturbance amounts 
almost to insanity. 
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With young persons of a more quiet tem- 
peramenty and a less amount of animal vigor, 
the change is marked with symptoms not out- 
wardly so striking, but 'equally demanding 
care. Instead of breaking away from restraint, 
becoming turbulent and disorderly, young per- 
sons of this character often "become victims to 
a sort of passive melancholy. They are dis- 
tressed with conscientious doubts and scruples, 
or they are harassed with a torturing self-con- 
sciousness, and have secret morbid fancies 
which often dangerously affect the health and 
spirits. 

As this is the period when the great sexual 
change which constitutes the child — ^man or 
woman, takes place, it is one in which curios- 
ity is apt to be aroused upon that mysterious 
subject, and it is to be regretted that for one 
good, plain, sincere instructor, who tells the 
child clear and noble truths, in chaste and 
modest language, there are twenty of the devil's 
angels always ready to fill the rising curiosity 
of youth with dangerous and fatal images. 

There is a series of literature prepared ex- 
pressly with reference to this work of corrup- 
tion, that parents or teachers seldom see. Such 
pamphlets are sometimes to be found, lying 
like serpents, concealed in the darkest corners 
of a school-boy's room. Often a boy, out- 
wardly quiet, \;^ho makes no noise and no dis- 
order, is growing weak and thin, while he lies 
on his bed secretly gloating over this poison 
literature, which blights the poor victim's life 
in its very morning. Perhaps the father and 
the mother of this very boy were too delicate 
to be able to explain to him, in safe and plain 
terms, those mysteries of his being into which 
he is ignorantly passing, and therefore the 
Devil, who is not embarrassed by delicacy, 
takes the tuition of him. 

The young girl, at this stage of life, is liable 
to many dangers. Life is often sacrificed by 
these poor young creatures, in simple ignorance 
of the risks they run. If life be spared, the 
foundation is often laid^of life-long disorders 
of the nervous system, which embitter their 
peace, and shroud all their future days with 
melancholy. Such are the evils which come 
from ignorance and mismanagement in this 
period. Many a healthy, happy girl passes 
through this crisis into a nervous, complaining 
woman. 

We have just indicated the dangers of this* 
transition stage in this Mother* s magazine ^ to 
suggest to those who have the care of young 
children a careful preparation beforehand, to 
understand this period of life, and thus enable 
themselves to treat it wisely. 



A mother, well instructed and prepared, 
might, on the first appearance of symptoms 
which mark a constitutional disturbance, say to 
a child : *^ You are now about to pass through 
an important and critical period of your life. 
You are growing rapidly — your brain and ner- 
vous system being taxed to supply this growth, 
is in a highly excitable state. You may con- 
sequently feel more irritable, and, perhaps, 
often suffer from very disagreeable feelings; 
but if you arc careful to keep up 'self-control — 
if you attend strictly to the rules of health, in 
a year or two these troubles will pass away, 
and you will be a happy,"" healthy man or 
woman." 

. The necessity of self-control must be mildly, 
but firmly enforced. If a young girl is tempted 
to give way to hysterical symptoms, in any of 
their various forms, or a boy to morbid appe- 
tites or impulses, which seem to them, at the 
time, irresistible, the parent should try to 
make them understand how all-important it is, 
just at this critical era, to establish a firm habit 
of self-government, and never to allow one's 
self to do an unreasonable thing merely because 
one feels an unaccountable impulse to do it. 
Multitudes of boys fall into fatal habits of in- 
temperance or other destructive vices, through 
the unguided and ill-understood cravings of this 
period of life. They are away from home, at 
boarding-schools, where there is no care for 
their peculiar wants ; where the food is ill- 
adapted ; where the only thing thought of is 
to press up this already taxed brain to a certain 
amount of study. Under these circumstances, 
they seize wildly on tobacco, or the «iore 
dreadful stimulus of alcohol, to allay these 
feverish cravings, and thus, out of ignorance, 
the ruin of a whole life is wrought. 

It is hoped these few hints may turn the 
thought and inquiries of parents to this subject. 
It is one that needs a volume, and an article 
like this can only indicate an outline, which 
parents and teachers must wisely fill out. But 
it is especially the mother^ s business, like Mary, 
to <^keep all these things and ponder them in 
her heart." The rearing of childhood to the 
seventh year is full of care and anxiety* 
Teething, and the various diseases of infancy, 
such as measles, mumps, whooping cough, scar- 
let fever, &c., all bring their dangers. But 
when these are all past, and the child seems at 
last to have cast firm roots into life, and to have 
become a fixture in this mortal state, then 
comes this last and severest trial. If this be 
passed safely, the human being is then, to all 
appearance, well established for a prosperous 
life. 

One remark should be added : While religion 
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should be the great moving force relied on in 
carrying the child through his early education, 
it is particularly important to guard against any 
thing of a driving or stringent religious action, 
at any one particular time during the delicate 
period we speak of. All the religious in£u- 
ences used should be calm, quiet, gentle, ap- 
pealing mainly to the reason and to the affec- 
tions. The child should never be driven into 
states of religious crisis, violently excited, or 
forced to special religious exercises, by special 
and pressing urgency, such as often occurs in 
time of revival. The great evil of such periods 
is that they come in collision with a certain 
great law which regulates the action of all 
brain forces, and invariably punishes any over- 
action of them. Any over-strain of the brain 
or nervous system, with regard to a particular 
sobject, brings on a reaction of the mind, by 
which that subject is reg«^ded with dislike and 
sometimes with aversion, amounting to horror. 

Many young people have contracted a per- 
manent habit of dislike to religion, by an early 
wer-stram upon their moral faculties in this 
important period of life. This consideration 
cannot be too seriously pondered by both 
parents and teachers. — Mrs. Stotoe in ** The 
Mother at HomeP 
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AN INTERVIEW— ITS RESULT. 



I Not long ago, as I was engaged in the ordi- 
I nary work of overseeing and teaching in my 
I school, a young lady entered, and at my re- 
quest, took a seat for a little while where she 
could see and hear what was going on by and 
with the classes. I had^ seen her before, out 
could not claim anything like real acquaint- 
ance with her. She sat until time for recess, 
and when the period for that arrived, she took 
the opportunity to come forward to my desk 
and seek a few words of conversation. She is 
a teacher in one of the graded schools of our 
State, and, for aught I know, gives as good sat- 
is^ction in the position to which she has been 
assigned, as do any of her associates in theirs. 
She seemed young and modest, and a little dif- 
fident in regard to the errand to do which had 
evidently brought her to the place which she was 
visiting. Our interview was necessarily brief. 
All that she had to say had evidently resolved it- 
self into the compass of a few short sentences, 
and I had not the time to say in reply any- 
thing more than could be comprised within the 
limits of like brevities, and yet I am not pre- 
pared to say that the interview was an insigni- 
I ficantone because brief. Indeed I have often 
thought that brevity is not only " the soul of 
wit," but that of wisdom as well. 



But to resume. What was the nature of 
this interview ? The lady had come to say 
that she had been teaching for som^ time; 
that she has not been, and is not, satisfied with 
what she can do with, and for her pupils, in 
and out of the school-room, as a teacher ; that 
she is not so situated that she can avail herself 
of, and take a course in either of our State 
Normal schools ; and that she desires advice as 
to how she may pursue a system of self-train* 
ing while she is engaged in the conduct of the 
classes intrusted to her care. And what was 
my reply ? It was, indeed, very brief. ** My 
friend, I am yety glad you have come to me ; 
I assure you that I am much interested in the 
case you present to me; if my experience, 
study, and observation can be of any benefit to 
you, it shall, certainly not be wanting. I have 
no time, as you see, at present, to go into de- 
tails, but I will call very soon at your boarding 
place, and have a long talk with you." 

Thus much for the interview as to its na- 
ture, and now for part second. What has 
come of it. 

In the first place, it has been provocative of 
thought, and of thought, as I believe, in a 
channel and with a design which shonld be 
profitable to myself and others. What has- 
been the channel and what the design ? 

Of course the question which first arose in 
my mind, was. How shall I do for this person 
that which she desires ? And then, as under- 
lying this question, I was thrown back to con- 
sider : Exactly what is it that I have been re- 
quested to do ? After a little thought, my 
work seemed to resolve itself into this : You 
are desired to do nothing less' than tell this 
teacher what is a desirable course of self-culture 
and training for her to pursue, in order that she 
may do well the work she has to do in her 
present position, and so be prepared, in due 
time, to go up higher ; and also in what way 
and upon what principles she may work, and 
be sure that she will accomplish the result upon 
the attainment of which her eye is fixed. I 
have a few remarks to make in regard to this 
case, and then must content myself to leave it 
to the reader. 

1st. I ask the reader to note the fact, that 
the opportunity has been offered for doing 
what may result in a vast amount of good. 
This lady would never, probably, have put her- 
self within the reach of counsel, unless she had 
been possessed of a spirit which insures that, if 
good seed be sown, a plentiful harvest may be 
looked for as certain to follow. I believe the 
word will be received into a good and honest 
heart. 
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2d. It is worth while to remember that this 
is a representative individual ; feels unfit to 
teach ; can not avail herself of the advantages 
offered by the training school for teachers ; 
ready and anxious to receive and make good 
use of the help of seniors in the work of educa- 
tion. How many of these are there, my fel- 
low-laborer, about you, and what are you doing 
to benefit them ? 

^i. 1 suppose this article will hardly be 
likely to be read by any who are not in some 
measure striving to do for themselves what this 
individual desires to know how to do. Such 
persons seldom read an educational periodical, 
and if they do, they seldom see anything 
therein calculated to enable them to do better 
their school work. But I ask all who read to 
Inquire whether they are pursuing self-culture 
with any definite plan, and if so, whether theirs 
is the best course, and whether they are per- 
sistent and faithful in its pursuit. 

4th. I ask every one who may take the 
trouble to read this to ask himself whether he 
or any one can afford to 'stand aloof from any 
movement designed to increase belief that 
teaching is a science governed by laws, an un- 
derstanding and application of which is, and 
ever must be, essential to success in the disci- 
pline and training of the young. 

Minnesota Teacher, 



BAD SPELLING. 



Nearly every newspaper we pick up — and 
we pick up a great many — spells these words 
incorrectly : 

Innuendo. . Innuo^ from which it is derived, 
would look very strange with one n. 

Vilify. It is as difficult to get this. word set 
up with one 1 as it is to have innuendo printed 
with two n's. Like vilipend, it is from vilisy 
vile, and ought to be as easily spelled. 

Enceinte. This word is not spelled cor- 
rectly, or pronounced properly, one time in 
five hundred. The e precedes the i, and it is 
a word of two syllables, not of three — pro- 
nounced ang-sant or en-sant. In Blackstone it 
is spelled enseint. 

Vying. People will insist upon spelling 
this vieing. Dicing, from die, would be 
equally proper. 

Supersede is often printed supercede, as it 
was in an article in this paper the other day, 
although we spelled it properly in the copy, 
and corrected it in the proof. 

Sibyl is found with y in the first syllable in 
books otherwise faultless. 

Inflammation, inflammatory, inflammable, 
are from famma, and have two m's. 



Siege and seize, with many other words 
having ie or ei, are often incorrectly printed. 

A few other words may be added — Apos- 
tasy, ecstasy, diphthong, embarrassment, harass, 
bouquet, ennoble, stereotype, rhythm, siphon, 
Apollo, apropos, siren, withhold, threshold, 
Britannia, Britany, Waverley, Macaulay, Gib- 
ralter, aerial, aerated, aeronaut, separate, Car- 
thaginian, connoisseur, exorbitant, exonerate, 
and Catiline — the last word being the most 
unfortunate one in the whole list. Lowell 
says that the only thing on which all Members 
of Congress agree is the wrong spelling of 
Catiline. 

Dogberry told neighbor Francis Seacoal" 
that, ''to be a well-favored man is the gift of 
fortune, but to write and read comes by nature" 
— and there arc many of that way of thinking. 

Chicago Journal, 

DAYLIGHT. 

The established doctrine is that heat and 
light are propelled from the solar orb equally 
into all parts of surrounding space, and fall 
upon the earth and other planets just as (and 
no more than) they do upon any waste part of 
the sky. And these rays of heat and light, we 
are told, decrease rapidly alike in number and 
in power, diminishing with the square of the 
distance from their source, the sun. But is it 
so? Ascend in a balloon, and what do we 
find ? Do heat and light increase in intensity 
as we rise in the air nearer to the sun ? By no 
means. Six miles up, all heat is gone. The 
thermometer is at zero, and hoar-frost gathers 
on every cord of the rigging of the air-ship. 
How can this be, if heat comes down on us in 
diminishing force from the sun ? If that were 
true, heat ought to increase rapidly as we as- 
cend nearer to the sun, the source of it. Even 
light, though exceedingly pure, — the air being 
there free from the aqueous element, — ^is less 
intense in those airy altitudes. Look up from 
the car of the balloon into the abyss of sky 
above, and what do we see ! A bright dazzle 
comes from the spot in the heavens where the 
sun is ; but he is shorn of his rays. 

All around, the sky overhead is of a deep 
azure, like the color of Prussian blue, — a well 
known sign of light imperfectly developed ; just 
as seen in the flame of a candle or gas jet, at the 
part of imperfect combustion, — or, to take s 
better example, just as the blue flash of the 
electric machine becomes yellow or white 
light, when the power of the machine is in* 
creased. There is light in the air at those al- 
titudes; the moment the prism, by the 'gyra- 
tions of the car, is inclined away from the di- 
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rect rays of the sun, there is no spectrum at all. 

Manifestly, then, neither heat nor light 
comes to us from the sun in the manner sup- 
posed, — ^namely, travelling down to us through 
the empty waste of space, and decreasing with 
the square of the distance. For, if this were 
the fact, both heat and light would increase 
rapidly with the lessening distance as we as- 
cend, whereas light diminishes, and heat wholly 
disappears ! 

Calmly considered, these facts of themselves 
not only upset the common theory, but suggest 
the true one. Heat and light are generated, 
spring into existence, within the sphere of our 
own planet. No heat or light in the wastes of 
space. Heat there can be none, seeing that the 
themometer falls to zero only six miles above 
the earth's surface. And light, too, evidently 
fades away into a thin blue luminosity in those 
upper regions where the terrestrial gases, the 
exhalations of the solid earth, become attenua- 
ted, — ^where probably they gradually merge 
into pure hydrogen, and into that most subtle 
sublimation of matter which we call ether, 
which is present even in a vacuum of an air- 
pump. 

The daylight, I say, is the offspring of our 
own planet impregnated (so to speak) by the 
great solar orb. Our heat and light are gene- 
rated within the domain of earth itself. A cos- 
mical force, which we call gravitation or at- 
traction, — and which is more or less inherent 
in all matter, — comes from the sun ; and that 
force or influence becomes light and heat when 
it enters and acts upon the atmosphere — the 
gaseous and ethereal envelope which surrounds 
the planets. — Belgravia, 

WHY THE BOYS SHOULD LEARN 
FARMING. 

Every pursuit or calling that ministers to the 
sustenance, comfort, or enlightenment of man- 
kind is honorable and laudable. That is a nar- 
row and essentially false conception which re- 
gards the fa];mer as more a benefactor than a 
beneficiary, and stigmatizes as drones and cor- 
morants all who do not directly contribute to 
the production and increase of material wealth. 
The upright, able lawyer ; the studious, skilful 
physician ; the pious^ loving clergyman, are 
workingmen, as truly and quite as nobly as 
though they were wood-choppers and brick- 
layers. He who, by whatever means, helps to 
diminish the fearful aggregate of ignorance, sin, 
and suffering in the world, and diffuse instead 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness, is worthy of 
all honor, and far from me be the wish to dis- 
courage and degrade him. And yet I hold it 



the duty of every father to look well to the 
physical and industrial training of his sons and 
daughters — to see that each of them is early 
inured to some form of manual labor, and 
thoroughly trained to efficiency in some pur- 
suit which ministers directly to the material or 
physical needs of mankind. My reasons for 
this conviction are summed up as follows : 

1. The demand for intellectual labor or its 
products, and even for mercantile capacity, is 
exceedingly capricious. In a season of com- 
mercial prosperity, a great city affords employ- 
ment to thousands as* clerks, book-keepers, 
teachers of music, languages, etc., etc., who 
will nearly all be left high and dry by the ebb 
of the tide. War, pestilence, a bad harvest, a 
business revulsion, throws them suddenly out 
of employment, and no merit or excellence on 
their part can avert the catastrophe. I would 
have every one so armed and equipped for the 
battle of life that, if suddenly unhorsed, he can 
fight on efficiently and undismayedly on foot. 

2. The professions are fearfully overcrowded. 
A Western village is half peopled by doctors 
and lawyers, who have rushed in ahead of the 
expected flood of immigration. Like miners 
in the Sierra Nevada or Rocky Mountains, 
they have severally staked out their claims, and 
are waiting for others to come in and help to 
develop and work them to mutual profit. But 

while the grass grows, the steed starves.** 
Whatever may be their fortune ten or twenty 
years hence — and events are constantly inter- 
posing to blast their sanguine hopes — doctors, 
lawyers, are often winning but a meagre, pre- 
carious support for the present. ^'I cannot 
dig; to beg I am ashamed," is the plaint 
which many would utter if they could afford to 
be frank and outspoken. Thousands suffer and 
stagger on, oppressed by want and ever-increas- 
ing debt, who would gladly take refuge in pro- 
ductive industry, if they had been trained to 
familiarity with pitchforks and plough-handles. 
They would outgrow their present embarrass- 
ments if it were not for the new doctors and 
lawyers, annually ground out to compete with 
them for practice, and whose training is as 
helplessly one-sided as their own. I would 
qualify the professional men who shall hence- 
forth be trained for a broade^ and more assured 
usefulness than that of their elder brethren. 

3. The city swarms with hungry, needy, 
shivering, cowering, cringing fellow-mortals, 
all in eager, imploring, hopeless request of 

something to do." To the reproach of what 
passes for education, I must say that a majority 
of these have had considerable money spent in 
schooling them for lives of usefulness. They 
are qualified (I presume) to keep books, or 
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copy manuscripts, or teach languages, or act as 
governesses, or follow some other of the fright- 
fully over-stocked vocations. But when I say 
to one of them, The work you seek is posi- 
tively not to be had, since ten want to do it 
where one wants it done ; you must strike off 
into the broad, free country, and ask farmer 
after farmer to give you work, till you find it," 
the general response, **I know nothing of 
farming," strikes on my ear like a knell. Even 
at seasons when the farmers were intensely 
hurried by their summer harvest, and ready to 
pay largely for any help thatwas not hindrance, 
I have known ,our city to be thronged with 
weary, sad petitioners for something to do." 
If our current education were not a blunder or 
a fraud, this could not be. 

I live when I can in the country, though 
most of my sleeping, and nearly all my waking 
hours, are given to work which calls me to' 
the city. My neighbors are mainly farmers, 
generally in fair circumstances, whose children 
are fairly educated, or may be if they will. I 
regret to say that a majority of them prefer 
not to follow their father's vocation, but want 
to live by trade, by office, or something else 
than farming. And the reason, to my mind, 
is clear : their education and their whole intellec- 
tual, culture lead away from the farm. Their 
school-books contain nothing calculated to 
make them love agriculture, or qualify them to 
excel in it ; their fireside reading is not of 
chemistry, geology, and the related sciences, 
but of knights and fairies, troubadours and 
tournaments — in short, all things calculated to 
make them detest farming as a coarse, plodding, 
hum-drum pursuit, fit only for inveterate dunces 
and illiterate boors. I protest against this as 
false, and pernicious, and demand an education 
and a literature which shall win our farmers' 
sons to prize and honor the calling of their 
fathers. 

A political economist has observed that 
labor, unless used at the moment of production, 
is lost forever. In most vocations, it is impos- 
sible to produce beyond the day's needs. The 
doctor can only cure diseases as they manifest 
themselves ; the best lawyer cannot anticipate 
next year's legal business; the carpenter and 
mason cannot build houses except as they are 
wanted. The farmer, on the contrary, may 
grow corn or cattle, flax, wool, or cotton in 
excess of the current demand, and store it 
against the time of need. Better still : he may 
drain, and subsoil, and fertilize ; may plant 
trees, and graft, and prune, so as to double his 
product in the future by a judicious expendi- 
ture of effort in the present. If a hundred 
thousand additional lawyers and doctors were 



let loose upon the community, I do not feel 
sure that the net result would be more justice 
or less disease and death, while I am quite 
sure that the national wealth would not be in- 
creased thereby ; but a hundred thousand en- 
lightened, efficient farmers, added to those we 
already have, could hardly fail to add one hun- 
dred millions per annum to the property which 
shall be the heritage of our children. 

My countrymen ! let us each do his best to 
increase the proportion of useful workers to 
pestilent idlers in the community. Nay, 
more j let us try to increase the proportion of 
producers to exchangers or distributors of 
wealth. Fences, and padlocks, and palicemen, 
and revenue officer^, may be necessities of our 
present condition — ^I presume them to be so ; 
but we might have our country so well fenced, 
and padlocked, and policed, that we should all 
starve to death. There is no shadow of danger 
that too few will seek to live by law, physic, 
trade, etc., etc., while there is great danger 
that trade and the professions will be over- 
crowded, to the neglect and detriment of pro- 
ductive industry. Let us face the foe that 
menaces our position, and defeat him if we 
can. — Horace Greeley in ** Hearth and Home J* 



Let us Help One Another. — This little 
sentence should be written on every heart, and 
stamped on every memory. It should be the 
golden rule not only practiced in every house- 
hold, but throughout the world. By helping 
one another, we not only remove thorns from 
the pathway, and anxiety from the mind, but 
we feel a sense of pleasure in our own hearts, 
knowing we are doing a duty to a fellow crea- 
ture. A helping hand, or an encouraging word 
is no loss to us, yet a benefit to others. Who 
has not felt the power of this little sentence ? 
Who has not needed the encouragement and 
aid of a kind friend ? How soothing, when 
perplexed with some task that is mysterious 
and burdensome, to feel a hand on the shoulder 
and to hear a kind voice whisper : '* Do not be 
discouraged — I see your trouble — let me help 
you." What strength is inspired — what hope 
created — what sweet gratitude is felt, and the 
great difficulty is dissolved as dew beneath the 
sunshine. Yes, let us help one another by en- 
deavoring to strengthen and encouj-age the 
weak, and lifting the burden of care from the 
weary and oppressed, that life may glide 
smoothly on, and the fount of bitterness yield 
sweet waters ; and He whose willing hand is 
ever ready to aid us, will reward our humble 
endeavors, and every good deed will be as 

bread cast upon the waters, to return after 
many days," if not to us, to those we love. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Tlie PenntyWania State Agricultural Society will hold 
id aext ezhibidon at HARRISBURO, commencing 
Tuesday, September aStfa, 1 869, and to continue four 
dayi. For particulan, addreas the Secretary at Harrigburg. 

Amos E. Kapp, Pr«V. 

D. W. SuLBM, Rec, Sec, 
EuuDGE McCoNUT, Cor, Sec. 

HoK. J. P. WiCKBRSHAM, Ststc Superin- 
tendcnt of Pennsylvania, has in his possession 
free return tickets on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for members of the National Association, 
to meet in Trenton. 



PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tuesday, August loth, 1869 — Morning Ses- 
sion — 10 o'clock. 

1. Organisation. 

2. Opening exercises* 

3. Address of welcome, by Rev. J. K. Plitt. 

4. Response by the Association. 

5. Miscellaneous Business. 

6. Inaugural address by the President, Prof. 
S. S. Jack, Westmoreland county. 

Afternoon Session — 2 o'clock. 

1. Report. Mental Philosophy and its rela- 
tion to the theory of teaching — ^J. R. Gaff, 
Chamber&burg, Pa. 

2. Report. State Normal Schools — Prof. 
I. O. Best, Bloomsburg State Normal School. 

3. Discussion of the above report, to be 
opened by George W. Fetter, Principal Girls' 
Normal School, Philadelphia, and Prof. S. B. 
Heiges, York county. 

4* Essay. The needs of our public schools 
•^-Miss Martha Glass, Pittsburg. 
5. Adjournment. 
Evening Session — 7 J o'clock. 

1. Address* Conflict and Reform — Rev. 
W. C. Falconer, Mercer county. 

2. Discussion. Topic to be selected by the 
AisociatioiK 



Associate^ J. P. McCASKEY. 



3. Adjournment. 

Wednesday, August iitb — Morning Session 
— 9 o'clock. 

1. Opening exercises. 

2. Report, The family school and church 
as educators of youth — Col. Cornforth, Mc- 
Kean county. 

3. Discussion of the above report, to be 
opened by Amos Row, Esq., of Lancaster^ 
Pa., and Prof. Shumaker, Chambersbarg, Pa.. 

4* Report of committee on absenteeism as. 
related to crime — ^J. C. Gilchrist, Esq., chair^^ 
man, Washington county. 

5. Report. Permanent certificates — S. 1). 
Ingram, Esq., Dauphin county. 

6. Discussion of the above report, to b^ 
opened by David Evans, Esq., Superintendent 
of Lancaster county, and J. A. M. Passmore^. 
Esq., Pottsvillc, Pa. 

7. Adjournment. 
j^temoon Session — 2 o'clock; 

1. Address. Civil Government — C. Town- 
send, New York. 

2. Report. School attendance — Prof. H. S. 
Jones, Superintendent of Erie City. 

3. Discussion of the above report, to be 
opened by .Miss Maria L. Sandford, Chester 
county, and T. J. Chapman, Esq., Superin-^ 
tendent of Cambria county. 

4. Appointment of committees. 
$. Adjournment. 

Evening Session — 7 J o'clock. 

1. Essay. "Stilts" — Miss Jennie Reighas^,. 
Williamsport. 

2. Address. ** Teachers' Inner Life** — 
Hon. E. E. White, Sute Superintendent of 
Ohio. 

3. Adjournment. 

Thursday, August iitb. — Morning Session— ^ 
9 o'clock. 

1. Opening exercises. 

2. Report. Must the clasncs be abandbned*? 
D. 8. Bums, Esq>, Supt., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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3. Discussion of the above report, to be open- 
ed by Geo. J. Luckey, A. M., Supt. Pittsburg, 
and Prof. Allen, Tioga county. 

4. Lecture. Shall common sense sweep 
away legal cobwebs? — Swinthin Shortledge, 
A. M., Kennet Square, Pa. 

5. Adjournment. 
Afternoon Session — 2 o'clock. 

1. Address. State aid for the course of 
higher education. Rev. Robt. Audley Brown, 
D. D., Prest. Westminster College. 

2. Report of Committees. 

3. Election of officers. 

4. Adjournment. 
Evening Session — 7} o'clock. 

1. Addresses by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
State Superintendent, Hon. Tho. H. Bur- 
rowes. Prof. Brooks and others. 

2. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

3. Sociable. 

4. Adjournment. 



The above programme presents a variety of 
interesting topics. The exercises will be in- 
terspersed during the day and evening with 
vocal and instrumental music, and also with 
select readings by some of the most prominent 
elocutionists in the country. 

The people of Greensburg are making am- 
ple arrangements to give the Association a hearty 
reception. Ladies will be entertained free ot 
charge, and the hotel rates for gentlemen will 
range from $1 to $1.50 per day. 

A list of railroads i^voring the Association is 
published below. 

The local arrangements have been placed in 
the hands of an efficient committee, with James 
C. Clark, Esq., of Greensburg, chairman. 

No efforts will be spared on the part of the 
executive committee and the committee at 
Greensburg to make this meeting one of the 
largest and most successful that has ever been 
held. Let there be such a turnout of the 
teachers of the State as is worthy of the great 
cause which they represent. 

Henry Houck, 

Chairman Ex. Com, 



RAILROAD ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE STATE 
teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The railroad superintendents and general 
ticket agents have been very liberal, and if the 
teachers avail themselves of these arrangements, 
the applications for the same favors next year 
can be made and received with much better 
grace. It has sometimes happened that only 
four or five teachers have passed over any part 
of some of the railroads. It is hoped that this 
year the reproach' will not be cast upon^the 



officers of the Association, of asking favors for 
the teachers, which they do not accept. When 
there is such a unanimous expression of good 
feeling toward the cause of education on the 
part of public corporations, let the teachen 
respond heartily with their presence and energy 
at the coming meeting. 

Free return passes will be issued over the 
following railroads : 

Pennsylvania Central, 
Allegheny Valley, 
Cumberland Valley, 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
East Pennsylvania, 
Erie and Pittsburg, 
Huntingdon and Broad Top, 
Hanover Branch and Gettysburg, 
Lehigh Valley, 
Lehigh and Susquehanna, 
Lackawanna and Bloomsburg, 
Northern Central, 
North Pennsylvania, 
Oil Creek and Allegheny, 
Philadelphia and Erie, 
Philadelphia and Reading, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central, 
West Chester and Philadelphia. 
Excursion tickets will be issued for the Cata- 
wissa railroad and Pittsburg and Connellsville 
railroad. C. H. Harding, Secretary, 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this body will com- 
mence at Greensburg, in Westmoreland county, 
this year on Tuesday, August 10, and continue 
three days. The Executive Committee, we 
learn, have made the usual arrangements for 
facilities in travel, and the people of Greens- 
burg are disposed to welcome the Association. 
The programme of exercises will be found 
attractive, and, if fully carried[out, and in the 
proper spirit by the members, we look for a 
beneficial and pleasant meeting. All, however, 
will depend on those who shall attend.' If 
all meet in the right spirit, and each exert him- 
self to make the occasion what it should be, 
there can be no failure. For the past three or 
four years we have noticed that our meetings 
have been growing in attendance and interest, 
and this without any extra effi^rt having been 
made to attract attention. So it should be. 
The cause itself and the pleasantness of these 
gatherings, ought to be sufficient to induce 
every teacher who can afford the time and the 
small cost of attendance, to be present. We 
look for this increasing interest and the growing 
prominence of the profession in the community, 
to give us a large attendance at Greensburg* 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The educational meetings to be held in 
Trenton^ New Jersey, during the third week 
in August^ promise to be a great success. Three 
oatiooal associations hold their annual meeting 
there during that week. The Association of 
Sate Superintendents meets on Monday, that 
of Normal School Principals and Teachers on 
Tuesday, and the general Association of Teach- 
ers on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. For 
the list of distinguished educational men, by 
whom lectures or papers have been promised, 
with subjects to be treated, see July No. of 
Journal. Let there be a large attendance from 
Pemisylvania. 



PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 

We see by the official matter in the July 
Journal that the number of permanent certifi- 
cates issued by the State Superintendent, has 
reached four hundred and twenty-five, and no 
doubt an addition will be made this month. 
We also learn from the same source that forty- 
five persons this year receive certificates in 
the several courses at the Normal Schools of 
Katztown, Edinboro, and Mansfield, and we 
are told that thirty-five will be graduated at 
MiJIersville. This is doing well. The means 
devised by the State law of 1 867 seem to be 
now in successful operation and producing 
good results, and the Normal Schools are be- 
giniUBg to turn out their graduates in very 
appreciable numbers. So we go. The long 
watched and much wanted machinery will 
loon be in full operation, and the permanency 
and distinct standing of the profession may now 
be regarded as a certainty. Herein is another 
motive for faithfulness and exertion on the part 
of teacheVs. The higher they rise the more 
will their defects, as well as their merits, come 
mto view. Let all remember, therefore, that 
not merely their own reputations depend upon 
their present discharge of professional duty, 
but the standing of the profession itself, of 
which they are the first complete corps 
brought upon the field of action; and that 
with them is to some extent involved the final 
triumph of the system itself. 

THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

In the well deserved promotion of Mr. Houck 
to the second office in grade of the School De- 
partment, industrious, intelligent and fiiithful 
yoong men will find another instance of the 
encouragement presented by our institutions to 
4 continuance in well doing. Many think that 



in achieving such advancement, the successfiil 
person is but attaining the object of his previ- 
ous exertions, and at last bringing all his plans 
to their desired result. It is not always so. 
On the contrary, many persons who have long 
labored to accomplish some coveted official or 
political promotion, fail of its attainment, and 
finally discover that sails trimmed for one port, 
to use the nautical phrase, often bear their 
bark to another, if not to shipwreck. W'hereas, 
the simple rule of doing our duty in that 
condition in life unto which it hais pleased God 
to call us " rarely fails of full and present 
success therein, and is withal the true road to 
preferment ; for honest merit is not often long 
overlooked. And such preferment, when 
it does come, has the double advantage as well 
as the pleasant feeling of being not only de- 
served, but within our ability to discharge its 
duties. 

It is with such feelings that we congratulate 
himself, who has thus merited, — the head of 
the school department, who has recognized the 
merit, — and the system itself, which will real- 
ize the advantages of Mr. Houck's promotion 
and higher official action. Another cause of 
pleasure is found in the fact that the new Dep- 
uty is thoroughly a Pennsylvanian, of the good 
old German stock ; and that his appointment 
will therefore bring the operations and influ- 
ences of the system still nearer to that important 
element in our population. 

OUR BOOK NOTICES. 

The reader will have noticed that a portion 
of this laborious and responsible editorial duty 
has for some time fallen upon our Assistant, all 
not bearing our own initial being his. We call 
the work responsible as well as laborious, for 
the reason that it involves not only the labor of 
reading and closely examining many books that 
would not otherwise be taken up, but' the duty 
of giving a plain and honest opinion of their 
respective merits. As this journal is not a 
puffing machine, and as we judge for ourselves 
in all cases, irrespectively of the wishes of 
authors and publishers, the task frequently is 
not over-pleasant, but as there is also a respon- 
sibility to the reader we strive to discharge it 
to the best of our knowledge. 

Our younger Assistant, more ardent and less 
experienced in life than we, is more easily 
pleased and indorses with a freer pen : whereas, 
it may be that we are occasionally somewhat 
hypercritical. The true medium possibly is 
between. At any rate, by the agency of both 
the reader has variety of opinion, and that is a. 
part of the spice of life." 
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It has been and will be our practice to look 
not only at the style> ability and adaptedness to 
its purpose of each work sent for review, but 
to add, when merited, a word of approval of 
its general literary, or moral, or religious ten- 
dency, or a caution against its lurking design, 
if any, when detected. Thus guided, if hon- 
estly guided, the reader is all the better pre- 
pared for its profitable perusal. 

These remarks have been suggested by the 
notices of two works in the July number, — 
Wallace's "Malay Archipelago," and Hep- 
worth Dixon's " Her Majesty's Tower," which 
if written by us would have had a remark added 
in each case, and these we think so much. in 
place, that tl\ey shall even now be made. 

The author of the first is a Darwinian, in 
fiict of equal standing and authority as to the 
" origin of species " as Darwin himself, and, 
as such, one of those naturalists who follow the 
facts of science wherever they lead, and who 
are ready for any conclusion to which that 
guide may bring them. Learned, moral, and 
toward revelation very respectful, they arc 
materialists, and their conclusions are to be re- 
ceived with cautiop — by all who look with 
confidence for the verification of revelation 
when true science shall have done its final work. 
As surely as some of the long doubted facts of 
Sacred History have been put beyond yea or 
nay by the labors of investigators from Cham- 
pollion and Rawlinson to Layard^ so surely will 
those of geology, entomology, and ethnology 
be all found to agree with God's written word, 
when all the facts in each place shall have been 
known and appropriately marshaled. In the 
meantime, dbregarding the hasty hypothesis 
which seems to assert " four or five progenitors 
for all animals," and looking for the day when 
obstacles in the way of believing in the unity 
of the origin ot species shall be removed, we 
can well enjoy the result of the labors of these 
learned and earnest but impatient philosophers, 
and give them credit for the success with which 
their labors are narrowing down, on their side, 
the differences between the records of the 
" stone book " and^ th« " Bible book," and fast 
removing the " vestiges " of their own theo- 
retical "creation." 

As to "Her Majesty's Tower," — we have 
read it with interest, and must say that it con- 
tains some things that are new, and much that 
is better told than in any other work within 
our knowledge. Here is a fuller, plainer and 
more succinct narrative of the life and fate of 
Lady Jane Grey, and of her period and event 
in English history, than the reader will find 
elsewhere. So as to Sir Walter Raleigh,— 
though made too much of a hero, perhaps, by 



the author. But in the whole course of oar 
reading, a more contemptible piece of literary 
toadyism has not been met than occurs in the 
title of the book. We have read of " The 
Tower of London," or "The Tower," all 
through English history ; but that it is " Her 
Majesty's," is new to us. It did belong to the 
early kings, and especially to the Roman ty- 
rants, who enlarged it, and with many of their 
successors used it for the purposes of cruelty 
and oppression. But for a modern English- 
man to tolerate the idea that it now belongs to 
the reigning monarch, as it did to the ancient 
tyrants, is disgraceful. It is the " Tower of 
London," and is no more Queen Victoria's 
tower, either to alienate, or bequeath, pervert, 
or abuse, than is the constitutional crown she 
is permitted to wear. 

"SUNDAY, THE FOURTH." 

The occurrence of -the Fourth of July this 
year on Sunday, together with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our present position and duties, has 
led to some thoughts on the subject never sug- 
gested before, and to something like a definite 
conclusion, which the reader shall have for his 
consideration also. 

God ordained the Sabbath for wise pur* 
poses — physical, moral, and political, as well 
as religious. The religious object and use re- 
quire no remarks, except to say that, with 
differences to the extent with which it is kept 
and sanctified, the Sabbath is a Christian insti- 
tution in every form of Christianity, and is 
every part of the world where the Christian 
system is known. Neither is it necessary to 
say m^re as to the value, physical and moral, 
of rest from toil and care at stated in- 
tervals frequently occurring, than that the 
beneficial efiFect on mind, body, and estate 
proves the wisdom, the divine origin of the 
rule. Hygienlsts, political economists, and 
moral philosophers alike admit this. Not only 
is its observance enjoined on and found to be 
advantageous to each one's self, and to the " son 
and the daughter," the " man servant, the maid 
servant," axni the "stranger" tarrying with U8> 
but to the " cattle," whose only advantage can 
be physical and for the owner's benefit. 

All this is trite and has been often repeated 
and amplified by writers of all classes ; but the 
political aspect of the question has been little 
dwelled on, and to that our present remarks 
are directed. 

Amongst Christians it is admitted that the 
divine law, of which the Decalogue is di< 
embodiment and synopsis, is binding, evwy- 
where and on all occasions, in its plaiis ob- 
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vioQS meaning. This needs not to be more 
thsQ asserted. Oars is a Christian land, and 
therefore that law, in all its parts, obligatory. 
Amongst its most solemnly enjoined as well 
as wisest provisions is that setting apart for 
rest the one-seventh portion of our time and 
our lives. Positively and without disaster to 
oar own views of interest or expediency, this 
command for one day interrupts all manner 
of worlt." Of course, as a general rule, our 
proper undertakings and employments are to 
be resumed immediately after these stated in- 
terruptions. And here, be it remarked, that all 
experience shows that these very rests and 
interruptions but add to the vigor of our 
subsequent efforts and to the ultimate success 
of our undertakings. This known and ad- 
mitted, it by no means hence follows, however, 
that every thing we would have done on a 
certain day, had it been a week-day," should 
ind must be done the next secular day, any 
more than that we must abstain from every 
work of necessity on the Sabbath, merely be- 
cause it is the Sabbath. There is a liberty of 
limit in both cases, and it will probably ap- 
pear, on due reflection, that while some work 
apparently secular may and ought to be so sab- 
batized, as to be performed on Sunday, and 
not postponed till the next week-day, so other 
work, actually secular, must, from the nature 
of the case and its unjust necessities, be done 
in a week-day manner on Sunday, to avoid 
injury to man and beast* In other words, on 
the first point, some secular employments and 
occasions ought, when the times for them occur 
on the Sabbath, to be then performed and ob- 
served in a spirit and manner suited to the 
Sabbath, if admitting thereof, and not post- 
poned till the next, or anticipated on the pre- 
ceding week-day, being sanctified and ob- 
served in a manner suited to the day occurring 
fi)r them in the ordering of Providence. 

On account of the mixed character of the 
great event of which the Fourth of [uly is the 
anniversary, this rule would seem emphatically 
to apply thereto. Thereby was secured reli- 
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gious as well as political independence ; thereby 
was perpetuated liberty of conscience as well 
as of body and mind, and, as it now appears by 
nearly a century of experience, thereby together 
the cause of religion was promoted as well as 
the secular rights of man increased. Now, if 
this be so — we mean that the event had its 
spiritual as well as its temporal relations and 
consequences, and who will deny this ? — is it 
not plain that both aspects should be held in 
mind and celebrated ? Yet is it not equally 
plain that, in the rush and exuberance of our 
joy over the securement of our civil rights and 
our national independence, during the week-day 
celebrations of the Fourth, we lose sight of grati- 
tude for the religious blessings thereby realized 
but not sufficiently appreciated, if they are not 
entirely overlooked ? In fact, our habitual keep- 
ing of the « Fourth on the third or the fifth 
of the month, when the Fourth coming on the 
Sabbath, interrupts this temporal celebration, 
shows plainly that we regard the day wholly 
for the temporal advantages it reminds us of. 
Is this right ? Nay, is it not wrong ? Can we 
not devote one Fourth of July out of seven, or 
rather a score, for the Fourth does not come 
regularly every seventh year on the Sabbath, 
to a serious religious celebration of this great 
anniversary ; not grudgingly, to be neutralized 
by a quasi saturnalia on the third or the fifth, 
but by unreserved submission to God's order- 
ing of our days and the weeks and months, 
all of which are in His hands, and every one 
ot which is only rightly spent when passed in 
accordance with His will ? And if it is His will 
that we observe the great anniversary of our 
nation and of the leading events in the history 
of human nature, which we believe, is it not 
plain that we should, at least occasionally, and 
when the times come on his Sabbath and in his 
providence, accept that fact as indicative of 
our duty as to the occasion and the manner of 
the observance ? So it strikes us ; and such we 
hope may be the conclusion of others when 
the whole question shall have been duly con- 
sidered. 



Booi Notices. 
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Book Notices. 



OiAi MzmoD With French. In Three Partt, Part 
Fin^ : Containing 70 easy Oral Lesson$y mitA written 
exerciseSf remarks on Pronunciation and notes on EtymoU 
•gy^ &e. 12M0. Pf, 180. Part Second: Containing 
50 additional Orai Lessons^ with written exercises. 
I2JW. Pp, 17a. By Professor Jean Gustavo Keet- 
aatkor of Koetets New Method. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1869. 

A« a general mle we do not like the oral method aa 



the sole means of teaching a new language, for the reason 
that it gives no knowledge} based on principles, of the 
true nature of the language attempted to be taught. And 
we utterly deny the sufficiency of the reason generally 
giyen for the adoption of this method to other languages 
than our own, — tIz., That it is a near approach to the 
manner in which children learn to speak their mother 
tongue.** As well might we conclude that eyery child 
ought to be left-handed, because one child who had lott 
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his right hand learned to use the left with perfect facility. 
Children learn their mother tongue sufliciently well by 
the oral method, for the simple reason that in their case 
no other is practicable. How can they be taught gram- 
mar on the fiindamenul differences of languages who 
know no words in any language ? The reason is absurd 
and proves nothing. Still here is a pair of books we 
like, when used in connection with a proper grammar. It 
not only gives for oral exercise and also for written, the 
simple and most frequently used forms of phrase in 
French, but it compels their pronunciation so often and 
in so many variations, that the result must be not only a 
mastery of the pronunciation but a retention of the form 
of phrase — be it regular according to our English mode, 
or idiomatic. So of the written exercises. They are so 
constructed as to fasten the modes of expression on the 
memory by compelling the mind to think of the princi- 
ple involved while writing. But again we repeat our 
protest against reliance upon this — admirable though it 
be — to teach French or any second language without a 
regular grammar. B. 

Thb First Book or English Oxammab. Prepared as 
a Text-Book for Public Schools and for the Primary 
Classes in High Schools and Academies. By H. /). 
Walker^ A. M., late Principal and Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching of the Orange^ille 
Normal School. i%mo. Pp. i6l. Phila.s Oaxton^ 
Jtemsen & Haffelfinger, 1 8 69. 

Here is yet another English grammar, but one based 
on right principles, if they can be carried into effect, i. 
That the teacher shall watch the language of his pupils 
and correct all inaccuracies in expression. 2. That pupils 
shall write compositions daily ; — iu other words, the book 
is designed and shaped to fulfil Lindley Murray's defini- 
tion of English grammar — that it is the art of speaking 
and wridng the language correctly,** and not merely of 
memorizing rules never to be applied. Hence it opens 
with a wonderfully large list of inaccurate expressions, and 
every division of the gram mer itself compels written com- 
positions, embracing the lingual principle involved therein. 
Mr. Walker is an old and experienced teacher, a full 
scholar and a careful observer. We wish, his work suc- 
cess, because we think it deserves it. A second book of 
this series is in preparation. b. 

Zbll*s Populab Enctclopbdia and Univbbsal Dic- 
TioNABY. Edited by L, Colange. Monthly part of 5 
Nos. No. 6. Price 50 cents. Philadelphia: T. 
Ellwood Zell, Publisher. 

No. 6 contains another forty pages of this new Encyclo- 
pedia. * The articles are numerous and good, but carefully 
condensed, as must be the case when it is remembered 
that the design is to compress into the compass of two 
large quarto volumes what is known of history, biogra- 
phy, geography, science, art, and language, not omitting 
a comprehensive dictionary of the English tongue. The 
cost of the Popular Encyclopedia will be less than one- 
iburth the price of the cheapest now in the market, and 
the demand for it has already far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the publisher. 

Pbactical C imposition, toith numerous Modes and Ex- 
ercisesy By Mary J. Harper^ Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tution. Brooklyn f Nexo Tork. mo. pp. 20a. Charles 
Scribner& Co., 1869. 

This is a well-planned, carefully composed, and most 
useful work, — more useful, however, suggestively to the 
teacher, than practically as a text-book to pupils. Being 
a very full book, for its size, on its proper subject — 
English Composition — ^it necessarily embraces many of the 
principles and rules of ordinary grammer, with the higher 



subject of rhetoric At such, it soon soars beyond the men- 
tal ken of the child ; but always it is practical and useful, 
and therefore invaluable to the instructor as a manual ia 
his duty of teaching composition. Our own opinion is, 
the want of success in the so much desired result of mak- 
ing composition interesting and effective in school, arises 
from the use of mere models, and of requiring pupils to 
write compositions according to formulas which, though 
they enabled them to do so with a good degree of correct- 
ness, yet do not compel enough of the thought proceu in 
the act. It is the teacher, and not the book, that must 
impart the power to compose, or to think as well as write 
correctiy. b. 
Hand Book or Map Dbawino. A Hand Book of Map 
Drawing, adapted especially to the Maps in MitchelTs 
new Series of Geographies. JFith twenty-Jive copper- 
plate maps, and twenty-fi'oe copper-plate construction 
figures. By Peter Keam and John MicUeborougb, 
Teachers in the Public Schools of Cincinnati. Small 
quarto. Pp. 57. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler 9 
Co. 1869. See Advertisement. 
As the book lies open, the map of the region repre- 
sented u found on the right-hand page, and facing it, on 
the left-hand page, the simple diagram to which it may 
be drawn. These diagrams are, of course, arbitrary fig- 
ures, but they become very useful in fixing the general 
outline of the country, and in enabling either teacher or 
pupil to represent that country on paper or on the black- 
board previous to indicating the location and relative dis- 
tances of its natural features or prominent places. There 
is a world of humbug in our school instruction on " local 
geography,** but this is a common-sense presenution of 
the subject which strongly commends itself to the notice 
of the profession. No teacher who believes in free-hand 
map-drawing can afford to be ignorant of the great merit 
of this littie manual. 

A Foubtbbn Wbbks* Covrsb in Natural Prilosopht. 
By J. Dorman Steele, A. M., Principal of Elmira Free 
Academy, and author of ** A Fourteen fTeeki Courm ia 
Chemistry and in Astronomy.** 1 2*0, 317 P^es. jL 
S. Barnes & Co., New Tork, 1869. 
Some months ago we spoke somewhat approvingly of 
the author's short course in Astronomy, for the reason 
that the science is so vast as to require a lifetime for its 
very limited comprehension, yet so necessary to be known 
in its mere outlines, and so beautiful, regular, and compre- 
hensible in those outiines, that much of them can be 
learned in a very brief course of instruction, if accom- 
panied with an orrery, or other proper apparatus. But we 
rather think this author is risking too much, when be 
proposes to put us through all the sciences by means of a 
fourteen weeks* course in each. The thing is simply im- 
practicable. Still, as a good elementary treatise to be 
used and studied for months and years, we can commend 
the one before us, on Natural Philosophy. It is only to 
its assumption of bdng able to teach the science in a 
few weeks that we object, and against which we would 
caution. B. 
Ahn*s Nxw Practical and Easy Mxthod op Lxarning 
THB Gbrman Langvagb. H^tth Pronunciation bf J. 
C. Oehlschlager. Revised Edition. First Couru : Practi- 
cal Part. Small %vo, 1^% pages. Second Course, or 
Theoretical Part. Svo. 7^ pages. New Tork: E. 
Steiger. 1869. 

This combined work of Ahn, ^th Oehlschlager's sys- | 
tem of pronunciation, leaves litde to be desired by the ; 
student willing to devote himself zealously to the study , 
of German. The first or practical portion is sufficiently | 
on the phrase method to fill the memory with the most [ 
ordinary expressions of the language, at the same time | 
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tbat it largely ezerdiea in pronunciation. It also pre- 
tcntt a siiBicient aeries of lessons and passages in German 
script, to make a writer in the German character. The 
second, or theoretical, portion is in reality a German 
grammar, giving the rules and inflections of the lan- 
guage. Together, the parts constitute the best text- book 
CO the subject we have seen ; they cannot fui of mak- 
ing a good German scholar, if hot A be used} the one to 
give the word, the sound and the phrase ; and the other 
ID impart the rules and form of structure of the lan- 

HAiPta*s Phrasb Book $ or, Hand'Book of Travel Talk 
for TranelUrt and Schools, Being a Guide to Convert 
tationt in Englisi, French^ German^ and Italian^ on a 
New and Improved Method, Intended to accompany 
Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers:* By W. Pem^ 
broke Fetridge, Assisted by Profossors of Heidelberg 
Unrversiff. H^th concise and explicit Rules\for tbe 
Pronunciation of the different Languages. Square 
16 aw. Pp, 309. Flexible Cloth^ $1.50. New 
Tork : Harper 6f Brothers. 

Russel, who gets up the Prince of Wales* speeches, 
declares them <'dooced hard writing,** the trouble being 
to make them short enough for the young roan to re- 
member. The delightful brevity of everything in this 
little book would just suit His prospective Majesty. One 
can get through the world with but a meger vocabulary, 
if he deals generously in pantomime ; and with this 
wcU-arranged book to get at the word as needed, and 
bis mother-wit to help him out of inevitable blunders in 
pronunciation, etc., he must be a dolt that fails to make 
himself understood in either of the four principal 
languages here represented. 

WoiiAH*S SufTKAGBJ THB RbFOKM AgAINST NaTVKE. 

By Horace Busbnell. izmo. P^. 184. New Tork: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 

The name of the author, a fellow student and com- 
panion for a brief but pleasant period at Yale Law School 
40 yeait ago^ at once caused the reading of this book. 
Then he was an original thinker and most interesting 
companion. ** By the book ** he is still so, though fallen 
somewhat into quaintness or rather singularity of phrase; 
but he is always clear, terse, independent, and interesting. 
' Though we diiSTer from him on many collateral dicta and 
opinions thrown in as elucidations or parallels to his ar- 
gument, yet we most gladly and fully unite in his con- 
clusion. It is probable that his work would have been 
nore complete and convincing had he dwelt more fully 
and plainly on the sexual incapacity of women to per- 
fwm all the duties of man, to which a fiew of them now 
aspire, and on the injury thereby to their children. The 
times and the state of this question demand plain speech. 
The chapter headed " The Report of History, ** is ex- 
ceedingly able J so is that on ** the Scripture doctrine,** 
]B reference to woman *s proper position in society, b. 

Fivs Ackbs Too Much. A trutbful elucidation of the 
attractions of the country^ and a carefol consideration of 
tbe fueition of profit and loss as involved in amateur 
farming f with mucb Valuable advice and instruction to 
those about purchasing large or small places in the rural 
districts. By Robert B. Roosevelt, author of Game, 
Fish of North America^* etc. l2mo. pages. Cloth, 
$1.50. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
Not long ago, some one wrote a very interesting and 
nggcstive work under the title of '<Ten Acres 
Zwmgh,** — to show how much could be produced on a 
OBall piece of ground, under proper culture, near a good 
■arket. Naturally enough, everything in it was agricul- 
tvally and horticulturally couleur de rote, and little or 



nothing allowed for those failures firoro weather, soil, and 
mistake, which detract so much from the farmer*s and 
gardener*s successes. Here is a very lively and readable 
book on the other extreme. In fact it is a satire on ama- 
teur farming and gardening, with all the mistakes and 
difficulties of the beginner exaggerated, and the rich 
amateur shown as the prey, not only of his own igno- 
rance, but of designing hirelings and shrewd dealers. Of 
course, neither work presents a true picture of the case of 
properly working a small piece of land to the best advan- 
tage ; yet a person desirous of practicable hints towards 
success, will find many of them in ''Ten Acres 
Enough }** while any one wishing to be amused by a 
graphic account of the inevitable mishaps of ignorance 
and gullibility, will find in ''Five Acres Too Much,** 
occasion for many a smile. b 

ICmb Lifb and Cokbxspondzncx or Thomas Aknold, 
D. D., late Head-Master of Rugby School, and Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox' 
ford. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A., Regius 
Profesnr of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Oxford, In two vols, l^mo. f^ol. l, ^jS pp^ vol. 
z, 400 pp. Sixth American Edition. Boston t Fields, 
Osgood & Co. Green Cloth, $3.50. 
In two handsome and portable volumes, beautifully 
printed, the reader finds here the life and correspondence 
of the famous head-master of Rugby. The biography 
proper is from the pen of a former pupil, afterwards asso- 
ciate professor, and always a warm admirer of Dr. 
Arnold. The numerous letters from the Dr., scattered 
all through the work, have been selected firom his vast 
correspondence in such manner as to show the divine, 
the scholar, the teacher and the man. He Is thus made, 
so fiu- as possible, to speak for himself. The object of 
the narrative has been mainly to link the correspondence 
together, and thus enable the reader to enter upon the 
letters with a correct understanding of their writer at his 
difiRu-ent periods of life, and in hb diflferent spheres of 
action. To read the long chapter on " School Life in 
Rugby,** which occurs in the first volume, may mark an 
era in the life of more than one teacher. The charm of 
the whole biography is the intense human element per- 
vading it, elevated and purified by the influences of a 
devout religious fiiith and life. To him the relation of 
instructor to his pupils was like all the other relations of 
human life, only in a healthy sute when subordinate to 
their common relation to God. " He had the power,** 
says his biographer, " which so many teachen do not 
possess, of saying what he did mean, and of not saying 
what he did not mean— the power of doing what was 
right, and speaking what was true, and thinking what 
was good, independently of any professional or conven- 
tional notions that so to .act, speak, or think, was be- 
coming or expedient.** Dr. Arnold was a believer in 
what is now-a-days known as "muscular Christianity,** 
and he it was more than any other man of his time who 
first gave a broad and wholesome impulse to the thought 
that it is a sin to neglect the development of any part of 
man*s nature, physical, mental, moral or religious — his 
influence, too, that has raised up in England the brawny 
race of Christian scholars, of whom Charles Kingsley 
and Thomas Hughes may be taken as the type. The 
law that pervaded his life of labor was " unhasting, un- 
resting diligence.** In his social and domestic relations, 
" he was to his friends as if he had no family ; to his 
fiimily as if he had no friends.** In his intercourse with 
tfie poor and lowly, there was nothing of condescension j 
it was always man addressing man. The lively inter- 
est which he felt in his old pupils never abated, whether 
those who had gone up from Rugby to Oxford, or out 
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iato the broader world, — but he was at all times ready 
M^th word, or hand or pen, to give advice, encouragement 
or aid. He was, as the Frenchman would put it, "a 
grand man,** though in a sense nobler than the French 
expression would convey. As the memory of Horace 
Mann is revered among educators in our own coun- 



try, so is that of Dr. Arnold held in veneration in Eog« 
land. This is essentially a teacher*s book, but at the 
same time a work from the reading of which every 
good, broad man must rise with new strength to labor, and 
a braver purpose to succeed in the God-appointed week 
htt hands may find to do. 
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HAtaisBUEG, August, 1869. / 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



Journal of Education fox June, Quebec, Canada. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Kentucky for the year 1868. 

Catalogue of Howard University for the years 1868-69. 

Annual 'Report of the Normal, Model, Grammar and 
Common Schools in Ontario ibr the year 1867, by the 
Chief Superintendent of Education. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the Sute of New York for the year 1868. 

Prospectus of Swarthmore College for its first school 
year, 1869-70. 

Annual Report of the Public School System of the 
city of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Catalogue of Doylestown English and Classical Semi- 
nary for the year 1869. 

Prospectus of Centre County Normal Institute, to 
commence July 28th. 

Catalogue of the officers and students of Wyers* Scien- 
tiGc and Classical Institute, West Chester, Pa. 

The Educator for July. 

Teachers* Advocate for July. 

Teacher of Penmanship for July. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for July. 

Proceedings of the Teachers* Institute of the City and 
County of Philadelphia, for the year ending Feb. 19th, 
1869. 

Journal of Education for April and May, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Catalogue of Albion College, Michigan, for 1868-69. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of the State 
of Connecticut for 1868. 

Programme of Commencement Exercises at Bellevue 
Institute, Atdeboro, Pa. 

Seventh Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freed- 
men,Jan. i, 1869.- 

Catalogue and Circular of Pennsylvania Sute Normal 
School, Mansfield, Pa. 

Catalogue and Circular of Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Programme of Class Examinations at Lehigh University. 

Scientific American for June. 

Proceedings of National Teachers* Association for 1868. 

Iowa School Journal for June 

Journal De L'instruction Publique, {J^cbec, Canada. 

Proceedings of the State Temperance Convention held 
at Harrisburg, Feb. 23d and 24th, 1869. 

Illustrated Catalogue of School Apparatus, Wachob 
McDowell, Scranton, Pa. 

An Actjto establish and maintain a s^tem of Free 
Common Schools for the State of Arkansas. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools for the Sute of Ohio for the year 
1868. 



SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 

Since the publication of the list of Superin- 
tendents in the last number of the School 
Journal, commissions have been issued to John 
Miller, elected City Superintendent of Altoona, 
on the 1 5th of June, William A. Lindsay, of 
Cumberland county, Rufus Lucore, of Elk 
county, S. F. Rohrer, of Forest county, Hiram 
Winters, of Fulton county, Ira Harsh, of Mer- 
cer county, Jere Fruttchcy, of Monroe county, 
and John Lay ton of Pike county. 

The question of the Superintcndcncy still 
remains undecided in Wyoming. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



HO.i 



4a6 

4»7 
418 
419 
430 
43* 
43* 
433 
434 
435 
436 

437 
438 
439 
440 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 



NAMB. 

Thomas N. Neili... 

B. W, Lacey 

M. J. Corse 

Anthony Beers 

Osbom Knecht 

Sadie £. Guthrie 

Mattie J. Callen . . . . 
Kate J. Berry hill... 

Mary S. Toner 

Hannah A. Boyle. .. 
S. G. Boyd 

C. C. Taylor 

Annie E. Wilcox.. . 

Kate Reese 

Jennie S. Givler.... 

L. M. Sterrett 

Jacob S. Smith 

John Brewer 

Leah A. Eakin 

James B. Torrey... 
Henry Hubley. . . . . < 
Mary A. McGrcw. . 
Martha A. Warren. < 
Michael Kaufiman.. 
Maggie Walkinshaw 



EBSIDBNCX. 



Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon 



Co. 



Audenried P. O., " « 

Summerhill P. O., " « 
Strattonvillc P. O., Clarion " 

Clarion «• " « 

Jersey Shore, Lycoming •* 

(I 11 «< M 

Blairsville, Indiana ^ 

York, York « 
Lttndy*s Lane, Erie 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny « 

Fillmore P. O., Centre " 

Middle Spring, CumberM « 

McConnellsburg, Fulton ** 
Green Castle, Franklin 

Stroudsburg, Monroe ^ 

Wesley, Venango ** 

Bethany, Wayne « 

Spring Forge, York *« 
Mummasburg, Adams 

Gettysburg, " ** 
Indiana, Indiana 

Saltaburg, « « 



CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 

Objections to commissioning the superintend- 
ents elected on the 4.th of May last arose in the 
following counties : Elair« Bucks, Butler, Cam- 
eron» Crawford, Cumberland, Dauphin, Elk, 
Erie, Forest, Fulton, Indiana, Luzerne, Ly- 
coming, Mercer, Monroe, Pike, Wayne and 
Wyoming. 
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In Bucks, Butler, Crawford, Dauphin, Lu- 
zerne and Wayne, the objections were of an in- 
formal character ; and, although they received 
respectful consideration, they were not deemed 
of sufficient importance to cause much delay in 
the issuing of the commissions. In Lycoming, 
although not made in the manner required by 
law, the objections came in such a shape as to 
demand answers and explanations on the part 
of the superintendent elect. These were prompt- 
ly given by him, and are now on file in the 
Department. They were thought to furnish 
ground sufficiently safe upon which to issue a 
commission, and this was accordingly done. 

The gentlemen elected in the counties of 
Blair, £rie, Indiana and Mercer, did not fur- 
nish the conventions that elected them with the 
evidence of competency to fill the office re- 
quired by law. Before they could be com- 
missioned, therefore, it became necessary for 
them to present the required evidence to this 
Department. This evidence was presented in 
every case named, and is now on file ; and 
there being no longer any reason for withhold- 
iog them, the commissions were issued 

The superintendents elected in the counties 
of Elk and Wyoming not being able to furnish 
the necessary documenttry evidence of qualifi- 
cations, appeared by appointment for examina- 
tion at the rooms of this Department, on Wed- 
nesday, June 1 6th. The following report 
shows with what result : 

REPORT OF CX>MMITT£E. 

Harrisburg, June i6th, 1869. 

Hon. J. P. WiCICERSHAM, 

Superintendent Common Schools. 
Sir : The undersigned, appointed a commit- 
tee to examine persons elected superintendents 
on the fourth of May last, whose qualifications 
as stated in their certificates of election are not 
sach as the law requires, have, in accordance 
with the duty devolved upon them by their 
appointment, carefully examined George 
H. Walmsley of the county of Elk, and Samuel 
Sickler of the county of Wyoming, and they 
respectfully report that they do not consider 
other of them qualified to receive a county 
professional certificate, and that therefore they 
consider them legally unqualified to hold the 
office to which they have been elected. 
Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servants, 
Henry Houck, ) ^ 
S.B.HE.GB5, '\Comm,tM. 

Having witnessed the examination of George 
Wahnsley and Saml. H. Sickler, I concur in 



the conclusion arrived at by the above com- 
mittee. J. P. WiCKERSUAM, 

Supt^ Com. Schools, 

The superintendents elected in the counties 
of Fulton and Monroe were in the same posi- 
tion as regards evidence of qualifications, as 
the superintendents of Elk and Wyoming, but 
they were unwilling to submit to an examina* 
tion, and consequently surrendered their claims 
to the office. 

In Elk county, Rufus Lacore having re- 
ceived the next to the highest vote in the con- 
vention, and having all the qualifications made 
necessary by law, was duly commissioned. In 
Wyoming, E. L. Underwood received the 
next to the highest vote in the convention, but 
objections have been duly filed against him, and 
the question of his being commissioned remains 
unsettled. In Fulton county, Mr. Winters, the 
old superintendent, has been commissioned, no 
objections being filed against him in time to 
prevent it. In Monroe, Jere Fruttchey having 
received the next to the highest vote in the 
convention, was duly commissioned. 

More serious difficulty was met in deciding 
the contested cases in Cameron, Cumberland, 
Forest, and Pike, and the following are the 
written opinions given respecting them : 

OPINION IN THE CAMERON COUNTY CASE. 



Department of Common Schools, ) 
Harrisburg, June 17, '1869. j 
In the matter of the objections to the issue of a 
commission to Joseph B, Johnson, as County 
Superintendent of the county of Cameron, ana 
to the salary voted him hs the convention of 
Directors, held May j^h, made hy J. A. 
Wykoff and others, and filed June zd, 1869. 
The general charge in reference to Mr. 
Johnson is that he is unqualified for the office 
of County Superintendent, on account of a 
want of ''literary and scientific acquirements, 
and skill and experience in the art of teaching." 

The charge in reference to salary is that the 
vote by which it was fixed, was taken by the 
directors rising and being counted, and not 
viva voce. 

There are seven school districts in Cameron 
county, and objections of the kind herein re- 
ferred to, must therefore be made among 
others, by the majority of the members of at 
least two boards of directors, and be certified 
to under oath or affirmation by at least three 
of the objectors. 

The petitions containing the above-mention- 
ed charges appear on their face to be signed by 
the proper number of directors, and to be 
sworn to by the proper number of persons ; 
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but it is proven by the affidavit of D« B. 
Polen^ of Gibson, a member of the board, that 
only three directors of that district signed the 
petition ; and by the affidavit of D. R. Nelson, 
of Independent district, also a member of the 
board, that it was signed by only three direc- 
tors of that district. As five directors in Grove 
district signed the petition, it was signed by 
more individual directors than the law requires, 
but they do not constitute a majority of any 
two boards. The charges are therefore not 
presented in such a shape that they can be 
considered, and they are hereby dismissed. 
And as the certificate of election has been 
made out by the officers of the convention ac- 
cording to law and to the rules of this Depart- 
ment, a commisssion will be issued to Mr. 
Johnson at once, and he will be allowed the 
salary voted him by a majority of the direc- 
tors present. To avoid all misapprehension, 
however, it will be added that the mode 
adopted at the convention for fixing the sal- 
ary of the Superintendent is subject to grave 
objections, if it is not altogether illegal, and it 
should be avoided in the future. 

Cameron county is small in extent of terri- 
tory, and contains but twenty-five schools. The 
whole State appropriation divided among the 
districts of the county for the school year, 
1868, was only $203.58, and for the present 
year it is only $449.00. The salary of the 
County Superintendent, as fixed by the recent 
convention, is $1000 per annum, thus largely 
exceeding the whole State appropriation to the 
county. 

If salaries in like proportion had been voted 
to all the Superintendents in the State, the ag- 
gregate amount would be nearly $600,000, 
$100,000 more than the whole amount appro- 
priated by the Legislature for the support of 
common schools. 

It cannot for a moment be supposed that 
the Legislature intended to grant unlimited 
power to conventions of school directors to 
take money out of the State Treasury. 

If the present law contains no remedy for 
a state of things like that in the county of 
Cameron, or a much worse state of things 
which may occur hereafter in any county, it is 
time a new one was enacted better guarded. 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt, Com, Schools. 
OPINION IN THE CUMBERLAND CO. CASE. 



Department of Common Schools, ) 
H ARRisBURG, June 1 7, 1 869. j 
In the matter of the objections to the issue of a 
commission to George Swartz, as County 



Superintendent of the county of Cumberland, 

made by George W. Haldeman and others, 

and filed May ijth, 1869. 

The facts in this case are substantially . as 
follows : The convention of directors to elect 
a County Superintendent, met at Carlisle, May 
4th, 1 869, and having duly organized, several 
ballotings took place without resulting in an 
election. Finally all the candidates but two 
informally withdrew, and the ballot stood 56 
for George W. Swartz, 55 for D. E. Kast, 
and one director, although known to be pres- 
ent, refused to vote, not desiring the election 
of either of these gentlemen. The President 
of the convention then declared Mr. Swartz 
elected, but when objections to his decision 
were made and the law relating to the election 
of County Superintendents was read, he refused 
to decide the question, stating that the matter 
would be left in the hands of the State Super- 
intendent, and the convention adjourned in 
considerable confusion. Subsequently a certi- 
ficate of election was received at the School 
Department, signed by John C. Kirk, Presi- 
dent and J. C. McCune and George W. Hal- 
deman, Secretaries of the Convention, in which 
they certify that " George Swartz, whose ad- 
dress is Boiling Springs, was declared elected, 
vice voce, by a majority of the members 
voting.^* 

On the 27th of May, a petition was re- 
ceived by the State Superintendent, signed or 
purporting to be signed by twenty-nine direc- 
tors of the county, charging, first, that the 
election of George W. Swartz was Illegal, and 
second, that he is incompetent to discharge 
properly the duties of the office. A protest 
against the commissioning of Mr. Swartz was 
also received from five of the directors of Dick- 
inson district, but without making any specific 
charge against him. 

A hearing was accorded to parties interested 
at the rooms of the School Department, on 
Tuesday, June 1 5, when, it appearing that the 
directors signing the petition conuining the 
charges had not in scarcely any case designated 
the districts in which they lived, and conse- 
quently rendered it impossible to determine 
whether they represented a majority of one- 
fifth of all the boards in the county or other- 
wise, and that the charges made were not sup- 
ported by the affidavits of any of the persons 
making them, no action could be taken upon 
the objections made, and they were dismissed. 
This being the case, all the argument presented 
with reference to the legality or illegality of 
Mr. Swartz's election was wholly mnneeessary, 
for in the absence of objections made by direc- 
tors, according to the act of Assembly, which 
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provides the mode of making such objections^ 
the State Superintendent is not competent to 
adjudicate a question of that character. It is 
held that unless objections be made in a legal 
way to so doing, a State Superintendent must 
commission any person having the requisite 
qualifications of a literary, moral and profes- 
sional character, who receives a certificate of 
election, legal in matter and form, from a prop- 
erly constituted convention of directors. 

A much more serious question, however, re- 
mains to be considered. It concerns the certificate 
of election presented by the officers of the 
convention. Is it such a certificate as the law 
requires ? Is it a certificate of election at all ? 
Can any one determine from it who was elected 
County Superintendent of Cumberland county, 
or whether any legal election took place ? 

In determining this question, it is not, as be- 
fore intimated, considered within the province 
of the State Superintendent of his own motion, 
to make inquiry into the matter of the legality 
of the election of Mr. Swartz. This could 
j have beei^ done only in case objections to the 
issue of a commission to him had been made 
according to law, by a majority of at least one- 
lifth of all the boards of directors in the county, 
accompanied by the necessary number of affida- 
vits. 

The question is, therefore, narrowed down 
to this : first, is the certificate of election re- 
ceived in the case of Mr. Swartz such as the 
I kw requires? and second, if not, can the State 
I Superintendent issue a commission based upon 
I it? 

That this certificate of election is not such a 
I one as the law requires, appears from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 
^ I. It does not contain the matter it is re- 
quired by law to contain. Section CIII, Di- 
gest of School Laws for 1 866, requires County 
Superintendents to be selected viva voce by a 
majority of the whole number of directors pre- 
sent** but the certificate of election in Cumber- 
land county substitutes the phrase elected 
viva voce by a majority of the directors voting J* 
I Section CIII, digest of the same date as above, 
I provides that it shall be the duty of the presi- 
I dent and secretary of the triennial convention 
I of directo^^s to certify to the Superintendent of 
I common schools, the name and post office ad- 
dress of the person elected county superintend- 
ent, in pursuance of the provisions of the act. 
but the officers of the convention aforesaid say, 
not that Mr. Swartz was elected, but that he 
"was declared elected." 

2. It is not in the form prescribed by the 
School Department. The prescribed form ot 
a certificate of the election of a County Super 



intendent contains the matter made by law es- 
sential to the character of such a certificate, 
but this form seems to have been purposely 
changed to correspond with the facts designed 
to be reported. This change would not per- 
haps invalidate the certificate, if it contained 
the matter required by law, but as it is, it 
weighs against its validity. 

3. It is not designed to be a legal certificate. 
The secretaries of the convention were of the 
opinion that Mr. Swartz had not been legally 
elected. The President simply ** declared" 
him elected, and said the question concerning 
the validity of the election might be decided 
by the State Superintendent. The expression 
used in the certificate, signed by both the 
President and the two secretaries, ''declared 
elected" instead of ''elected," as found in both 
the law and the form of certificate prescribed by 
the School Department, shows that their de- 
sign was, not to certify to the positive fact 
of Mr. Swartz's election, but rather to com- 
municate their opinion that he had not been 
elected. Mr. Kirk, the President of the con- 
vention, in an affidavit since taken, says, in 
substance, that while at first he declared Mr. 
Swattz elected and believed such to be the 
case, he afterwards, upon hearing the law read, 
changed his decision and refused to decide 
the question one way or the other. He also 
swears "that in signing this certificate of elec- 
tion, made out by the secretaries, who had ex- 
pressed the opinion in the convention that Mr. 
Swartz was not legally elected, I did not con- 
sider that I was certifying positively to the 
election of Mr. Swartz, as I would have done 
had no objections been raised, and no doubt 
existed in my own mind in reference to the 
validity of that election, but my intention in 
signing it was simply to communicate the 
exact facts of the case to the State Superin- 
tendent for his decision." 

From these considerations it is evident that 
the certificate of Mr. Swartz's election is not 
only not such a one as the law requires, but 
that it denies, by implication at least, the very 
facts that ought to be certified to in such a cer- 
tificate. 

As the certificate of Mr. Swartz's election is 
not such a one as the law requires, can the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools issue a com- 
mission based upon it ? If no certificate of 
election had been received, of course no com- 
mission could have been issued ; as one was re- 
ceived which, while it purports to be a certifi- 
cate of election, fails to certify to, even if it 
does not deny, the essential facts required by 
law to be contained in such a certificate, it is 
my opinion that any commission based upon 
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it would be invalid. I therefore decline to 
issue a commission to George W. Swartz as 
county superintendent of the county of Cum- 
berland; and as the vacancy thus occurring 
cannot be filled, for the same reason as given 
in the case of Mr. Swartz> by commissioning 
D. £. Kast, who received next to the highest 
vote, it will be filled according to law by ap- 
pointment. 

J. P. WiCKBRSHAM, 

Supt. Cmmtn Schools. 
At the hearing the objectors appeared in 
their own behalf, and Lemuel Todd, Esq., of 
Carlisle, appeared as counsel for the respond • 
ent. 

The vacancy in Cumberland county has been 
filled by the appointment of Wm. A. Lindsay. 

The opinions in the Forest and Pike county 
cases will be published next month. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JUNE AND JULY. 

BsATU. — Progress is being made toward the esublish- 
ment of a Normal School in this Normal District. The 
schools of the county are closed, with one or two excep- 
dons. 

Blaik. — There are but two or three public schools now 
in operation. The examinations oft teachers will begin 
about the loth of August. 

Camxxon. — ^A wing twenty-eight £eet by 36, two 
stories high is now being built to the school building in 
Emporium. 

Columbia. — A great deal of interest was manifested 
at the County Institute, though the membership was not 
as large as last year. 

Erix. — ^The directors of Albion borough have erected 
aa elegant two story house at a cost of $5000. The 
rooms are well supplied with good iurniture and appar- 
atus. The summer term opened the first Monday in 
June. 

Eaix City. — The interest on the part of parents and 
pupils was encouraging during the month of Tune. Mem- 
bers of the Jirtt graduating class of the High School re- 
ceived their Diplomas. The Diploma was given only to 
those pupils who passed through the course of studies, and 
embraced attendance, deportment, &c. 

Juniata. — No schools are now in operation. . The 
Juniata County Normal School, in charge of Mr. A. 
Baum and the County Superintendent, at Thompson- 
town, closed its first session of eleven weeks on June 
1 8th. One hundred and one pupils were in attendance 
during the session, twenty-five of whom were teachers, 
or who are preparing to teach the coming term. 

Lancastkx. — The examination of teachers for the 
city is over. There was a general improvement on the 
part of applicants. The schools also did well during the 
year. 

Ltcomimg. — Fully one-fifth of the districts have 
schools in operation now by suhscriprion. Some dutricts 
have now a three months* summer term of public schools. 
Susquehanna will, in a few days, commence a ten months* 
term. 

NoKTNAMPTON. — William H. Hunsberger, a highly 
gifted and faithful young teacher has been called from 
the scenes of h'ls earthly labors. All the schools are 



closed, and teachers and pupils are enjoying their vaca- 
tion. A number of Normal School graduates have ap- 
plied for situations in our county. 

PxatY. — ^The directors of Marys ville borough are 
building a new frame school-house. Buffalo township 
have a new school-house. 

Schuylkill. — Teaching is being looked upon as one 
of the professbns, and is made so through the liberality 
of our directors. The directors have increased the sal- 
aries of their teachers firom xo to 2,5 per cent, as fol- 
lows : 

M»Manoy City Borough, — Borough Superintendent, 
from $75 to $90 per month; High School teachers 
from $65 to $75 ; Grammar ftom $60 to $70; fismale 
teachers* salaries in proportion. Term ten months. 

Ashland Borough. — Superintendent from $75 to $100 
per month; High School from $65t«$90; Grammar 
from $60 to $75 ; females from $35 to $45. Term 
ten months. Schuylkill is now the third county in the 
Sute in paying salaries to teachers. We intend soon to 
be the first. 

ScRANTON. — The grounds around three buildings were 
inclosed and improved. Number of pupils attending 

school : 

On roll, males .... 946 Average ..766 per ct . . 8 1 
«* « females... 998 " ...754 " "7^ 

1944 1620 78 

Sullivan. — Extracts from the Sullivan county Demc^ 
crat^ on Superintendents* salaries ; 

In this county the directors expect work of their Super- 
intendent, and so far have not been dbappointed. When 
the law creating the office of County Superintendent went 
into eflfect, there were not ten native teachers in the 
county who were competent to fill that ofiUce ; we have 
now fully one hundred. The entire value of school proiH- 
erty in this county at that time would not exceed one 
thousand dollars. Now it will exceed eighteen thousand. 
We can now point to as large a number of built 
houses as can be found in any section of the State where 
the means of its inhabitants are so limited. Then a tax 
of five mills on a dollar was regarded as oppressive. The 
School Boards now assess and collect three times that 
amount, and see that it is judiciously expended in the 
education of our children, instead of being wasted in pay- 
ing inefficient teachers. 

We were fortunate in selecting a man as our first 
Superintendent who cared enough for the advancement of 
the educational interests of our county to spend more 
days than he received dollars compensation for his ser- 
vices. Our directors have not fiiiled to appreciate that 
kind of service, hence the almost unanimous voice of 
each succeeding convention that our Superintendents 
were too poorly paid for services re<iuired of them. 

Surely the compensation of a Superintendent who, in 
addition to the other dudes of the office, travels over a 
country of 430 square miles in extent, to visit sixty 
schools, should not be less than that paid for the care of 
the same number of schools in our large towns, where the 
time in passing from one school to another forms but a 
trifie in proportion to the amount of labor necessary for 
the work in a county like Sullivan. 

Our State Legislature set us a very commendable ex- 
ample in increasing the salary of our State Superintendent, 
firom eighteen to twenty-five hundred dollars. That the 
directors should give a corresponding increase to the salary 
of County Superintendents shows a corresponding disposi- 
tion to see that the compensation of the school superin- 
tendency is sufficient to induce men of ability to remain 
in the discharge of the duties of that office. 
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WoKMBARRX. — From the report of the Superintendent 
oT Common Schools, we extract the following. Schools 
kept open 10 months ; whole number of pupils, 943 ,* 
males 387, females 456; average per centage of attend- 
ance, 70 ; number of teachers, 18 ; schools in three de- 
partments. The average scholarship of the .entire 
schools reached 8 out of 10, the highest mark. 



The report reviews at length the operations of the 
schools during the year ; pointing out some defects, and 
urgently inviting the co-operation of parents and friends 
of education in making them still more efficient. 

Wasmington. — select school for boys and girls, at 
Claysville, will commence on Monday, the 9th of Augusty 
1869. 



Original Communications. 



CLASSIFICATION OP NOUNS. 



BY T. H. VICKROT, A. M. 

Language, whether spoken or written, is the 
embodiment of mental acts in words. It is 
not the dress of thought ; it is its living ex- 
pression." The mind is informed not only 
through its perceptive and intuitive powers, but 
also through its representative and reflective 
fitculties. The senses acquaint us with the 
world of matter, and reason unveils the truths 
and realities which underlie material existences. 
The representative power reproduces the ideas 
thus acquired, and the discursive power elabor- 
ttes them into finished systems. Isolated per* 
ceptions and intuitions we combined into new 

I concepts, which constitute the elements of our 
thoughts, so that the words which we use repre- 

I sent not only objects but also cognitions. In 
tke definition and classification of the noun this 
fact should not be forgotten. Several concepts 

I may be combined so as to originate a new idea 

I and require a new word for its expression. 
Words are therefore representative, and ex- 
press moral, intellectual and esthetical ideas. 

A noun is generally said to be the name 
of an object," and however varied the expres- 

I sion, the import of the definition is the same. 

I To define an object as anything which we can 

! see, hear, touch, taste, smell, or think of, ren- 
ders this definition too comprehensive. Ad- 
jectives are names of qualities of things which 
we can see and feel, such as color and hard- 
ness, and verbs designate such physical things 
as actions of various kinds. The term noun is 
the name of one of the general classes into 
which we divide English words, and is there- 
fore generic, embodying only those conceptions 
which are common to each species of nouns. 
To the class noun we refer every word which 
designates entities, wholes, or anything regarded 
as a distinct part. This definition excludes ad- 
jectives and includes abstract and verbal nouns, 
and has the characteristics of truth, self- evi- 
dence, distinctness, adequateness and separate- 
ness. A pupil will recognize a noun as soon, 

I if not sooner, by the correct trait of its repre- 

I 



senting something as a whole or a distinct part, 
as by the loose definition of its being a name* 
The qualities of thought attach to words, and 
hence if we would attain just conclusions we 
must conform our definitions and classification* 
to fixed principles. 

There has been much discussion as to whether 
person, number, gender and case should be called 
properties, accidents or modifications. That 
which pertains to anything is its property, and 
that which expresses an accidental quality is a 
modification. 

The so-called properties of words are only 
so many cross-divisions, and arise from classify- 
ing according to different categories of thought. 
Nouns and pronouns designate entities, things 
conndered as wholes or distinct parts, whether 
objects or cognitions, and from the quantity, 
quality and relations of these the various cksses 
originate* Quantity may be considered as to 
extensiveness or manifoldness. If a noim desig- 
nate a particular person or place it is called a 
proper noun. If it represent a class of similar 
objects it is a common noun. If it designate 
parts as constituting an organized whole it is % 
collective noun. If the word expresses a qual- 
ity or condition without reference to any par- 
ticular object it is denominated an abstract 
noun, and if it designate an action without refisr* 
ence to a subject, it is a verbal noun. Thus 
the species of nouns depends upon the exten- 
siveness of quantity. From the manifoldness of 
quantity we obtain the grammatical property 
of number. If the word designate but one ob- 
ject, or express a conception which involves 
unity, it is singular ; if it designate more than 
one object, or express a conception which in- 
volves plurality, it is plural. The granamatical 
number of a word, therefore, does not depend 
upon. its form but upon what it represents. 

The category of quality gives us gender or 
kind. The English language was evolved from 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French elements. 
In Anglo-Saxon there were three genders, ma** 
culine, feminine and neuter, which did not de* 
pend upon the nature of the object represented, 
but upcm seemingly arbitrary principles. In 
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French there were but two genders, masculine 
and feminine^ and hence when Norman-French 
and Anglo-Saxon intermingled, confusion and 
the consequent obliteration of all arbitrary dis- 
tinctions resulted. In Anglo-Saxon tootb was 
masculine, sin feminine, and foife neuter. In 
French dent (tooth) is feminine, pecbe (sin) is 
masculine, and epouse (wife) is feminine. 

Hence it is comparatively easy to learn the 
gender of English nouns, since nouns repre- 
senting objects without sex are masculine or 
feminine only when such qualities are attrib- 
uted to them. In all other cases the nature of 
the object determines the gender. 

Upon relation depend person and case. Per- 
son results from the relation which the speaker 
sustains to the object represented. If a noun 
or pronoun represent a person as speaking, it is 
of the first person. If it represent the person 
addressed, it is of the second person; and a 
noun or pronoun representing a person or thing 
as something spoken of, is of the third person. 
Thus, in the sentence, ''Am I my brother's 
keeper ?'* / and keeper represent the same per- 
son (Cain) ; but / designates him as speakings 
while keeper refers to him as spoken of, and 
hence is of the third person. So in the sen- 
tence, *' Jesus said unto them, ' When ye have 
lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know 
that I am he.*'* Tbem and j/, and also / and 
he^ represent the same objects respectively, but 
are in different persons, owing to the relation 
these words sustain to the speaker. 

But not only the things of which words are 
the signs are objects of thought, but the words 
themselves sustain a certain sentential relation 
to one another. From this relation arises Case. 
There has been much discussion as to the 
nature of this grammatical category. Covell, 
Kerl, and Greene regard case as the relation of 
a word, while Brown and Burtt regard it as a 
modification of form. The latter says : '' Case 
is a modification of the noun to distinguish its 
relation to other words,*' meaning by modifi- 
cation, a change in its form." Subsequently, 
however, he confounds form and relation. 
Kerl, in language as clear as it is erroneous, 
says: ''The relation of an object to what is 
said of it, is case.*' Greene says : " Case de- 
notes the relation of a noun or pronoun to other 
words," and then defines the nominative case 
as " the simplest form of the noun^^ If it be 
form^ it is not relation s and if it be relation, 
it is not form. From the above definitions we 
cannot determine whether it be case or 
relation. If case were relation, then there 
should be as many cases as nouns have rela- 
tions. But this is not the fact. Latin nouns 
have six cases; Greek, five; while German 



and Anglo-Saxon have but four. What we 
mean when we say that a noun ha? a certain 
number of cases, is that it has so many forms. 

English nouns have but two forms to ex- 
press relation to other words, while a few of 
the pronouns have three such forms. Like 
neuter nouns in Latin and Greek, the Anglo- 
Saxon has one form, at least in some nouns, 
for the, nominative and accusative singular, and 
another for the nominative and accusative 
plural. Thus, for the sake of uniformity as 
well as for other reasons, three cases are 
ascribed to English nouns, although there are 
but two distinct forms in each number. As 
we may use pronouns in nearly all the positions 
in which nouns are employed, this fiction of 
an objective case for English nouns simplifies 
our rules of syntax, and accords with the 
analogies of comparative grammar. Whenever 
an English word varies in form, we determine 
its relation by the sense and also by its posi- 
tion, and hence say that the word must have 
such and such a form on account of this rela- 
tion. In this particular the difference between 
an English and a Latin sentence fully appears. 
We " parse a Latin sentence in order to under- 
stand it, but we must understand an English 
sentence in order to parse it.'* Hence, case is 
the form a word takes in view of its construc- 
tion, which form depends upon the relation of 
one word to another. 

Below we present a tabular view of the 
principles elucidated in this article : 

CLASSXriCATION OF NOVNS. 




Selections from Exchanges. 



PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 



Among the many things which have passed 
from the realms of doubt or ridicule into the 
category of established and immutable truths is 
the proposition that teaching is a science^ and 
die teacher an artist. Over the growth and 
development of every plant and leaf and flower 
and fruity of every organic body» animate or 
inanimate, in the whole material universe, God 
has thrown the regency of his everlasting laws, 
saying to the inquiring soul of man everywhere, 
**Scc how they grow." And no sublimer dis- 
covery has rewarded the investigation of the 
ages than that the spirit itself of man, the subtle, 
wonderful, deathless knowing and thinking pow- 
ers of the soul, are in the grasp of laws equally 
harmonious, changeless, and inexorable. If 
right culture gives strength and majesty to the 
tree, grace and beauty to the flower, symmetry, 
health, and power to the animal ; while wrong 
treatment gives weakness, deformity, and dis- 
ease, — as surely do the growths of the mind 
respond, in nature and value, to the kind of 
nurture which they receive. Go to the gar- 
dens, the orchards, and the herds of the wise 
and skillful, and then to those of the igno- 
rant and slovenly, ^nd see, contrast, reflect, and 
be convinced. Come with me to the school- 
rooms where Wisdom opens the beautiful gates 
of knowledge ; where one by one charmed groups 
are lead onward by gentle hands, and upward 
by the sure and easy gradients which God him- 
self has hewn for young feet in their ascent 
toward himself ; where, through outward forms 
of visible and tangible things, so full of interest 
and beauty, and so profusely strewn on every 
hand, the mind unconsciously rises to the up- 
per level of conceptions and thoughts, to the 
grasp of ideas as well as of material things ; 
where, all the way, the clear sunlight of ap- 
propriate, attainable, and definite knowledge 
beams steadily upon each day's lessons, and 
iweet, glad inspirations refresh the heart and 
make buoyant the steps, till the years of school 
life are ended, and the State receives back her 
children, keen, alert, observant, intelligent, 
knowing something of books, but more of 
things, joyous, in sympathy with the &cts and 
problems of nature and of being, and ready fbt 
the battle of life. Come with me, again, to 
other school-rooms, where the cold sterilities 
of text books are the alpha and omega of in* 
itrocdon, — to whose teachers the mental pow- 
tn of the pupils are an unknown and inexpli- 



cable tangle, under no fixed laws of prior and 
sequential activity and growth, and hence to be 
plied at random with whatever comes first to 
hand, the simple or compound, the abstract or 
concrete, the objective or subjective alike, 
where preception, conception, reflection, im- 
agination, and memory, and all their shining 
sisters of the mind are supposed to be of syn- 
chronous birth and development, growing sim- 
ultaneously and pari passUy like the fingers and 
toes, and like them to be all, without distinc- 
tion, forced into one mental glove or boot ; 
where words, words, words are the stones fed 
to little ones starving for the living bread of 
things, facts, realities; where verbal defini- 
tions, utterly meaningless to those who repeat 
them, are substituted for the quick, clear, 
sharp, definite knowledge afforded by the eye, 
the ear, or the hand ; where the weary hours 
of school-life drag heavily and joylessly along, 
till the end comes, when they take their books 
home, and begin the active duties of life, for 
which they are little better fitted than before. 

Compare these schools, teachers and results, 
and measure, if you can, the difference in the 
kind, amount, and value of the returns which 
they make to the State that provides for and 
fosters them all alike. I repeat, teaching is a 
science, and the teacher is an artist ; and the 
more thoroughly the principles of that science 
are understood, and the skilfiil practice of that 
art acquired, the better will be the quality of 
the work performed. If teaching is a science, 
its principles may be stated, defined, and mas- 
tered, the same as those of any other science ; 
if it is also an art, skill, dexterity, and success 
may be obtained in the practice of that art the 
same as in any other. This is an obvious, 
common-sense view of the matter. If the 
premises are granted, the facts and results must 
be as stated above. And the premises cannot 
be denied ; they have ceased to be challenged, 
throughout the educational world. It is utterly 
impossible to account for the rich and blessed 
fruits of the teaching in some schools, and the 
lamentable barrenness of that in others, except 
on the hypothesis that teaching is a science to 
be learned, and an art to be acquired, and that 
in the former case the schools are taught by 
competent professional teachers, while in the 
latter case the teachers are ignorant both of the 
science and art pertaining to their profession. 
The two classes of schools which I have at* 
tempted to sketch are not the deductions of 
theory, or drawn by the imagination; the 
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originals of the pictures^ substantially, may be 
found in all portions of the State. At present 
there are fewer of the first class than of the 
second, but we hope for more and more of 
them. 

Not that all teachers are capable of achiev- 
ing equal success, even with the same advan- 
tages of professional training ; that is impossi- 
ble in any human pursuit. There are persons 
whom no amount or kind of training can make 
successful teachers, and who should therefore 
never seek to enter the profession. The num- 
ber of such persons is, indeed, greater than is 
generally supposed. It is simply claimed that 
special preparation is as essential for the work 
of teaching, as for any other important and 
difficult human pursuit ; and that such pre* 
paration will do as much for the educator as a 
like preparation will do for the members of 
any other profession ; that no man is bom a 
teacher, any more than a lawyer or an engi- 
neer ; and that, other things being equal, he 
who, by careful study and special preparation, 
is master of the theory and art of teaching, 
will always and everywhere, and of logical ne- 
cessity, be incomparably superior to him who 
has had no such advantages. 

Hon. Newton Batman. 



LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 

One of the noblest uses to which wealth 
can be put is the endowment of our colleges 
and universities. It is only by such means that 
the higher education can be brought within 
reach of the masses. No fees for tuition, how- 
ever great the number of students, can support 
the learned Faculties of instruction, and pro- 
vide suitable buildings, with all the necessary 
appliances of libraries, apparatus, and scientfic 
collections. It is complimentary to the Ameri- 
can character that we are so often called upon 
to chronicle the munificent gifts made by our 
countrymen to increase the efficiency of our 
various institutions of learning, and Philadel- 
phia, the home of Franklin, and of some of 
the most eminent philosophers and savans of 
the present day, numbers also among her* citi- 
zens, men of large and liberal views, whose 
wealth is freely devoted to the advancement of 
science. 

Among the benefactions recently made for 
this object, is the gift, by Mr. John A. Brown, 
of twenty thousand dollars to Lafayette Col- 
lege. Mr. Brown is one of our oldest and 
most respected citizens. His unostentatious 
gifts have from year to year enriched the 
treasuries of the charitable associations of this 
city, and now he has crowned a long and 



honored life by this munificent gift in the in- 
terest of a broad and liberal culture for Ameri- 
can youth. For this noble act he deserves and 
will receive the thanks of all wise and good men. 

Lafayette College, to which this donation 
has been made, is rapidly becoming one of the 
most important educational centres of our 
country. Founded over forty years ago, and 
always characterized by the distinguished 
ability of its instructors, and the large propor- 
tion of its graduates who have become eminent 
in the various professions, it nevertheless does 
not seem, until recently, to have attracted any 
large share of public attention. At the ac^ 
cession of Dr. Cattell to the Presidency, about 
four years since, the whole number of students 
was fifty -one; the catalogue for the present 
year, recently sent us, shows that the Fresh- 
man Class alone numbers fifty- eight. The 
Faculty of Instruction now consists, as we also 
learn from the catalogue, of sixteen professors 
and two tutors, and the curriculum of studies 
has been enlarged by adding to the old classical 
course a parallel scientific course, which in- 
cludes all the studies of the Classical, except 
Greek and Latin, for which is substituted the 
philological study of modern languages, especi- 
ally our own. Besides these two courses for 
the undergraduates, embracing the usual period 
of four years, there is a third course designed 
for those who wish to pursue studies essentially 
practical or technical, and this is divided into 
three departments, viz. : engineering, mining, 
and metallurgy and practical chemistry. It is 
needless for us to dwell upon the manifold ad- 
vantages offered by this choice of studies, rang- 
ing from the broad culture of the classics to 
the most thorough special training necessary 
to prepare experienced engineers and miners, 
and practical experts in the application of 
chemistry to agriculture and the arts. 

President Cattell's administration has also 
been signalized by the erection of several 
important buildings, among them an astrono- 
mical observatory, and one of the most com- 
plete chemical halls in the country. The 
apparatus, cabinets and library have also been 
greatly enlarged, so that every facility is 
afforded the learned Professors for imparting 
instruction to the large and increasing number 
of students in the various departments of study. 

It is gratifying to know that nearly all of the 
funds for these improvements have been 
furnished by Pennsylvanians. Dr. Traill 
Green, of Easton, erected the observatory at 
his own cost. The department of Chemistiy 
was wholly organized by two gentlemen of 
this city, Mr. William Adamson having en- 
dowed the Chair in the sum of thirty tkousand 
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dollars, and Col. B. H. Jenks having built the 
laboratories for about the same sum. J. H. 
Scranton, Esq., of Scranton, and Mr. Thomas 
Beaver, of Danville, having been large con- 
tributors to the endowment fund. But the 
most munificent patron of the College is Mr. 
A. Pardee, of Hazelton, whose gifts to it during 
die last three years, have amounted to about 
mo hundred thousand dollars. This record 
of what has been done for one College alone 
is highly creditable to Pennsylvania, and shows 
that our citizens appreciate the value of the 
higher education, not only for those about to 
enter the professions of law, theology, and 
medicine, but for all those who are fitting 
thcihselves for mercantile life, and for those 
scientific professions which, in this land of 
abounding mineral wealth, are becoming more 
and more important to the full development of 
our resources. — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC OCEANS. 



Among the navigators and scientific men- of 
former times, it was disputed whether salt 
water was capable of being frozen. Experi- 
ence — in many cases a stern teacher^ — has set 
that question at rest, proving that within the 
polar circles the sea is, for hundreds of miles, 
covered with masses of ice, which form a sul- 
len, unyielding barrier to the poles. Maury 
describes the agencies at work in these terrible 
solitudes in a famous passage: "There ice- 
bergs are framed and glaciers launched ; there 
the tides have their cradle, the whales their 
nursery ; there the winds complete their cir- 
cuits, and the currents of the sea their round in 
the wonderful system of oceanic circulation ; 
there the aurora is lighted up, and the trem- 
bling needle brought to rest ; and there, too, in 
the mazes of that mystic circle, terrestrial 
forces of occult power and of vast influence 
upon the well-being of man are continually at 
play. Within the arctic circle are the pole of 
the winds and the pole, of the cold ; the pole 
of the earth and of the magnet. It is a circle 
of mysteries ; and the desire to enter it — to 
explore its untrodden wastes and secret cham- 
bers, and to study its physical aspects — has 
grown into a longing." 

Marine ice is whitish, opaque, and rough on 
the surface, and consists of thin flakes of a 
porous spongy texture. From the quantity of 
strong brine enclosed in its substance, it is very 
iicavy and dense, and projects only one-fifth 
above water. When sea water begins to freeze, 
it partially deposits its salt, which, thus set 
free, retards the process of congelation below. 
Old floes are almost fresh, but a thaw renders 



them brackish. The polar seas do not congeal 
until the temperature falls to 28i degrees of 
Fahrenheit, which takes place in September in 
the north, and March in the south ; though 
even in summer, a slight increase of cold is 
sufficient to form young ice several inches 
thick. The sun sets early in November, and 
the severity of the arctic winter begins in De- 
cember, continuing to the end of January, dur- 
ing which time the thermometer ranges to 
about 40 degrees below zero. A week or two 
of milder weather comes on ; but the middle 
of February brings with it the sun, immedi- 
ately followed by the most intense cold of the 
whole winter. After that the sun's influence 
begins to be felt. And in July the ice breaks 
up. During the three summer months the sun 
never sets, but noon and midnight are equally 
illumined by brilliant sunshine. A few stars 
appear in September. The darkest part of the 
winter is from the middle of December to the 
middle of January, when the aurora transforms 
the sky into a vault of fire, and paraselenae ap- 
pear, surrounding the moon with blazing 
crosses, circles, and mockmoons, scarcely sur- 
passed by the wonderful deceptions of the solar 
rays. The intense cold of February is accom- 
panied by considerable twilight, and in the lati- 
tude of Bank's Land there is even at the end of 
January tolerable light from 9.30 a. m. to 
2.30 p. M., so much so, that at noon Arcturus 
is the sole star unquenched by the increasing 
daylight. The only navigable time is from 
July to September within the northern, and 
January, February, and part of March vvitbin 
the southern circle. During the rest of the 
year, the arctic regions are impenetrably sealed 
by vast fields of ice, both "floe" and "pack** 
covering every foot of water, from the shallow- 
est inlet to the wide expanse of Baffin's Bay or 
Melville Sound. 

The interior of Greenland is occupied by 
vast glaciers which encroach on the coast, fill- 
ing the deep dark fiords with frozen snow. As 
summer advances, those portions of the glacier 
that project into the sea are undermined by the 
waves, and fall with tremendous noise, rocking 
in the foaming waters until they gain equili- 
brium, when, perfect icebergs, they float here and 
there, impelled by winds and currents. Many 
are borne by the polar current southward. 
They meet the warm waters of the Gulf-stream 
in latitude 50 degrees, where they melt, and 
deposit the loads of earth and stones borrowed 
from the Greenland soil. According to Maury, 
this has probably, in course of time, formed the 
Grand Bank of Newfoundland. They are in 
incredible numbers. As many as five hundred 
have been counted in sight together, ranging 
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from fifty to three hundred feet in height, and 
of all sizes up to a mile in extent. Their ap- 
pearance is very beautiful and no less extraor- 
dinary. Gothic churches, Egyptian temples, 
aerial palaces with pillars and arched windows 
festooned with crystal draperies, are only some 
of the inconceivable varieties of form displayed, 
while they, gleam under the summer sun like 
mountains of burnished silver, with pinnacles 
and>:lifft of clear sapphire or the palest green, 
from which rush cataracts of limpid water 
mingled with fragments of ice. These various 
hues arise from several causes. Bergs are 
originally composed of fresh water ice of differ- 
ent ages, but that formed from salt water fre- 
quently overlies it in parts. A great deal of 
snow lies on their summits, and forms large 
ponds of fresh water, when dissolved by the 
heat of the sun. Finally, the solar rays touch 
the bergs with color, changing with the posi- 
tion of the spectator. Only one-eighth of 
their total thickness is seen above water. Fre- 
quently bergs capsize in consequence of the sea 
undermining their base. , An ominous rolling 
motion gives notice of this event ; it continues 
for some time, and at last the berg heels over 
and disappears with a terrific plunge, sending 
up columns of spray. It reappears bottom up- 
wards, balances itself, and floats on with a 
changed face. 

All/he antarctic land just discovered consists 
of gigantic cliffs without a single opening, 
three thousand feet high in some places, de- 
scending in others to one hundred feet. The 
-whole is faced with ice of enormous thickness, 
• and covered with snow, so that at a glance the 
■eye can scarcely imagine it to be land at all, 
but for spots showing the dark stone where the 
cliff is too perpendicular to admit of even ice 
maintaining its hold. Nothing is so tenacious 
as the cold of the antarctic regions. In Feb- 
ruary, the warmest summer month of 1 841, the 
thermometer never rose above 14 degrees at 
noon near the continent. It is rarely above 
30 degrees in the sun at mid-day during sum- 
mer, and falls in winter more than 50 degrees 
below zero. The sun stays a week longer 
north of the equator than it does south, making 
the winter and night of the antarctic regions 
longer. South Georgia, in a latitude cor- 
responding with that of Yorkshire in the north- 
cm hemisphere, is always covered with frozen 
snow, and produces scarcely anything but 
mosses and lichens. The immense prepon- 
derance of water south of latitude 50 degrees, 
allows the fierce westerly winds to blow round 
and round the world, a perpetual cyclone, keep- 
ing the sea in constant agitation. 

The two polar circles differ greatly in phy- 



sical conditions. The antarctic has a marine 
climate, that is to say, it is equable. Though 
wet and stormy it is not subject to extremes of 
temperature, and it is believed that the south 
pole must be warmer than the north in winter. 
Arctic sunshine raises the thermometer to 66 
or 70 degrees, and hung in the shade immedi- 
ately after the mercury falls to the freezing 
point. The arctic climate is continental — dry, 
calm, and variable. The thermometer has a 
range of about 120 degrees; and when the 
round of the seasons brings but little change in 
the frightful antarctic wastes, nothing can sur- 
pass the beauty of the arctic summer — "an 
endless blaze of light, the air, sea and earth 
teeming with life," plains glowing with richly 
tinted flowers, and strange, glittering forms 
sailing past in stately and solemn procession." 
Its currents are strong, and bear large numbers 
of bergs to meet the warm Gulf water, and as 
it is natural to suppose, bergs are found to be 
most numerous where the drift is strongest. 
The antarctic seas are in direct opposition .to 
this. Not only are its currents sluggish and 
feeble, but the most powerful of them, Hum- 
boldt's current, carries few bergs along the 
Chilian coast, while the main icedrift is to- 
wards the Falklands on one side, and the Cape 
of Good Hope on the other, where there is 
scarcely any motion of the water. This is a 
fact which no navigators are able to explain, 
except perhaps on the supposition that there 
may be strong submarine currents at a great 
depth below the surface. Bergs have been ob- 
served in Baffin's Bay drifting rapidly to the 
north, where there was a powerful surface cur- 
rent running against them, showing that in con- 
sequence of their weight and immense draft of 
water (in some instances more than a thousand 
feet,) they must be influenced by some " resist- 
less undertow" yet stronger. 

Chambers* JournaL 

THE SUN. 



In these days nothing escapes the eager and 
pereistent glance of science. During the solar 
eclipse of i860, peculiar rose-colored protuber- 
ances were seen darting like flames to a great 
elevation above the sun's surface. These appear- 
ances caused astronomers to look forward with 
the greatest interest to the eclipse of 1868. 
It was known that this eclipse would be total 
for a period of seven minutes — a duration that 
would not occur again for centuries. That 
this unusual opportunity might not be lost, 
parties of observation were stationed at several 
points on the line of totality, reaching from 
Arabia to Malacca. The photographic and 
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spectroscopic instruments employed by these 
expeditions were of the utmost delicacy, and 
in spite of troubles from drifting clouds very 
important results were obtained. 

The protuberances were readily seen, in 
some cases of remarkable height, estimated at 
from twelve thousand to ninety thousand miles, 
but rapidly changing in shape and extent as the 
I sun moved on from station to station. M. 
I Janssen describes one of these appearances as 
resembling the flame of a vast forge urged by 
a powerful blast through the openings in a com- 
bustible mass. Another he likens to a group 
of snowy mountain- peaks, resting on the limb 
of the moon and illuminated by a setting sun. 
On applying the spectroscope to these pro- 
I tuberances, their nature was at once made mani- 
fest. Various bright lines, separated by inter- 
vals of darkness, met the eye of the observer. 
I No result could be clearer. They were plainly 
I masses of luminous vapor, volumes of flaming 
I gas leaping strongly upward from the surface 
of the sun. 

The number of these lines varied very much 
in the different instruments. Lieutenant Her- 
schel seeing but three, while Janssen saw live, 
aud M. Rayet no less than nine, of which only 
one was unknown, the others agreeing with 
prominent solar lines. The presence of hy- 
drogen and magnesium was plainly indicated, 
with unknown elements, among which carbon 
may possibly have been present. 

Thirty years ago it was known that the 
light of the edge differed from that of the body 
of the sun, and it was then conjectured that a 
peculiar solar envelope might exist. The dis- 
covery of solar protuberances lent force to this 
conjecture, and two years ago Mr. Lockyer 
conceived the idea of directing his glass to the 
I edge of the sun, and in this manner isolating 
I the light of these strange masses. It was only 
in October last, after the date of the eclipse 
I observations, that he succeeded in realizing his 
' idea, and producing in his instrument two dis- 
, tinct spectra — one the ordinary solar spectrum, 
; the other a spectrum of colored lines, as above 
described. 

Meanwhile, during his observations of the 
eclipse, M. Janssen conceived the same idea, 
and on trying the sun with his spectroscope the 
very next morning, plainly beheld the bright 
lines of the protuberances in the edge of the 
solar disk. 

This important discovery will obviate the 
necessity of awaiting the fleeting event of an 
eclipse for a continuance of these observations, 
and will, moreover,' afford the useful test of an 
I ordinary solar spectrum placed in direct com- 
parison with the new bright lines. It has 
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already served to disprove the presence of 
sodium, which was indicated in the eclipse 
observations. Lockyer, by his new process, 
has already arrived at the following interesting 
conclusions : He finds reason to believe that 
the sun is surrounded by a gaseous envelope of 
great regularity, alike in equatorial and polar 
regions, and nearly five thousand miles high. 
The protuberances seem to be temporary ebul- 
litions of gas, as they rapidly vary not only in 
size and position, but also in composition, 
some yielding lines which are not found in 
others. May not the sun-spots, those dark de- 
pressions in the solar envelope, have some con- 
nection with this new-found phenomenon ? — 
Lippincotfs Magazine* 

THE COMING ECLIPSE. 



A total eclipse of the sun is not only one of 
the most imposing spectacles of nature, but 
also one of the most important of astronomical 
phenomena. Although such an eclipse occurs 
nearly every year somewhere on the earth, yet 
the area within which it can be observed is so 
small that it happens to few persons to witness 
one in the course of a lifetime. There have 
been only two that were visible in any large 
part of the United States since the beginning 
of the present century, namely, those of 1 806 
and of 1834. Hence, a total eclipse, whose 
path lies through a large and thickly settled 
portion of our country, is an event whose in- 
terest cannot be exaggerated. Such an eclipse 
will take place in the United States on the 
afternoon of August 7th.' It will be seen as 
partial all over the country, and as total through- 
out Iowa, Central Illinois, Southern Indiana, 
Kentucky, "and North Carolina. Moreover, 
as the sun will be nearly at its greatest distance 
from the earth, and the moon at its least, the 
obscuration will last a longer time than usual. 

The chief points of popular interest in a 
total solar eclipse, and |those also that can be 
seen by the naked eye, are as follows : 

1. The change in the color of the sky and 
clouds, and in the colors and shades of the 
distant landscape, and also of near objects. 2. 
The approach and retreat of the dark shadow^ 
which may be stated approximately to be at 
the rate ot a mile a second. 3. The decree 
of darkness during the totality, its effect upon 
animals and plants, and whether stars can be 
seen ; and if so, how many, what stars and of 
what color. 4. The corona^ or halo of light, 
which surrounds the moon, and which usually 
appears three or four seconds previous to the 
total extinction of the sun's light, and con- 
tinues visible for about the same interval after 
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^ its reappearance. In general, it may be com- 
pared to the nimbus commonly painted around 
the heads of the saints. To the naked eye, 
the corona appears to start out from the dark 
body of the moon just at the moment of total 
eclipse. It is the most startling and impressive 
incident of the eclipse^ — the climax of the 
whole phenomenon, — and perhaps the most 
thrilling effect in nature. 5. The rose^coUred 
projections, which appear around the margin of 
the moon's disk, are often (though not always) 
visible even to the naked eye. 6. The spher- 
icity of the jnooi), which has cometimes been 
seen projected upon the bright sky ; also the 
effect of the moon's hanging out in tbe sky be- 
tween the earth and the sun, and sometimes 
apparently very n^ar the former. 7. The 
moments of the four contacts should be noted 
by all who have even small glasses, and who 
can obtain the correct time, and should be 
communicated to Professor Stephen Alexander, 
of Princeton, N. J., who is the chairman of 
the Committee on this eclipse, appointed by 
the National Academy of Sciences. For a full 
list of points to be observed, see an elaborate 
paper by the same gentleman in the Coast 
Survey Report for i860. 

Solar eclipses always begin on the west side 
of the sun, and terminate on the east side ; that 
is, the moon moves over the sun from west to 
east. The whole duration of a total eclipse is 
about two hours, and that of the total phase 
two or three minutes, more or less. There is 
no premonition of a solar eclipse ; the moon 
(whose dark side is toward us) being invisible 
in the intensely brilliant beams of the adjacent 
sun, until her eastern limb (or rim) actually 
touches his western limb. After a half an 
hour, if the sky be clear, the light begins to 
alter. Gradually the cheerful and vigorous 
brilliancy of the summer will seem to change 
into something like the feeble and ineffectual 
radiance occasionally noticeable in winter. 
Mrs. Airy, wife of the Astronomer Royal, who 
was one of her husband's party in Spain, thus 
describes a still deeper phase of an eclipse : 
" A gloominess gradually crept over the whole 
scene as if a storm was coming on. The 
southern mountains beyond the Ebro began to 
stand up strangely black. Then a sickly green 
hue overspread the whole nearer landscape. A 
peculiarly mournful sighing wind, cold and 
strong, b^gan to rise, as if from among the 
large, old jtrees beneath us on the north side of 
the hill. The butterflies disappeared, but the 
swift continued on the wing. These appear- 
ances grew more and more intense, and all 
* instructions' were totally forgotten in the ex- 
citement of the moment. It became very cold. 



and I was glad to wrap myself in a large Scotch 
plaid." 

Half a minute before totality. Lieutenant 
Gillis speaks of seeing the purplish-black moon 
" for the first time in my life in its true form, 
— a sphere and not a disk. At the moment of 
totality, beads of golden and and ruby-colored 
light flashed almost entirely round the moon." 
This flickering band broke up suddenly, and 
rose-colored protuberances attracted Lieutenant 
Gillis's attention so strongly that he forgot the 
corona, and lost the beat of the chronometer. 
Indeed, the most experienced observers are 
often thrown off their guard at the moment of 
inner contact. Thus, Mr. Baily says of the 
eclipse of 1 842 : I had noted down« on paper, 
the time of my chronometer, and was in the 
act of counting the seconds in order to ascer- 
tain the time of inner contact, when I was 
astounded by a tremendous burst of applause 
from the streets below, and at the same moment 
was electrified at the sight of one of the most 
brilliant and splendid phenomena that can weU 
be imagined. For, at that instant, the dark 
body of the moon was suddenly surrounded 
with a corona, or kind of bright glory, similar in 
shape and relative magnitude to that which paint- 
ers draw round the heads of saints, and which by 
the French is designated an aureole. Pavia 
contains many thousand inhabitants, the major 
part of whom were at this early hour walking 
about the streets and squares, or looking out of 
windows, in order to witness this long-talked- 
of phenomenon ; and when the total obscur- 
ation took place, which was instantaneous, 
there was an universal shout from every ob- 
server, ^^hich * made the welkin ring' ; and for 
the moment withdrew my attention from the 
object with which I wasimniediately occupied." 
The observers of the eclipse of 1 860, in La- 
brador, saw ** the dark shadow advance from 
the west with a frightful rapidity, and then 
pass over. It looked like a dark column of 
very dark cloud. The tint of the sky during 
the totality was of an intense blue. The dark 
moon appeared to hang out in space between 
us and the sun. A gloomy, unearthly light 
fell upon all objects, impressing one with the 
idea that some fearful calamity was about to 
happen. The wind, which had been blowing 
in gusts, now sank, and a death-like stillness 
prevailed. A little solitary bird poured forth 
a melancholy song, and then the stillness ap- 
peared even greater than before. Capella and 
other stars were seen." 

In Spain, just before the totality, Mr. Airy 
saw through the telescope, ** while the white 
sun was still shining, two red prominences of 
great splendor, and one double floating red 
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cloud. The white corona formed round the 
moon all at once ; and the moon was seen com- 
plete, with the dazzling sun, brilliant corona, 
and brilliant prominences." To the naked 
eye, however, the crescent had diminished to a 
thread. ** The gloom," continues Mr. Airy, 
"was everywhere intense. I was particularly 
struck with the moaning of the wind among 
the old forest-trees beneath me. The swifts 
had disappeared. A deeper gloom filled the 
sky in the north-west, and came rapidly on. 
The moment of totality had come ; the whole 
air was at once filled with darkness, and yet it 
was darkness through which mountain and 
valley could be distinctly seen. For a moment 
we seemed to be in the midst of a streaky 
shower of smoke or fine dust, which, however, 
was perfectly clear, and which could not be 
felt. The range of southern hills was of an 
inky black, while the sky beyond them was an 
intense golden orange. My shadow on the 
ground was quite black and sharp, as in the 
clearest moonlight. The corona was a bright 
radiating J glory, its appearance made very 
singular from the projection of four or five 
brilliant beams at about equal intervals, far be- 
yond the width of all the rest. I could not, 
with the unarmed eye, see the red promi- 
nences." At the reappearance of the sun we 
saw the dark shadow distinc.ly sweeping away 
along the valley to the souch-east, a path of 
darkness, and the clear daylight breaking out 
behind it.*' The darkness of a total eclipse is 
doubtless similar both in tint and degree to that 
of a very heavy thunder-storm. * 
Atlantic Almanac. 



THE ECONOMY OF LOW SALARIES. 

While a too lavish expenditure of the pub- 
lic money must always receive the unqualified 
condemnation of all prudent and right-thinking 
men, a system of economy that takes in view 
only the present moment, or is measured solely 
by the number of dollars and cents expended, 
regardless of other, perhaps weightier consid- 
erations, is certainly not free from objections. In 
the daily transactions of domestic life it is well 
understood that the lowest priced articles are 
not always the cheapest when durability, util- 
ity, and other qualities are considered. This 
holds likewise in the administration of public 
afiairs. The smallest expenditure does not al- 
ways show the truest economy. On the con- 
trary, a penurous outlay must often be con- 
demned as narrow-minded and unwise. This, 
we think, is the case with the practice still far 
too generally followed, of employing teachers 
of a low grade of qualifications, simply because 
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they can be had cheapo or rather of driving 
away those well qualified, by ofiering such a 
miserable pittance for their services as will 
barely suflEce to cover necessary current ex- 
penses. The common school system is some- 
times opposed on the ground of the inefficiency 
of our schools. We grant that our common 
schools are, in many cases, not what they 
should be, and even where furthest advanced 
they may still be far from perfect. But the 
question arises, is it the system, or an erron- 
eous or short-sighted administration of the sys- 
tem, to which is chargeable this want of effi- 
ciency? The true policy of improving the 
schools is to improve the teachers. But what 
inducement, do school directors hold out to 
young men and women to qualify themselves 
for teaching, or to such as have qualified them- 
selves, to remain in the profession, so long as 
other, perhaps less onerous vocations, every- 
where, invite them to more lucrative employ, 
ment. 

Not until salaries are offered sufficiently lib- 
eral to warrant teachers to qualify themselves 
properly, and to induce them when thus qual- 
ified to make teaching their permanent busi- 
ness, can we hope to see our schools attain the 
highest efficiency. Low wages, poor teachers, 
and poor schools most generally go together. 

To show that we are not alone in these 
views we present a few extracts from the 
"School Report" for 1867. Under the head 
of Obstacles in the way of improvement," 
Mr. Shecly, superintendent of Adams county, 
. has the following : I am always in favor of 
true economy in public as well as in private 
affairs ; but the payment of wages so low that 
none but the most ordinary teachers can afibrd 
to teach, is poor economy. It is downiight folly, 
to say the least ; it is penny wise and pound 
foolish ; it is simply driving from us and from 
the profession, those whose services we can 
least afford to lose, and employing in their 
stead those whose services as teachers are dear 
at any price. Directors cannot more speedily 
or more effectually cripple the schools and 
break down the system, than by continuing in 
their present course. Within the last two 
years over thirty per cent, of our best teachers 
have either quit the profession or left the 
county, simply because they could do better 
otherwise and elsewhere. There are districts 
in the county much more liberal than others in 
this respect, and, as a general thing, they have 
the best teachers. Teachers, like other mor- 
tals, do for themselves the best they can, and 
go where their services are best rewarded. If 
one locality or one kind of employment does 
not afford men a livelihood, they are perfectly 
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justifiable in going elsewhere, or engaging in 
something that does." 

After a ubular statement Mr. Sheely adds : 
make these comparisons, and present these 
figures, not for the benefit of teachers, who al- 
ready know the facts, but for the information 
of directors in particular, and the public in 
general, so that all may know not only what 
embarrassments and difficulties we have to con- 
tend with, but why it is that our schools do 
not improve more rapidly. Let the truth be 
known, and let the blame be put where it 
properly belongs, and not upon the superin- 
tendent, or upon our noble school system." 

Mr. Persons, Superintendent of Crawford 
coimty, recommends "a more liberal compen- 
sation of teachers" as a means of improving the 
schools. He says: "Although this measure 
has often been presented, and urged, there is 
still need of again calling attention to the sub- 
ject. To be sure this will incur additional 
expense, but we believe that the best interests 
of the schools, and justice to our teachers, as 
well as the soundest economy in the expenditure 
of the public moneys, all demand a more lib- 
eral policy in this respect. For nearly all the 
evils alluded to under the head of * teachers,' 
this is the proper remedy." " There is noth- 
ing for which the people should be so willing 
to make sacrifices, or for which they can afford 
to pay so liberally as education; and exper- 
ience has shown that wherever a district or 
county have been noted for paying good wages, 
there have the teachers been likewise noted for 
their liberal culture, professional skill, and 
earnest devotion to their work and their schools 
remarkable for excellence." 

In the report of N. B. Critchfield, Superin- 
tendent of Somerset, we find the following : 
** If we could pay our teachers better salaries 
they would qualify themselves more thoroughly 
for their work. Many of our best teachers are 
driven from the profession every year, because 
there are greater inducements offered in other 
callings. We need a body of well-qualified 
and experienced teachers, who will continue 
in the profession, and not make the business of 
teaching a mere stepping-stone to some other 
more lucrative employment. To secure this 
end, teachers must be allowed sufficient com- 
pensation to enable them to prpvide for their 
own comfort and the comfort of those depend- 
ing upon them for suppor^." 

Much more might be presented to the same 
effect, but we content ourselves with these ex- 
tracts, trusting that the observations made may 
commend themselves to the good sense of di- 
rectors, and that they may find it consistent 
with their duty and their ideas of true economy 



to make a general and liberal advance in this re- 
spect the current year. — PottsvUIe Standard, 

THE REIGN OF ARCHELAUS. 



Herod's massacre had after all a certain 
mercy in it ; there were no lingering tortures. 
The slaye^^s of children went about with naked 
and bloody swords, which mothers could sec, 
and might at least make effort to flee from. 
Into Rachel's refusal to be comforted need 
enter no bitter agonies of remorse. But Herod's 
death, it seems, did not make Judea a safe place 
for babies. When Joseph " heard that Archc- 
laus did reign in the room of his father Herod, 
he was afraid to return thither with the infant 
Jesus," and only after repeated commands and 
warnings from God would he venture as far as 
into Nazareth. The reign of Archelaus is not 
yet over ; he has had many names, and ruled 
over more and more countries, but the spirit 
of his father, Herod, is still in him. To-day 
his power is at its zenith. He is called Educa- 
tion ; and the safest place for the dear, holy 
children is still Egypt, or some other of the 
fortunate countries called unenlightened. 

Some years ago there were symptoms of a 
strong rebellion against his tyranny. Horace 
Mann lifted up his strong hands and voice 
against it ; physicians and physiologists came 
out gravely and earnestly, and fortified their 
positions with statistics from which there was 
no appeal. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
whose words have, with the light, graceful 
beauty of the Damascus blade, its swift surc- 
ness in cleaving to the heart of things, wrote an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly called "The 
Murder of the Innocents," which we wish 
could be put into every house in the United 
States. Some changes in school organizations 
resulted from these protests ; in the matter of 
ventilation of school-rooms some real improve- 
ment was probably effected ; though we shud- 
der to think how much room remains for fur- 
ther improvement, when we read in the report 
of the superintendent of public schools in 
Brooklyn that in the primary departments of 
the grammar schools an average daily number 
of 33»275 pupils are crowded into one-half the 
space provided in the upper departments for 
an average daily attendance of 26,3 59 ; or com- 
pelled to occupy badly-lighted, inconvenient, 
and ill -ventilated galleries, or rooms in the 
basement stories." 

But in regard to the number of hours of 
confinement, and amount of study required of 
children, it is hard to believe that schools have 
ever been much more murderously exacting 
than now. 
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The substitution of the single session of 
£ve hours for the old arrangement of two ses- 
sions of three hours each, with a two-hours in- 
terval at noon, was regarded as a great gain. 
So it would be, if all the brain-work required 
for the day were done in that time ; but in 
most schools, with the five-hours session, there 
is next to no provision for studying in school- 
hours, and the pupils are required to learn two, 
three, or four lessons at home. Now, when is 
your boy to learn these lessons ? Not in the 
morning, before school ; that is plain. School 
ends at two. Few children live sufficiently 
near their schools to get home to dinner before 
half past two o'clock. We say nothing of 
the undesirablcness of taking the hearty meal 
of the day immediately after five hours of 
mental fatigue ; it is probably a less evil than 
the late dinner at six, and we are in a region 
where we are grateful for /ess evils ! Dinner 
is over at quarter past three ; we make close 
estimates. In winter there is left less than two 
hours before dark. This is all the time he is 
to have for out-door play ; two hours and a 
half (counting in his recess) out of twenty-four. 
Ask any farmer, even the stupidest, how well 
his colt or his lamb would grow if it had but 
two hours a day of absolute freedom and exer- 
cise in the open air, and that in the dark and 
the chill of a late afternoon ! In spite of the 
dark and the chill, however, your boy skates 
or slides on until he is called in by you. Who, 
if you are an American mother, care a great 
deal more than he does for the bad marks 
which vrill stand on his week's report if those 
three lessons are not learned before bed-time. 
He is tired and cold ; he does not want to 
study — who would ? It is six o'clock before 
he is fairly at it You work harder than he 
does, and in half an hour one lesson is learned ; 
then comes tea. After tea half an hour, or per- 
haps an hour, remains before bed-time ; in this 
time, which ought to be spent in light, cheer- 
ful talk or play, the rest of the lessons must be 
learned. He is sleepy and discouraged. Words 
which in the freshness of the morning he 
would have learned in a very few moments 
with ease, it is now simply out of his power to 
commit. You, if you are not superhuman, 
grow impatient. At eight o'clock he goes to 
bed, his brain excited and wearied, in no con- 
dition for healthful sleep ; and his heart op- 
pressed with the fear of '* missing" in the next 
day's recitations. And this is one out of the 
school-year's two hundred and sixteen days — 
all of which will be like this, or worse. One 
of the most pitiful sights we have seen for 
months was, a few weeks since, a little group 
of four dear children, gathered round the 



library lamp, trying to learn the next day's 
lesson in time to have a story read to them be- 
fore going to bed. They had taken the pre- 
caution to learn one immediately after dinner, 
before going out, cutting their out-door play 
down by half an hour. The two elder were 
learning a long spelling-lesson ; the third was 
grappling with geographical definitions of 
capes, promontories, etc. ; and the youngest 
was at work on his primer. In spite of all 
their efforts, bed-time came before the lessons 
were learned. The little geography student 
had been nodding over her book for some 
minutes, and she bad the philosophy to say, 
" I don't care ; I'm so sleepy. I had rather 
go to bed than hear any kind of a story." But 
the elder ones were grieved and unhappy, and 
said, "There won't ever be any time; we 
shall have just so much more to learn to-mor- 
row night." The next morning, however, 
was a sight still more pitiful : the baby of 
seven, with a little bit of paper and a pencil, 
and three sums in addition to be done, and the 
father vainly endeavoring to explain them to 
him in the hurried moments before breakfast. 
It would be easy to show how fatal to all real 
mental development, how false to all Nature's 
laws of growth, such a system must be ; but 
that belongs to another side of the question. 
We speak now simply of the efiect of it on the 
body ; and here we quote largely from the ad- 
mirable article of Col. Higginson's, above re- 
ferred to. No stronger, riiore conclusive words 
can be written : 

*'Sir Walter Scott, according to Carlyle, 
was the only perfectly healthy literary man 
who ever lived. He gave it as his deliberate 
opinion, in conversation with Basil Hall, that 
five and a half hours form the limit of health- 
ful mental labor for a mature person. *Thi8 
I reckon very good work for a man,' he said. 
'I can very seldom work six hours a day.* 
Supposing his est^nate to be correct, and five 
and a half hours the reasonable limit for the 
day's work of a mature intellect, it is evident 
that even this must be altogether too much for 
an immature one. ' To suppose the youthful 
brain,* says the recent admirable report, by 
Dr. Ray, of the Providence Insane Hospital, 
*io be capable of an amount of work which is 
considered an ample allowance to an adult 
brain is simply absurd.' 'It would be wrong, 
therefore, to deduct less than a half hour from 
Scott's estimate, for even the oldest pupils in 
our highest schools, leaving five hours as the 
limit of real mental effort for them, and reduc- 
ing this for all younger pupils very much 
further.* 

But Scott is not the only authority in the j 
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case ; let us ask the physiologists. So said 
Horace Mann before us, in the days when the 
Massachusetts school system was in process of 
formation. He asked the physicians in 1840, 
and in his report printed the answers of three 
of the mosr eminent. The late Pr. Woodward, 
of Worcester, promptly said that children 
under eight should never be confined more 
than one hour at a time, nor more than four 
hours a day. 

"Dr. James Jackson, of Boston, allowed the 
children four hours' schooling in winter and 
five in summer, but only one hour at a time ; 
and heartily expressed his detestation of giving 
young children lessons to learn at home. 

"Dr. S. G. Howe, reasoning elaborately on 
the whole subject, said that children under 
eight years of age should never be confined 
more than half an hour at a time ; by follow- 
ing which rule, with long recesses, they can 
study four hours daily. Children between eight 
and fourteen should not be confined more than 
three-quarters of an hour at a time, having the 
last quarter of each hour for exercise on the 
play-ground . 

"Indeed, the one thing about which doctors 
do not disagree is the destructive effect of pre- 
mature or excessive mental labor. I can quote 
you medical authority for and against every 
maxim of dietetics beyond the very simplest ; 
but I defy you to find one man who ever beg- 
ged, borrowed, or stole the title of M, D. and 
yet abused those two honorary letters by as- 
serting under their cover that a child could 
safely study as much as a man, or that a man 
could safely study more than six hours a day. 

"The worst danger of it is that the moral 
is written at the end of the fable, not at the 
beginning. The organization in youth is so 
dangerously elastic that the result of these in- 
tellectual excesses is not seen until years after. 
When some young girl injurs spinal disease 
from^some slight fall, which she ought not to 
have felt for an hour, or some business man 
breaks down in the prime of his years from 
some trifling over-anxiety, which should have 
left no trace behind, the popular verdict may 
be • Mysterious Providence ;* but the wiser 
observer sees the retribution for the folly of 
those misspent days which enfeebled the child- 
ish, constitution instead of ripening it. One of 
the most striking passages in the report of Dr. 
Ray, before mentioned, is that in which he 
explains that, * though study at school is rarely 
the immediate cause of insanity, it is the most 
frequent of its ulterior causes except hereditary 
tendencies.' // diminishes the conservative 
power of the animal economy to such a degree 
that attacks of disease which otherwise would 



have passed off safely destroy life almost before 
danger is anticipated,*^ 

It would be easy to multiply authorities on 
these points. Ft is hard to stop. But the limits 
of a newspaper article forbid anything like a 
full treatment of the subject. Yet, when the 
newspaper speaks to its 250,000, its voice on 
this vital question ought never to cease in the 
land until a reform is brought about. Teachen 
are to blame only in part for the present 
wrong state of things. They are to blame for 
yielding, for acquiescing ; but the real blame 
rests on parents. Here and there, individual 
fathers and mothers, taught, perhaps by heart- 
rending experience, try to make stand against 
the current of false ambitions and unhealthy 
standards. But these are rare exceptions. Par- 
ents, as a class, not only help on but create the 
pressure to which teachers yield and children 
are sacrificed. The whole responsibility is 
really theirs. They have in their hands the 
power to regulate the whole school routine to 
which their children are to be subjected. This 
is plain, when we once consider what would 
be the immediate effect in any community, 
large or small, if an influential majority of par- 
ents took action together, and persistently re- 
fused to allow any child under fourteen to be 
confined in school more than four hours out of 
the twenty-four, more than one hour at a time, 
or do more than five houri* brain-work in a 
day. The law of supply and demand is a first 
principle. In three months the schools in that 
community would be entirely reorganized, to 
accord with the parents' wishes; in three 
years the improved average health of the chil- 
dren in that community would bear its own 
witness in ruddy bloom along the streets ; and 
perhaps even in one generation so great gain 
of vigor might be made that the melancholy 
statistics of burial Would no longer have to re- 
cord the death under twelve years of age of 
more than two-fifths of the children who arc 
born. — Cor, N, T, Independent, 

TOTAL ECLIPSE OF AUGUST 7th, ^69. 


BY PROF. GUSTAVUS FISHER. 

Total eclipses of the sun, for a given locality 
on earth, are of a very rare occurrence. Thus, 
in London, not a single total eclipse of the sun 
happened between 1 140 and 171 5 : that is, in 
a space of five hundred and seventy-five years. 
In Paris, only one eclipse occurred in the 
whole of the eighteenth century, while during 
the nineteenth century not one has happened 
or will happen in that locality. 

Total eclipses of the sun can last no longer 
than seven minutes and fifty-eight seconds. 
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The greatest possible duration happens only 
when the centers of sun, moon^ and earth lie 
exactly in a straight line, and at the same time 
the sun is at his greatest distance (apogee) and 
the moon at her least distance (perigee) from 
the earth ; and even then the duration of seven 
minutes and fifty-eight seconds obtains only 
on the equator. A coincidence of these con- 
ditions has not happened since the creation of 
man. 

The observations which are made in eclipses 
of the sun may be divided into two icinds : 
first, those which refer to the time of the mo- 
tions of earth and moon; and second, those 
which refer to the nature of the sunlight. In 
regard to the former, we remark here that ever;^ 
eclipse of the sun will serve for a correction of 
the elements of the orbits. The time when the 
moon enters the disk of the sun, the duration of 
the eclipse, and the time when the last trace 
of the moon leaves the edge of the sun, have 
been calculated beforehand with the utmost 
minuteness, even for the twentieth part of a 
second, thanks to the accurate knowledge which 
our astronomers have of the motions of the 
earth, and of the infinitely more complicated 
motions of the moon. Now, if the mentioned 
phenomena happen exactly at the time calcu- 
lated, they evidently confirm the correctness of 
the calculations, and of the supposed motions 
and distances of these heavenly bodies. But if 
there is a discrepancy, even of the twentieth 
part of a second, the previous calculations must 
be corrected, and thus every new observation 
will furnish either a new proof of the absolute 
correctness of the astronomical calculations, or 
lead to corrections which finally must approxi- 
mate this part of astronomical knowledge to a 
state of absolute perfection. 

But by far the most important part of the 
observations which will be made in this eclipse 
refer to the nature of the sunlight. There is a 
very widely spread opinion that in a total 
eclipse of the sun a total darkness prevails, and 
that the stars become visible. This opinion, 
though repeated by our astronomical hand- 
books, is entirely erroneous. Only the very 
brightest stars become visible. Thus, in the 
toul eclipse of July 1 8, 1 860, the four planets. 
Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn were seen 
near the sun with the naked eye, and in the 
total eclipse of July 28th, 1851, in Dantzic, 
Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Procyon, Regulus, 
and Spica were visible; but it was in vain that j 
Galle tried to find Castor and Pollux. The 
fact that during a total eclipse there is only a 
twilight, but by no means darkness, is easily 
explained, when we consider that the atmos- 
phere in places next to the total eclipse will 
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reflect the sunlight in all directions, and that by 
this reflected light those parts of the atmos- 
phere which lie within the total eclipse are 
illuminated, though feebly. There is no doubt 
that in the present eclipse the amount of re- 
flected light present in every part of the eclipsed 
zone will be accurately and most minutely 
measured, to judge from the high perfection of 
the photometric instruments which are placed 
at the disposal of the observing astronomers. 

But there is another phenomenon which, in 
the moment of the total eclipse, is presented 
to the eyes of the observers, so glorious and 
wonderful that no description can give an ade- 
quate idea of it. This is the corona, which 
suddenly appears in the moment when the last 
ray of the sun disappears behind the deep black 
cover of the moon : a shining wreath of beams, 
surrounding the totally eclipsed sun to a dis- 
tance of about one-third of the apparent diam- 
eter of the moon, and so bright at its inner 
edge that we may doubt whether really the 
whole sun is obscured, and then fading away 
imperceptibly in the vast space of heaven. 
The corona does not always present the same 
appearance ; it is either of a silvery white or 
of a reddish tinge, according to the state of our 
atmosphere, and sometimes colored rays or pen- 
cils of light are seen issuing from it. The halo 
with which painters surround the heads of 
saints gives, perhaps,, the best idea of it. It 
disappears with the first reappearing ray of the 
sun, as if by magic. 

What is the cause of this phenomenon ? It 
must be either in the sun or in the moon. The 
moon could produce it only if she had an at- 
mosphere capable of refracting the rays of the 
sun. But since it has been proved that the 
moon is without an atmosphere, it follows that 
the cause of the phenomenon must be found 
in the sun itself. 

The following theory was adopted by the 
best astronomers before the discovery of the 
spectrum analysis : 

If we observe the sun through a good tele- 
scope, we see black spots on its surface, irregu- 
larly formed, and surrounded with a penumbra, 
that is, an inner ring, which is less dark, and 
of an ashy-gray color. These spots often com- 
bine into a single larger spot, or separate into 
difi^erent smaller ones, passing over the disk 
from east to west in periods of nearly two 
weeks. Sir W. Herschel, and after him most 
astronomers, believed these spots to be open- 
ings in a luminous atmosphere of the sun, which 
alone is the cause of the sunlight, and that the 
sun, whose body these very openings allow us 
to see, is dark ; that this luminous atmosphere 
(photosphere) is separated from the body of the 
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sun by an inner atmosphere, tending to inter- 
cept or to soften the heat and light of the pho- 
tosphere, and that the penumbra is produced by 
this inner atmosphere. 

But there are several important objections 
against this theory. Thus it has been observed 
that the spots, although moving around the sur- 
face of the sun nevertheless retain their 
shapes often for a long time. But by Spo- 
rer's investigations it has been proved that 
the surface of the sun is perpetually agitated by 
the most violent and tremendous storms, moving 
near the equator in a westerly, in higher lati- 
tudes in an easterly direction. But how can 
the spots, if mere interruptions of a gaseous 
atmosphere, retain their shape, when this at- 
mospherc itself is driven over many thousands 
ot miles in the most violent convulsion ? Again : 
several astronomers have observed that both 
the spot^ and their penumbras are tra- 
versed by streaks and veins of sunlight. W. 
Carrington, in Redhill, saw on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1859, intense white light, brighter 
than that on the surface of the sun, suddenly 
emerging from the center of a large spot. The 
phenomenon lasted five minutes, and after its 
disappearance the spot remained unchanged. 
The same astronomer inspected some days later 
the photographic magnetic records in Kew, in 
respect to declination, inclination, and inten- 
sity, and found in each of these the traces of a 
vast disturbance, which had occurred exactly 
at the time of the phenomenon described above. 
In 1862, the astronomer Nasmyth stated that 
he had observed in the penumbra of the solar 
spots, things looking like willow leaves, which 
placed themselves over each other like bridges 
over bridges. In 1863 other astronomers ob- 
served the willow leaves of Nasmyth, and ven- 
tured to assert — especially Sir John Herschel — 
that they might be living beings, developing 
light and electricity. Even the earth was 
afiected by this phenomenon, for at all obser- 
vatories magnetic storms were observed, all 
telegraph wires were overloaded, and an aurora 
borealis trembled on the sky. * 

It is evident that the hypothesis which we 
have stated in regard to the sqlai spots is una- 
ble to explain any of these phenomena. Much 
less can the appearance of the corona be ex- 
plained by it. In order to account for the 
corona astronomers have resorted to a new hy- 
pothesis; the existence of a third atmosphere 
around the sun — a cloudy sphere. This sphere, 
they say, is invisible under ordinary circum- 
stances, in consequence of the brighter photo- 
sphere ; but during a total eclipse it will appear 
as corona, either with its own light or by re- 
fleeting the rays of the photosphere. 



But the corona is not the only, nor even the 
most remarkable phenomenon of a solar eclipse. 
For at the moment when the last ray of light 
has vanished, we suddenly behold on the edge 
of the dark moon strange conglomerations of a 
pale reddish lustre, which some observers have 
compared to glaciers, illuminated by the rising 
or setting sun, others to reddish mountain peaks, 
others to immovable flames. These protuber- 
ances — so they are called — are not always con- 
nected with the edge of the moon or the sun, 
but often are separated from it by a consider- 
able distance (up to two and a half minutes.) 
Some, when the moon is about to glide over 
them, suddenly change their colors, or seem to 
grow in height, and then new protuberances 
will make their appearance. These protuber- 
ances have especially been seen near those 
places on the edge, where solar spots have been 
perceived before the obscuration. 

These protuberances were several times ob- 
served during the last century, first in 1733 ^7 
^assemius in Gothenburg. But they did not 
engage the attention which they deserved till 
Schumacher made his admirable observations in 
Vienna on the eighth of July, 1 842 ; since 
that time they have been observed by all as- 
tronomers with the most minute care during all 
total eclipses — in 1850 in Honolulu, 1851 in 
Sweden and Prussia, 1858 in Peru and Brazil, 
i860 in Spain. It is for the sake of getting 
photographic likenesses of the protuberances 
and the corona that numerous astronomers 
who have resorted to the scene of the present 
eclipse have provided themselves with photo- 
graphic instruments, which, by the skill of 
Warren de la Rue and Secchi, produced sur- 
prising results at the occasion of the last 
eclipse. 

Some astronomers think that the protuber- 
ances bear the same relation to the outer or 
cloudy atmosphere of the sun, as the terrestrial 
clouds do to our atmosphere. Others consider 
them as volcanic masses, formed in or below 
the photosphere, which have penetrated through 
the openings that appear as solar spots, and 
perhaps have caused these openings. Others 
suppose them to be optical phenomena pro- 
duced by the refraction of light. Some have 
even considered them as real mountains, which, 
however, according to their apparent size, 
would have a height of about two hundred 
miles, if they were on the moon, anci of about 
sixty thousand miles if on the sun. 

All these problems have entered a new phase 
since Bunsen and Kirchhofl^, ten years ago, dis- 
covered the analysis of the spectrum. We will 
endeavor to give the reader a brief outline of 
this splendid discovery, one of the most im- 
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portant of this century, and especially designed 
to revolutionize the science of chemistry. 

Newton discovered that if a beam of solar 
light be admitted t» a dark room through a 
small aperture, and intercepted by a triangular 
glass prism, the rays of the sun will be dispersed 
into an oblong, colored figure, which — espe- 
cially when observed through a telescope — 
looks like a piece cut from a rainbow, with the 
known succession of the seven colors, viz., red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. 
This figure is called the prismatic solar spec- 
trum. The spectra of the planets, but not 
those of the fixed stars, show exactly the same 
succession of colors. In the year 1814 Frauen- 
hofer found that the colors of the solar spec- 
trum are not exactly contiguous, but separated 
by a number of black parallel lines, which are 
vertical to the length of the spectrum. These 
lines, whose number is now known to be nearly 
two thousand, always appear exactly at the 
same places of the spectrum, however much 
the angle of the prism may be altered, so that 
we may consider them as the regular borders 
of the several groups and shades of colors. 

Scientists were in the dark concerning the 
origin and nature of these lines, until recent 
peculiar discoveries shed an unexpected light 
on the subject. These discoveries were made 
by comparing spectra not having their origin in 
the sunlight. Thus it was found that in the 
spectruni of chloride of sodium (common salt) 
the colors appear much darkened, with a very 
bright yellow line at the place where the red 
color changes into orange. This yellow line 
is a characteristic proof of the presence of 
sodium in any body in a state of combustion. 
Electric light docs not show any dark lines in 
the spectrum at all. But if a flame of alcohol, 
the wick being saturated with sodium, is inter- 
posed between the prism and the electric light, 
a dark line will appear in the place of the 
bright yellow line. Noiv Bunsen and Kirch- 
off discovered that the mentioned dark line 
exactly coincides with one of the lines of Frau- 
enhofer in the solar spectrum, and that the 
same phenomenon is repeated in innumerable 
other cases. To each chemical element, treated 
in this way,, corresponds a dark line, or a series 
of dark lines ; and if several elements are com- 
bined, the corresponding dark lines appear 
separated without the slightest confusion. 

By this discovery an entirely new way of 
chemical analysis was found. By means of the 
spectrum may be recognized the presence of 
the very minutest particles of elements in ter- 
restrial bodies, particles so minute that by no 
other method can even a remote approximation 
to this delicacy be obtained. Thus, the spec- 



trum analysis has disclosed the presence of one 
trilliontb of a pound of sodium by means of the 
characteristic yellow line in the spectrum. We 
may imagine how enormous will be the result 
of Bunsen and KirchhoPs discovery in chem- 
ical science. But it is hardly of less importance 
in astronomy. For the same scholars also made 
the discovery that there is an essential differ- 
ence between the spectra of solid and liquid 
and those of gaseous bodies. Solid or liquid 
bodies brought to a state of white heat pro- 
duce a continuous spectrum, in which all the 
colors are contained without the interposition 
of dark lines. But gaseous bodies produce 
bright lines interrupted by dark intervals. 
Now, when the flame of a gaseous body is in- 
terposed between the prism and a white hot 
solid or liquid body, the spectrum of the latter 
at once receives the dark lines of Frauenhofer 
exactly at the places where the spectrum of 
the gaseous body has shown the bright lines, 
while the dark intervals of the latter coincide 
with the colors of the spectrum. 

The inferences which may be made from 
these facts are palpable. For it evidently fol- 
lows that the sun must be a white hot solid or 
liquid body, surrounded by a gaseous atmos- 
phere, in which a number of elements, some 
of which are also found on our earth, are in a 
state of combustion. The body of the sun 
without this atmosphere would produce a spec- 
trum without black lines. But since we see in 
the solar spectrum a number of black lines cor- 
responding to the spectra of certain terrestrial 
bodies, as iron, chromium, nickel, zinc, etc., it 
follows that these bodies must be present on 
the surface of the sun, and must be in a state 
of combustion in hi^ atmosphere. On the 
other hand, some terrestrial elements, as gold, 
silver, quicksilver, etc., can not be present on 
the surface of the sun, since the lines formed 
by their spectra are not formed in the spectrum 
of the sun. Many experiments have also been 
made, consisting of the artificial production of 
new lines in the solar spectrum. Thus, for 
instance, we find in the spectrum of lithium a 
peculiar red line. If we interpose a lithium 
flame between a sunbeam and a prism, a dark 
line will appear on the same place where before 
the red lithium line was found, and which did 
not exist before in the spectrum of the sun. 
We infer from this that lithium is not contained 
in the surface of the sun. 

We may now explain the solar spots, the 
protuberances, and the corona. The solar spots 
are most probably identical with the protuber- 
ances, and both are nothing but clouds, swim- 
ming in the atmosphere of the sun, similar to 
our clouds, which so often appear on the dis- 
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tant horizon, as fantastic formations, like the 
protuberances. The corona is nothing but this 
very atmosphere of the sun, of which, under 
ordinary circumstances, we can not see any- 
thing, since its light is too weak to be perceived 
next to the intense light of the sun. 

Thus the great importance of the solar 
eclipse of the seventh of August may easily be 
estimated. For since its duration is longer by 
several minutes than that of most others, it is 
to be hoped that an accurate spectrum of the 
corona may be obtained, and that in it may be 
observed the bright lines which are produced 
by the burning gases of its elements. These 
results will be secured provided the spectrum 
so obtained is bright enough to show its differ- 
ent lines with accuracy, which, though a proba- 
bility, is by no means a certainty. 

Perhaps some light may also be shed on the 
problem of the so-called invisible colors of the 
spectrum. For, once knowing that the solar 
spectrum is composed of two elements, which 
it has hitherto been possible to observe only in 
their combination, we can not tell what results 
may be in store for us if we are once permitted 
to contemplate the one of these elements sepa- 
rated from the other. 

We have spoken here only of the importance 
of the spectrum analysis in regard to a more 
accurate knowledge of the sun. But we may 
remark that the spectrum analysis is just begin- 
ning to enlarge our knowledge of the other 
stars in an entirely unexpected manner. Thus, 
we know that in nearly all stars several of the 
elements of the sun must be present, as, for 
instance, iron, sodium, magnesium, hydrogen. 
But there appears also a difference. Thus, 
in the brightest star of Orion no hydrogen ex- 
ists, while in Aldebaran the presence of quick- 
silver is certain, which is wanting in the sun. 
In the spectrum of Sirius lines have been found 
which can not be produced by any known ter- 
restrial body. We know, at the same time, by 
the most recent discoveries, that the planetary 
nebulae can not be clusters of stars, as Sir John 
Herschel thought to have proved by Rosse's 
large reflecting telescope, but immense masses of 
gas without a nucleus; for their spectra do not 
show dark lines on a bright ground, but bright 
lines with dark intervals. 

What progress of science ! How long ago 
is it that we learned to measure the heavenly 
bodies? Scarcely a quarter of a century have 
we known how to find their distances, and not 
much longer that we have known how to weigh 
them, as though we could place them in a scale. 
Now we discover the matter of which they are 
made — the metals which lie on their surface. 
We decompose them as if we held them in our 



hands — had placed particles of them in the 
alembics of our laboratories. 

American Ed, Monthly. 

Excellent Advice. — Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was much attached to a young man, an intelli- 
gent Italian. As the Doctor lay upon the 
couch from which he never rose up, he called 
his young friend to him, and tenderly and sol- 
emnly said : " There is no one who has shown 
me more attention than you have done ; and 
it is now right that you should claim some at- 
tention from me. You are a young man, and 
are to struggle through life ; you are in a pro- 
fession that I dare say you will exercise with 
great fidelity and innocence ; but let me ex- 
hort you always to think of my situation, 
which must one day be yours — always remem- 
ber that life is short, and that eternity never 
ends." 



Mental and Manual Labor. — Professor 
Houghton, of Trinity College, has published 
some curious chemical computations respecting 
the relative amounts of physical exhaustion in- 
duced by manual and mental labor. Accord- 
ing to these chemical estimates, two hours of 
severe mental study abstracts from the human 
system as much vital strength as is taken from 
it by an entire day of mere hand-work. This 
fact, which seems to rest upon strictly scienti- 
fic laws, shows that the men who do brain-work 
should be careful, first, not to overtask the sys- 
tem by continuous exertion ; and, secondly, 
that they should not omit to take physihil ex- 
ercise on a part of each day sufficient to restore 
the equilibrium between the nervous and mus- 
cular systems. — Medical and Surgical Reporter. 

When I walk in the woods, I am reminded 
that a wise purveyor has been there before me; 
my most delicate experience is typified there. 
I am struck with the pleasing friendships and 
unanimities of nature, as when the lichens on 
the trees take the form of their leaves. In the 
most stupendous scenes you will see delicate 
and fragile features, as slight wreaths of vapor, 
dew-lines, feathery sprays, which suggest a 
high refinement, a noble blood apd breeding, 
as it were. It is not hard to account for elves 
and fairies ; they represent this light grace, this 
etherial gentility. Bring a spray from the 
wood or a crystal from the brook, and place it 
on your mantel, and your household ornaments 
will seem plebeian beside its nobler fashion and 
bearing. It will wave superior there, as if 
used to a more refined and polished circle. It 
has a salute and a response to all your enthusi- 
asm and heroism. Tboreau. 
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INSTITUTE INSTRUCTOR. 

We take pleasure in announcing the name 
of Mr. J. S. Walthour, of Greensburg, West- 
moreland County, as lecturer and instructor 
before Institutes during the coming season. A 
successful experience of twenty years as teacher, 
and three years as County Superintendent, ren- 
der him amply qualified for the work in which, 
at the solicitation of numerous friends, he pro- 
poses to engage for the ensuing few months. 



SUPERINTENDENTS' CONVENTION. 

At the annua] meeting of the County, City, 
and Borough Superintendents, held in Harris- 
burg, July 20, — and for the accompanying re- 
port of whose proceedings we are indebted to 
Messrs 8. G. Boyd and G. L.* Maris, Secre- 
taries — ^thcrc were present sixty-four of the 
seventy-six Superintendents now at work in 
Pennsylyania. Disscussions were had on the 
subjects of school visitation, the character of 
exercises proper at institute meetings, the issue 
of certificates to teachers, the election and 
duties of school directors, and other matters of 
practical interest, as previously announced in 
the circular letter of the State Superintendent 
calling the convention. Resolutions were 
adopted recommending a change in the school 
law, so as to make school directors sworn 
officers, and allow them compensation for 
official duty not exceeding one day in each 
month ; asking the repeal of the recent law ex- 
empting ihortgages, judgments, etc., from taxa- 
tion for school purposes, said law being found 
detrimental to the interests of the common 
schools ; recommending an increase of the 
minimum school term to six months ; and the 
passage of an act requiring county commissioners 
to provide at the county seat, or such other 
place as they may designate, a suitable office 
for the County Superintendent ; and urging 
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upon the Legislature the propriety of voting a 
fair salary to the State Superintendent. In the 
last respect Pennsylvania is but little ahead of 
Ohio, where, as we learned a few days since in 
Columbus, the State Superintendent of Rail- 
roads and Telegraphy is paid four thousand 
dollars, while but two thousand is the salary of 
the head of the School Department ! 



THE ASSOCIATIONS. 



Trenton succeeded Greensburg, as duly an- 
nounced, and the enrolment of members at the 
National was, like that at the State convention, 
large beyond precedent. 

At Greensburg the attendance of teachers 
and friends of education was nearly six hun- 
dred — more than double the number enrolled 
at any previous meeting, and enough to test to 
the utmost degree, the hotel accommodations 
and private hospitality of this pleasant little 
town. But it stood the strain nobly, and 
although an adjourned court was in session, 
bringing many strangers to the place during the 
week, still room was found for yet " six hun- 
dred." The Deputy Superintendent, as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, marshalled 
the forces for this grand charge. But when 
Houck's brigade again bears down upon the 
point of attack, we trust the captured town may 
be a trifle larger, so as to afford ample accom- 
modations, not only for the camp equipage of 
field or line officer, but also room for knapsack 
and blanket of the private in the ranks; 

As to the work done during these three hot 
days of midsummer, the reader is referred to the 
report of proceedings which occupies a large 
part of the present issue. Less of practical 
result may have been attained than was antici- 
pated and desired ; and, granting this to be the 
case, still enthusiasm in our work is aroused 
anew by such educational mass meetings, which, 
after all, is one of the chief results of value 
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arising from teachers' conventions. The | 
teacher here reaches out his hand to his i 
brother teachers, and finds strength renewed | 
and fresh inspiration in the fraternal contact. 

There is, however, one feature of the pro- 
ceedings against which we must earnestly pro- 
test. It should be regarded, on all hands, an 
honor to be called to the Presidency of the 
State Association — a generous recognition of 
great merit in the man himself, and an evidence 
of the fullest confidence on the part of his pro- 
minent associates in the educational work. 
Here the tricits of the politician's art should be 
' frowned upon as invading precincts sacred to 
something higher than ** log-rolling." But, 
when active electioneering is countenanced or 
permitted by this or that sectional candidate, 
and when, in the result, there may be the 
slightest grounds for supposing that such elec- 
tioneering, and not the general wish of the 
Association, raised the officer to his position — 
of course, we desire to ^spealc in general terms 
on this subject — that moment the Presidency 
becomes an empty honor ; the nameless charm 
that made it desirable has faded, and the hand 
grasps for its prize but a Dead-sea apple. The 
better sense of propriety on the part of those 
who were members of the Association in times 
when such proceedings were unknown, seems 
thoroughly aroused, and something tangible 
will result, which, it is hoped, will prevent 
any future election excitement. Speed the day ! 

A few lines of space remain in which to say 
a word of the National Association, of which. 



if possible, some report of proceedings will be 
given in our next issue. Trenton is a beauti- 
ful city, has some excellent hotels, spacious 
Normal and Model School buildings, and a hall 
for public entertainments, which much resem- 
bles the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, 
though, to our eye, it is finer than either that 
or the similar structure in Brooklyn. The ar- 
rangements made by the Committee under the 
direction of Prof. John S. Hart were admira 
ble in all respects. On the platform, at times, 
papers might have been a little more brief, and 
the interruptions of the printed programme less 
frequent, but the matter presenter was valu- 
able, and the Chairman, Mr. L. Van Bokelen, 
always equal to the emergency. The total 
attendance was upwaids of one thousand, among 
whom were a large proportion of the leading 
educational men of the country. State Super- 
intendents seemed almost as numerous as county 
Superintendents at our State meetings. One 
feature of this meeting doubtless surpassed any- 
thing of its kind yet attempted in the United 
States, and was, of itself, worth the trip to 
Trenton. We refer to the display of educa- 
tional text-books, maps, charts, globes, slate 
surface, school furniture, etc. The recitation 
rooms in the Model School building — and the 
building could not have been better adapted to 
this use had it been erected for the purpose — 
were assigned each to a prominent publishing 
house or manufacturing firm, and it is not coo 
much to say that each house presented its spe- 
cial list to the very best advantage. 



Convention of County Superintendents. 



Pursuant to the call of the State Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, the convention of su- 
perintendents met in the Senate chamber, Har- 
risburg, at 2 p. m., July 20th, 1 869. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham opened with the 
following address : 

Gentlemen: — This convention has been 
called at an early period in your term of office 
in order that we may agree as far as practicable 
upon some concerted action with reference to 
the interests intrusted to our management. If 
in counsel there is wisdom, I hope that good 
may result to the schools of the Commonwealth 
from our deliberations at this time. We need 
unity of purpose and plan. The wants of our 
schools are the same in all the counties of the 
State, and it is therefore possible to agree upon 
a common policy for their ^improvement. To 
this end I trust your efibrts may be directed. 



A State like ours has a deep interest in the 
work of education. All thinking men appreciate 
this fact. The profound Grecian philosopher, 
Aristotle, saw it when he wrote, "AH who have 
meditated on the art of governing mankind, 
have been convinced that the fate of empires 
depends on the education of youth." William 
Penn, the founder of our Commonwealth, re- 
alized it in saying, That which makes a good 
constitution must keep it, viz : men of wisdom 
and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend 
not with worldly inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by a virtuous education of youth." 
George Wolf, the first Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, who comprehended in its length and 
breadth the common school idea, showed his 
appreciation of it in the following extract from 
his message of 1830 : "Of the various projects 
which present themselves, as tending ta con- 
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tribute to the welfare and happiness of a peo- 
ple, and which come within the scope of legis- 
lative action and require legislative aid> there is 
none which gives more ample promise qf suc- 
cess than that of a liberal and enlightened sys- 
tem of education, by means of which the light 
of knowledge will be di^sed throughout the 
whole community, and imparted to every indi- 
vidual susceptible of partaking of its blessings, 
to the poor as well as to the rich, so that all 
may be fitted to participate in, and fulfill all the 
duties which each one owes to himself, to his 
God, anc] his country." And with full con- 
sciousness of the truth of his utterance, the cele- 
brated French historian, Michelet, exclaims ; 
** What is the first part of politics ? Educa- 
tion. And the second ? Eductftion. And the 
third ? Education. These sentiments are no 
exaggerations of the imagination, but sober 
truths, verified by stern experience. The edu- 
cation of a people lies at the very foundation 
of all permanent material prosperity, of all 
moral progresss, of all good government. In 
this country, especially, there is no other safety 
for our free institutions. 

For the time, you and I have been entrusted 
with the care-taking of the educational interests 
of this great State. The magnitude of this 
trust is shown by the fact that we have fully 
thirty thousand school-officers in the State, in- 
cluding superintendents, directors, and teachers ; 
that our youth, between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years, number very nearly, if not 
quite, one million — eight hundred and fifty 
thousand of whom attended our common schools 
during the past year ; and that we will expend 
the present year, for the purposes of education, 
almost $7,000,000 — our school houses alone 
costing some $2,500,000. Those who have 
placed us in power should hold us responsible, 
to the extent of our accountability, for the prop- 
er expenditure of this vast sum of money ; but 
our responsibility in this respect sinks into in- 
significance in comparison with our responsi- 
bility for the kind of education we impart to 
the hundreds of thousands of children intrusted 
to our care. We are framing that mind to-day, 
in home and school-house, that is soon to give 
character to our State, and control it for weal 
or woe. With intelligent, virtuous citizens, 
all that is good in our institutions must remain 
secure forever ; and it is the mission of the ed- 
ucator, it is our mission, to make such citizens. 

More particularly, it is the duty of superin- 
tendents in this State to examine and certificate 
teachers. This is a delicate and difficult duty, 
and should be discharged with an eye single 
to the good of all concerned. No unworthy 
man or woman through the broad State of 



Pennsylvania should be allowed to enter a 
school room as a teacher. Guard, I pray you, 
the tender minds and hearts of our youth from 
the contaminating touch of the low and the 
bad. 

It is your duty also to visit the schools with- 
in your several jurisdictions. These visitations 
bring you in contact with parents and pupils, 
directors and teachers, and may be made the 
means of doing an incalculable amount of good. 
In visiting schools, a well-qualified superintend- 
ent can find opportunities every day and almost 
every hour in the day of sowing good educa- 
tional seed which will spring up and produce 
abundantly. Attention can be called to defects 
in school grounds, school houses, school furni- 
ture and apparatus ; to the necessity of longer 
school terms and more regular attendance of 
pupils ; to the importance of parental visitation 
to the schools and parental co-operation with 
the teachers; and to. anything that may be 
wrong in the work of the teachers or wanting 
in the spirit of the pupils. The visit of an 
earnest, broad-minded, large-hearted superin- 
tendent to the schools of a district must elevate 
both them and the people who patronize them. 
The services of such a man to the cause of hu- 
man progress cannot be estimated in (dollars 
and cents. Such men have been found among 
our superintendents in the past, and I do not 
doubt that such are here to-day. 

The law requires superintendents to hold 
annual institutes for the improvement of teach- 
ers. At those held during the past year there 
were in attendance 11,382 actual members, 
an increase of 1,114 over the number who at- 
tended in 1868, and of 7,438 over the largest 
number who attended in any year previously. 
The aggregate number of spectators as esti- 
mated at some one session of each Institute was 
28,250. Probably 100,000 is not too large an 
estimate for the whole number of persons, not 
teachers, who attended these institutes during 
the year. These facts indicate the great in- 
fluence for good that may be exerted by these 
annual assemblages of teachers and their friends. 
They may be seasons of refreshing and encour- 
agement to teachers, and at the same time 
serve to introduce among the people in gen- 
eral the leaven of new and better educational 
ideas. You will endeavor to work them up 
to their highest efficiency. 

Those now named constitute your chief du- 
ties; the others I need not now enumerate. 
This meeting has been called to enable you to 
learn from one another the manner in which 
you can discharge them. Our cause is one, our 
duties are one ; let us consult together as broth- 
ers, and act as one man. I purpose a vigorous 
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and an aggressive campaign. If any of you 
have not the will to work or the heart to fight 
in this struggle, I beg you to give up your 
places to others that have. 

To insure success we must be united. We 
belong to different political parties, and to dif- 
ferent religious denominations. The education 
of the people is an end to effect which the ef- 
forts of all parties in politics and all denomina- 
tions in religion can be harmoniously conjoined. 
It must not be forgotten that our schools are 
common schools, open to all and supported by 
all. God forbid that our school interests should 
ever be disturbed by the heat of party contests 
or the struggles of contending Actions. I like 
positive men. I like men who have opinions, 
whether like mine or otherwise, and who ar^ 
brave enough on all fit occasions to utter them. 
But in the administration of our school affairs 
I have thought we ought to know neither party 
nor sect, and I trust we shall all endeavor, as 
much as possible, to discard such influences 
The guardians of a common interest, the expo- 
nents and advocates of a common canse, let us 
consult only the common good, reserving for 
private life the privilege of expressing our pe- 
culiar political or religious sentiments. Escap- 
ing this danger, a reasonable degree of success 
is supe to reward our efforts ; and we have 
ground for hope that they will be followed by 
triumphant victory. 

On motion, Jesse Newlin, of Schuylkill, was 
elected president ; H. W. Fisher, of Bedford, 
and A. R. Home, of Williamsport city, vice 
presidents ; Messrs. Boyd, of York, and Maris^ 
of Chester, secretaries ; and Armstrong, of Lu- 
zerne, Douthett, of Allegheny, and Jones, of 
Westmoreland, a committee on programme. 

On motion, the principals of State Normal 
Schools present, and the Hon. A. S. Kissell, 
State Superintendent of Iowa, were considered 
members of the convention. 

On motion of Superintendent Evans, of Lan- 
caster, a committee of three was appointed to 
invite the Governor to address the convention 
during its sessions. 

The times for opening sessions of convention 
were fixed at 9 a. m. and at 2 and 8 p. m. 

The following questions were then consid- 
ered by the convention, viz : Should there be 
any change in the character of examinations, 
or in the modes ot conducting them ? Can we 
improve our mode of certificating teachers ? 
Can our standard of estimating the qualifica- 
tions of teachers be made more uniform ? 

The discussion was participated in by Messrs. 
Fisher, Newlin, Walker, Persons, Douthett, 
Johnson, Evans, Hoffbrd, State Superintendent 
Wickersham, and Ki«sell, of Iowa. 



The subject of examinations was then re- 
ferred to a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Luckey, of Pittsburg, Evans, of Lancaster, 
Hall, of Meadville, . Fisher, of Bedford, and 
Dale of Venango, who shall report papers on 
a uniform method of examinations throughout 
the State. Adjourned to meet at 8 p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

President Newlin in the chair. Prof. Allen, 
principal of State Normal School, Iowa, was 
invited to take a seat in the convention. 

Mr. Lindsay offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of this convention, the 
law pertaining to certificates should be such as not to 
allow a professional certificate to be granted to a person 
who has not held a professional certificate for a term of 
three years at least ; and that no person shall receive a 
permanent certificate who has not held a professional cer- 
tificate for a term of three years. 

Discussed by a number of Superintendents, 
and laid over for the morning session. 

The convention was next favored by an able 
address from the Hon. A. S. Kissell, of Iowa, 
followed by Prof. Allen, of the same State. 

Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

> Opened with prayer by Mr. B. F. Patter- 
son, of Pottsville, followed by roll call and 
miscellaneous business. 

On motion, the Chair appointed a committee 
on resolutions. 

The question. Can we improve our mode of 
certificating teachers, was again taken up and 
discussed by Messrs. Allen, of Potter, Arm- 
strong, of Luzerne, Buehrle, of Allentown 
city, when, on motion of Boyd, of York, the 
topic was laid over until the committee on uni- 
formity in examinations report. 

The time for adjournment was fixed at noon 
on Thursday. 

On motion of Mr. Walker, of Northamp- 
ton, the speakers were limited to five minutes, 
except the opening speakers. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Persons, 
Cottingham, and Gibson, was appointed to 
draft resolutions, and report at next morning 
session. 

The second general question. Can superin- 
tendents employ their time better than in vis- 
iting schools? How can the most good be 
done on the occasion of a visit to a school? 
was next taken up and discussed by Evans, of 
Lancaster, who held that great good can be 
done in visiting schools, that the superintend- 
ent then determine the cleanliness of the 
schools, the order, the general progress of the 
pupils, the methods of instruction pursued hy 
the teacher. Then the superint^dent can, by 
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judidously questioning the teacher, letrn what 
he is doing, and hpw he is doing it. It is only 
through these visits that the superintendent can 
properly communicate with the directors, on 
the use of school apparatus, the improvements 
in school houses, fiiniiture, &c. He held also 
that it is very necessary to visit the schools 
twice, once at the opening, and then again near 
the close^ for the purpose of examining the 
school, but that under existing circumstances, 
the shortness of the term, and the number of 
schools to be visited, this was not practicable. 
He hoped for some legislation on the subject. 

H. S. Jones, of Erie city, pictured the effects 
of visits to schools. He illustrated forcibly, 
hew some visitors dampened the ardor of a whole 
school, while others awakened new thoughts, 
new life in every school that they visit. 
He thought the great work to be done in visit- 
ing schools was to help the teachers. No su- 
perintendent should leave a school without giv- 
ing the teacher some encouragement. Praise 
where it is due, and fear not to censure when 
there is cause. The superintendent should al- 
ways be cheerful when he enters the school 
room. 

Mr. Dale, of Venango thought that a su- 
perintendent could not employ his time better 
than in visiting fchools. He held that the su- 
perintendent should look carefully into the 
working of the school while visiting it. He 
should keep a memorandum of the visits made 
to every school, so as to be able to refer at any 
time to the condition of it when visited. He 
agreed with the first speaker. 

W. M. Lindsay, of Warren, said that the 
great difficulty in his county was to get direc- 
tors to accompany him in his professional vis- 
its. He concluded to remedy the matter some 
by holding educational meetings, at which he 
could lay before the directors, teachers, and 
citizens such topics as he deemed of interest 
and profit to all. 

H. D. Persons, of Crawford, thought that 
superintendents should devote as much time as 
possible to visitations. In the school room 
only can the superintendent determine the 
teacher's qualifications. He does not believe 
in advertising the Wsits so that teachers and 
scholars may know when the superintendent 
will be in. He wants to find the school in its 
cvery-day suit. 

W. Moyer, of Snyder, favored school visits 
and believed much good resulted from them. 

E. J. Young, of Lehigh, thought superinten- 
dents, when visiting schools, should mark care- 
fiilly the progress, conduct and condition of 
the school, the practice of the teacher, and the 
grade of the school. These marks should be 



shown to the directors, so that they may know 
how their schools compare. He has great faith 
in school visitations. 

On motion. Profs. Heiges, of York 5 Erman- 
trorft, of Berks ; and Mr. T. C. Craig, of Pitts- 
burg, were invited to seats in the convention. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth was 
now ratroduced, and addressed the convention. 
He welcomed the superintendents of the State 
to the Capitol, and encouraged them in their 
work. During his remarks he compared the 
State superintendent, county superintendent, 
and teachers of the State to a grand army bat- 
tling against ignorance and vice, as for intelli- 
gence and virtue. He hoped the day was not 
far distant when our schools all over the State 
will be elevated ; when teachers will be more 
liberally paid, and when a higher value will be 
placed on their services. The State will soon 
have discharged its duty towards its soldier or- 
phans, then we can look for still more bounti- 
ful aid for its common schools. He said he 
did not come to make a speech, but to welcome 
this convention here, and wished all abundant 
success in their labors. 

On motion of Mr. Young, of Lehigh, the 
State Superintendent replied to the Governor. 
He stated that he had been closely connected 
with his Excellency during the past three 
years, and that he had always found him a 
warm friend of the common schools, that the 
Governor was always ready to give his aid to 
the system. 

A recess of ten minutes was given to allow 
the members an opportunity to meet the Gov- 
ernor. 

House called to order by the Chair, when 
Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburg, presented the 
following: 

Whirkas, The labor of our State Superintendent it 
greatJy on the increase, and his responsibility is equally at 
great as that of any other Sute officer ; and whereas, at 
great an amount of ability and skill is required for the 
proper discharge of his duties as for any other position in 
the State ; therefore, 

Resoivedf That this convention respectfully calls the 
attention of our law makers to the fact that the present 
salary is not commensurate with the ability, labor and 
responsibility required to discbarge the duti( s of this office^ 
Unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Carver, of Bloomsburg, next addressed 
the convention on the subject of common 
schools and school visitations. Vote of thanks 
returned by convention. 

On motion of Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, 
the State Superintendent was asked to review 
the subject of visitations before passirg to the 
next order of business. 

He gave at some length, his views on school 
visitations and on holding educational meetings 
in every school district in the Commonwealth. 
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He held that one of the great objects of visita- 
tions and educational meetings is to reach the 
people ; to show them the importance of the 
work; to waken them up and infuse new edu- 
cational life throughgut the whole community. 
If visitations are not the best means, what can 
be done to increase the usefulness of the super- 
intendency? If changes are necessary, what 
shall they be? The time has come when 
some changes will in all probability be made, 
and the convention is to sa) what changes are 
necessary. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On motion, the further discussion of the 
subject of visitations was deferred, and the 
questions. When should our County Institutes 
be held, and how should they be conducted ? 
Can anything be substituted in cities and large 
towns for the County Institutes, as now con- 
ducted, which will be more to the professional 
advantage of the teachers ? came up for dis- 
cussion. A. T. Douthett, of Allegheny, ar- 
gued that the institutes should be of a practical 
character. That the teachers there should be 
taught how to teach the several branches. As 
an illustration he referred to the Institute held 
in his own county. More good, he said, was 
done by having a practical teacher on the sub- 
ject of reading, one who gave regular drills 
to his teachers, than by all the fine theoretical 
lectures given during the sessions. The teach- 
ers were always present, eager, willing to learn 
some truth that they might carry home to 
their schools. Theoretical lectures have a ten- 
dency to discourage rather than to build up the 
teachers. They want something tangible, some- 
thing they can put into immediate use. 

S. G. Boyd, of York, advocated the same 
views. He does not believe in employing dis- 
tinguished college professors to lecture at their 
institutes, for they too frequently shoot over 
the heads of our teachers. They present that 
part of the subject which is never brought into 
the common school room, and therefore 
squander the time of our institutes. He wants 
practical work at these teachers' meetings. 

Hon. A. S. Kissel, of Iowa, concurred in the 
remarks made, and added that *' methods of in- 
struction" should be taught at these institutes. 
Teachers should make them schools in which 
to study teaching. He believed much good can 
be done at these institutes ; more than at any 
other meetings now attended by our teachers. 

R. K. Buehrle, Allentown, favored a change 
in the institutes in the case of cities and large 
boroughs. Thinks it best to hold an institute 
at least once a month in the cities aside from 
the regular county institute. 

Jos. B. Johnson, of Cameron, spoke of the 



Cameron county institute ; only thirteen schools 
were open in the county when the institute was 
held. All the teachers attended, and the 
meeting was a perfect success. 

H. W. Fisher, of Bedford, believed it best 
to hold the county institute just before opening 
the schools. If any good is to result from 
them, the proper time for the meeting is when 
the teachers are thinking about their work — 
how they are to do it. Now, if the institute 
be of a practical character, there is the place 
where teachers will meet to learn how to teach 
the different branches. The day meetings should 
always be of a practical character, and the even- 
ing meetings more calculated for a general 
audience, the programme made up ot the best 
material to be found. Thus the institute wi.I 
supply the wants of the teacher, and will also 
be of an entertaining character. 

The subject was Rirther discussed by Messrs. 
Young, of Lehigh, Walker, of Korthampton, 
Barkley, of Columbia, Hoffbrd, of Carbon, 
Gundy, of Union, and Chapman, of Cambria. 
On motion, the discussion closed. 
The next topic : What fiicts is it most es- 
sential for Superintendents to report? Are the 
forms for reports now in use the best that we 
can adopt ? Have we any forms that are un- 
necessary, or are others needed ? was discussed 
by Messrs. Persons, of Crawford, J. P. Wick- 
ersham. State Superintendent, Allen, of Wayne, 
Evans, of Lancaster, Gundy, of Union, Hof- 
ford, of Carbon, Teal, of Greene, Fisher, of 
Bedford, and Douthett, of Allegheny. The 
discussion then closed. 

What can Superintendents do to induce the 
people to elect better school directors, or to 
induce them to take more interest in education ? 
was next discussed by Messrs. Lehman, of 
Lebanon, Boyd, of York, Walker, of North- 
ampton, Patterson, of Pottsville, and Jones, of 
Erie city. 

EVENING SESSION. 

President Newlin in the chair. 

Roll called. Sixty-four members present. 

Mr. H. W. Fisher, of Bedford, then offered 
the following: 

RetolwJ, That this convention recommend an amend- 
ment to the Comman School Lawi of Pennsylyania, fix- 
ing a separate day for the election of school directon, 
which was deferred until topic number 4, viz : Deftcts 
in the working agencies provided by our school law, and 
fhe remedies for them,** came before the convention. 

Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, moved that the 
chair appoint a committee of three, with the 
proviso that Mr. Evans, of Lancaster, be chair- 
man, whose duty it shall be to prepare a revised 
statistical table. After considerable discussion, 
the motion was laid on the table. 
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The fourth topic referred to above, was 
next taken up and discussed by Messrs. Teal, of 
Greene, and Lindscy, of Warren. 

Mr. Fisher's resolution relating to a change 
in the time of electing school directors was 
again taken up and discussed by Patterson, of 
Pottsville borough* Douthett, of Allegheny, 
Gibson, of Indiana, Fisher, of Bedford, Allen, 
of Wayne, Boyd, of York, and Hall, of Mead- 
ville. 

The resolution was lost by two, on a call 
of the yeas and nays. 

Mr, Persons, of Crawford, offered the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolyedj That this convention recommend a change. 
in the school law in regard to school directors^ fixing the 
number in each district at three, allowing them compen- 
sation for the time spent in official duties, not exceeding 
dne day in each week, and have them sworn oilicets. 

Discussed by Messrs. Armstrongs of Luzerne, 
Lindsey, of Warren, Persons, of Crawford, Al- 
len, of Potter, Buehrle, of Allentown, Hofford, 
of Carbon, Sanner, of Somerset, Chapman, of 
Cambria, Kissell, of Iowa. 

The question was then divided, and the yeas 
and nays called on the first clause, namely, that 
th^ number in each district shall be three, which 
resulted as follows : 

Ykas — Adams, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Bradford, 
Cameron, Centre, Chester, Clarion, Columbia, Crawford, 
Cumberland, Delaware, Erie, Greene, Lebanon, Luzerne, 
Perry, Potter, Snyder, Somerset, Susquehanna, Tioga — 23. 

Nats — Allegheny, Allentown city, Altoona, Berks, 
Blair, Cambria, Carbon, Chester city, Clinton, Easton 
borough, Franklin, Harrisburg, Huntingdon, Indiana, 
Jefierson, Lancaster, Lawrence, Meadville city, Mifflin, 
Monroe, Montour, Northampton, Pike, Pottsville bor- 
ough, Schuylkill, Scranton city. Union, Warren, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland, York — 3a. 

Yeas and nays, on the second clause, that of 
compensation : 

Yeas — Adams, Allegheny, Altoona, Armstrong, Bea- 
ver, Bedford, Blair, Berks, Bradford, Cambria, Cameron, 
Carbon, Centre, Chester, Chester city, Clarion, Clinton, 
Columbia, Crawford, Cumberland, Delaware, Erie, Frank- 
lin, Greene, Harrisburg, Huntingdon, Indiana, Jeflferson, 
Lawrence, Lebanon, Meadville city, Mifflin, Montour, 
Northampton, (yea for competent directors, nay for those 
incompetent,) Pike, Potter, Pottsville borough, Scranton 
city, Snyder, Somerset, Susquehanna, Tioga, Warren, 
Washington, Wayne, Westmoreland. — 46. 

Nays — Allentown city, Easton borough, Lancaster, 
Monroe, Perry, Schuylkill, Union, York — 8. 

Adjourned. 

^ THURSDAY MORNING. 

Prayer by Rev. T. R. Vickroy. 

The Committee on Uniformity in Examina- 
tions reported a partial programme 

On motion, they were instructed to ask the 
co-operation of the State Department, and re- 
port through the School Journal by the first of 
September. 

On motion, the third section of Mr. Persons* 



resolution relating to a change in the law fixing 
the number of directors, etc., was again brought 
before the convention and carried. The reso- 
lution was amended so as to read ; 

Resolvedy That this convention recommend a change 
in the school law in regard to school directors, allowing 
them compensation for the time spent in official duties, 
not exceeding one day in each month, and have them 
sworn officers. 

Thus amended, the resolution was unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr. Maris, of Chesttr, ofiered the follow- 
ing : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, the 
law exempting mortgages, judgments, etc., from taxation 
for school purposes, is found to be detrimental to the in- 
terests of the common schools, and that we respectfbUy 
ask for its repeal. 

Carried unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Boyd, of York, the fol- 
lowing was adopted : 

Resolved, That the school law providing for the sup- 
port of county institutes be so amended as to apply a por- 
tion of the funds received from the county in defraying 
the expenses of local institutes. 

On motion of Mr. Magee, of Centre, the 
following resolution passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That this convention recommend such a re- 
vision of the school law as to afford relief to the poorer 
dbtricts, by a more uniform system of taxation. 

Mr. Strayer, of Clinton, offered the follow- 
ing : 

Resolved, That this convention pass a unanimous vote 
of thanks to the editors of the Morning Patriot for fur- 
nishing gratuitously, each day, to the members of this 
convention, seventy-five copies of said paper, containing 
the proceedings of this convention. Carried unanimously.- 

By Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny : 
Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the chair, with Mr. Evans, of Lancaster, as chairman, to 
revise the statistical table, and make such changes as will 
present all the items of information that may be required 
by the Sute Superintendent. Carried. 

The committee, Messrs. Evans, Douthett, 
Persons, Jones, of Erie, and Boyd. 

The State Superintendent was now called 
upon to address the convention. He gave the 
members an outline of his programme for the 
next year. He was greeted again and again 
with applause by the convention. A vote of 
thanks was tendered him for his able address. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following : 

Wherxas, The interchange of experiences and opin- 
ions upon subjects of common interest, and the public 
discussions of plans for advancing the interests of a com- 
mon cause, must always result in good ; therefore. 

Resolved, That an annual convention of the school 
superintendents of the State, for the purpose of discussing 
measures and plans relating to their work, and the gen- 
eral interests of education in our State, is desirable, and 
will be productive of general improvement. 
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Ritolved^ That the re- appointment of Hon. J. P. < 
Wickersham as State Superintendent q( Common schools 
gives us great satisfaction, and that we will heartily co- 
operate with him, to the utmost extent of our abilities, in 
carrying out whatever plans and suggestions he, in his 
good judgment, shall see fit to propose and offer. 

ResoivcJ, That we are pleased with the appointment 
of Henry Houck, ^q., to the position of Deputy Super- 
intendent of schools, and we believe that his labors in 
that capacity will be of signal benefit to the educational 
interests of our State. 

Resolvetly That we shall ever hold in deep veneration 
and cherish with profound respect the memory of the late 
lamented Hon. C. R. Coburn, whose presence had so 
often graced our former meetings and educational gather- 
ings in different parts of the State, to whose words of 
wisdom, experience, and advice we have so firequently 
listened, and always with sincere pleasure and much pro- 
fit, and that in his death Pennsylvania has lost one of her 
most zealous, faithful, efficient, and devoted friends of the 
cause of education. 

ResoIveJf That the presence of prominent educators 
of other States, and their participation in our delibera- 
tions, have been to us both pleasant and profitable. 

RetolveJf That we tender our thanks to the officers of 
the School Department for their efforts in our behalf, in 
securing fzvon from the hotel proprietors and railroad 
companies, as well as for their kindness and courtesy to 
us while among them. 

Retolvedf That our sincere thanks are due and are 
hereby tendered to the ofiicers of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral, Philadelphia and Erie, Philadelphia and Reading, 
and Northern Central Railroad companies for their kind- 
ness in granting firee return passes over their roads, and 
also to the officers of the railroad companies in granting 
excursion tickets to the members of this convention. 

ResolveJj That we cordially thank the proprietors of 
the State Capitol, Lochiel, Bolton, Jones, United States, 
and Brady hotels for their generosity in entertaining us at 
reduced rates. 

Rtiolved^ That the county superintendents of the sev- 
eral counties should make special effort to increase the 
circulation, among teachers and directors, of the Pennsyl- 



vania School yeumdlf the official educational orgajvof this 
State. <s H. D. PuttoNs, 

Wm. H. Cottzmgram, 
J. T. Gibson. 

By Mr. Gibson, of Inaiana : 
ResolveJy That it is the sense of this convention that 
the county commissioners of each county should be re- 
quired to provide a suitable office at the county seat^ or at 
such other place as they may designate, for the use of the 
county superintendent. Adopted. 

By Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny : 
Reso/veJy That it is the sense of this convention that 
the minimum school term should be increased to siz 
months at least, and that we ask the legislature to increase 
the State appropriation sufficiendy to defray the necessary 
expense incident to such increased term. The modon 
was unanimously adopted. 

The counties, &c., represented in convention 
are as follows : Adams, Allegheny, Allentown 
city, Altoona, Armstrong, Beaver, "Bedford, 
Berks, Blair, Bradford, Cambria, Cameron, 
Carbon, Centre, Chester, Chester city. Clarion, 
Clinton, Columbia, Crawford, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Delaware, £aston borough, £lk, Erie, 
Erie city. Franklin, Greene, Harrisburg, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana, Jefferson, Juniata, Lancaster, 
Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycom- 
ing, Meadville city, Mifflin, Monroe, Montour, 
Northampton, Perry, Pike, Pittsburg city, P6t- 
ter, Pottsvillc borough, Schuylkill, Scranton 
city, Snyder, Somerset, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Union, Venango, Warrcn,Washington, Wayne, 
Westmoreland, Williamsport city, and York. 

The hour fixed for adjournment haying 
arrived, the convention adjourned sine die, 

S. G. Boyd, Jesse Newlin, 

G. L. Maris, President. 
Secretaries. 
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The Seventeenth Annual Session of the State 
Teachers'Association of Pennsylvania convened 
in the M. E. church of the borough of Greens- 
burg, Westmoreland county, on Tuesday, Aug- 
ust loth, at lo A. M. 

The President, Professor S, S. Jack, called 
the meeting to order, and briefly addressed the 
teachers present, thanking them for the honor 
conferred upon him, and congratulating them 
upon the favorable auspices of the session. 

On motion of Mr. Amos Row, the reading of 
minutes of last session was dispensed with. 

Rev. J. N. Boyle, pastor of the church in 
which the meetings were held, then read the 
fourth chapter of Proverbs and offered up a 

Reported by J. D. Pyott, Honesdale, Pa, 



prayer, after which an Address of Welcome 
was delivered by Rev. J. K. Plitt, of Greens- 
burg, as follows : 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Penna. State Teachers^ Ats^ 
ciation : 

I have been requested by the local committee of 
your Association, in their name and in the name of 
the people of this community, to bid you wblcomi to 
Grxxnsbukg. I need not occupy much of your time, 
or expend many words in the performance of this duty. 
For myself, I can utter the language of welcome most 
heartily, because of the work in which you are engaged 
and the objects you have in view j and while I speak it, 
as the representative of others, I am persuaded it is not a 
matter of mere form and ceremony. I believe that it is 
a source of real pleasure to our people to greet you — to 
large, intelligent and respectable a body — as a part of the 
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giand 9gmj of teachers and guides of our youth $ and I 
trust that y<m may find, during your sojourn among us, 
many c;yidenccs of the gratification your presence here af- 
fords. 

We feel honored that you have chosen our town as the 
place for this meeting of your association. There are 
many other placet in this goodly State, of larger size, and 
greater note, and higher pretensions, from which you 
could have made a selection, and which might have 
proyen better adapted to the purposes of your convention 
We knew of this a year ago ; and the fact was promptly 
heralded by the local press, with evident satisfaction. We 
have been anticipating your coming since, with sincere 
Measure, and we cordially greet you now. We thank 
you for the honor you have done us, and hope you may 
have no occasion to regret your choice. 

We claim, moreover, to be the friends of education — 
the cause you represent, and on whose behalf you are now 
assembled. If there are some among us who occupy an 
attitude of indifference towards the great subject, I think 
it can be safely affirmed that the cause has no avowed 
enemies and opposers here. The day for such things has 
passed away. We are interested in that which interests 
you, and which has brought yon together in this conven- 
tion from all parts of the State. If we were not, we 
would not have our beautiful school building, lifting 
high its head on yonder eminence, to which to invite 
your attention. That tells you more eloquently than 
words could do, where we stand, what we think, and 
how we fieel, as a community, with reference to educa- 
tional matters. We claim it as a credit to our citizens 
that they have not lagged behind others, in making pro- 
vision for the training of our children and youth, in ac- 
cordance with our common school system. They have 
done nobly in this regard. May the spirit they have ex- 
hibited long prevail and go on increasing. 

We trust, too, ladies and gentleman, that in addition 
to our local interest in the cause of education, we are not 
insensible to the greatness and importance of the work in 
which you are engaged, in its more general aspects. We 
look with pride upon the position which our good old 
Keystone State occu pies on this subject. We rejoice 
that she has a high appreciation of the value of general 
intelligence, and that she understands how intimately it 
is connected with the stability of her government, her 
moral and religious well-being, and the general welfare 
and prosperity of her citizens. With a noble ambition 
she seeks to excel and to occupy a front place in the ranks of 
the promoters of popular ^ucation. With a compre- 
hensive wisdom she has devised her common school sys- 
tem } with tireless energy she seeks to perfect it. And 
with a most praiseworthy liberality she provides from year 
to year for making it more thoroughly effective in its 
practical workings. We are proud of our grand old State 
for these things. We are grateful for what she has al- 
ready accomplished in this sphere, and for the promise of 
yet larger and better results, of which the future seems so 
full. May she press on with unflagging energy and zeal 
in her educational operations until she stands proudly pre- 
eminent among her suter Staces — without a rival, with- 
out a peer. 

At the convention of County Superintendents recently 
held, the Hon. Sute Superintendent, according to the 
printed account of his remarks, made the following state- 
> ment concerning our educational interests : The mag- 
nitude of this trust is shown by the hzx, that we have 
oow fully thirty thousand school officers in the State, in- 
cluding superintendents, directors and teachers; that our 
youth between the ages of six and twenty-one years num- 
^ Very nearly, if not quite, one million, eight hundred 
^ fifty thousand of whom attended our common schools 



during the past year t and that we will expend the pres- 
ent year for the purposes of education almost $7,000,000, 
our school houses alone costing us some $1,500,000.** 

How gigantic the work which is indicated by such fig- 
ures I What a noble record they make for our good old^ 
State ! And what untold benefits must flow down to the 
people, through all the ramifications of society, from 
operations of such stupendous proportions, if they are car- 
ried on according to their true spirit and purpose ! 

This is the work, ladies and gentlemen, with which 
you are closely identified, of which you are indeed " mag- 
na pars,** and for the promotion of which you have now 
assembled in convention. Gladly do I assure you of our 
heart-felt sympathy with you in it. Accept our best 
wishes for your success in your present deliberations. 
May they serve greatly to strengthen and encourage you ; 
and may they tend to deepen and widen the general in- 
terest in your cause throughout the whole State, and even 
beyond. 

We welcome you among us for your own sake, and 
for your work*8 sake. We recognize in you laborers in a 
noble cause. We bid you God -speed in all that is now 
to engage your attention, as well as in all your endeavors' 
in your various spheres of duty and fields of labor, to 
promote the intelligence and virtue of the people. We 
expect ourselves to be entertained and instructed by your 
exercises firom day to day. And we sincerely hope your 
doings may be attended with God*8 blessing, and may 
turn out for the furtherance of the interests of our com- 
mon school system. Welcome to Greensburg ! 

Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy Superintendent 
of Common Schools, responded. In the course 
of its wanderings, beginning in 1852, the Asso- 
ciation has again found its way to Greensburg. 
How little interest was manifested in education 
at the time of our former meeting here*— how 
few were in attendance then in comparison with 
to-day !. Though we have many causes for con- 
gratulation, one fact we must deplore — the ab- 
sence of many who have heretofore taken part 
in our proceedings, and have left the profession 
for other walks of life. A small number, too, 
have been called away to the other life — ^among 
them the lamented Coburn, who was president 
here in i860. While the gentleman was giving 
us his cordial welcome, I thought of the time 
not many years ago, when we had scarcely a 
place to meet — when we adjourned to counties 
where we had neither invitation nor welcome. 
When we compare the twenty-eight who met 
at Harrisburg with the numbers of to-day, have 
we not reason to be encouraged ? And if any 
had doubts of their welcome here, they must 
have disappeared like the dew before the morn- 
ing sun. I was especially delighted to hear the 
words of welcome from the lips of a minister 
of the Gospel. The teacher and the minister 
should go hand in hand, each with sympathy 
^«nd encouragement for the work of the other. 
I can only say that I trust we shall have a de- 
lightful session; that both teachers and citizens 
may feel that it is good for us to be here ; and 
that all may have a pleasant and profitable time. 

Prof. W. F. Wyers was caUed for, and said 
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that beiBg a modest man, he was always shocked 
when called up without warning, especially to 
reply in the name of the Association, where 
there were so many abler than he to respond 
to the warm and eloquent address to which we 
have listened. He coincided with the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee in the hope 
that this would be a pleasant as well as profit- 
able meeting. In response to the welcome so 
heartily tendered, he could say that we feel 
honored in being thus addressed, and shall try 
not to commit any breaches of the law, and 
endeavor to behave ourselves like ladies and 
gentlemen. We do not suppose any police will 
be necessary to preserve decorum, and we shall 
endeavor to come up fully to the expectations 
expressed. We consider ourselves a very good- 
looking body — of women ! We are too modest 

say as much for the other sex, but think 
that too will be the general impression. I 
envy the officers whose privilege it is to fece 
such an array of beauty and intelligence. Let 
me say that, assembled as we are in this city 
of Gw/fj-burg, we should endeavor to shake 
off every vestige of verdancy that may be cling- 
ing, to us. I hope our discussions will show 
that we fully appreciate the duties and respon- 
sibilities of our arduous profession. In cor- 
diality, I cannot expect to equal the gentleman 
who welcomed us. He has had time to pre- 
pare and I have not, and I have no written 
speech. But I can say that we most cordially 
reciprocate the kind greeting tendered us. 

H. B. Whittington, of Philadelphia, said 
that the reverend gentleman's addrcsi of wel- 
come brought back the first convention of 
teachers among the mountains fifteen years ago. 
Since then the old proverb, Westward the 
course of Empire takes its way," had been re- 
versed in the extension of the boundaries of 
education since the law of '54 went into opera- 
tion. On every side we can see most abundant 
evidence of the influence that has gone from 
the west of the mountains to permeate the east. 
He complimented the town upon its school 
building, and the intelligence of the directors 
who erected it, and cited it as a model for 
similar structures farther east. He would ask 
nothing better for himself. 

The Secretary made an announcement with 
reference to arrangements with railroads for 
return tickets, stating that all the roads had 
made liberal arrangements for members, with 
one exception, which he named, by request, 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago. 
Other roads which had never before favored 
us, had done so on this occasion. 

It was also announced that the fee for mem- 
bership, paid upon enrolment, was one dollar. 



A Committee on Enrolment was then ap- 
pointed, consisting of W, H. Parker, Phila- 
delphia ; A. O. Ncwphcr, Lancaster ; Samuel 
A. Espy, Fayette; Samuel Lord, Warren; and 
Charles W. Deans, Chester. 

A recess was taken for enrolment, after whic^ 
^e President read his inaugural as follows : 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
It is related somewhere of a school-boy that, on beiAf 
taken to task for tardiness, he replied that the way was 
so slippery that as often as he took one step forward be 
slipped two backward* Upon being asked how he man- 
aged to get to school at all at that race, he promptly re- 
plied that he turned himself aboat and went the other 
way. Let this story be true or untrue, we very frequently 
have parallel cases in social life ( times in which it would 
be well to turn backward and take our bearings anew 
that our courses and distances may confbnn to the land* 
marks which are found in the nature of oar being and 
growth* 

Our age is eminently a practical one. We Sfee before 
us a great work to be done and at once caat about us fbr 
the readiest means of accomplishing it. We are restraiaed 
by no special rules of though^or action. Old conven- 
tionalitiea are set aside, new theories propounded, new 
plans tried, new and indeed grand results secured. We 
look with something of an eye of pity upon those subject 
to the unreasonably strict discipline of former times. 

With many of the results of this practical age we have 
reason to be proud. We can truly rejoice in our rapid 
growth as a nation, in the cultivated garden we have made 
out of a wilderness, in our railroads, spread like a network 
all over the land, in our ships upon every sea, in the open- 
hearted liberality with which many of our mtn of wealth 
have dispensed their charities, but must regret the purely 
utilitarian spirit with which it has been accompished — 
that the great aim of life must be wealth and power — 
that while schools for the people are everywhere, so many 
fiiil to appreciate them — that in almost an excess of col- 
leges so many of them must go begging for students, 
and that our practice, and, indeed, so many of our theo- 
ries in education are so strictly in accordance with this 
practical spirit of the age. 

A short time ago a lady speaking of her son, an intel- 
ligent boy of fifteen years, remarked to me that she did 
not wish him to take a college course, that it so often di- 
rected: the mind so closely to books that the student was 
unfitted for business life. She would gladly spend any 
amount of means in sending him to a scientific or pro- 
fessional school, that his learning might at once be made 
practically available. This is but the echo of the thoughts 
of the great majority of parents all over the land. They 
see in the distant fiicufe a race to be run — a good to be 
reached — and they wish their sons and daughters to be 
put under special training for the trial. Never did people 
belie\ e more firmly than they, that wealth is the strong 
element of greatness, and that cur increased riches is an 
evidence of our growth and development. But of those 
who make the race of life a race for wealth and power, 
or, lacking the energy necessary for its acquirement, wor- 
ship at its shrine, what is their mental food ? What things 
afford them pleasure? What are their deepest thoughts ? 
With what eye or ear would they look upon or listen to 
the sublime or beauttfiil in nature or in art ? Would it not 
be with something of the foeling of the practical barber 
who regarded Niagara in all its grandeur, as a machine for 
making lather by wholesale; or, of the fashionable lady in 
one of our cities, who, on being shown a fine painting, 
after a short expressionless look, turned to the admiring 
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artist with the remark, "Isn't it cunnin* ?" or of the luc- 
cessful banker who would have the orchestra silent between 
the acts because it interfered with his study of the mone- 
tary article in the evening paper. They forget that true 
greatness is not wealth, position, or political influence, but 
a spiritual condition worthy to excite love, interest and ad- 
miration, and a proof of possessing it is the power to ex- 
cite these feelings. They do not^ appreciate the true aim 
of life. They do not know that merely strengthening the 
iiitellect, storing the memory and solidifying the character 
is not a fit preparation for life's enjoyments and life's 
duties ; that there are other elements of their being that 
demand culture and room for healthy growth ; that a true 
education consists in a harmonious development of all the 
powers of the mind and heart and body so that in what- 
ever sphere in Life their lot may be cast, they may be able 
to enjoy whatever is beautiful and good around, may be 
incited to a higher life, and exert this same power for good ; 
everywhere within the circle of their influence. 

Bat to be less general in our demands for a higher cul- 
ture, let me present some reasons for the development of 
the aesthetic part of our being, that which will make us 
to appreciate and admire whatever is beautiful in life, in 
nature, and in art ; which will create within us some- 
thing, — if but a tithe— of the feeling that produced our 
masterpieces of painting, of poetry, and of music, or of 
that which we call a love of nature; arouse within us not 
only emotions at sight of the beauties of the distant pros- 
pect, but for every earnestly expressed thought and 
honestly performed action that will tend to the elevation 
of man. 

Esthetics relates to sensible impressions. In the divi- 
sion of mind as given by metaphysicians into intellect, 
sensibility and will, or the capacities of knowing, feeling, 
and asting, — ^aesthetics is to sensibility what logic is to 
intellect, and ethics is to will. 

An appreciation of the beautiful is not only a means of 
pleasure, but of restraint from vice and sensuality. Men 
of active temperaments cannot well be idle and at the 
same time be innocent, and if none others be aflfordcd, 
will have a relish for pleasures in a degree criminal. Let 
us then widen the sphere of our enjoyments, and innocent 
pleasures be put within reach of all, so that even amidst 
the hurry and bustle of business, or when these cares are 
laid aside, they may engage in them with a zest and relish 
that will withsund the temptations to evil, and find in 
them a degree of calm satisfaction that can hardly be ap- 
preciated Means of relaxation from the bent of thought 
necessary in the pursuit of business are thus afforded, and 
at the same time, the mind is prevented from seeking the 
other extreme of idleness and neglect which so often ac- 
company our more sensuous pleasures. Mere cultivation 
of the intellect will never subdue the passions. Instead 
of not only conceiving but being instruments in carrying 
out the noblest forms of thought and action, their influ- 
ence may be thrown in the opposite scale, but if our 
whole being be proportionately developed, they will be 
turned to a laudable purpose, and be powers for good in- 
stead of evil. Thb relaxation by a contemplation of the 
beautiful whether in nature or art, has a good influence 
upon both mind and body. If you give yourself up 
wholly to its enjoyment, active labors are forgotton, cares 
of the world are let go, sorrows are dropped, " all threads 
of thought are snapped in the loom, and the shuttle car- 
des a new yarn and the fabric stretches out a new pattern.** 
It not only burnishes anew the intellect, drives away 
moroseness and melancholy but tends to keep the animal 
spirits in that healthy state so necessary to our comfort and 
enjoyment of life. 

But has not this culture its dangen ? the utilitarian will 
ask. If the mind be turned in this direction will it not 



be filled with the wild fancies and vague day-dreams in 
which so many otherwise clever people resort to their own 
loss and that of the world around them ? Will our young 
men be as likely to engage in active business, or put forth 
that zeal and energy necessary to success ? Will our la- 
dies rise to the useful purposes of the development of the 
beautiful within them, or will they not exercise it in the 
adornment of that which is without ? Will they not 
build castles in the air to the neglect of their parlors and 
kitchens on earth ? As many may not be able to satisfy 
the xrew feelings thus created within them, will it not be- 
get vain desires and sad regrets ? Can the world of nature 
and of art be so poor as not to be able to satisfy the de- 
sires of our nature thus created ? Besides, all disappoint- 
ments do not breed vain regrets. True, all cannot sur- 
round themselves with masterpieces of sculpture and paint- 
ing, or after the labors of the day, enjoy the pleasures af- 
-forded by the piano, the organ, the harp, but all of beauty 
is not found in these. The whole world is full of it. It 
is found in the stately forest tree as well in the Venus de 
Medici ; in a mountain crag or distant landscape as well 
as in the production of a Raphael j it is found in the sing- 
ing of the birds, the purling of the brook, the wafting of 
the breeze, or the deep-toned fory of the tempea:, : • wel 1 
as in the production of a Mozart. 

Man's labors are chiefly directed to the world and his 
living in it. Will he do worse, or his life be nearer a 
^lure, if his mind, touched to fine issues, present him 
with visions of beauty not only in the fields of nature and 
art around him, but in the diflferent relations of man to 
his fellow-men ? Will woman be less contented with her 
lot, and more anxious to transcend her sphere, that beau- 
tiful visions and harmonious sounds rise up through the 
clouds of care and anxiety which surround her, telling her 
of peace and happiness? Will life be less worth living to 
either man or woman, to see the lives of those about 
them instead of " dim shadows on the wall,** assbme har- 
monious proportions, forming pictures for their study, 
rather than harsh criticism ? Will man be less successful 
in any business pursuit worthy of the name, that his mind 
is trained to harmony and the divine order of things ?** 
Will a woman be less a model mother or housewife if *'a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever " be found in all her 
labors, whether of love or dOty ? Will the laboring man 
be less fitted for his work if he sees something to admire 
in the fashionings of his own handiwork, or harmony in 
the sounds of nature as they come o'er his ear like 

— "the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing and giving odor ?** 
Will the student be less ardently attached to his books 
if he sees in them by means of the words of an author, 
scenes pictured in colors, and their beauty heightened by 
vivid descriptions as with the pencil of a master ? If he 
is in ecstacies with a thought, or even its vesture, or with 
the beauties he may have found concealed in a single 
word, will he be more liable to neglect his studies and 
seek pleasure In those questionable enjoyments of a stu- 
dent's life ? To be a student in the fullest sense of the 
word, to be able to study or to- read understandingly, he 
must not only be able to appreciate the energy and force 
that are contained in words and their combinations, but the 
beauties which a happy combination aflbrds. His imagi- 
nation must be warm to retain the images he receives, 
from whatever source, to transform them into his own, 
and give expression to them in proper forms. We thus 
not only furnish a means of enjoyment, and by which he 
can better appreciate the results of his labors, but as 
" He seeks firesh fountains in a forrign soil, 
The pleasure lessens the attending toil.** 
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Thit detire for the beautiful is a part of our being, and, 
as such, demands culture. Restrain it or leave it uncared 
ibr, and you have a barren waste or dense jungle In the 
fluttering of its untrained wings many see nought but vio- 
lations of their preconceived notions of propriety or of the 
laws of wealth. They dread this youthful enthusiasm 
which in themselves has been suppressed. Instead of 
culture and room for healthy development and growth, 
they crush it ou t by improper restrictions and restraints. 
They not only crush out the aesthetic part of the child*s 
nature, but because of its relations with the other ele- 
ments of its beinC) stint and retard their growth. 

Goethe somewhere tells us that in order to the develop- 
ment of the aesthetic faculty within us, we should have 
before us, or in the room we most frequent, some model 
of statuary or painting, some beautiful specimen of art. 
This by its silent influence will ever direct towards what 
is good. It will unconsciously become a part of our very 
existence and be within us our standard of perfection. 
But we should not depend on this alone. In these days of 
printing-presses and of cheap reading, books furnish one 
of the readiest means of culture that can be afforded. 
Not only books for the schools, but those furnishing a 
variety and range of reading. To merely live in an 
atmosphere of books, even if they are not read, places us 
on an elevation far above those not thus surrounded. By 
some mesmeric influence they tend to mould and develop 
within us what is good, and in a measure, at least, re- 
strain what is evil. But books are to be read. In them 
we have not only man*8 researches in the field of science, 
the history of nations, tribes, and individuals, with the in- 
fluence they have exerted in the world, and in bringing 
man to that perfection which should be the ultimate aim 
of all our striving, but by means of poetry and romance, 
the workshop of the imagination is opened to our view, 
and by the music of speech " and "harmony of words ** 
a feast is set before us upon dishes set in jewels by the 
hands of a master workman, and furnishing the very 
nourishment we need. We find in the classical writings 
of all languages these beautiful images. They are taken 
from nature. This same book in all its freshness and 
purity is open to us, and we must study it to attain real 
strength and vigor of mind. He who desires to appreci- 
ate the beautiful must study it in all its aspects, by day 
and by night, in sunshine and storm, on the mountain and 
in the valley, on the prairie and in the forest, on the 
desert and on the sea, and enjoy whatever is beautiful and 
grand wherever they may be. An acquaintance with nature 
is not only a ready means of culture, but it furnishes the 
means ready at hand for all who desire it. 

They should be encouraged to observe — from results to 
seek the cause and from causes to seek results — and with 
the eye of fancy see what is not visible to the natural 
eye. They should see in the grain of wheat, or the 
acorn, other beauties than the influence they will exert 
in increasing their material wealth, or in adding to their 
physical comfort. They should be led to see within 
them a new life and a new growth ; to discern the pro- 
portions of the shooting blade, the perfect arrangement of 
the ear, the harmony of the colors of the ripening stalk 
as it bends gracefully in the sunlight ; to admire the up- 
rising twig, the strength and beauty of the sturdy oak, 
extending its arms in graceful lines or felled to the earth 
by the keen axe of the woodman, furnishing ribs and 
beams for the swift-sailing merchantman. If even in 
fancy these are indistinctly outlined, may it be with a 
thrill of joy and a heart overflowing with gratitude to 
God for his mercies and the beauties with which he has 
surrounded us, and not with the silent inquiry. What is 
all this worth ? How can these be made to add to my 
material wealth and political imporunce ? 



The advance we are making in physical science, if 
properly directed, adds a new element for our proper men- 
tal development, by opening to our view the real gran- 
deur of the world we live in. By the disclosures made 
by chemical analysis, the telescope, the microscope, for- 
eign intercourse and travel, we should learn that more 
than our practical needs are to be supplied. The beauti- 
ful relations of the parts in nature, the wonders that lie 
concealed in every atom of matter, the glories of the 
heavens as they are revealed to us anew, and even the 
invi»ntion and rise of the various appliances by whkh 
these are revealed, should startle us with feelings of tm- 
prise and joy, and lead us to feel that this is not a base 
urilitarian world. Looking a>- thrs^ appliances firom a 
purely practical point of view, what are they ? What is 
a telescope ? Bits of glass in rims of brass. What are 
telegraphs and steam engines > Brass or the baser iron. 
In the region of the fine arts, what are the materialt 
of the colors so beautifully portrayed upon the canvass ? 
Paints taken from the earth. What is the brush of a 
master ardst ? A bunch of bristles. What is the favor- 
ite musical instrument of the masters of the past or of 
the present day } Wood and wire. What are we our. 
selves ? Clay arranged in the form of pipes and strings, 
with a something put in it that elevates us. The man 
of true culture looks upon these in a more elevated light. 
He does not look to the telescope and microscope to 
merely know the materials of which they are made, and 
for the discovery of new fields for' his ownership, and new 
forces which he can exert for the increase of his material 
wealth, or, to the productions of art merely for what tbey 
will bring in the market, but for an elevating of this 
soul witbhi him, for the influence they will exert to 
incite him to a higher life. 

To lay down more definite rules for our culture and 
development is perhaps unnecessary, and not desirable. 
Individual cases require specific treatment. The teacher, 
imbued with the importance of his work, and knowing 
what is to be done, will readily find the special means 
' necessary. Let him endeavor not only to strengthen the 
intellect and energy of purpose, but to produce a being 
sensible to all the beauties of thought and color and sound 
and form — a being in which delicate perceptions of shades 
and tones lost to the common eye and ear — powers of 
detecting harmopies between the world of nature around 
and the soul within — ^will blend themselves like prismatic 
colors in the purer light of a higher culture. Let there 
be an effort to concentrate in the character all those hap- 
pily blended graces of the soul which bear an affinity to 
nature in her summertide — graces which are too vivid to 
become wearisome, and too varied to become tame. Let 
there be an eflibrt to fit all to be as it were corner-stones, 
not only solid and strong, but " corner-stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace." 

Further progress was made in the enrolment. 
Adjourned to z p. m. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Association was called to order at the 
hour appointed, when J. R. Gaff, of Cham- 
bersburg. Pa., read a report on Mental Philoso- 
phy and its Relation to the Theory of Teach- 
ing. 

The report was, on motion, received, after 
which the Association sang '^America," led by 
W. W. Woodruff, of Chester. 

Prof. Best being absent, his report was post- 
poned, and one on Permanent Certificates, by 
S. D. Ingram, Esq., of Dauphin, was substi- 
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tated. Thii, with the other reports and papers 
read during the session will appear in October 
No. of Journal, 

The discussion of the report was opened by 
W. V. Davis, of Lancaster, who said that he 
had ever regarded the power of a Superintend- 
ent arbitrarily to annul a certificate, after he 
had granted it on full examination, as a mon- 
strosity. A legal diploma once granted, is per- 
manent. Though dismissed from one county, 
the lawyer can practice in another. So in any 
other profession. But the County Superin- 
tendent can uke away even a permanent certi- 
ficate as it Is now called — he never saw one 
where the power to annul was not claimed. 
The very meaning of the word permanent is 
to remain, and it ought to remain. In the case 
of provisional certificates, the Superintendent 
may refuse to renew it for cause, but there 
should be no power to annul even that until 
the expiration of the time for which it was 
granted. This is more than autocratic power. 
He sharply criticized the method of examina- 
tion once in vogue — he did not know about the 
present — when the Superintendent had spent a 
week overhauling the dictionary for hard words 
and working up examples in mental arithmetic, 
and after all was prepared, calling together the 
teachers, and turning all these preparations in 
full force upon some poor girl, taking her 
through the list of prepared questions, and not 
even letting her know whether her answers 
were right or wrong. How could the teacher, 
under such a sys:em, meet the Superintendent 
as a friend ? It should be his business to draw 
out what she knows, and help her when it was 
necessary — to find oat in the kindest way pos- 
sible whether she was really competent to take 
charge of a school. He approved the closing 
part of the report, and hoped the teachers 
would find some way to make a standard certi- 
ficate which should be really permanent. A 
teacher, as well as a citizen, should find hi s 
qualifications good all over the Country ; not, 
if he changed his county, be compelled to 
submit to re-examination or return whence he 
came. The provisional arrangement is all right 
— it is needed — but every certificate should be 
good while it lasts, and really permanent when 
it professes so to be. 

A. Burtt, of Pittsburg, moved that further 
discussion be postponed until after the reading 
of the essay. 

Prof. Wyers said that this had evidently 
opened up a very pretty quarrel. He was out 
of the ring. The Superintendents ought to be 
able to take care of themselves. However, he 
disagreed in toto with the manner in which the 
gentleman had spoicen of examinations. 



He was called to order, as the question was 
postponement, and replied : Yes, sir, I am com- 
mg to that. The afiair promises so well that I 
hope it will not be postponed, but go on at 
once. 

Mr. Burtt's motion was defeated. 

H. Houck moved that all speeches in discus- 
sion should be limited to five minutes. 

W, H. Parker amended that the rule uke 
efifect after the present ducussion ; which was 
accepted, and the motion carried. 

J. C. Gilchrist, of Washington, said he sup- 
posed everybody understood his position. He 
claimed to be the friend of the teacher, and 
could not see wherein the present system was 
oppressive. What had been said to excite sym- 
pathy was false friendship. Our system of ex- 
amination is the best for the teacher and the 
cause. What we most want are thorough, 
competent teachers. Our present plan work^ 
well ; witness the advancement manifested by 
this unprecedented assemblage. There are two 
wrong positions in the report and the discus- 
sion. The profession of the teacher is not 
matured, and cannot be compared to those of 
law and medicine. Any argument based on 
the assumption of a profession is not true. Then 
in the other professions there is concurrent ju- 
risdiction all over the State. Our system makes 
each separate district its 9wn judge of its own 
sundard, which is in many cases too low for 
the surrounding country. Henje the necessity 
for re-examination. No honest teacher will 
be afraid — he will welcome the test, and prove 
himself worthy of the cause he professes to 
serve. If he is not willing to do so, he does 
not understand his own responsibilities. The 
system is new yet, and does not work perfectly. 
If it were put to vote the majority of teachers 
would say they were satisfied with it. The 
idea advanced of tyranny of Superintendents is 
a myth which troubles the minds of some peo- 
ple — the teachers do not sustain it. The only 
change he would propose would be to plaA 
the matter of permanent certificates in the hands 
of a Board of Sute Examiners, their diploma 
to have full force all over the State. He had 
not much confidence even in this. 

H. D. Persons, Co. Supt. of Crawford, 
spoke of the report proposing to abolish num- 
bers " four " and " five " in grading certificates. 
He thought it would be well if we could thus 
get rid of poor material. But we must have 
teachers — if we cannot get good, we must take 
middling. He would not risk depreciating the 
standard. If we do away with four " and 
" five," and fill the schools, he would be satis- 
fied. So far as tyranny was concerned, he was 
willing to submit that question to the teachers 
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present, and see whether they do not regard 
the Superintendents as friends. All power is 
arbitrary — ^that of the Superintendents no more 
80 than others. He must have some discretion ; 
if he abuses his power, he is unworthy to hold 
his position. The gentleman says the power 
to annul a certificate is a monstrosity. Such a 
power must be vested somewhere, and where 
better than in the power which granted it ? 
The system is right as it stands. A teacher 
may reach a standard which renders him 
worthy of a permanent, and may not hold to 
it. We want the qualifications to remain. 
We may deplore it, but there is no doubt of 
the tendency of the human mind to lose things. 
If it always retained what it acquired, we could 
establish our standard and grant permanents " 
with impunity. The gentleman's plan has 
been tried. The old law did make the county 
professional certificate permanent, and the 
holders could laugh at the Superintendent. 
Some schools may have been blessed by these 
teachers, but many more have been cursed. 
Many of those . permanent " teachers arc 
lower grade than provisional *• two " and 
•* three." Some of those who hold them in 
my county are very far behind in theory and 
practice, and zeal in the work. Many of our 
best teachers approve of the annual examination 
for their own benefit, and are never absent if 
they can possibly attend. They say the ex- 
amination is worth more to them for review 
and gaining new ideas than a month of school. 
The teacher who is unwilling to have the 
Superintendent know his true status is unfit for 
the profession. 

H. B. Whittington, of Philadelphia, said he 
had thought over this matter carefully for sev- 
eral years, and his conclusions were founded on 
experience. The opinions expressed by the 
State Superintendent before the Board of Con- 
trol, coincided with his. He thought the 
county Superintendent should give only profes- 
sional certificates for a given time, and that a 
Board of Examiners should be created for the 
State, who should grant permanents, after as- 
certaining that the applicants are versed not 
only in the branches taught in the schools, but 
on all general subjects, and possessed the art of 
imparting his knowledge to others. The issue 
of the old professional certificate did not benefit 
the cause, for every superintendent made his 
own standard, and there was no uniformity. 
We want a State Board and a uniform standard. 

State Superintendent Wickersham moved to 
continue this discussion at the evening session. 
Carried. 

The Association sang Coronation — "All 
hail the power of Jesus' name." 



Miss Martha Glass, of Pittsburg, read an 
able essay on The Present Needs of our Public 
Schools, of which an abstract, promised us, has 
not been received up to the time of going to 
press. 

Adjourned to 7:30 p. m. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

The evening session was held in the Coart 
House, which was occupied during the day hj 
an adjourned court. The church was too small 
even for day sessions. 

Mrs. Randall, of the Oswego Training 
School, read " No Sect in Heaven." 

Rev. W. C. Falconer, of Mercer county, 
delivered an address on " Conflict and Reform," 
somewhat as follows : 

The progress of the world from barbarism to dvilisa- 
tion, from heathenism to Christianity, has beea.^y soc- 
cessive reformations. Change is not necessarily reforma- 
tion. Only the upward and onward movement is reform- 
ation, and all such movements bear the historic marks of 
conflict. Side by side with the triumph of principle is 
the victory of arms. 

Oftentimes men and nations are forced to climb the 
steep, not seeing the light till the summit Js reached. 
Looking back, they read their bloody record and wonder 
at their stupidity. But had they been left in the lower 
plane, they would have died wise only in their own con- 
ceit. 

War is fearful, but the alternative may be more to be 
feared. Conflict, then, b not indiscriminately the worst 
fate of a people. Plymouth Rock, Magna Charta, the 
death of feudalism, and the life of civil and religious free- 
dom, are but samples of the glorious fruits of conilicr. 

But physical conflict is not all. There are conflicts, 
sharp, decisive, and reformatory, in which sword is never 
drawn. Scarcely a proverb or precept of the multitude 
we now teach our children as admitted truths but has a 
history that pictures conflict of thought and battle. Wit- 
nen the struggles of Columbus, of Kepler, and of the host 
of champions of scientific and religious truth, who strug- 
gled not only against sickness and poverty, but also against 
ignorance, impudence and stupidity. 

Passing dowp the current of reform, we And science and 
logic, and common-sense principles of investigation gain- 
ing ground, only through debate, contest angry and long. 

This has been the history of the disenthralment of 
truth. Is there conflict now ? There is. In Europe 
controversy is ripe, not only on political questions, but on 
questions involving the deepest principles known to the 
human mind, and related to many of the highest inter- 
ests of man. In Great Briuin, particularly, is there a 
war of ideas. Mill and McCosh are known and read by 
the thinking world. Why ? Because the questions they 
discuss underlie the foundation of all that enlightened im- * 
mortality holds dear. 

You may say these are metaphysics and uninteresting 
to great masses. But these great masses sooner or later, 
as the history of the world shows, must be made better 
or worse by the prevailing philosophy of their age. It was 
a remark of De Tocqueville that he was " struck with the 
influence which metaphysics exercised over society in gen- 
eral." 

Another reason why such books as the above-men- 
tioned are read, is found in the wide-spread cultivation of 
the age. This is gratifying in view of the great number 
of their readers that are American. The age in which 
we live is 'one in which are freely discussed the deepest 
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and most speculative questions \ notwithstanding it be- 
longs to a century which erected those intensely practical 
monuments — ^the invention of the telegraph, the laying 
of the Atlantic cable, the invention of the steam-engine, 
and the completion of the Pacific railway. The practi- 
cal questions growing out of these speculations are essen- 
tial to the complete education of man, and will command 
intellect, energy and fidelity. 

In the domain of the physical sciences, the contest is 
not less raging. There are upheavals, reverses, and rev- 
olutions. Discoveries are rapid, startling and involved. 
They not only threaten each other^ but the strong-holds 
of the moral sciences as well. Many, as of old, tremble 
at the issue, and sceptics and materialists make the most 
of the situation ; but will truth suffer ? Not in the least. 
It is the conclusion we wish to reach that the testimony 
of the agea teaches us to have abiding faith in eternal 
verities. We have certainly learned enough in two 
thousand years of controversy not to be afraid of /acts. 
Facts are truth, and truth is the foundation of faith. 
Faith n*ver feared facts. The Christian faith is friendly 
to facts. No Christian scholar need tremble before the 
most wonderful nor the most minute discovery of either 
essence or law of nature. Let us have facts. Let dis- 
covery go on. The fnith, or form, or symbol that cannot 
stand side by side with truth wherever found, or however 
related, will best serve humanity by quickly creeping to 
the fabled land of oblivion. Some questions of the day 
afiecting our social and civil life, were then reviewed : 

1. The question relating to the political status of wo- 
men. 

2. The old question of the object of an institution of 
learning, now discussed with renewed energy and fi-om 
new stand-points, by the leading educators of Europe and 
America. 

3. What branches should be most relied upon in the 
work of instruction ? 

He took decided grounds in favor of reform in this 
matter. Making Latin verses is not the business nor the 
ambition of the nineteenth century. The modern 
sciences should not have a subordinate place. At the 
same time, linguistic studies should hold a prominent 
place, and the ancient classics should not be abandoned. 
The animus of the movement against linguistic studies 
was altogether in the interest of a bold materialism. 

4. How far is it wise and safe for the State to legislate 
in the direction of cumpulsory education ? Has a man a 
right to inflict ignorance upon his child ? Has the State 
a right to step in between parent and child and educate 
the latter to prevent him from becoming a criminal and 
pauper? Compulsory education was favored as a means 
of wholesome reform. 

The speaker remarked, in condosion : 

We have introduced these sample questions of the day, 
not so much for discussion of them as to illustrate the 
age in which we live, and the work we have to do, and 
to point out the manner in which truth will best be 
reached in each case, viz : by investigation untrammeled 
by the shadow of antiquity ; by controveny, fearless of 
conventionality ; by conflict of ideas, manly and resolute, 
seeking not victory, but truth. Let forms and theories, 
and institutions be shaken with a firm, but friendly 
hand, that only the wheat may be preserved. Let nothing 
stand that has no better test of value than its age. Gold 
loves to be tried. Truth loves to be tested. Only dross 
and error fear the crucible of controversy. Nothing can 
be worse for truth and humanity than stagnation of 
thought, always followed by indifference, inaction, and 
degradation. We welcome investigation and conflict of 
ideas. 

Prof. W. B. Hall, of PhiUdclphia, sang 
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" Only a little Flower,*' and, in response to an 
encore, Katie Lee and Willie Gray." 

The discussion of permantnC certificates was 
resumed. Mr. Woodruff was called on, but 
declined to speak. 

State Superintendent Wickersham said he had 
moved the pptponement to get a full expression 
of opinion on this important matter from the ^ 
teacher's standpoint. We ar« growing, and 
want to keep pace with the general progress ; 
and if any change is needed, and the teachers 
desire it, their voice will be heeded. He could 
promise this so far as the influence of his posi- 
tion extended. If necessary, the whole system 
can be reconstructed. Then the question will 
be, what shall we have ? What will be best 
for the teacher, for the pupil, for the common 
school system ? We must have examinations, he 
supposed, and agents to conduct them ; and we 
must have grades of certificate. Now, who 
shall be the agents ? what kind of certificates 
shall they give ? and how many grades of them ? 
Is the Association prepared to answer these 
questions ? He would venture to say that if 
some of those who had spoken would attempt 
to shape a law for this purpose, their conclu- 
sion would be something very like the present 
system. 

A. Burtt, of Pittsburg, said that many years 
ago we had been informed by State Superin- 
tendent Hickok, that the professional certificate 
would 'be permanent ; subsequently Dr. Bur- 
rowes said that the new form would be perma- 
nent, and constitute a license to teach for life. 
These views were publicly expressed in Pitts- 
burg on two occasions. The first form was 
cancelled, and a new one came. The teachers 
quietly submitted, and were informed by the 
State department that there would be no further 
cancellation. Now this last action cancels the 
old permanent, and creates a new one which is 
again styled pernument. And to crown all, we 
are informed that the idea that even this is per- 
manent is a myth. For the Legislature next 
winter may be invoked to cancel the whole 
thing. How shall we e¥er have a profession 
if we go on thus ? The teacher is nobody. 
To-day he has a diploma from the State for life 
— to-morrow it may be waste paper. It is urged 
that all are not up to the standard. Well, the 
profession is in its infancy. When the other 
professions started, did all know everything? 
He would be glad if teachers all knew more, 
himself included — there was room for it. He 
wanted to have a profession, and goon learning 
and developing. While what purports to be a 
commission is but a worthless falsehood, how 
can any one take a proper interest in the profes- 
sion ? 
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W. L. Armstrong, of Crawford, said he was 
a teacher in the common schools. He did not 
care what action of the Sute took away his 
certificate, if it was best for the schools and 
wisely considered. The State is not for the 
teacher, but the teacher for the Sute. That 
which is best for the children of the State 
should be done, no matter how it may afiect 
the feelings of the teachers. This is a matter 
for the parents in the State to consider. He 
asked no favors for the teachers ; thought they 
were able to stand on their own merits. He 
did not ask the State to take care of his cer- 
tificate ; he would do that himself, if it is 
judged best to annul it, and raise the standard, 
he would try and come up to it. All he asked 
was for the State to act wisely in the matter. 
The ftttlt of the system was in the old set of 
certificates, and not in the s^perintendency. 

W. V. Davis said all would agree with Mr. 
Wickersham as to the necessity of examination. 
He was willing to admit that the Superintend- 
ent was the proper agent. His objection was 
to the power to annul what he had done. 
When the teacher has been examined and re- 
ceived a professional certificate for a given time, 
let it alone. Future legislation should afiect 
new> applicants, not those whose position has 
been officially established. This requiring not 
only new applicants, but even permanent cer- 
tificates, to come into the same category and go 
through the same mill, is what makes all the 
difficulty. He objected to the operation of a 
retrospective law, to ix post facto legislation. 
Let what the Department said was good at the 
time, stand undisturbed. Legislate for those 
coming in. Thus you will have a nucleus for 
the profession, and as the old die ofi^ and the 
new fill their places, the standard will be raised. 

A. T. Douthett, County Superintendent of 
Allegheny, said power must exist somewhere, 
and when the power of Superintendents hurt 
anybody it would be time to cry out. He did 
not think teachers had been hurt much. If 
there was a single person who had sufiered from 
the tyranny of a Superintendent let him or her 
stand up. When the power is abused it will 
be time to restrain it. The action of the De* 
partment meets the approval of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the teachers in the State. Not 
one here will say that the qualifications for a 
teacher twenty years ago would be good enough 
for to-day. The idea that we are thus to be- 
come fossils- is simply ridiculous. We want, 
progress, onward and upward. The individual 
who stands still will be swept away. If fur- 
ther legislation would advance the cause, he 
would vote for it. If the Superintendent mis- 
uses his power, there is another power behind 



the throne to call him to account. He object- 
ed to placing the profession of a teacher on a 
par with law and medicine ; when we are es- 
ublished on a basis like theirs the theories ad- 
vanced may be practicable — but not at pre- 
sent. 

J. C. Gilchrist, of Washington, contended 
that we have no profession. A profession 
comprehends first a science, then those pursuing 
its calling. We have as yet, no science of 
didactics. We have a nucleus of those who 
are engaged in the practical work and have the 
State Certificate, and those who hold the pro- 
fessional diploma from the professional schooL 
This is the body of practitioners who must 
form the basis of the profession — ^not mere 
tyros. 

W. H. Parker, of Philadelphia, said there 
was a remedy for any who had been ill-used by 
the annulling of certificates. If the certificate 
is a contract, let them take it into the courts of 
law, and if the act impairs a contract it will be 
set aside as unconstitutional. 

Prof. S. R. Thompson, of West Virginia, 
said that there was no common basis for these 
certificates — they form no standard of qualifi- 
cation, no basis for any professional class. 
They have no claims to be permanent unless 
based on a uniform system of examination, 
under which the same certificate will have the 
same value, by representing the same qualifica- 
tions. While nine-tenths of the teachers teach 
only for two or three years, there will be no 
basis for a permanent profession. Yet there is 
a large body of thorough teachers who ought 
to constitute a profession, and the question is 
how to make these, and these only, the profes- 
sional class. 

W. C. Falconer moved to appoint a com- 
mittee of five practical teachers (not Superin- 
tendents) to draft the sense of the Association 
on this subject. 

The motion was agreed to, and the com- 
mittee appointed as follows : A. N. Burtt, Pitts- 
burg ; A. N. Raub, Clinton ; Miss Maggie 
Stuart, Mercer ; Miss Mary McCord, Mifflin; 
Miss S. J. Price, Chester. 

The Baker Brothers gave some good instru- 
mental music, when Rev. J. N. Boyle made a 
few remarks on behalf of the local committee. 

Prof. Williams, of Pittsburg, read a selec- 
tion from " Horatius." 

Prof. Hall sang «* Blow, Bugle, Blow," in an 
inimitable manner, after which adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Opened by singing the «* Beautiful River" in 
full chorus. 

Rev. W. H. Gill read a part of the third 
chapter of John, and offered a prayer. 
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The railroad arrangements were announced, 
and further emolment made. 

Prof. Hall sang "The Three Calls." 

W. V. Davis, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to offer the following : 

Whksbas, The question of compulsory attendance at 
•chool is beginning to be agitated in many of our States, 
M being one of vital importance to the welfare of our 
joarh and to the cause of education at large \ therefore, 

Reiohfedy That a committee of be appointed to 

report on this subject at the next annual meeting of this 
^Anodation. 

On motion, the resolution was laid on the 
.able. 

Col. C. Comforth, of McKean, read a report, 
. an The Pamily, the School and the Church 
aa.educatora of youth, which^ with others, will 
appear in our next issue. 

The discussion of this report was opened by 
Amos Row, of Iiancaster, who confined his re- 
.aarks to the work of the family. This im- 
portant matter had never , before been presented 
€0 the Association as it deserved. While we 
Calk of the progress made in developing the 
physical, intellectual and moral nature, we 
jDust acknowledge that we often feel that the 
results are not what they ought to be. Physi- 
cal culture has been well taken care of — men- 
tal culture very well ; but the heart culture 
which makes >»^«,has not received its just pro- 
portion of attention from educators. Teachers 
. are not wholly responsible ; while the school 
and the church have their work, the burden 
of this work falls on the parent. For the soul- 
life of the human being is nearest the surface in 
infancy and early childhood. The child has 
an audience with, the Father above as accept- 
4ib]e as the greatest theologian. He believed in 
childhood prayer. Bishop Potter once said 
that if he could go back to fireside instruction 
in sacred things, and make it universal, he 
would hail the day, though it closed every 
Sabbath school on the face of the globe. The 
, -speaker agreed, with him. He severely cen- 
' aured the neglect of this duty by many moth- 
■ers. The teacher, though a God-fearing man 
or woman, has but little time to work upon 
the child,. compared with that spent out of 
achool. Six hours a day during the school 
term is but little, when we take into account 
Che adverse influences of the remaining time. 
He regretted that those who are high on the 
walls of Zion neglect to teach these duties on 
the Sabbath to the parents of the land. We 
cannot begin too soon to prepare the child for 
iounortality. Mental development is well 
enough, but if the heart is not right, the indi- 
vidual is only made more dangerous to society. 
We must instil principles to direct conduct. 
How shall this best be done/ It is a great 



practical question. As parents, we should profit 
by what we see around us, and take care of 
our own children. Thus we shall escape the 
charge of inconsistency so often and justly 
made against those who in the pulpit teach 
others, and find time to care for all except 
their own. 

J. H. Shumpker, of Chambersburg, said if 
we have happy homes, let us be thankful ; if 
they are not happy, let us make them so ; if 
we have none, let us seek them. Where we 
have good schools, let us be thankful ; where 
we have not, make them so. As members of 
the church, we should strive to be worthy of 
our high vocation ; if not members, consider 
whether we had not better become such. The 
home, the school, and the church are God's 
agencies for the restoration of an apostate 
world. Blot them out, gnd there would be no 
future for us or our successors. We have a 
part of the great work to do. Let every 
teacher do every child all the good he can.^ 
When it is iest for them to play, let them play ; 
so with stttdy^ singing, praying, reproof and- 
punishment. Let the constant aim be to lift 
the child's thoughts above the earth he treads. 
The best certificate a teacher has is the one he 
himself writes on the minds and hearts of his. 
pupils. It cannot be wiped out by a County 
Superintendent. That record will tell upon the 
coming generation either well or ill — that 
certificate is permanent. The characters thus 
written will grow darker with age, or will 
brighten the pages of the future. The formal 
certificate of a teacher only shows that he has 
entered his profession, as the diploma in law 
and medicine ; after it is once entered, he makes 
himself. There are many ministers with orders 
and no congregations ; lawyers with diplomas 
and no clients ; doctors without patients ; so 
there might be teachers with certificates and no 
schools. The professional man is what he 
makes himself. 

Professor Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, spoke 
upon church schools, taking no exception to the 
argument of the report, but objecting to en- 
couragement of denominational schools as a 
substitute for the common schools. This com- 
mon-school feature in American education is 
destined to place us head and shoulders above 
all other nations. Church schools are very well 
where there is nothing better. They would 
simply place the elements of our national com- 
pound in justaposition ; but the common school 
is the crucible which fuses them into a homo- 
geneous compound. It does not take from the 
churches, but brings them together, hastening 
the progress of Christian unity, and welding 
the nation into an indivisible whole. The ten- 
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dency of denominational schools is essentially 
adverse to this, and therefore he disapproved 
of them as in any way taking the place of the 
common-school system. It is by means of our 
free educational . system that the United States 
of America will take and hold their destined 
position as the great nation of the world. , 

Albert B. Torrence was glad that this spirit 
of union existed. We need it. With the in- 
creasing flood of immigration we shall find dif- 
ficulty in teaching fast enough to keep the cause 
of education up to its average. Much depends 
on the teacher. He or she, in rural neighbor- 
hoods especially, is looked up to as one who 
knows things, and parents depend upon that to 
a great extent. Teachers should be trained 
with reference to the demand that will thus be 
made upon them. 

W. C. Falconer thought it was not fair to 
throw too much parental responsibility upon 
the teachers, as many of them had no experi- 
ence, and could not be expected to have 
thorough knowledge. 

Col. McFarland, Superintendent of Soldiers* 
Orphan Schools, said that, granting the parent's 
duty to give moral instruction — that the child 
ought to enter the school-room with a correct 
moral start — what are we to do when the duty 
has been neglected, and they come to us with- 
out instruction ? He would not like to esti- 
mate the proportion which are so neglected. 
The Sunday School helps us a little ; but even 
Christian parents neglect this matter of moral 
instruction. The common school system should 
supply all the child needs for symmetrical 
growth of body, mind, and heart. Teachers 
should look closely to the morals of their chil- 
dren — the influence of a faithful Christian 
teacher does not stop with the child, but 
reaches the parent also. He was averse to 
sectarian schools ; there is enough common 
ground of truth to stand on while training the 
child ; we can go on the broad ground and 
leave disputed points' alone. This matter of 
moral training demands the most thoughtful 
xare. 

J. A. Congdon, of Harrisburg, said we 
should soon have an opportunity of practicing 
upon pagans. The foreign missionary work 
liaving proved a failure, the heathen are sent to 
our own doors to be educated. He believed 
the influence of a common school system was 
'equal ta the wants of any race, to the solution 
of any problem ; and that our teachers were 
able and willing for the task. 

W. W, Woodruff said it was remarkable 
how well young men in the pulpit, especially, 
could teach how to train children, and what 
ure the. duties of parents. As they grow older. 



and have practice, their discourses on that poin' 
become semi- occasional. Those who do train 
children successfully, cannot tell others how to 
do so ; they have no theory. Where is the 
. mother who can give you a theory of educa- 
tion ? The fact is, the more people know 
about children, the less they theorize on the 
subject. 

W. C. Falconer said we must not expect the 
teachers to do what they cannot possibly do. 
The remark about preachers was correct; as 
they grew older they got more sense. The 
family, school and church are one. That is 
the spirit of Protestantism ; the only church 
which claims to be lord of the conscience is 
the only one which always has been, and now 
is, opposed to the common-school system. 

Prof. Hall sang " My Trundle Bed." 

A recess was taken for enrolment. 

A committee of three — Prof. Wickersham, 
Rev. J. N. Boyle and Judge Clark — was ap- 
pointed to ascertain whether the Court House 
could not be secured. They reported at the 
next session they had not succeeded. 

It was announced that 450 names had been 
enrolled. 

J. C. Gilchrist, of Washington, read a re- 
port on Absenteeism as Related to Crime. 

Prof. Wyers being called to the chair /r# 
tern, said that one of the duties of the presid- 
ing officer was to keep order. He hoped there 
would be no necessity for severer measures 
than a gentle reminder. Let us put on our 
best behavior with our Sunday clothes. 

The discussion on the report was postponed, 
and music followed by the Baker Brothers. 

The Association sang *« I am Waiting by die 
River." Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Association met at two o'clock, and opened 
by singing " The Wanderer." 

A recess was taken for enrolment. 

C. Townscnd, Esq., of New York delivered 
an address on Civil Government. The ignor- 
ance prevailing on the subject of our Govern- 
ment in the United States is appalling. Few 
would believe that it was so extensive and pro- 
found. Many, in fact most men, cannot tell 
the number of the Congressional District in 
which they live. If you ask who was Presi- 
dent in 1 784, nine in ten would will say Geoi;^ 
Washington. You don't know whether it is 
best to laugh at that, do you ? Well, nobody 
was President then, nor for some years after ; 
yet some teachers will say that it was George. 
On asking those who had read the Constitodon 
to raise their hands, in several institutes id the 
Empire State, I found that about one in sixteen 
voted. But I could not trust the vote. One 
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inan who held up his hand, on being further 
interrogated, said it began " When in the course 
of human events." You may laugh at these 
things ; but in a republican government! where 
the people are sovereigns, it is a source of^ pro- 
found regret that there is so much ignorance on 
the subject. The boy in your school to-day 
may grow up to be a member of the Legisla- 
ture, a Judge of the Supreme Court — Chief 
Justice, perhaps — yet he is in a f^ir way to cast ; 
his first ballot in ignorance of the institutions ; 
under which he lives. Ballots thus case are 
more mischievous than firebrands thrown into 
a populous city. The metropolis destroyed 
could be rebuilt by industry ; but the govern- 
ment once prostrated by the ignorance of voters, 
ard the wasteful prodigality of suffrage, what 
human power will ever reconstruct it ? The 
speaker here referred to an Irishman whom he 
had met, whose knowledge of our institutions had 
surprised him. Looking at the curriculum of 
our higher schools we see Latin four years. 
Constitution of the United States three months. 
This is practical toadyism. We consider no 
man educated who has not studied the polity of 
Greece and Rome, but give little attention to 
our own institutions. The teachers give it 
little attention ; it is not a requirement of their 
certificate — that permanent certificate which 
is simply a license from the department to rust 
out. . Anchored safely in the bosom of the 
Sute, the permanent " gives himself no more 
trouble to study and improve ; the march of 
progress is nothing to him ; he has no induce* 
m^nt to work. He then proceeded to illustrate 
his method of teaching the Constitution, which 
he said was less abstruse than algebra, and ought 
to be taken up next after grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic. Any child who can compre- 
hend mood and tense, can learn all that this plan 
proposes to teach. This answers the question 
when to begin the study. I would first show 
them what a rickety concern we had under the 
old articles of confederation for seven years — 
no President, no national Judiciary, no power 
to raise armies in Congress, only one House, 
and all the States, large and small, equally rep- 
resented. He then proceeded to illustrate, by 
a diagram on the blackboard, his method of 
classification, which is too extended to be given 
here, but which seemed a very clear and com- 
plete system, well adapted to the subject. The 
whole subject could be illustrated in the same 
way, until the pupil had acquired the theory 
and system of our government. What teacher 
would not be proud of such a class on exami- 
nation day ? This method has been tested, 
and It works well. He would uke a class of 
twenty boys and girls of fifteen, and in sixty 



days place them beside twenty of the best 
lawyers in the State of Pennsylvania, and the 
class would answer ninety per cent, of a list of 
questions, while the lawyers would not answer 
ten per cent. He distributed gratis a pamphlet 
containing his series of blackboard exercises. 

Mrs. Randall read the "Bugle Song" of 
Tennyson. 

Col, Cornforth offered the following, which 
was adopted : 

Resolvedy That the science of Civil . Governments, as 
taught in the Constitution of the United States, should be 
adopted as a branch of common school instruction. 

A. T. Douthett offered the following, which- 
was carried unanimously : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due, 
and are hereby tendered, to Mr. C. Townsend for his able 
and instructive lecture upon Civil Government. 

Professor H. S. Jones, City Superintendent 
of Eric, made a verbal report upon. School At- 
tendance. We know the schools arc not as 
well filled as they ought to be. Our cities es- 
pecially swarm with children who are growing 
up ignorant, and learning vice on the streets. 
And of those who do attend, few go through 
our higher schools. Then it seems that the 
schools do not prepare men for the great school 
of the world. We are surrounded by educated 
failures. Men must be strong, able to lift and 
carry burdens, to succeed in the world-school, 
and the training of the schools and colleges 
fails to give him this power. We want schol- 
arship in our instructors — scholarship broad 
and deep. We want rulership — the governing 
faculty — which so many scholars are without. 
We want leadership — the tractive power. All 
these* qualities are needed, whether we teach A 
B C or the highest branches in our greatest 
schools. The teacher must have sympathy for 
his work — his heart must be in it. He must 
have more money — that he may have books» 
travel, rest — that he may keep his blood in cir- 
culation and develop the elements of a leader. 
The attendance at a country school can be 
doubled by the teacher showing that he feels 
the absence of the scholar. Let the teacher 
take his true place in the community, ahd he 
will bring the attendance up. For children 
love to learn and to know, and the teacher can 
thus lift them up from ignorance and start them 
in a better life. 

State Superintendent Wickersham announced 
that a National Convention of educators would 
be held at Trenton the following week, in 
which more educational interests would be rep- 
resented and combined than at any previous 
assemblage. He h«ped as many Pennsylvania 
teachers as possible would be present. 

After a short recess for enrolment, the dis* 
cussion on the report was in order. 
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W. W. Woodruff explained that Miss M. 
L. Sandford was absent because she did not 
know of her appointment. Had she known 
she was expected, she would undoubtedly have 
been here. He had not made up his mind how 
we were to secure any better attendance than 
in the past. He was opposed to a compulsory 
law, and thought the responsibility was largely 
with the individual teacher. Miss Sandford 
(the lady whose appointment he filled) had se- 
cured 93 per cent. How many here have done 
as much? [Four hands up.] She was an earnest 
teacher. Many have not the magnetic power 
— they are not morally in fault, but arc out of 
their place. The true teacher by nature and 
Attainment will secure attendance. Much may 
be done by using all the means we know. 
Business agents may teach us a lesson here. 
Let the teacher go into the district a few days 
before school begins, visit the parents and get 
them to send the children. Some come late, 
teach the term through and go away, and never 
'are acquainted with one- third of the parents of 
their pupils. This matter is largely with you. 
Parents are careless, and you must stir them 
up. It is part of your professional duty to keep 
«p your school. 

Prof. McCormick, of Cambria, said if the 
teacher could get up plenty of picnics and 
strawberry festivals he might keep the children. 
Probably it could be done for $ioo a day. One 
would think that our 8,000 beautiful ladies 
ought to attract them to the school -house, yet 
we find but 60 per cent. If this is the fault 
of our teachers, they must be a very ignorant 
class of people. Even those teachers who have 
the faculty of leadership fail to secure regular 
attendance — many circumstances affect it which 
are beyond control, such as sickness, etc. The 
•alary of teachers is too small to conrmiand all 
these high qualities spoken of. 

Amos Row related an experience of his own 
in Lancaster county, which showed the effect 
of soul in teaching. A young man received a 
•c^ool who was not well qualified ; but in two 
years he had doubled his school in numbers, 
beautified its surroundings, improved himself, 
and received a salary larger than any of the 
older teachers, the speaker being among the 
number. Though unprepared when he en- 
tered, his soul was in his work ; he had known 
him to walk six or eight miles to the Institute 
of those days to get information. His school, 
though expected to be turbulent, was a model 
of order. 

Prof. Thompson conceded the power of 
•good teachers to secure attendance, but it would 
not work in all cases. In one corner of his 
State there were 30 or 40 schools in which the 



attendance invariably fell off one-half during 
the month of July. On taking pains to dis- 
cover the cause it was found to be — blackber- 
ries. 

Supt. Persons, of Cambria, said it was a good 
thing to have soul in your work, but how much 
soul could you get for %io a month? Wc 
want the value of teachers properly appreciated, 
and their services adequately paid, before wc 
can have things as they ought to be. We 
must have more knowledge on this subject of 
education among the people — more public 
spirit among our directors — to induce such 
teachers as had been described to come into 
the profession. Doing everything for one's 
country and getting poor pay is very good 
theory, but don't work in practice. 

State Superintendent Wickersham called on 
ex-Superintendent E. E. White, of Ohio, to 
add his opinion to those already given. He 
has an enviable reputation, and we are glad to 
have him among us. 

Mr. White expressed his pleasure at meeting 
the teachers of Pennsylvania, and spoke par- 
ticularly of the statistics given by the report 
under discussion, as bearing unjustly against 
his State. The idea that " figures won't lie " 
was a false one, he said, as they beat everything 
in the country at lying. On the figures given, 
it would seem that over 200,000 children were 
outside of the schools, growing up with no 
school advantages at all. 950,000 enumerated, 
725,000 enrolled in the schools, seems to show 
that the remainder were absent from school. 
It does not show anything of the kind. The 
enumeration includes from five to twenty-one 
years — the school ages from six to about six- 
teen. So even if every child attended school 
from six to sixteen, the figures would still show 
the same 250,000 out of school apparently. 
He illustrated by a family of eight children of 
diflTerent ages — say they attended from six to 
sixteen — there might be but five of them at 
school at any one time, one leaving and another 
entering ; and yet the statistics would show 
eight children, five in school, the other three 
out ; and the report would infer three growing 
up in ignorance. Three times in his own 
State these figures had been similarly used to 
prove a state of facts which does not exist. 
Thus figures are made to lie outrageously to our 
detriment. The difference of 250,000 repre- 
sents mainly those who are between five and 
six years, and between sixteen and twenty-one, 
and the matter is explained. To make the 
enumeration and school enrollment tally, you 
must limit the number of years in enumerating, 
and have extra health and regularity. By in- 
creasing the school term we lower the age at 
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which pupils leave school — it has decreased two 
years in the Cincinnati schools. They are 
withdrawn as soon as they reach the popular 
idea of the maximum of common-school instruc- 
tion. He did not know whether compulsion 
was advisable. The foreign compulsory system 
is based on the idea that the child is the King's, 
not the parents' or the country's. He believed 
the State ought to step in where the parent 
neglects or refuses. A law for the deserted 
and uncared for would partly meet the case 
without embracing an obnoxious principle. 

J. C. Gilchrist said he had argued upon the 
figures, which proved the facts in the report. 

W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, said of course 
such statistics were deceptive, and must necessa- 
rily be found fallacious. Statistics carefully taken 
in Philadelphia, seemed to show 50,000 out of 
school when there were but io,ooo. Many 
of these were in the sectarian schools — ^an ele- 
ment which Mr. White had not mentioned, 
but which was by no means to be overlooked 
here. The class of children whose parents 
sufler them to run wild in the streets need? 
compulsion. 

On motion, adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The session opened in the Court House, 
which was crowded. 

The following committees were announced 
by the President : 

Committee on Resolutions, — W. W, Wood- 
ruff, Chester ; G. F. Luckey, Pittsburg ; J. H. 
Shumaker, Chambersburg; J. E. Wood, Clar- 
ion; Geo. M. Fields, Beaver. 

Committee on Place of Meeting, — S. B. 
Heiges, York; W. H. Parker, Philadelphia; 
D. B. Bninner, Berks ; A. M. Martin, Erie ; 
S. S. Ingram, Dauphin. 

Auditing Committee, — E. J. Young, Lehigh ; 
A. H. Berlin, Monroe ; J. Beistle, Venango. 

Nominating Committee. — Amos Row, Lan- 
caster; J. A. M, Passmore, Schuylkill; T. 
J. Chapman, Cambria ; Miss J. Kerr, Mifflin ; 
Miss Rebecca A. Forbes, Lawrence. 

A. T. Douthett. of Allegheny, moved that 
a meeting be organized in the M. E. Church 
to accommodate those who could not find room 
in the Court House, and that some of the elo- 
cutionists present be requested to read for the 
meeting. The motion was agreed to, and a 
large meeting convened. 

Miss Jennie Reighard, of Williamsport, read 
an essay entitled "Stilts," which we abstract 
briefly. Ambition isan element of greatness. It is 
found everywhere, needs no fostering, and grows 
rapidly wherever it finds material whereon to 
feed. The boy exhibits his idea of greatness 
m his attempts to forestall the coveted time of 



manhood to which all his aspirations are di» 
rected. Not long since we met a boy mounted 
on stilts, carefully painted and displaying much 
ingenuity, which he informed us with evident 
pleasure he had made himself. Though he will 
probably reach the coveted size, he will scarcely 
in his future years abandon stilts. From child- 
hood to old age, life is too often a constant 
struggle to maintain a false appearance — to seem 
more than we are. Ladies are made the mark 
for many shafts, sometimes justly, on this ac- 
count ; but we do not find the other sex ex- 
empt from the same weakness. All sorts of 
means are frequently resorted to in order to 
keep pace with the expectations of the world. 
Thus all use stilts, one way or other. The 
essayist condemned the practice of telling school- 
boys that they may all be President of the 
United States. It was unwise counsel, calca- 
lated to create a false ambition. Their atten- 
tion should be directed to something higher 
than position in government ; they should be 
taught that it is "better to be right than Presi- 
dent." In the countries where education is con- 
fined to the few, knowledge itself is an engine 
of oppression ; but when it is the common booB 
of all, as it can and ought to be, we shall have 
no longer a monument of folly on a foundatioa 
of stilts, liable at any moment to fall, but a 
grand temple of liberty, large enough to con- 
tain the oppressed of all climes. Though we 
have had no lot in planting the tree, there ia 
yet much for us to do in securing its symmetri- 
cal growth. And the world will be led by oar 
example to a higher and a nobler life than waa 
possible under the old regime. 

Prof. Hall and W. W. Woodruff sang a 
comic duet entitled "Master and Pupil." 

Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, then delivered 
an address on The Teacher's Inner Life, o 
follows : 

THE teacher's INNER LIFE. 

Life is dual. It has its inner being and its outward 
embodiment; an inner essence and an outward mani- 
festation. 

The tree throws out its banner of leaves and blossoms^ 
and crowns itself wi|h the glory of its fruitage, became 
there dwells within its tissues a life energy which joioi 
earth and air in its sustenance and growth. Let the finger 
of Omnipotence but touch this hidden life-current, and 
the proudest monarch of the forest bows his head and 
passes away. 

Even the crystal has its inner law, in obedience to 
which atom joins itself to atom, until the external fonn 
and beauty are realized. The earth also has its indwell- 
ing force, which has lifted up the continents and scooped 
out the ocean's bed. The volcano and the earthquake are 
but its outward manifestation. 

Nature itself is but an effect — the outward form of that 
Infinite One who is its cause and life The thunder it 
Jehovah's voice; the lightning His swif^ messenger; 
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the wind His breath. The toweiing oak that defies the 
hurricane and the slender blade of grasi that trembles be- 
neath the burden of a dew drop, alike speak of Him who 
through all things diffused sustains and is the life of all 
that moves." How true the words of the Christian poet, 
''There lives and breathes a soul in all things, and that 
•oul is God." 

This principle of life dualty is eminently an attribute 
of man. Not only has he two natures — a physical body 
and an indwelling, regal soul — but each has its inner life 
and its outer life. Within the cells and tusues of the 
body there dwells a secret alchemist and builder, controll- 
ing all its vital processes and building in wondrous perfec- 
tion. So thpsoul has its dual existence. Its inner capa- 
bility is one of thinking, feeling, willing and enjoying ; 
its outer manifestation is one of influence and achievement. 

These two existences are distinguished in their moral 
aspect by the terms character and conduct. Character is 
the indwelling principle of the moral life ; conduct the 
coarse of that life in its outward, visible flow. Character 
is the fountain ; conduct the outflowing stream. 

But this is not the whole truth. Character is not merely 
the principle of life ; it is also its result — its creation. 
The human soul is not a mere canvass on which life 
throws her images of thought, of fancy and desire, only 
to vanish to give place to their succeedihg shadows. 
Every idea, every emotion, every aspiration, every im- 
pulse arising in the soul leaves its impress and becomes a 
part of it. Not a thought or an emotion of life, how- 
ever trivial, is ever lost. 

The roots of what we are to-night run back under the 
•oil of all our past life, and touch every past thought, 
emotion and experience. What we are in feeling, im- 
pulse and purpose is the fruit of every preceding hour*s 
wrestling with truth, of every past self-denial, of every 
self-conquest. Within us is every hour's patient instruc- 
doB of parent and teacher, every word of good counsel, 
every reproof, every admonition. They are all here ; if 
if not in actual fruit, in blossom, or bud, or firuit-bearing 
power. 

The tree in yonder orchard does not bend beneath its 
burden of luscious fruit as the result of a single day's sun- 
shine or shower. Not a ray of sunlight has played over 
ity not a rain-drop or dew-drop has jewelled its leaves, 
not a breeze has kissed its branches without contributing 
something to the burden of glory that now crowns it. So 
in life. The successful performance of the simplest of 
to-day's duties may place under tribute a whole life-dme 
of preparation, and to-morrow's failure may date away 
back to some stumble over the alphabet, or to the early 
•riflings of conscience respecting right and duty. Men do 
not gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles j nor is suc- 
cess in the emergencies of life the fruit of intellectual and 
moral emptiness. A character full of intellectual power, 
And rich in the charms of indwelling virtue, requires for 
its growth and perfection the costly nurture of self-denial, 
and self-conquest, and the earnest consecration of mind 
and heart to some great and worthy purpose. 

If a post mortem examination could disclose the tracings 
of life in the soul, how humiliating would be the revela- 
tion ! What scars from the wounds of appetite, passion, 
and sin ! How vast the susceptibilities of happiness and 
glory undeveloped ! How fearful the preponderance of 
sensual appetites and desires ! How dim the approvals of 
conscience ! How deep the lines of hidden griefs ! In 
the soul of the vicious and dissolute, how hideous the 
pits of heart-conceived vices and debaucheries ! How it 
would startle the living could they, at a glance, see the 
record of every thought, every desire, every emotion, 
every impulse, every regret, every aspiration, and every 
passion of life ! And yet this record is kept. It is written 



all over and through the soul. It u woven into the vety 
fibres of man's existence. When life closes, you and I 
will find that not an erasure has been made — save by tbc 
blood of Christ — not an item omitted. 

* * * Man's real influence flows from his inner 
life ; indwelling character is the source of his power and 
success. Back of all he does or says is the man himself— 
a genuine personal existence. It is this inner being that 
b so mighty in influence, so irresbtible In action. What 
a man is tells infinitely more than what he assumes to be. 
His inner being is wrapped up in no inscruuble secrecy. 
His every thought, purpose, desire, and impulse has its 
outflowing channel — its outward sign and expression. 

The first of these soul revealers is the temper^ that 
nervous system of net-work, which, when we least ex- 
pect it, pulls off our mask, and reveals the inward work- 
ings to the outer world. It is the soul's publishing hoose, 
and no military order can arrest its issues. In the school- 
room, the temper will tell talesy and no formal decree 
can suspend its infallible bulletins, issued through ill 
manner of impulsive movements and words ! 

Another medium through which the soul looks out, is 
the human face. The eye is the open window of the 
heart — ^a camera lucida that catches all the images and 
changes within and throws them upon the canvass of the 
outer worid. "The manners of the eyes," says Emerson, 
"reveal all the interior of the man. The glance is 
natural magic — a mysterious communication established 
across the house between two entire strangers — and it 
moves all the springs of wonder.** 

Moreover, the eye is honest. It has a look of inter- 
est, and a stare of indiflference, an opening of confidence 
and a shutting of distress, a sunshine for joy and a cl)od 
for sorrow; and all this language has no counterfeit. The 
hand of hospitality is extended in vain, if there is no 
heart-welcome in the eye. 

If the eye is the heart's window, the face is its open , 
show-board, where it delights to hang out all its wares for 
public Inspection and scrutiny. When a new joy streams 
into the soul, how it radiates from the countenance! 
When a brilliant thought darts into the soul's recesses, 
how it flashes over every feature ! Joy and sorrow, love 
and anger, adoration and envy are there mirrored in 
fiiithful images. 

The face speaks a universal language, and it is the 
beauty of the story it tells that makes it beautiful. Says 
Dr. Huntingdon, "The faces we love to look at over 
and over again, must be such as are noble with moral 
dignity, and radiant with spiritual light, no matter about 
your Juno or Apollo." ** Beauty,** says Emerson, **is the 
mark God has set upon virtue." "A good life not only 
keeps off wrinkles,** as the old adage says, but every 
act of truth or of heroism, every noble and divine im- 
pulse of the soul, adds a line of grace and loveliness to 
the face. " I have seen,'* said Charles Lamb, ** faces upon 
which the dove of peace sat brooding." 

On the contrary, if there is moral deformity within, no 
matter how classical the features of the face, the evil and 
unhallowed passions of the heart look out through its 
"silver veil," hideous and hateful. "Quite the ugliest 
face I ever saw," says Whittier, " was that of a woman 
whom the world called beautiful," which remark is in 
accordance 'with the proverb: "The wickedness of a 
woman changeth her face.** 

Another of these spirit signs is the voice, whose tones, 
like y^olian lyres, are the very breathings of the spirit 
within. The human voice, in its compass and harmony, 
its cadences aud euphonies, has a tone which flows un- 
consciously for every mood of mind or heart If there is 
affectation and pretense * within, the voice will reveal it. 
If the $oul is full of honesty and strength of purpose, the 
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▼otce will proclaim it. The whining tone betrays the 
sycophant, and the flatterer*8 words are as cold and insin- 
cere as his heart. 

The laugh like the voice, tells a truthful story. It is a 
remark of B. F. Taylor, that an honest man laughs in 
▼owels, but a rogue in consonants. W^en a person hisses 
tlkrongh his teeth a coil of sibilants at you, look out for 
Kim ! 

An aggregation of these spirit signs as manifested in 
tlie temper, expression of the countenance, glance of the 
eye, the tone of the Toice, the laugh, is represented in 
what may be termed the manners of a man. The con- 
nection between the manners and the inner life is very 
intimaee. Manners have been defined to be a " compound 
of form and spirit— spirit acted into form.*' Sterne has 
well said that the wise man taketh his hat from the 
peg very differently from a fool and one wiser than 
Sterne declares " that a wicked man speaketh with his 
teet and teacheth with his fingers.** 

A noble and attractive every-day bearing comes of 
goodness, of sincerity, of true refinement. And these 
are bred in years, not moments. The principle that rules 
your life is your sure posture master. Sir Philip Sidney 
was the pattern to all England of a perfect gentleman ; 
but then he was the hero who, on the field of Zutphen, 
pushed away the cup of cold water from his own fevered 
and parching lips, and held it out to the dying soldier by 
his side. 

Whatever, fellow-teachers, may be the means by 
which our inner life shines out through its outward en- 
vironment, of this we may be assured, what is in us will 
out in spite of all our shams and coverings. If angels 
inhabit our inner sanctuary, their bright forms will be 
seen at the open doors, and their music will be heard 
from the towers ; but if imps and demons of passion 
possess the heart, they too will show themselves at the 
windows, and their discords will burden the outer air. 
. « * * Tijg teacher is the soul of his instruction. 
The very presence of a scholarly, clear-headed teacher 
<]uickens the mental life of a school, imparting a new 
joy to study and an increased energy to thought. Hu 
intellectual resources constitute a sort of mental battery, 
which at every point of contact with the pupil's mind, 
thrills it with a thought- imparting stimulus. What an 
inspiration to the poor brains that text-books torment, is 
the advent of an instructor whose eye, face, voice, hand 
and manner are all articulate with the outflow of a sur- 
charged mmd and heart ! What a vitalizing spirit pul- 
sates in all his formulas and methods ! On the contrar}', 
there is no fog- bank denser than the intellectual atmos- 
phere of a school presided over by a muddled-brained 
letton grinder, who doles out dreary pages by turning 
the crank of a mechanical routine ! 

It is high dme that the folly of substituting dry meth- 
ods and formulas for vital teaching was abandoned in all 
our schools. Instruction can not be imparted by opera- 
tives following prescribed orders and methods. The 
teacher must be an artist^ breathing into his work his 
own inspiration, and realising therein his own sublime 
conceptions. The true teacher abhors a pulseless routine 
as nature abhors a vacuum. 

So in determining the merits of any system of govern- 
ment either in the family or in the school, it is a great 
misake to lose sight of the inner resources and character 
of. the governor. A method or system, hawever wise, is 
of itself but a pulseless mechanism. What the character 
of its results shall be, depends upon the nature of the life 
that is breathed into it by him who uses it. Hence it is 
that the tame system administered by difllerent persons, 
may be followed by directly oppotite resuiu. The teacher 
I the potency of his measure*. If he is weak they will 



be impotent j if he is strong in personal resources, they 
will be potent. Above, beneath, and thorugh ail his 
methods and measures runs the vitalising influence of 
the teacher*s personal character — the power not simply 
of his outward presence, but of his inner substance. In 
other words, from the teacher's heart go out and sur- 
round every heart in the benches, spirit-wires through 
which his inner life sends out its own vital currents. If 
these currents are feeble, are destitute of magnetic' power, 
his control will be weak unless sustained by outward force 
and appliances. 

This doctrine also shows that mora! character in the 
teacher is the vital condition in all systems of moral 
training. Truth translated into human experience not 
only wins intellectual assent, but it touches the heart and 
life. Noble 'ftntiments dwelling regally in the life are 
self-articulate ; and hence, the most potent moral in- 
structions of the teacher emanate secretly from the in- 
most spirit of his being. If devotion to God, truth and 
duty do not glow within the heart, his outward efforts 
will avail but little. We wear no veil over our souls in 
the presence of children. As the electrometer trembles 
at the presence of the feeblest electric current, so their 
hearts are responsive to our most secret moods, feelings 
and impulses. 

If we would banish falsehood and its kindred vices 
from their hedrts, we must first exorcise them from our 
own. If we would make them truthful, gentle, kind 
and just, our own lives must daily exhibit these virtues. 
As the natural atmosphere surrounds our bodies and 
secretly supplies the blood with its life giving element, so 
the unconscious influence of the teacher's inner life is the 
soul-atmoephere of the school-room, imparting to each 
moral nature its own life'^timulus and bias. And the 
same may be said of the parent*s unconscious influence in 
the family. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that Chinese florists 
change the hues of flowers by drawing a silken thread of 
the desired hue through the seed or bulb of the infant 
plant, thus creating a bias in its life- principle to elect and 
appropriate those elements requisite to produce the desired 
tinge. Whatever may be true in the cultivation of 
flowers, more than a silken thread, even the current of 
the teacher's inner character, runs through all his in- 
struction, imparting to the moral life of his pupib its own 
bias and color; and whether these immortal plants, com- 
mitted to his culture, shall blossom with the radiance 
and glory of a life of honor and truth, depends vastly 
more upon what he really is than upon his outward con- 
scious efforts. 

Addison, in one of his allegories, describes a conflict 
for dominioft between Truth and Falsehood. As Truth, 
with her shining attendants, entered the mythical regions 
of Falsehood, the dazzling light which emanated from 
her presence shone upon Falsehood, and the goddess 
faded insensibly, until she seemed more like a huge phan- 
tom than substance; and as Truth approached still 
nearer. Falsehood with his retinue vanished and disap- 
peared as the stars melt away in the brightness of the 
rising sun. 

We have in this allegory a beautiful illustration of the 
source of that marvelous charm, that almost resistless in- 
fluence, which flows, albeit unconsciously, from an ex- 
alted, noble character. Men do not become influential 
by the passage of a resolution. Back of the outward 
semblance there must be the indwelling subsance. Our 
words must bear the stamp of the spirit. It has been 
truly said that " not the most eloquent exhortations to 
the erring and disobedient, though they be in the tongues 
of men or of angels, can move mightily upon yout 
scholars* resolutions, till the nameless, unconscious, but 
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in^ible presence uf a consecrated, earnest heart lifts its 
holy light into your eyes, hallows your temper, breathes 
its pleading benedictions into your tones, and authenticates 
your entire bearing with its open seal." 

On motion of Superintendent Wickcrsham, 
the thanks of the Association were returned to 
Prof. White for his able address. 

Mrs. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, read the 
" Haunted House Miss Stetson, of Philadel- 
phia, "Zekicl and Huldy;*' and Prof. Weir, 
"William Tell." 

The "Bugle Song" was repeated hy Prof. 
Hall, at the request of a number oC teachers. 
Adjourned. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Association was called to order by Vice Pre- 
sident Fetter, and sang " The Beautiful River." 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Samuel D. Hill- 
man, of Dickinson College. 

W. H. Parker asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion, to create two new offices, those of Ticket- 
Agent and Assistant Ticket- Agent,* by which 
the Secretary should be relieved from the labor 
of issuing railroad passes, and have time for 
the duties of his office proper. 

The resolution was carried. 

Prof. Wyers rose to inquire how the stand- 
ing committees are to be appointed — whether 
at the President's individual option, or by the 
democratic system which is the basis of our 
government. It has been customary to create 
these committees by motion. 

After some discussion, it was moved that the 
committees appointed by the chair be confirmed 
by the Association, which was agreed to. 

D. S. Burns, City Superintendent of Harris- 
burg, read a report, discussing the question, 
** Must the Classics be Abandoned for which 
sec next issue of Journal. 

Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg, was to open the 
discussion, and read from his manuscript until 
his time had expired, when he was called to 
order by Prof. Wyers, upon the ground that it 
was not discussion, but an independent essay. 

The Chair decided the point well taken and, 
on motion, Mr. Luckey was permitted to print 
his remarks with the proceedings, which he re- 
fused to do. 

An appeal was made from the decision of 
the chair on the point of order, but not sus- 
tained, the vote standing 249 to 104. 

A. Burtt, Pittsburg, said that almost all the 
great thinkers of the day agree that the classics 
should rank as technical studies, and not form 
the bulk of a general course. He quoted Buckle 
and Draper in support of his position, claiming 
that both find the classics, instead of having an 
elevating tendency, depressing the mind by fill- 
ing it with the superstitions of the past. The 



only argument in their favor is for purposes of 
discipline. He said there was more discipline 
in a game of chess than in translating all the 
works of Greek and Latin authors in the 
world. Those who adhere to the classics aie 
not our progressive reformers, who afe enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of the known, and making 
this generation wiser than all its predecessors. 
Shall we tie ourselves to the carcass of the 
dead past, or open our ears to the demands of 
the living present ? 

Prof. Hillman said he read Buckle and 
Draper, and played chess, and read the classics. 
He thought, the gentleman overstated. There 
is drill in words as well as in things. The col- 
leges are now readjusting their course, reuin- 
ing the Latin and Greek, though their old 
dominance has passed away. We want linguistic 
study. Every department of science receivei 
light from the classics. The elements on which 
our language is founded come from the Latin 
and Greek as well as the Saxon. Let us make 
the classics partly technical ; forcing no one to 
study them, but retaining them as part of a 
liberal education. 

Prof, Wyers said this question of the proper 
place of the classics in a system of educatiom 
was one on which the public mind needs en- 
lightenment. We quote authorities, but they 
are but individual expressions at last. No doubt 
the classics have been overvalued, and their 
proportion in the curriculum needs readjustment. 
But we must not go to the other extreme. 
Would Milton ever have existed without 
Homer ? We should not forget what we owe 
to the ancient languages. In them we have 
models of thought and expression, never yet 
equalled. Let us deal with this as a practical 
question, overstating neither side. He gave ail 
honor to practical science, but could not, with- 
out a protest, see the master works of antiquity 
treated as they have been here. 

Prof. McCormick said we must consider 
what we shall lose as well as what we shall 
gain. We cannot fully understand our own lan- 
guage unless we trace the words back to their 
roots in the ancient tongues. He believed that 
the classics should be taughtand well taught, and 
everybody should have an opportunity to study 
them. 

W. H. Parker said that linguistic culture was 
needed. We must go back to the German. 
Latin, Greek, Sanscrit and perhaps Chinese 
to gather up the elements of our own tongue. 
Buckle who has been quoted, is himself a clas- 
sical scholar. 

Rev. W. C. Falconer said he had expressed 
his opinion on this, in substance, the other 
evening. He was in favor of classical study. 
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and should always oppose its abandonment. 
But we must compromise and readjust. Only 
« classical scholar was competent to discuss this 
question. 

Prof. Henkle, State Superintendent of Ohio, 
agreed and disagreed with nearly every one 
who had spoken. There was an element of truth 
and of error in each, and no doubt there would 
be in his own speech ; for this question is hr 
from settled. No man who has received a 
thorough course of Latin and Greek would be 
willing to give it up. Every new language 
opens up phases of thought and character that 
can be reached in no other way. The diffi- 
culty is in the adjustment. If we are to rule 
out all that is not practical, in the limited sense, 
where will we put cube root, chemistry, and 
so on ? All studies are liable to this objection. 
He said there was no knowledge he used so 
many times in a day as his knowledge of lan- 
guages, and endorsed philological study. 
A. O. Ncwpher offered the following : 
Reso/'oedy That Messn. Wycrs, Hillman, Fetter, 
Brooks and Douthett be appointed a committee ro recom- 
mend a course of studies for all grades of our public 
schools, and that said committee be allowed $50 of the 
funds of this Association for expenses, and report in full 
at our next meeting. 

No action was taken on the resolution. 
America" was sung in chorus. 

Prof. I. O. Best, of Bloomsburg, read a re- 
port on State Normal Schools, which will ap- 
pear in our next issue. 

Rev. J. N. Boyle made a few remarks on be- 
half of the local committee, stating that they 
had over $500 expenses to meet, on account 'of 
the Institute, though they had provided in the 
community for 200 ladies free. 

Prof. Shumaker, of Chambersburg, offered 
the following, which was adopted : 

Resoivedy That the Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers* Association be authorized to pay to the Local 
Committee of Greensburg, a sum not exceeding Four 
Hundred Dollars, in order to meet expenses necessarily 
incurred by said committee. 

The discussion of the report on Normal 
Schools was postponed until the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

An informal discussion followed^ as to the 
next place of meeting. Prof. Whittington 
hoped the committee would report in favor of 
Philadelphia. 

Prof. Parker hoped the Association would 
make no hasty choice, and act with their eyes 
open. 

Supt. Douthett advised the selection of 
Pittsburg or Allegheny city. 

Prof. Newpher suggested Lancaster as a good 
place. 

The Secretary said we had about bunt 



Greensburg and ought to go to some larger 
place. 

Mr. Houck suggested Lebanon. 

Prof. Heiges named York, stating that the^ 
borough had once entertained 60,000 people 
and paid $80,000 for the privilege. 

The whole matter went to the committee, 
and the Association adjourned to 2 o'clock. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

First in order was the discussion of the re- 
port on Normal Schools, which was opened 
by Prof. Fetter, of Philadelphia. Normal 
Schools should be established all over the land 
wherever thorough teachers sec a necessity for 
them. Their object should be training in the 
best methods of instructon. No teacher should 
receive from them a diploma unless fully com- 
petent. The standard of attainment for ad- 
mission should be high. They should aim 
solely to make teachers. The Normal School 
should be a part of the general system — supported 
by the same means 'and under the same control 
as the common schools. The Normal School 
should be the companion, if not the pioneer, of 
the common school. All that is taught should 
be taught practically — no superficial instruction 
— ^no ornament at the expense of strength. 
With such schools the teacher's calling will 
soon attain the dignified position its importance 
demands. 

S. B. Heiges, of York, said the Normal 
School should be devoted to professional train- 
ing exclusively. None should enter but such 
as are pledged to become teachers. They 
should bear the same relation to teaching that the 
professional schools do to law, medicine and 
divinity. Their pupils should be taught to 
teach. The instructors should be practical 
teachers, qualified by experience as well as 
learning to teach the science. . 

Wm. F. Wyers agreed with the last speak- 
er. It seems the Normal Schools are failing 
of their true object, by trying to accomplish 
too much. They take students who ought to 
be in the academies or common schools. Their 
object should be to furnish teachers. The in- 
structors in the Normal Schools are often 
those who have been trained there, and re- 
mained as teachers. Thus progress is stopped 
— the stream cannot rise above its source. 
Unless all the wisdom in the world is concen- 
trated in the principals, this is an insuperable 
objection. The system of examination is also 
at fault. The professors of one school ex- 
amine the graduates of another, and vice versa 
on the principle of "you tickle me and I'll 
tickle you." If I am misuken, the more it is 
proven the gladder I will be. 

J. C» Gilchrist said ; Nothing of valu« 13 
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matured suddenly. The Normal School sys- 
tem is young. It has been planted but a few 
years, and must be watered and nourished. 
We have only buds to-day. When the blos- 
som has ripened into fruit, we shall be better 
able to judge of its merits than to-day. 

An address on State Aid for the Course of 
Higher Education, was then delivered by Robt. 
Audley Browne, D. D., President of West- 
minster College, which will appear in our next 
issue. 

Captein Eberhard offered the following, 
which was referred to the Committee on Res- 
olutions. As it was not reported, we give it 
here : 

HesolveJ, That as a means essential to thje equalization 
of the benefits and burdens of our school system, we 
commend to the careful consideration of our legislators 
the necessity or fixing the minimum school term at eight 
months, and of defraying the expense of the system for 
tuition and contingencies, by a uniform State tax. 

Music — "Pm Waiting by the River," by 
the Association. 

The Auditing Committee reported as fol- 
lows: 

mPORT OF THK TRKASUREK OF THE FIWNSYLVANIA STATE 
TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. 

Amount in Treasury as audited 
and approved by J. H. Shu- 
maker, £. A. Singer and Da- 
vid £van$, AUentown, Aug. 

6th, 1868 $569 67 

. Au£. 7, 1868. To interest on 
$500 Government bonds 
from Jan. I to July 1 20 88 

To membership fees at Allen- 
town 212 00 

By order of A. O. Newpher for 
music furnished the Associa- . 
tion 

By order in favor of C. 
H. Harding for sta- 
tionery $ 3 

Expenses on tickets . . . 25 

Prindng tickets i 75 

Telegraphic expenses.. 2 77 

Services as Secretary. . . 10 00 



Cr. 



$20 00 



By order in favor of self for 

services as Treasurer 

Jan. 9, 1869. To interest on 

$500 Gov. bonds from July 

ist to January ist $ ao 17 

July 6, 1869. To interest on 

$600 Gov. bonds ttom Jan. 

i&t to July ist • . ... 24 38 

847 10 
122 08 



Aug 9. 



$18 68 

By order in favor of R. Mc- 
Divitt for services as reporter 

and traveling expenses 

By order in favor of A. D. Eisen- 
hower for services as Secre- 
tary * 

By order in favor of 
H. S. Jones for sta- 
tionery and postage. $6 65 
Printing programmes. 7 50 
Excursion tickets.... i 50 
Handbills and notices. 4 00 

$19 50 

By order in favor of J. P. Mc- 
Caske/ tor telegraphic ex- 
penses • 



18 68 
42 30 
10 00 



122 c8 



19 50 



I 45 



Amount in Treasury. 725 oa 

Respectfully submitted, 
Amos Row, Treasurer. 
August 1 2th, 1869. Examined and approved. 

The Committee on Location reported that 
they had been unable to agree upon a place, 
\Lnd asked to be discharged, which was accord- 
ingly done. They also reported that neither 
York nor Lebanon had a hall sufficiently large 
for the sessions. 

After a brief discussion it was decided by a 
vote of the Association, to hold the next ses- 
sion at Lancaster. 

The Committee on the subject of Permanent 
Certificates made the following report : 

Your Committee appointed to consider, and report 
upon, the subject of Permanent Certificates, would re- 
spectfully submit for your consideration the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved^ That certificates issued to wdl-qualified 
teachers should be permanent, except in cases where the 
holder is found to be morally or intellectually incapable 
of performing successfully, the teacher's duties. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as at present two permanent 
certificates are provided for by law, viz : The certificate 
granted by the State Department, which is permanent 
within the county for which it is granted, and may be 
made permanent for any other county by being endorsed 
by the County Superintendent thereof, and the State 
Normal School Certificate, which is permanent through- 
out the State, no other form of permanent certificate is 
needed ; and we therefore advise that no further legisla- 
tive action be had upon the subject of permanent certifi- 
cates. 

Resolved, That great care should be exercised by the 
County Committee on permanent certificates, to avoid re- 
commending unworthy applicants, and that said Committee 
should recommend none without examination, unless 
they have ample evidence fi-om other sources that the ap- 
plicant is thoroughly qualified. 

Resolved, That we believe an act of assembly cancel- 
ling certificates given as permanent, to be a violation of 
public faith, and an unwise and unjust measure. 

Resolved, That in all cases where teachers* certificates 
are held by persons notoriously incompetent, such certifi- 
cates should be cancelled by the proper oflficers according 
to law. A. BuRTT, 

A. N. Raub, 
Mary M*Cord, 
A. Price. 
Hary Stuart. 
On motion of A. O. Newpher, the consid- 
eration of the report was postponed to next 
session. 
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On motion, nominations were made for of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. A number of per- 
sons named for the higher offices declined, and 
after no little confusion, during the balloting, 
the result was announced as follows : 

President — H. S. Jones, of Erie. 

Vice President — Miss Jennie Reighard, Wil- 
liamsport; Miss Martha Glass, Pittsburg; Mr. 
Wm. P. Wyers, West Chester ; and Mr. H. W. 
Fisher, Bedford. 

Secretary — A. M. Martin, Cony. 

Assistant Secretary — Geo. L. Maris, West 
Chester. 

Corresponding Secretary — ^J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster. 

Ticket Agent— C. H. Harding, Philadel- 
phia. 

Assistant Ticket Agent — E. O. Lyte, Lan- 
caster. 

Treasurer — Amos Row, Lancaster. 

Two propositions to change the method of 
electing officers were postponed to the evening 
session. 

Adjourned to 7:30 p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Association convened in the Court House, a 
large audience present. The presiding officer 
introduced Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes as the 
first speaker of the evening. 

He said the subject selected for this even- 
ing's address was the True Practical, or the 
relation of science to art. But as its discussion 
would require more time than would now be 
afforded, he must content himself with stating 
some of the prominent points, and leave the 
filling up to his audience. 

There was Revelation and there was Science : 
Revelation was so much of God's laws relating 
to man's present and future condition, as it had 
pleased the Deity to reveal. Being God's law 
it was absolute verity, and is not progressive 
as science is. It can only be progressive in the 
extent of its influence. So far as human addi- 
tions to it are concerned, in his opinion, the 
only change it needs is the abolition of those 
additions and a return to the simplicity of the 
Gospel as it was when first promulgated. In 
regard to science it is quite different. All of 
it being the discovery of the human intellect, it 
is essentially progressive, and is thus approach- 
ing nearer to truth with the experience of every 
generation. A science is the whole body of 
the laws or principles relating to some particu- 
lar department of knowledge so far as known, 
with rules for their application. What are 
now called The Sciences men of old termed 
The Arts. Even now we graduate persons, 
not as Magister Scientiarum, but as Magister 
Artium. The Liberal Arts then included all 
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learning. When the dark ages obscured learn- 
ing generally, the arts became degraded. Then 
Astrology and Alchemy, and belief in nos- 
trums in Medicine prevailed ; and many sought 
to foretell the future, to transmute to gold the 
baser metals, and to prolong life, by alleged 
powers possessed by themselves by means of 
their art. But these pretenders did not stand 
the touch of investigation ; and when honester 
men tested their truth they were found to be 
without claim. Still, in the investigation of these 
claims certain great truths in nature were dis- 
covered ; and the result was systematic investi- 
gation for truth and not for impossible arcana. 
Hence arose the new principle of observing 
facts and educing from them laws, — or the in- 
ductive method, in which Galileo and Bacon, 
Newton and Franklin, were so prominent. And 
on this foundation was reared the whole body 
of the sciences, as we now have them. Thus 
was art — even the debased art of the dark ages 
— the true producing cause of the sciences. 

The work of the two centuries previous to 
this« was the building up of the sciences as 
mere abstractions. The ws»rk of the present, 
as far as it has gone, has been the application 
of those sciences to the practical purposes of 
life ; and that work is becoming more active 
and more productive of world-benefit every 
year. Hence it is that institutions for practi- 
cal training in every profession and employ- 
ment are becoming so numerous, yet all based 
on the plan of teaching those employments 
scientifically. So it is in Medicine, in Law, 
in Teaching, in Agriculture, in Engineering, 
&c., &c. 

The next step in this grand march of hu- 
man progress will be the discovery that, as 
mere Art had been the progenitor of mere 
Science, so Art would be acknowledged to be 
greater, better, more useful than science. This 
is as true as the truism, that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts: For, as true 
art can only be based on true science, 
and cannot exist without a knowledge of its 
correspondent science, so the true artist is and 
must be greater than the mere professor of 
the related science. This might not be ac- 
knowledged now ; but he staked what little- 
of reputation he had for knowledge in such 
matters upon the assertion and on the prophecy 
that this truth would ere long be generally 
acknowledged. 

That this great truth has not been sooner ac- 
knowledged, is mainly owing to the teachers 
of the past and also of the present generation. 
The branches which are really the most use- 
ful and practical, have been and are so unprac- 
tically taught, that the working world is loud 
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its demand for what are called the bread 
knd butter" sciences, and generally though 
ignorantly, denounces others which are, in their 
nature, the most useful and practical, and this 
merely because there is so little practical teach- 
ing in the schools. Orthography, which is for 
the eye and not the ear; grammar, which 
seems to be designed to enable the scholar to 
parse and not to speak correctly ; and geo- 
graphy, which hardly ever takes its starting 
point from the school house, as it should, but 
burdens the memory with places and boundaries 
thousands of miles away, — ^add scarcely any 
practical knowledge to the student's store. Yet 
these are the most essential, with arithmetic, 
to his life work. So of mathematics. Of all 
others it is capable of being made the most 
practical; yet a mathematician is generally 
another name for one ridiculously ignorant of 
all the common afiairs of life. 

The classics and the study of philology are 
denounced as worthless. There never was a 
greater error. The moral history of a nation 
may be locked up in a single word. The 
virtus" (courage) of the Roman, degenerated 
into the ** virtuosi-ism" of the oppressed Ital- 
ian, but revived again into the " virtue " of the 
Anglo-Saxon, — in each nation expressing the 
quality held highest in esteem in the higher or 
lower social condition of the people using it. 
Language, and its study, are more influential on 
national character than is generally supposed. 
The English, with its difficult orthography, 
grammar and pronunciation, has no doubt, had 
much to do in developing the mind of the na- 
tions using it. The language of the Turks is 
said to be one of the most regular and easily ac- 
quired in existence ; and for that reason, 
among others, may it not be that the Turks, 
though for centuries in possession of the fairest 
portion of the earth, are still in a state of semi- 
barbarism ? 

Practicalness does not consist in branches of 
learning, but in such acquisition of all or any 
branches as shall enable them to be applied to 
the every-day uses of life. This will never be 
effected, till it be discovered and practiced on 
that the teacher's art is greater than the teacher's 
seienfe. In other words, that the practical teach- 
er is also the scientific teacher, and, especially, 
that he is versed in mental science and a know- 
ledge of the wants of the rising generation. That 
change is rapidl) approaching ; we are in the 
midst of it ; and when the teacher shall thus be 
scientifically practical, the world will find out, 
not only that art is greater than mere science, 
but that no branch of human learning is useless, 
nor any much more useful than another, so long 
as all are for practice and not as abstractions. 



Prof. Henkle, of Ohio, spoke briefly, con- 
gratulating the members upon the size of the 
assemblage. He said the remark of Dr. Bur- 
rowes, concerning mathematical professors, 
would apply with equal force to a roan confin- 
ing, himself strictly to any single department 
of thought. What constitutes us distinctively 
what we are, is that which we have forgotteou 
After a fact or an idea is thoroughly assimilated, 
we forget the source — it is ours. And while 
we remember the source, it has not been di- 
gested. 

A comic solo by Mr. Baker — "The Deutsch 
Gentleman;" 

Hon. E. E. White said he had carefully read 
the Pennsylvania School Journal for twelve or 
fifteen years, an(i was glad to meet the teachers 
of the State fiice to face. He should carry 
away none but pleasant memories. Every com- 
munity thinks its schools a little the best in the 
world ; and at Cleveland he had thought Penn- 
sylvania would not excel Ohio in this century ; 
but his State pride had to come down. He be- 
lieved our system was better than theirs it 
many respects. Its only drawback was in the 
danger of substituting machinery for living 
men — ^nothing can make up for the absence of 
soul. Let your ^supervision be as perfect as pos- 
sible, unless the teachers are artists and not 
mere operatives, the system will not be pro- 
gressive. He hoped Ohio would follow n 
closely. Together they had gone through the 
great national struggle ; and as they form the 
centre of the great arch, together they should 
lift up a colossal manhood, upon which the 
nations may gaze in wonder, and in which the 
down- trodden may hope for a nobler future. 

State Superintendent Wickersham Expressed 
his gratification at being able to welcome here 
his two distinguished friends from Ohio. He 
had refused to speak here, but was compelled 
to take back his word. He was proud of this 
body of Pennsylvania teachers, and compli- 
mented the committee on the programme, 
which was a feast of literary dainties. He re^ 
joiced that we combined here so many school 
interests. In addition to the large number of 
common school teachers — twice as B^any as 
ever before — we have twenty-five or thirty 
Superintendents, and representatives of the 
faculty of ten or twelve of the largest acade- 
mies in the State ; and three of her principal 
colleges have spoken upon this floor. This be- 
tokens the approach of the long-looked- for 
time when all the school interests of the State 
shall be combined in closer union. It corrects 
the prevailing error that imagines an antagon- 
ism between teacher and Superintendent, or 
school »Rd college. He hoped the time was 
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not far distant when Pennsylvania would give 
substantial encouragement to the higher schools 
as well as those, for the children. For it is not 
enough that we should train our citizens only 
in the common school branches. We want 
higher culture to place us on a safe basis. To 
that end the State should encourage good acad- 
emies, so as to give every boy and girl a 
chance to enjoy their benefits, and should throw 
open the doors of every college in the Com- 
monwealth to every boy, free as the air. 
There is not one of our leading colleges but is 
prepared to (all in with such a movement ; all 
we want is to bring public sentiment up to the 
idea that every child, whatever his nation, 
party, faith or color, is entitled to all the educa- 
tion he can receive. He had dreamed some- 
timea of the consummation of this great work 
in a university crowning one of the hills around 
the State Capital, somewhat like the great uni* 
versities of Germany. 

He had a criticism or two to make upon the 
aeaston. We have learned that the Association 
must meet in larger towns than Greensburg. 
Though its people have done all they could, 
they and we have been discommoded. He was 
glad the teachers had agreed to come to old 
Dutch Lancaster. They will find houses and 
hearts big enough to contain not only all who 
are here, but as many more as will come from 
all parts of the Commonwealth. The order 
has been complained of, uut he considered it 
reasonably good. There have been some 
things that were not in good taste, and that did 
not occur in the old days. The electioneering 
for the high offices was not desirable. All 
such mancBuvring should be stopped, and he 
would do all he could to put an end to it. He 
was disappointed in the results attained. The 
teaching talent of the State had spent three 
days together, and what is the result ? We 
are revising the school law— what light has 
been thrown upon it ? The permanent certi- 
ficate question has been laid aside for a year. 
He wanted to know where the teachers stood. 
He was pledged to heed their voice, and would 
have done so. ' But there has been no decision 
on any of the important points. If there is 
any debris dogging the profession — any stone 
about its neck — ^he wanted to clear it away, 
and cut it loose. He wanted to build up the 
profession upon the safest foundation, which 
most be the State certificate. We already 
count our teachers who have professional 
diplomas by dozens, and these will pave the 
way for future growth. He believed that 
what has been done with respect to professional 
certificates will meet the approval of ninety- 
aine hundredths of ajl the teachers in Pennsyl- 



vania. He did not want to do anything unless 
the teachers were in sympathy with him. He 
and they should have an eye single to the es- 
tablishment of the profession on a firm footing. 
He referred to committees appointed at past 
sessions to carry the results to the Governor. 
He had served on one of these, and its effect 
was to increase the length of the school term. 
He wished there was as much to carry away 
with us now. The County Superintendency 
came from here — the Normal system followed 
— ^most of the best things we have came from 
this State Association. Let us be worthy of 
our past record. Let us not hereafter adjourn 
without some fruits of our labor — something to 
ofl^er to our State and our God, as the product 
of our work. 

W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, oficred the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: 

ResoiveJ^ That, herearcer, on the opening of the firet 
•essiotty four penoni present ihall be appointed as a Com- 
mittee of Enrolment, to act in conjunction with the 
Secretary, or, in his absence, the Assistant Secretary, and 
under his directions; so as to prepare a list of members, 
with the address, for publication, and for reading over at 
the beginning of the morning sessions after the first — 
also to attach to said list one containing the station lef^ 
and all the railroads passed over on the way to the meet- 
ing of the Association, for the use of the Ticket Agent. 

Mr. Parker also proposed the adoption of 
the following resolution : 

ResoJvedf That hereafter the nominations for officer* 
be made one session before the time for election ; that 
all the names of persons nominated for President be 
printed on one ticket ; all the names Cor Vice President, 
on another ; and all the names for other officers on an* 
other} and that at the time of election, in voting for 
President, the member voting shall strike off all names 
but one; in voting for Vice Presidents, all names be- 
stricken off except those of two ladies and two gentlemen ^ 
and in voting for other officers, all names be stricken off 
except one for each office. 

Chas. W. Deans, of Chester, offered a sub- 
stitute for the above, remarking that a similar 
plan of conducting the elections had worked 
well for many years in the neighboring State 
of Ohio. It has the recommendation of Hon. 
£. £. White, and an additional recommenda- 
tion in the fact that in this way the election 
can be disposed of quietly, and in a very few 
minutes. 

His resolution was as follows : 

ResoJvedj That from and after the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers* Association, for 1869, 
the method of conducting elections of officers be changed 
from that of separate ballot for the different offices, here- 
tofore in use, to the following : A Committee on Nomi- 
nations, consisting of nine prominent members of the As- 
sociation — representing the different sections and various 
educational interests of the Sute — be appointed by the 
President in conjunction with the Vice Presidents ; said 
Committee to recommend an entire ticket which, when 
approved by the Association, shall be elected by the de^ 
posit of a single baUot by the Secretary. 
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Wm. F. Wyers said he was in favor of any- 
thing that would put a stop to this disgraceful 
log-rolling, in which he feared many members 
had engaged — some of them successfully. He 
had seen it at Allentown, and spoke of what 
he knew. 

The propositicn was not acteoi upon, and 
the whole subject passed over to the next ses- 
sion of the Association. It was a matter of 
doubt with many whether the proposed change 
did not involve an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which document could not be found. 

J. C, Gilchrist offered the following, which 
was adopted : 

ResoIveJf That a committee of three be appointed by 
the Chair to report at the next meeting some system of 
practical work to be conducted by this Association, and 
to systematize the results of its annual deliberations. 

A. T. Douthett offered the following, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that the 
minimum school term should be at least eight months, 
and that we suggest that the Sute Superintendent recom- 
mend to the Legislature such change in the school law as 
will secure such increased term. 

Resolve Jy That we ask such increased State appropria- 
tion as will be necessary to defray the expense incident to 
such increased school term. 

Amos Row reported from the committee to 
nominate an Executive Committee, as follows : 
The committee to consist of Charles W. Deans, 
Chester ; W. N. Aiken, Lawrence ; Wm. H. 
Parker, Philadelphia ; J. C. Gilchrist, Wash- 
ington; S. D. Ingram, Dauphin. The report 
was adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
through W. W. Woodruff, chairman, as fol- 
lows : 

Resolved, That as members of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers* Association, we express our gratification at the 
increasing interest in popular education everywhere mani- 
fisst, of which this large and enthusiastic meeting gives 
abundant evidence. 

Resolved, That this increasing interest is largely due 
to the wise and energetic administration of the School 
Department, to the action of the Legislature in requiring 
an annual Teachers* Institute in every county, and to the 
increasing efficiency of the County Superintendency. 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal, the 
organ of the Association and of the Department of Com- 
mon Schools, should receive the support of the teachers 
and directors of the Commonwealth in order that the 
editors and publisher may be able to make it equal in in- 
terest and character to the best educational journals in 
other States. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the 
Railroad Companies of Pennsylvania, fat their liberality ; 
to the citizens of Greensburg for their hospitality $ to the 
Local Committee for the efficient discharge of their deli- 
cate duties ; to the Trustees of the M. £. Church for the 
use of their building ; to the Commissioners of West- 
moreland county for the use of the Court House ; to the offi- 
cers of the Ajsodation for the assiduous discharge of 
their duties ; and to the gentlemen and ladies who have 
ustmcted or entertained us by readings or by long. 

RiseJveJ, That in the death of Chas. R. Cobam, late 



Superintendent of Common Schools, the cause of popular 
education in Pennsylvania has lost an earnest supporter, 
and every faithfiil teacher a sympathizing firiend. 

Supt. Fisher, of Bedford, offered the follow- 
ing : 

Resolved, That the Chair appoint a committee of 
three to prepare a correct copy of the Constitution of this 
Association, from its minutes and other sources, and pre- 
sent the same at our next annual meeting. 

After being amended by Capt. Eberhard, 
that 600 copies be printed for the use of the 
Association, the resolution was adopted. 

Rev. J. N. Boyle, of the Local Committee, 
said be was requested by the citizens to thank 
the Association for the entertainment they had 
received at its hands. He believed it had ex- 
erted a good influence upon the community, 
and trusted it would extend throughout the 
section. He thought it was wrong to say that 
this was not the place to come. He was but 
a sojourner here, and had experienced the hos- 
pitality of its people. There were many things 
this town might boast of. Her sons had 
filled seats in the Senate chamber, the Execu- 
tive chair, and the Supreme Bench, with honor 
to the State. Many of them had written their 
names in blood at Gettysburg and the Wilder- 
ness. We also boast an intelligent Board of 
Directors, efficient teachers, and a school build- 
ing equal to any town of its size in the Com- 
monwealth. And we are a fruitful vine, and 
have the children to educate. He hoped that 
Lancaster in 1 870 would have 5,000 teachers 
for her 20,000 inhabitants to entertain, whicii 
would be about in proportion to the number 
at Greensburg, and if they carry off the palm, 
let them wear it. To the teachers he would 
say : Go on in the work God has assigned you, 
and we will all take you by the hand and bid 
you God-speed. The battles of to-day are to 
be fought and its victories won by us. May 
God make us all strong for the conflict. 

Wm. F, Wyers being called upon, said it was 
time young people like himself were in bed, 
and it was unfitting that he should be called to 
address this vast audience. As a member of 
the Association, he thanked the gentleman and 
through him the good people of the town, for 
their manifold kindnesses and hospitalities. If 
God shall spare our lives another year, let us 
labor with increased zeal, applying those les- 
sons we have received for the good of those 
entrusted to our care. 

A few remarks were then made by the re- 
tiring and the incoming Presidents, after which 
Prof. Hall sang -'The Green Old Hills.'* 

The long metie doxology — Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow" — was then 
sung. Dr. Browne pronounced the benedic* 
tion, and the A8sociatv>n adjourned sme die. 
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ADAMS 1. 

H. V. Lane, 

ALLEGHENY 80. 

A. T. Douthett, 
L. H. Eaton, 
J. L. Harrison, 
J. M. Logan, 
John Morrovir, 
W. M. Whitmorc, 
W, P. Montgomery, 
L. A. Haller, 

F. N. Bardwdl, 
Wm. Evans, 

J. P. Andrews, 
Andrew Burtt, 
W. N. Hull, 
D. C. Holmes, 
J. M. Conroy, 
Geo. J. Luckey, 

G. W. Harrison, 
R. H. KeUy, 
A. D. Glenn, 

J. Frank Condon, 

H. G. Squires, 
G. L. HoUiday, 
Amos Stevens, 
Mrs. A. Stevens, 
Maria A. Smith, 
Martha Glass, 
Sadie Smith, 
Anna B. Heckert, 
Kate M. Wolfe, 
Jennie MitcheU, 
Mary B. Garvin, 
Cornelia J. Randolph, 
S. A. Walker, 
Cornelia C. Nixon, 
Melissa Burtt, 
Jennie Ralston, 
Sarah R. Hipsley, 
Mary Hughes. 

A. A. Harrison, 
Emily Mills, 
Hannah J. Lyon, 
Fannie J. Bevington, 
Lizzie A. Metcalfe, 
Ellen May, 
Ada May, 
Elmina McGraw, 
Rachel B. Fowler, 
Lizzie Morgan, 
Tillie Morgan, 
Jennie Adams. 
Louisa Sellers, 
Jennie McCutcheon, 
VLx^ Hare, 
Louisa A. Ahlborn, 
Ida Caller, 
Anna M. Frethy, 
Cairie M. Hanley, 
- Mattie Askine, 
Amelia Witherow, 



I Rebecca Witherow, 
Nannie J. Murphy, 
Harriet M. Matthews, 
L. W. Lompree, 
M. M. Reed, 
H. D. Patton, 
Nancy Bell, 
Aggie M. Fadden, 
Aggie Lupton, 
Emma J. Hemeup, 
Maggie Clubey, 
E. J. Aber, 
Annie McCune, 
M. M. Renwick, 
Lizzie F. Renwick, 
Mary Proudfoot, 
Fannie Caldwell, 
Fannie Goff, 
Isabella Johnston, 
Susan Johnston, 
Amelia W. M'Creary. 

Armstbong 1 1 . 

T. W. Innes, 
James Altman, 
Robt. B. McKee, 
R. W. McKee, 
Gilbert L. Eberhart, 
Samuel Murphy, 
J. M. Stevenson, 
E. D. Dickenson, 
J. D. Gill, 
Hugh McCandless, 
Anna L. Paul, 
Bella C. Parks, 
Maggie Buckley, 
N. ColweU, 
B. Colwell, . 
Lida Sedgwick, 
Jennie Gibson, 
Jennie Kness, 
Emma George, 
Hattie W. Corbett, 
Mary Mooney. 

Beaver — 22. 
Geo. M. Fields, 
Martin Gantz, 
T. H. Douglas, 
M. Foulk, 
Benj. Franklin, 
S. M. Nickum, 
S. D. Marquis, 
Jennie EcoflF, 
Lizsie J. Strock, 
Ella M. Foulk, 
Mira L. Dunlap, 
Anna Russell, 
Hattie L. Decker, 
£. A. McConnell, 
Tillie E;Moorehead, 
Maria R. Eberhart, 
M. J. Hunter, 



B. M. Fleming, 
S. A. Piatt, 
Jennie B. Anderson, 
Mary G. Bryan. 

Berks — 22. 
S. S. Jack, 
D. B. Brunner, 
Nathan C. SchacfFer, 
L, A. Cotteren, 
A. J. Wobensmith, 
Anne E. Heller, 
Sarah R. Becker, 
Kate Heller, 
Mary Yohn, 
Mary £. Jones, 
Lizzie £. Jones, 
Annie Schlemm 
Sallie Ringgold, 
Mary S. Jonas, 
Amanda G. Jones, 
Lina M. Roland, 
Sallie E. Brenhotts, 
Elizabeth A. Stahle, 
ftlartha L Stahle, 
Anna M. Heebner, 
Sophie Burt. 

BEOrORD— X. 

H. W. Fisher. 

Blair — 10. 
John Miller, 
J. H. Stephens, 
M. G. Marsden, 
M. Cunningham, 
P. M. McCrum, 
Margaret Mcj^u^^d, 
Mary A. WaUan, 
Anna Johnston, 
Carrie Allen, 
Mary Stauffinr. 

Bucks — 5. 
G. W. Rubincam, 
Mrs.Wm. Rubincam, 
Anna M. Hough, 
Emma £. Rine, 
Sue D. Richardson. 

Butler — 2. 
Mary J. Hunter, 
Mary M. McCracken, 

Cambria — 23. 
T. J. Chapman, 
S. B. McCormack, 
A. C. Johnson, 
. C. Clark, 
A. Wesner, 
Mary Roath, 
Mary Landon, 
Rose F. Griffin, 



Bessie Cramer, 
Ada A. Carpenter, 
Mary A. Sheppard, 
Mary Griflin, 
Kate G. Young, 
Maggie L. Davis, 
Rachel McCoy, 
Minnie Hubert, 
Mary Hughes, 
Lizzie Marshall, 
Bertie Marshall, 
Rose Quinn, 
Sadie Hunt, 
Ellen Quinn, 
Mary E. Gageby, 

Centre — 10. 
Tho. H. Burro wes, 
Edward T. Burgan, 
S. £. Huey, 
Mrs. Silas Wright, 
Nannie Ammerman, 
Mary E. Ammerman, 
Hannah Thompson, 
Bcckie McGinley, 
Sophy C. Keller, 
Sallie J. Keller, 

Chester — 51. 
Chas. W. Deans, 
W. W. Woodruff, 
Wm. F. Wyers, 
F, A. Wyen, 
George F. Moore, 
Wm. W. Power, 
W. E. Caveng, 
D. J. Baldwin, 
Geo. L. Maris, 
Mrs. G. L. Maris, 
J. J. Morris, 
Thamzen Gray, 
Mary Ralston, 
Ella Ralston, 
Kate J. Happersett, 
Sidney P. Stebbins, 
Helen R. Marshall, 
Emma Brown, 
Hannah Epright, 
Sadie E. Fisher, 
Mary E. White, 
May C. Allen, 
Eva R. Woodward, 
Emma E. Stevens, 
Emma Hurfbrd, 
Sarah E. Hurfbrd, 
Agnes H. Stephens, 
Lina Pusey, 
Patience Michener, 
Beckie E. Kepner, 
Martha Ellisy 
Sallie Titlow, 
Isabella B. Benncr, 
S. Lizzie Worrest, 



Kate E. Worrest, 
Maria Conard, 
Sue Conard, 
Emerene Conard, 
Annie R. Speakman, 
Sarah B. Mode, 
Sarah J. Price, 
Elizabeth P. Saukey, 
Carrie Davis, 
Ellen D. Moore, 
Anna M. Lewis, 
Mary L. Baker, 
Fanny Darlington, 
Jennie B. Johnson, 
Lizzie B. Patterson, 
Mattie J. Buchanan, 
Clara A. Marshall. 

Clarion — 6. 
J. E. Wood, 

C. C. Wood, 
J. W. Spera, 
J. F. Lobaugh, 
A. L. Porter, 
Jennie Martin. 

Clinton — i. 
A. N. Raub. 

CLEARritLO— I. 

D. McMuUen. 

Columbia — 4. 
Isaac O. Best, 
Mrs. I. O. Best, 
H. D. Walker, 
Kate Benyhill. 



CRAWPOII>~t. 

H. D. Person!, 
. N. Beistle, 
H. Armstrong, 
W. C. J. Hall, 
M. H. Gillis, 

C. L. Smith, 
Bertha C. Hays, 
Sarah P. Kidder. 

CUMBERLAN»— 2. 

Prof. S. Dillman, 
Abraham Hoover. 

Dauphin — 6. 
A. P. Flint, 

D. S. Bums, 

Geo. F. McFarland, 
S. D. Ingram, 
Jas. A. Congdon, 
J. L. Paul. 

Delaware — 12. 
Mary W. Gerrill, 
Sarah A. MiUer, 
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Mary S. Miller, 
Hannah Gyger, 
Fanne Elwell, 
Sarah Pennock, 
Mary L. Dunn, 
Martha Schofield, 
£li£a H. Schofieid, 
Marg^t B. PancoasC, 
Maggie S. Dunn, 
Mary McAllister. 

Erik — 9. 
J. R. Chandler, 
A. M. Martin, 

H. S. Jones, 
C. C. Taylor, 
V. M. Fanner, 
Mrs. M. F. Duniap, 
Abbie Low, 

H: H. Hubbard, 
Kosene McGee. 

FArmrE — 6. 
S. A. Epsy, 
Thos. Thorpe, 
A. O. McDowell, 
Sue Porter, 
Mary Canon, 
Anna Osgood. 

Franklin — 3. 

I. H. Shumaker, 
J. R. GaflF, 

T. M. Richards. 

GRKtNX — I. 

S. S. Johnson. 

Huntingdon^ — 4. 
S. P. McDivitt, 
N. McDivitt, 
L. G. Grier, 
S. £. Painter. 

Indiana — 26. 
Rev. S. H. Shcplcy, 
J. J. Parks, 
Jimes A. Hood, 

G. Walter Dale, 
J. C. Bleckney, 
J. T. Gibson, 
S. J. Stewart, 

H. A. Boyle, 
Sallie A. Moore, 
Fanny F. Moore, 
Belle Dickson, 

' Emma Richards, 
Emma Oalbraith, 
Llbbie L. McCoy, 
Jennie Kclley, 
Sallie £. Peddicott, 
M. £. Smith, 
Mollie T. Reed, 
Libbio M. Reed, 
Rachel E. McFeatcrs, 
Hannah H.McFeatera 
Jennie Pinkerton, 
Annie S. Ferguson, 
llary Lowry, 
M. L. Hart, 
Belle Hart. 



Juniata — 15. 

J. H. Smith, 

W. A. McDowell, 

David Wilson, 

D. D. Stone, 
Wm. S. Wilson, 
Dr. P. L. Greenleaf, 
Mary E. Smith, 
Annie Keller, 

L. J. Corbett, 
Carrie Stanibaugh, 
Fannie Greenleaf, 
Lizzie Smith, 
Ella C. Ailman, 
Ellle J. Howell, 
£. L. Mftrtin. 

LANCASTlR-^iy. 

J. P. Wickertham, 
J. C. Martin, 
£. Oram Lyte, 
A. O. Newpher, 
Amos Row, 
W. V. Davis, 
A. R. Byerly, 
T. N. Snow, 
W. D. Weaver, 
J. P. McCaskcy, 
J. V. Montgomery, 
Mrs. J. Montgomery, 
Annie M. Coyle, 
M. L. Moore, 
Mary M. Martin, 
O. A. Moore, 
£. H. Martin, 
Margaret Markee, 
Sarah £. Powers, 
Annie Lyle, 
Maggie £. Steacey, 
Sallie A. Bruckart, 
Irene Bnickart, 
Emma Wiley, 
M. L. WUey, 
Sallie H. Bundell, 
Annie E. Bundell. 

Lawrincx — 6. 
R. A. Browne, 
W. N. Aiken, 
G. W. Mays, 
Rebecca B. Forbes, 
Aggie Mehard, 
Kate W. Davis, 

Lebanon — 19. 
Wm. G. Lehman, 
Henry Houck, 

E. Boyce, 

S. A. Harbeson, 
A. R. Barker, 
Luther F. Houck, 
Granville B. Barker, 
J. W. Harbeson, 
Arestus £. Barker, 
L. E. Bucher, 
V. S. Uhler, 
Sarah Harbeson, 
Hattie V. Kendall, 
Minnie E. Uhler, 
Sue A. Uhler, 



Julia £. Moyer, 
AUice Richter, 
Elmina Stager, 
Kate Zweitzig. 

Lerich-— 2. 
E. J. Koons, 
S. H. La Rue. 

Lycoming — 6. 
A. R. Home, 
T. H. Murray, 
M. R. Beck, 
Jennie Reighard, 
Mira Taylor, 
J. C. McCormick. 

McKfcAN — I. 

C. Comforth. 

Mmicxr — 17. 
Rev. W. C. Falconer, 
M. C. Trout, 
C. C. Dunnells, 
Mrs. C. C. Danoells, 
S. J. Gamer, 
Mary Haun, 
Mary H. Moore, 
• Lucetta Haun, 
Jennie E. Porter, 
Maggie J,. Buchanan, 
Maggie J. Madge, 
Mattie Armstrong, 
Amanda* Boyer, 
Lizzie Armstrong, 
L. Dickson, 
V. Forrest, 
Maggie £. Stewart. 



NoRTROMBtRL*!) 3 

O. G. Miller, 
Mrs. M. S. Gfay, 
Jennie Longmore. 

MimiN — 3. 
Mary J. Shaw, 
Mary McCord, 
Jane Kerr. 

MoNTGOMiRY — 2. 
Mattie H. Rich, 
Sallie Martin. 

MoNRox — I. 

A. H. Berlin. 



Nortwampton — 6. 
Selden J. Coffin, 
W. N. Walker, 
J. W. Weaver, 
Emma H. Hoagland, 
Bella T. Horn, 
Anna T. Randall. 

PXRRY 1. 

G. W. Sanderson. 

PUILADXLPHIA 23. 

George W. Fetter, 
C. H. Harding, 
J. B. Roberts, 



Geo. H. Stout, 
Amasa May, 

A. Corbin, jr., 

H. B. Whittington, 
£. Burke, 
W. S. Schofield, 
J. Jackson, 
J. A. Bowen, 
Wm. H. Parker, 
Mrs. S. H. Parker, 
J. W. Shoemaker, 
Mrs. R.H.Shoemaker 
Wm. B. Hall, | 
Mary D. Jacobs, 
Lizzie Pratt, 
Mattie R. Pratt, 
Sallie v. Peterman, 
Hannah N. Betts, 
Jane M. Eldridge, 
Eliza A. Stetson, 

Schuylkill— ^13. 

Jessie Newlin, 

Jk A. M. Passmore, 

J. W. Danenhower, 

B. F. Patterson, 
J. Lineaweaver, 
H. H. Spayd, 
N. P. Kinsley, 
Bryson McCool, 
Sallie A. McCool, 
Ellen D. McCool, 
Carrie McCool, 
Louisa Allison, 
Amelia C. Schemer, 

SOMXRBXT — 3. 
Wm. H. Sanner, 
r. B. Hicks, 
Maggie M. Miller, 

So SqpSHANNA — I . 
Emma P. Gamble. 

Vbnango — 3. 
Charles H. Dale, 
Jennie F. McBride, 
£. Mcltttyre. 

Warxxn — 9. 
Daniel Stuart, 
Samuel Lord, 
Fred Hooker, 
Augusta J. Brady, 
Juliette S. Hill, 
Jemima Brennerholtz 
Isabella Mcintosh, 
Ada M. Temple, 
Emma L. Garfield, 

Washington — 6. 
J. C. Gilchrist, 
G. G. Hertzog, 
S. M. Sheller, 
R. M. Burns, 
Lizzie J. Cochran, 
Mrs. A. H. Pierce. 

Waynx — I, 
J. D. Pyott. 



WXSTMORXLAMO— 4S, 

J. S. Walthonr, 
Geo. W. Good, 

G. W. Phillippi, 
Lewis Smith, 

J. H. Pnigh, . 
A. B. Orr, 
Silvanus Lane, 
T. D. McKee, 
W. P. Dewalt, 

D. T. Harvey, 
J. W. Snivcly, 
A. F. Fleming, 
Jas. P. Francis, 
James Silliman, 
J. D. Cope, 
Isaac Beistie, 

J. M. Dinsmore, 
S. M. McLean, 

H. R. Smith, 

J. A. Stevenson, 
R. A. Dinsmore, 
Nannie Dintnofc, 
S. £. Courtney, 
Sue Dewalt, 
Jennie Barroogfas, 
£Usa M. Courtney, 
LisdeJ. Kelley, 
Emma L. CrdgktoB,, 
Nannie T. White, 
Kate Johnson, 
L. J. Churns, 
Mattie Markle, 
AUce J. Fortney, 
Zoe C. Beighel, 
Mary Fitzgerald, 
Annie J. Kilgore, 
H. M. Jones, 
Jennie R. Kenned j, 
A. M. Kennedy, 
Mary A. Chums, 
Maggie L. Eckds, 
Bella K. Eckels, 
Bella A. Hunter, 
Celia S. Love, 
M. E. Mclmixc, 
Meltnda AJcers, 
Kate S. Axkennaii, 
U MitcheU. 

yoRK— 5. 
S. B. Heiges, 
Lizzie 2Ucgler, 
Ray Kell, 
Eleanor ManQHgk, 
Mary £. KeU. 

OtHXR STATXt— 13. 

C. Townsend, N. V., 

E. E. White, Ohio, 
Wm. D, Henkk, 0,, 
Jerome Allen, lowa, 
S.R.Thom peon, WVs 
R. T. Jacobs, Del., 
H.W.EUsworth, N.Y 
C. L. King, N. v., 
J. J. Anderson, N. Y. 
S. M. FcU, Del., 
Emma Woude^ Dei.^ 
Laura Woude, Del, 
R. Bringfaurst, Del 

Total, 560. 
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— Owing to the space occupied by the report of pro- 
ceedings of the Associations held at Trenton, it was 
necessary to omit two of the papers read at Greensburg. 
These will appear in our next issue. 

PROFESSOR JACK. 

It 13 with jcgret that we have learned of the 
retirement of Prof. S. S, Jack from the Key- 
stone Normal School (Kutztown, Berks Co.) 
Though difficult to replace a teacher of such 
high character and qualifications, we hope it 
has been done, and that the school of that Dis- 
trict may still prosper as heretofore. Professor 
Jack is now, we believe, disengaged. 

BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 

Tht notices of Text-books heretofore ap- 
pearing in this journal, have mostly been con- 
fined to those in use in the common schools 
of the various grades. But now, not only are 
the studies of the higher common schools rising 
in degree so as to embrace higher portions of the 
exact, natural and mental science, but the posi- 
tion of the Editor has thrown him into con- 
tact with these departments of knowledge long 
comparatively disused. Add to this that the 
Faculty of Instruction with which he is con- 
nected affords means of examining and testing 
the merits of all books on science of a didactic 
character and of every grade. Hence, the 
scope of the critical vision — so to speak— of 
this journal has besn enlarged, and its means 
for investigation and accurate judgment in- 
creased. If publishers of scientific Text- 
books, therefore, desire their works to be looked 
at by the Editor from his higher instructional 
and editorial stand-point, and to be examined 
by his practical and learned co-adjutors here, 
let them forward their new books or new edi- 
tions, and they may depend upon having a 
speedy and fair report of the result, through 
the columns of this journal, under the head of 
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Book Notices. To save time and trouble, such 
books may be addressed directly to the editor, 
at "Agricultural College, P. O., Centre county. 
Pa." 

The following is a specimen of the kind of 
remarks on scientific books, we shall hereafter 
be able to present : 

A Manual of Chemistry — THEoaxTicAL and PaAcr - 
CAL. By George Fownes, F. R. S. From the Tenth 
English Edition, Edited by Robert Bridges, M, D,y. 
Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, Pp, 856. Henry C Lea, Pub,, PAiUdel- 
phia, 1869. 

This well known work has become justly popular in 
its previous editions and the present one (the first since 
1863), meets a want made urgent by its extensive use 
and by the progress of the science which it represents. 
Our old fnend Fownes, notwithstanding its great increase 
in size and the extensive changes made in the text, is. 
Fownes still, with its best qualities unimpaired. The 
English edition of which this is a reprint, is still edited 
in part by the original editor who received the work fronik 
the hands of the author himself, and to this fact we as- 
cribe the individuality which it has retained through so- 
many revisions. Comparing the present with farmer edi- 
tions, the reader is forcibly reminded of the rapid strides, 
which chemistry has made in recent years. Formulae,, 
nomenclature, and combining numbers are almost entirely 
changed. New theories have necessitated new forms of 
expression, and the science as taught to-day seems little- 
like that of five years ago. 

The chapter on Chemical Philosophy contains so ad- 
mirable an exposition of the new doctrines however, that 
no difiiculty need be experienced in reconciling the past 
with the present state of the science. The Atomic the- 
ory, upon which the entire arrangement of the work is. 
based, here receives complete elucidation, from the orig- 
inal hypothesis of Dalton to the more modern doctrine of 
atomicity or quanti valence, — ^ifwe may make a synonymous 
use of terms between which such hair-splitting distinc- 
tions have recently been attempted. The classification 
of the elements upon this basis requires an entire rever- 
sion of the old arrangement. Many of the original data 
of the work have been corrected by more recent experi- 
ments, and paragraphs have been perfected by the additioft 
of newly acquired information. But it is in Organic che> 
mistry that recent research has met its richest reward, 
and here our new edition exhibits the most sweeping 
changes. New matter is inserted, much is re-written, 
all is re-arranged. Among the complex bodies of this 
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xUvision the doctrine of atomicity afibrds a valuable basis 
for classification of alcohols, ethers, acids and bases. Here 
we have a series of compartments, so to speak, where the 
members of our ever-increasing and chaotic mass of or- 
ganic compounds may be distributed and stowed away in 
their proper places. 

The plan of coupling Physics with Chemistry is a time 
honored error with this work, but an error still. The 
itwo sciences, however closely related, are distinct in 
•themselves and should be so treated. The different 
i branches of Physical science, however well handled in 
^ the limited space allotted to them, sufier by the compres- 
sion. The book is already too voluminous, and we hope 
to see the next edition disposed in two volumes, one for 
pure chemistry, the other for pure physics. 

As a first book of Chemistry for the use of students in 
college classes, or as a manual for those who have not ac- 
^cess to the larger dictionaries of chemistry, we cordially 
recommend this work. It is clear, accurate, thoroughly 
abreast of the times, and the most complete work of its 
size we have yet seen. 

PROFESSOR WESTLAKE. 

We noticed with great pleasure, in a local 
paper, some time ago, that this gentleman had 
accepted the chair of English Literature in the 
State Normal School of the Second District, at 
Millersville, in Lancaster county. He first 
became known to us as an instructor in the 
same institution, but for some years has been 
absent from it, and mostly in other States. 
Latterly, we believe, he was connected with a 
prominent educational institution in Baltimore. 
He has, however, at last **got home again." 
We trust he may long remain in his present 
position, and give the teacher-students of 
Southeastern Pennsylvania the benefit of his 
rich stores of knowledge and fine taste in the 
higher departments of English learning. This, 
with a wider scope of instruction in the natu- 
ral sciences, is perhaps the chief want of our 
State Normal schools, at the present time, and 
we rejoice to know that that of the Second 
District has taken such effectual means to apply 
the fitting remedy. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Other engagements and more pressing mat- 
ter for a place in the Journal, have prevented 
our usual report from this institution, since 
July. During the last week in that month, 
we had our Harvest Reception ; and though 
fewer friends accepted the invitation than 
could have been wished, the occasion was 
pleasant and seemed to be enjoyed by all who 
were present. On two nights of the week the 
college building was handsomely illuminated, 
and sweet music was contributed by the brass 
band of Pine Grove, a pleasant village some 
four miles off. 

Professor Rothrock instructed and interested 



a large audience on Tuesday evening, by mn 
able lecture on the Territory of Alaska and 
parts adjacent, which he explored a short 
time ago, as a botanist ; and on Wednesday 
evening Professor Breneman gave a capital off- 
hand lecture, with many beautiful and success- 
ful experiments on the nature and powers of 
the gases, oxygen and nitrogen. 

On the whole, reception week was a suc- 
cess, as the commencement of a custom in- 
tended to be kept up, and all who attended 
expressed the desire to return next year. Let 
it, therefore, be understood, that the college 
will hereafter be open to its friends the last 
week of every July — ^which is also the last 
week of the Spring Term ; and that its hospi- 
talities will be freely and cordially extended to 
all who may then favor it with their presence. 
Next year earlier notice will be given, and a 
more elaborate preparation made. Probably, 
in addition to evening enteruinments in the 
way of Lectures by the Faculty, and Society 
exhibitions, a portion of the day-time will then 
be devoted to the inspection of the General 
and the Model Farm, and to the trial of agri- 
cultural implements. But of all this full notice 
will be give at the proper time. 

In the order of college work, since the pr> 
gress already reported in June, it may be said 
that our in-door recitations, lectures and prac- 
tice in the sciences studied went on to the end 
of the term regularly and pleasantly to all, and, 
we trust, profitably to the students. 

The Farm work also was attended to as well 
and rapidly as a somewhat crippled set of agri- 
cultural machines would permit. Mowers 
and reapers were out of order and frequently 
breaking, and wagons were old and constantly 
giving way in the same manner. But notwith- 
standing all drawbacks, over sixty tons of hay 
were made and housed, and sixteen hundred 
dozen of capital wheat cut and stored in the 
barn. During the August vacation a thousand 
dozen of fine oats and the yield of ten acres 
of capital spring barley were harvested; but 
these two last named crops, from necessity and 
the absence of the students, were handled by 
hired labor, and the same is to be said as to the 
hauling out of the manure for the fall wheat. 
Next year this must be managed differently. 

As a somewhat remarkable agricultural fact, 
it may be noted that though the seed oats 
sown in the spring was little better than chaff- 
weighing less than 20 pounds to the bushel, — 
yet the crop gathered was the finest, both in 
quantity and quality, the writer has ever seen,— 
yielding as far as can now be estimated 60 
bushels to the acre, and weighing 39 pounds 
to the bushel ; showing that the season has 
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more to do in the production of a fine crop 
than we are apt to suppose, and that superior 
seed and fine culture will not of themselves se- 
cure success in farming. 

On the last day of August our students be- 
gan to gather — and though we miss several 
here during the previous term — mostly caused 
by removals from the State or going into busi- 
ness, — yet already the old number is again 
made up by new arrivals, and the prospect is 
that the second term of the year will show a 
slight increase over the first. 

Since July the garden, owing to the dry 
weather, has been little attended to, though 
producinj^ in abundance all the necessaries for 
the table in its department ; but the fall rains, 
now beginning, will soon revive its operations 
and cause its preparation for next year. In 
"potatoes and cabbage and each other dainty," 
it is quite fruitful and all its products of the 
best quality. 

During the month just closed, forty-six 
, acres of wheat, four of Winter Barley, and two 
of Rye have been ploughed and sown, and so 
far as careful culture and good seed can 
avail, sem to promise good crops. Some 
thrashing has been done, and a large quantity 
of stones, gathered into piles in the spring, 
hauled oBT the orchard. 

A new turnpike from the college gate to the 
end of Kittany mountain, — where it unites 
with the turnpike to Bellefonte, — has been 
commenced, and is to be in order for use be- 
fore winter. There is also strong talk of a 
railway passing near the college from Lewis- 
burg in Union county, to some point on the 
Juniata west of us ; also a revival of the project 
of a railway from Lewistown, on the Juniata, 
to Bellefonte. It is to be hoped, and is proba- 
ble, that one or the other will soon be con- 
structed, and thus these teeming valleys have 
an outlet for their produce, and this institution 
an inlet for its friends. 

One thing has been very pleasant in the 
occurrences of the few weeks, since the opening 
of the present session — 30th August: — Every 
returned student seemed to feel like getting 
home when he came back, and no regret was 
expressed that vacation was over. This is 
encouraging. 

It may be added, that amongst our additions 
to the force of the college, during the vacation, 
b that of a master mechanic, who has put the 
carpenter and blacksmith shop into full opera- 
tion. All repairs are now done on the farm, 
and things in general, by the generality of his 
skill, are rapidly getting into that state of re- 
pair which not only saves money, but facili- 
utes the use of implements, and imparts in- 



strution to the students in the arts of mending 
or making. 

DIFFERENT NAMES FOR GRADED 
SCHOOLS. 

We need not inform the reader that, in many 
Districts, Common Schools are of different 
grades, and that just in proportion to the pros« 
perity and success of the schools in any dis- 
trict is the distinctness of its system of grada- 
tion. Neither need we state that every year 
the number of districts with graded schools 
is increasing ; but just here is a practical diffi- 
culty often felt but not often stated : Directors 
desirous of grading their schools are generally 
at a loss not only to determine the number of 
grades and the dividing lines of study between 
them, but even to know by what names to dis* 
tinguish them respectively. 

In large cities the number of grades is great- 
er, necessarily, than in smaller towns ; while 
in the latter they are more numerous than in 
the rural districts. One city will have its 
Primaries, Secondaries, Intermediates, Gram- 
mar and High Schools. Another will, per- 
haps, drop either the Intermediate or the 
Grammar grade ; and still another will content 
itself with Primary, Secondary and High 
Schools. In small towns and densely peopled 
rural districts, frequently only the Primary and 
Secondary Schools are found ; and again, both 
in town and country, several or all ot these 
grades will be in the same building in the form 
of a Union School. 

And still further to confuse this school no- 
menclature, some private or pay schools of 
high pretension take the name of High Schools, 
when they are of no very high standard 
amongst educational institutions; while on 
the other hand, some High Schools, of the 
common school family, actually claim rank 
with the Colleges in their course of study. 

All this is not only very unsatisfactory and 
confusing to Directors and others who have the 
improvement of the schools, by gradation, in 
charge, but is detrimental to the interests of 
education. In all conscience, there is a suffi- 
cient difference in standing and studies amongst 
our regular Colleges. Still, a college degree 
has to some extent, a fixed value, and is the 
testimonial of a liberal education. But when 
a youth tells you and shows you the certificate 
of it, that he has passed through the High, or 
the Intermediate, or the Secondary School of 
any particular city or district, what distinct 
idea does the document convey of the amount 
of his scholarship ? Positively none ; for the 
name of the grade he claims to have attained 
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of different value in almost every district of 
the State or the nation. 

This state of affairs not only tends to intro- 
duce confusion into our general school affairs, 
and to increase tlje difficulties of officers con- 
templating gradation, if it do not deter them 
from the work entirely. But v^orse than this, 
the practice of so-called High and other schools, 
with sounding titles but a low course of study, 
issuing diplomas and granting what are called 
degrees, brings disrepute upon all such docu- 
ments, and must finally be of great injury to 
liberal learning, in the eye of the public. 

What is to be done in the premises if we 
are correct in our estimate of the evil ? Frank- 
ly, we arc at a loss to point out a full remedy ; 
and, perhaps, no thorough one will be applied 
till the higher institutions — the colleges — shall 
agree to two things : i . To abstain from all 
instruction in the merely preparatory branches 
for entrance upon their own proper course of 
study ; and 2. To elevate the commencement 
of that course far above what it now is, leaving 
all rudimentary study to the lower institutions, 
and confining themselves to that higher course 
which deals wholly with thought and the dis- 
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cipline of the intellect in its larger grasp, and 
transferring the mere memory work of die ru- 
diments to the lower institutions. Such a 
course on their part would inevitably operate 
downward, as well as upward, most beneficially. 
The so-called High Schools, the Academies 
and the Grammar Schools, having thus thrown 
back upon them the work of preparation for 
the colleges, would in turn be elevated above 
their present grade; and in like manner the 
secondary schools, &c., would be proportion- 
ately elevated, and in this way all would be 
rendered distinct in their respective grades. 

But it may be long before this essential 
movement shall be made, at the head of the 
educational column ; and it has t&erefore oc- 
curred to us that something may now be done 
by the authorities of the Common School 
System. Perhaps, if the present Superinten- 
dent of our State schools were to consider the 
subject in the light of his great experience in 
school matters, and offer some suggestions to 
Directors and others, on the subject, it migh( 
have a beneficial effect in the promotion of 
order and method where they are so need- 
ed. 
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DxLAWAJtx. — The work at Swarthmore College is now 
so far advanced that a large portion of the building will 
be ready for occupation at the time fixed for the opening, 
which is the 21st of October. There will still be a 
great deal to do outside, in grading and laying out the 
grounds, but this can be finished at leisure. The officers 
BOW contemplate taking one hundred and fifty pupils, 
who will be graded into four classes, the highest to con- 
stitute a Freshman class in the collegiate department. 
The sexes will be apart in all domestic matters, but will 
recite and dine together, and ming e in social intercourse 
under proper supervision. Showy dress and expensive 
j ewelry are to be prohibited. The entire course of in- 
struction will cover seven years, three in the preparatory 
and four in the collegiate course. In admitting pupils, 
preference will be given to the children and wards of 
stockholders, and the children of members of the society 
of Friends, not stockholders, will have the next opportiw 
nity. The price of board and tuition, with other neces- 
sary expenses, is to be $125 for the first term of thirteen 
weeks, and $175 for the second term of twenty weeks, 
or $300 for the entire term of thirty- four weeks. No 
extra charges are made for higher branches, as the object 
is to raise the standard of education as much as possible. 
The officers of the college, so fiu* as they have been ap- 
pointed, are as follows : — President, Edward Parrish ; 
Matron, Helen G. Longstreth ; Professor of Ethics, 
Chemistry and the Physical Sciences, Edward Parrish; 
Professor of Languages and Principal of the Preparatory 
Department, Edward H. Magill j Professor of Rhetoric, 
Literature and History, Anna HallowcU ; Resident Teach- 
ers, Emily Hallowell and Susan Cunningham. Additional 
teachers and lecturers will aid in the instruction at inter- 



vals. An effort, we understand, will be made to take 
two hundred instead of one hundred and fifty pupils at 
the opening, as the increased outlay necessary to provide 
for that number will not be very great, and the applica- 
tions are numerous. The managers are very desirous 
that outstanding subscriptions shall be paid up as soon as 
possible, in order that the necessary furniture and appar- 
atus may be obtained in good season. 

LANCASTxa t A graded school has just been erected in 
Manheim, at a cost of $ia,ooo, which, everything con- 
sidered, is not surpassed by any in the county. It is two 
stories in height, has been supplied with Uhlinger*s fur- 
niture throughout, and the play-ground attached u a fiiU 
acre in extent. This, for an enrolment of 215 pupils in 
all the departments, would be highly creditable to towns 
of greater pretensions than Manheim. 

During the summer vacation the high schools of the 
city of Lancaster were neatly refitted, the Girls* depart- 
ment being supplied, -through Bancroft & Co., with the 
best single desks for schools of their grade that we have 
yet seen. It is the design of the school authorities that 
a commodious building for the Boys* department shall be 
erected as soon as the necessary outlay can be afforded. 

The Normal School at Millersville has re-opened with 
the old corps of Professors and a very full attendance of 
students. Last session seemed to have carried the enrol- 
ment to its highest possible figure, but the present will 
do still better. The Model School attached to this 
institution is the best of its class in Pennsylvania. Prof. 
J. V. Montgomery has been at its head for the past nine 
years, during which time it has grown in size and useful- 
ness. Careful drill is given in the common school 
branches, together with history, the Constitution of the 
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United States, physical geography and physiology, and 
one session is spent upon chemistry, natural philosophy, 
rhetoric, algebra and book-keeping, while special atten- 
tion is all the while given to vocal music, object teaching, 
and penmanship. The coune is full and thorough, and 
the ^ct that many end their school days in the Model 
department is a fair recommendation of its efficiency. 

NoRTHAMPToiff : Thc Weaversville Academy has re- 
opened under the direction of Mr. F. P. Bender. This 
academy is situated near Weaversville, a pleasant village 
about two and one-half miles firom Catasauqua. From 
thirty to forty boarders may be accommodated. For par- 
ticulars address the Principal, at Bethlehem, Pa. 

SusqjrKHAMNA. — The County Superintendent says : 
" At Great Bend, the graded school building has been 
enlarged and remodeled. The grounds are the most at- 
tractive in the place ; while three of the four departments 
are furnished in excellent style. A Cabinet Organ, 
Tiroby's Globe Qock, Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, 
lippincott^s Pronouncing Gazetteer, and more than $100 
worth of paintings, photographs, tablets, &c., are in 
this school as evidence of what teachen may do for the 
schools in which they are placed. At Susquehanna De- 
pot, a new house is just completed, and beautifully 
furnished for a Graded School, at a cost of about $ia,ooo. 

Again : Thc press of the county is the true friend 
of our work. The columns of the several papers are 
generally open gratis for all matten of educational inter- 
est, but the pulpit is silent, and its ministers, as a general 
rule, pay no attention to our schools. When approached 
upon the subject of visiting schools they say, * My heart 
is with you and we marvel greatly that the heart should 
get so far away from the body. Sympathy without action 
is like ^th without works. The Common School is a 
bulwark of the Christian Church. Why can not preach- 
ers preach education as well as temperance or any other 
duty ? Surely < wisdom is the principal thing.* 

Tioga : The current session of the Normal School at 
Mansfield, opened Sept. xst. The whole number of pu- 
pils reported, during the past year, was 337, — ^males i6x, 
females if 6; whole number of Normal students, 215, 
pupils in Model school 11 a. Prof. F. A. Allen has re- 
signed the principalship of this school and been succeeded 
by Prof. J. D. Streit, though owing to the ill health of 
the latter gentleman, all duties and responsibilities of 
Principal will, for the present, devolve upon Prof. Chas. 
H. Verrill, to whom all communications should be ad- 
dressed. The resignation of Prof. Allen was tendered in 
February, but was not accepted until the close of the last 
session in the hope that his services as Principal might 
still be retained to the school, but the impaired state of 
his health, consequent upon thirty years continuous labor 
as teacher, rendered it necessary that he should retire. 



Austria. — ^The new Common School Law is creating 
considerable stir in the priesthood. The Primate of 
Pesth has issued a Pastoral Letter, condemning it, and 
urging the clergy to watch over catholic science," and 
the schools or Peter*s little boat will assuredly sink. In 
Hungary the Prince Primate Simor has published a Pas- 
toral, taking the field against unsectarian schools, as ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to the true faith. He remarks 
that "a Qatholic religious education can only be given in a 
Catholic common school, standing in immediate connec- 
tion with the church, and the clergy have an indestructi- 
ble right to the general direction of school affairs." The 
clergy are exhorted to agitate against the law and to 
preach from the altar against the establishment of unsec- 
tarian schools. — Michigan Teacher, 

Nebraska. — Some months since, the Legislature of 



Nebraska enacted a law establishing a State University. 
The University to consist of six departments, to wit : 

1st. A College of Ancient and Modern Literature^ 
Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. 

2d. A College of Agriculture. 

3d. A College of Law. 

4th. A College of Medicine. 

5th. A College of Practical Science, Civil Engineering 
and Mechanics. 

6th. A College of Fine Arts. 

Provided, That thc College of Fine Arts shall be es- 
tablished only when the annual income of the Universi^ 
fund shall hive reached one hundred thousand dollars. 

These dirfcient departments are to have forty-nine pro* 
fessors. 

France. — ^The Empress Eugenie is the especial pa- 
troness of certain new establishments, which are called 
schools of secondary instruction.** The object of these 
schools is announced to be, " to bestow on the women of 
France a more liberal education than they have hitherto 
received at public schools, in order to elevate the dignity 
of the wife, increase the authority of the mother of a 
Amily over her children, and enlarge the legitimate in- 
fluence of women in society.** Under the system formerly 
in vogue, a girl finished her education at the age of 
twelve, when she received her^first communion. Now 
the blank between that time and her marriage may be 
filled with useful instruction which will exert an im- 
portant influence upon her future life, and will take a 
part of her time usually devoted to novels. These schools 
have now been in operation one year, and are highly 
complimented by M. Duray, Minister oiF Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Although there has been very encouraging progress in 
educational matters within the past few years, still there 
are many districts where from thirty to sixty per cent, of 
the population have received no education whatever ; but 
it is thought that influences are at work which will cause 
more money to be spent for education and less for sol- 
diers. The question as to whether a large army or a large 
number of free schools is the more advantageous to a na- 
tion, and which conduces most to the public welfare, 
seems to be approaching a solution. 

Russia. — There have been military schools at work 
in Russia since 1861, and so successful has the experi- 
ment been, that the army is now to form a preparatory 
school for the whole nation. The most advanced sol- 
diers are at once to be made schoolmuters or magistrate*s 
clerks. It is calculated that out of the 600,000 men 
who form the standing Russian army, at least 4,000 may 
be drafted off annually for Educational Civil Service.** 

More Folly. — Boston is to have a new building for 
her Girll* High School, at a cost of $170,000. What 
fools they are in Athens !** A building for $20,000 
would be good enough. The remaining $150,000 would 
be expended more wisely on poor-houses and prisons, pave- 
ments and sewers ! It is surprising that so much money 
is wasted annually in Boston for school purposes. Why, 
they pay their City Superintendent a better salary than 
most Governors receive ! They argue that " the best is 
the cheapest,** and if they like the figures perhaps out- 
siders shouldn*t grumble ; though we protest against all 
such expensive Yankee notions, as likely to have some 
mischievious influence upon places near and remote, 
now wisely economical in school matters. Cash u better 
than brains— money better than man — as everybody 
knows ; and as to public improvements, these should be 
in all directions desirable or possible, before expending 
the public money in building first-class public schools. 
"Vox populi, vox Dei.** Of course I 

Texas has no public schools. 
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Thx Wokkb or Hokaci. Edited, with Explanatory 
^fotes. By Thomas Chase, A, M., Professor in Haver- 
ford College, Pa. 12 mo. Pp. 430. Philadelphia : 
Eldredge & Brother, 1869. 

This ii another of the Messrs. £ldredge*s series of the 
Latin classics, by Chase & Stuart; and it is a fit companion 
ibr their Caesar and Virgil. Not cumbered with useless 
notes, but enriched very much, in the way of annotation 
and explanation, calculated to aid without doing all the 
work for the student, it is about the best school edition 
of the great Roman poet and satirist that we know of. 
At the same time the size is convenient, the paper good, 
the type large and clear, and the binding plain and attrac- 
tive. B. 

Th« Parsxr akd Analyzxe for beginners ; with dia- 
grams and suggestive pictures. By Franeis A, March, 
Professor of English and comparaave Philology in Lafay- 
ette College, Pa., and author of^*' Comparative Grammar 
of the Anglo-Saxon Language, &c.** X2 mo. Pp. 86. 
New Tor k: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
Though prepared for use with Fowler*s common school 
grammar, to which it makes constant reference, this little 
book can well stand by itself as a manual for oral instruc- 
tion in the departments of grammar to which it relates. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the author*s main 
design, as set forth in the preface : " This book is made 
to task the memory as little as possible, perception and 
judgment as much as possible.** b. 

Niw Peactical AarrHMETic. In which the Science and 
its applications are simplified by induction and analysis. 
Prepared to accompany the Mathematical series of Benj, 
Greenleaf, A. M. By the author of New Elementary 
Algebra,*^ &c. mo. Pp. 324 Boston: Robert S. 
Davis & Co. Philadelphia : J, A. Bancroft 8c Co. 
Having noticed this sterling book not long ago, it 
needs now only to be said that it embraces all of common 
Arithmetic that any ordinary scholar requires. It is full 
on the Metric system of Weights and Measures, Annual 
Interest, and the operations relating to Internal Revenue. 
The edition has been critically revised, and it is now 
ofiered to the schools as one that is to be ''permanent,** — 
if such a thing can be, in the economy (or the reverse) 
of text books. b. 

Stoddaed's PaiMAiiy Arithmetic — with Illustrations and 
Tables — By John F, Stoddard, A, M,, Small 12 mo, 
pp. xxo. New Tori, Sheldon & Co., 1869. 

A School Arithmetic. Being a Comhination of the 
greater part of the American Intellectual Arithmetic and 
the Rudiments of Arithmetic, with additional matter of 
practical value in business affairs, and a number of pro- 
blems, embracing a great variety of Arithmetical Combi- 
nations. Small 12 mo. pp. 380. Same Author and Pub- 
lishers, 1869. 

Stoddaed*s Complete Arithmetic. Being the New 
Practical Arithmetic of the Series, with additions for a 
full, practical course of instruction in High Schools and 
Academies, mo. 456 

The last named of these works we have examined and 
noticed, with commendation, on a former occasion ; the 
first and second were new to us. We like the first esp^ 
dally. It is a very successful attempt at a book for intro- 
ducing, by the oral method, the natural number to the 
attention of childhood, and is well considered, every part 
and figure and illustration being adapted to promote the 
object in view — and that is the distinct conception of 
figures, representing numbers and their use. The second 
book we also like, as a happy combination of men- 



tal with written arithmetic, and as aiding in the return, 
to that degree, of old-fashioned " cyphering,** as it was 
called. Too much prominence has latterly been given 
to mere mental arithmetic ; many teachers supposing it 
to be all in all, when in fact it was only intended to be a 
means of introducing written arithmetic to the mind. 
Following each other to a certain point in thdr proper 
order, and then combined, mental and written arithme- 
tic are indispensable to eich other. b. 
HiSTOiEX ox Chaeles XII. Par Voltaire. Nouvellt 
Edition. Publice avec une carte de PEurope eentrale, 
des notes litter aires et des eclaircessements historiques et 
geographifues ; Par E. Brocbard Danteuille, anciem 
eleve de PEcole normale superieure, agrege d*histoire. 
fVith Explanatory Notes and an English Vocabulary^ 
by Gustave fVauon, B. A., Assistant Master of Harrow 
school. 12 wo. Pp. 294 Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co, 1869. 

The American publishers of this work have com- 
menced to issue " a series of good and popular French 
reading books, with explanatory notes and an English- 
French vocabulary, for the special use of American 
schools ;** and they could not have selected a better speci- 
men of good French and fine writing to begin with 
than this. Written when Voltaire was young, and con- 
sequendy before he became notorious for infidelity, no- 
thing inimical to Christianity will be found in the work, 
and everything calculated to interest and give good taste 
in style. >• 
Haven*s Rhetoeic. Rhetoric: .a Text-Bock, designed 
for use in schools and colleges, and for private study. By 
Rev. E. 0. Haven, D. D., LL. D., President of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston. i%mo. Pp. 381. 
Cloth, $1.50. New Tork: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
This could not be Haven*s and be less than good. 
The divisions of the subject — as treated in the various 
chapters,— seem all that can be desired ; the treatment 
of each, the perfection of force and clearness ; and illus- 
trative quotations, selections, etc., aptly chosen, and out 
of the beaten track. A book by a master — rich in the 
results of class-room experience. 

Odtlinxs of Composition. Designed to simplify and de- 
velop the principles of the Art, by means of exercises in 
the preparation of Essays, Debates, Lectures and Ora" 
tions. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and private Stu- 
dents. By H. J Zander & T. E. Howzrd, A. M. 
It mo. pp. 204 Boston: R. S. Davis & Co. 1 8 69. 
This is a new and improved edition of the work of 
which we have already given a notice. It proposes sub- 
jects for composition ; then it gives the ideas, either from 
the nature of the topic, or the 8tudent*s own general read- 
ing, that would naturally suggest themselves to his mind 
on having his attention strongly turned to that topic ; and 
finally, it arranges those ideas in their logical order. 
With this preparation or aid, it leaves to himself to do the 
work of clothing these thoughts in appropriate language, 
or, in other words, of writing a composition upon the 
subject in question. Than this, we can think of no bet- 
ter method of teaching the so-called art of compositon j 
yet, after all, care must be taken not to do too much by 
this or any other, as it were, merely mechanical method, 
but to put the student upon his own resources as soon as 
practicable. One truly original page of good thought 
put into appropriate language, is worth all the suggested 
matter that can be written. Still, there is undeniable 
truth in the remark of nearly all teachers, that the diffi- 
culty is to get that one first original ef&rt, and that to 
get it you must previously train the proper powers. Ws 
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Admit this, and we cany therefore, coiucientiouily recom- 
mend the boolL before us for that purpose, with the cau- 
tU>n not to use it too long nor altogether. b. 
iMDxpKNnBNT Th»d Rsadxe. Containing a simple il- 
luitrated Treatise on Elocution i choice and classified 
headings ; w'tA fill notes^ and a complete Index, By 
y. Madison ff^atson^ author of National Readers and 
Spellers i Hand- Book of Gymnastics \ Manual of Calis, 
tAenics; Phonetic Tables^ &c. 12 mo, Fp, 040 
New rork, A. S. Barnes & Co, 1869. 
This is a very delightful Reader, indeed, filled with new 
and much of it original matter, and every story and les- 
son calculated to instruct, as well as please and interest. 
The foot-notes explain all the hard words and difficult 
passages, and the letters aie so marked as to give to the 
careful student an exact clue to the author's system of 
pronunciation. It is true, that we do not like some of 
his notions on that subject, being to our mind somewhat 
provincial and not English in many respects 5 but this is 
a small matter which the teacher can set right. With 
this exception, the book is a right good one. b. 

Thi Amkbican Homx Gakdxn. Being Principles and 
Rules for the culture of VegetableSy Fruits, FloiverSy 
and Shrubbery. To which are added brief notes on 
Farm Crops, xvitb a table of their average products and 
cbemical constituents. By Alexander JVatson. Illus- 
trated, iftmo. P/. 531. C/oM, $2.00. New rork: 
Harper & Brotbers, 

Alcott, in his recent work entitled "Tablets," tells 
the story of how Grillis, transformed firom a beast into a 
man, used to discourse with his table companions as to 
his better mode of taking food in his former state than 
his present one, since he took instinctively what was best 
for him, avoiding what was hurtful; but now though 
endowed with reason and natural knowledge to guide him 
in the selection, he yet seemed to have fallen below the 
beast he had formerly been, since he found he liked what 
did not like him, and took it also without hesitation. 
"Ye desire from the gods," said he, "excellent health 
and a beautiful old age, but your table opposes itself, 
since it fetters the hands of Zeus." There's a moral in 
the fable, and those who would make the " application" 
may find some use for works like this. The author is 
an enthusiast upon the subject of gardening, and from 
experimental knowledge in all branches of the art, he 
gives foil and explicit directions upon the growing of 
vegetables, firuit and flower culture, the propagation of 
plants and vines, selection of trees, both firuit and orna- 
mental, with modes of planting and grafting, and treat- 
ment of diseases of fruit trees. He also gives select lists 
of flowers, hardy shrubs, evergreens, and shade and fruit 
trees. The opening chapters are upon hot-beds, garden- 
ing tools, manures, injurious insects, and other matters 
of vital interest to the gardener, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. As to the planting of fruit and shade trees 
especially, there is far too little of it done. Cannot more 
attention be attracted to this important matter, by the 
teachers in our schools encouraging their pupils, each of 
them, to plant at least one tree a year — ^regarding it a 
matter of personal duty. 

BiKLiNia £cN0. The German Echo, a guide to German 
couversation ; or Dialogues on ordinary and familiar 
subjects, ff^itb an adequate vocabulary. Edited for 
the use of American Students, by James H, H^orman, 
A, M. 12 mo, Fp. 303. NewTork, A. S, Barnes 
& Co. 1869. 

This is, in the main, a reprint of the Germen Echo, by 
Wolfiran, and is admirably calculated to provide the stu- 
dent, intending to visit Europe, with a knowledge of the 
colloquial phrases and the idioms he will meet in his 



travels in Germany j the subjects of the conversations 
being those of the most ordinary occurrence. b. 
Thi LiTxaATuax or the Agb or Elizabith. By Ed- 
win P fFbipple. 12 mo. Fp, 364 Box/o« : Fields,. 
Osgood & Co. 1869. 

This is not a collection of selections fi-om the best 
writings of the Elizabethan age of English literature, but 
a series of very able essays, by E. P. Whipple, upon the 
literary character and writings of such men as Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Spenser, Raleigh, Bacon, Sec, with 
many of the minor lights of that bright era. Interwoven 
are, of course, many brilliant and characteristic passages 
firom the authors discussed ; and the whole is calculated 
to give perhaps as good an idea of their style and literary 
rank as would be derived from anything short of a careful 
perusal of the whole of their works. The author's own 
style and handling of the subject are good, and less biased 
by local or clique feeling than is usual in such cases, b. 
Adam Bub. By George Eliot. ^Authcr^s Household 
Edition, X2mo. 315 double-column pages. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co, 1869. Green cloth, $1.00. 
RoMOLA. By George Eliot. Autbor*s Household Edi- 
tion, I2WI0. Fp. 344. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
1869. Green cloth, $ i .00. 

These volumes, received through Messrs. Claxton, 
Remsen & Haflelfinger, of Philadelphia, are uniform in 
style with the editions of Reade and Thackeray, recently 
issued by the same publishers. They are of convenient 
size, and in type much pleasanter to the eye than the 
nonpareil of the " Diamond" issues. This dollar edition 
should become popular, for George Eliot is one of Eng- 
land's very few great novelists, and deserves to be more 
widely known in this country. After Thackeray and 
Dickens, she surely holds the third place among English 
story-writers. " Adam Bede" is a tale of humble life, in 
which figures Dinah, the young Methodist preacher, a 
new character in literature ; while, in " Romola," the 
reader finds both scene and plot widely different, it repre- 
senting life and character in Florence four centuries ago. 

Olotown Folks. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
Uncle Tom*s Cabin, etc, l%mo. Fp. 608. Bostom 
Fields, Osgood & Co, 1869. Cloth, $2.00. 
A vacation trip to Mammoth Cave and to Louisville, 
to see the great eclipse of August 7th, was rendered all 
the more pleasant with Oldtown Folks as a traveling 
companion. New England life at the close of the last 
century is here portrayed, of which the author says : " I 
have an object in this book more than the mere telling 
of the story ; it is to interpret to the world New England 
life and character in what may be called the seminal 
period." And this she has done well, showing that life 
in all its phases, in town and country, mansion and farm- 
house, church and school. The book embraces a variety 
of character, all admirably sketched, from shiftless Sam 
Lawson, with ready wit and do-nothing propensities, and 
busy Aunt Lois, who bore the cares of the whole fiimily 
upon her heart, — watching, praying, fretting, and scolding 
for all, — to Parson Avery and his daughter Esther, single- 
hearted and with souls pure as unblemished crystal, or 
Schoolmaster Rossiter, who taught that " he whose 
daily work is in itself a pleasure, ought not to ask for 
riches.** Her description of the schools of the day, in^ 
which both sexes were educated, is a strong argument for 
co-education. But the book, to be known, must be 
read, as its numerous characters are true to lifo, and it 
touches tenderly on themes which, though old, are ever 
new, and which find a response in every t*^. humaa 
heart. The foct that already more than twienty-five 
thousand copies of the work have been sold, is, perhaps^ 
as favorable notice as author or publishers could desire. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 

Fiftieth Annual Report of the Board of Controllers of 
Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of Mowry Sc GifTs English and Classical 
High School, Providence, R. I. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of Jersey 
Gty for 1869. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for September. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Kentucky for x868. 

Catalogue of the Western University of Pennsylvania. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 

Educational Bulletin, for September. 

Normal Principles of Education, an Address by John 
C. Harkness, A. M. 

Circular of the State Normal University, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Annual Catalogue of Kishacoquillas Seminary and Nor- 
mal Institute for 1869. 

Educational Gazette for August. 

Register of Louisiana State Seminary, near Alexandria, 
La. 

Catalogue of Classical and Commercial High School, 
Lawrence ville, N. J. 

Report of the New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum for 
the year 1868. 

Catalogue of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Journal De L*In8tniction Publiqne, Quebec. 
Teacher*s Advocate for September. 
Register and Circular of Marshall College. 
Normal School, West Virginia. 
Circular of Salem Collegiate Institute, Salem, N. J. 
Journal of Education for August, Toronto, Canada. 
Catalogue Beaver Female Seminary for 1868-69. 
The Book-Buyer for August. 

Circular of Eldersridge Academy,' Eldersridge, Pa., for 
1867.68. 

Circular and Catalogue of Parkesburg Institute, 
Parkesburg, Pa., for 1869. 

Leisure Houn for August. 

School Law of West Virginia. 

Catalogue of Muhlenberg College for 1869. 

Catalogue of Tuscarora Academy, Academia, Pa., for 
1869. 

The Educator for August. 

Circular of Ke>'stone State Normal School for 1869. 

Catalogue of Millers ville State Normal School for 1869. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Brooklyn Public 
Schools for 1869. 

Seventh Annual Announcement of the New York 
Medical College for Women. 

Circular of Bellevue Institute, Attleboro*, Bucks Co., 
Pa., for 1869-70. 

First Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

First Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
Petersburg, Va. 

Kentucky Journal of Education for July. ^ 

CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY. 

All certificates of competency given by the 
" Superintendent to persons desiring to be- 



come candidates for the office of County Super- 
intendent cease to be valid upon the passing 
away of the occasion that called them forth. 
They will not serve the purpose of making the 
holders eligible to the pffice of Superintendent 
at the next election, and still less arc they de- 
signed to uke the place of the usual certificates 
granted by County Superintendents. 



PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 

All professional certificates given by County 
Superintendents in office during the last term 
of office cease to be valid, without renewal, 
after the first of June, 1870. Superintendents 
must even renew the certificates of this class 
given by themselves. Of course, this does not 
apply to the new grade of permanent certifi- 
cates. These can be annulled only by County 
Superintendents, acting in conjunction with the 
proper teachers' committee, and then only for 
cause. 



INSTITUTES. 

Teacher's Institutes have already been held 
in the counties of Bradford, Columbia and Erie. 
We here insert below the times and places of 
the holding of Institutes in such other coun- 



ties as have reported to us : 

Tioga, Tioga, Sept. 7. 

Potter, Coudcrsport, Oct. 5. 

Clearfield, Curwensville, " 12. 

Jefferson, ' Brookville, " 18. 

Luzerne, Wilkesbarre, " 18. 

Bucks, Doylestown, *' 25. 

Chester, West Chester, " 25. 

Warren, Youngsville, Nov. i. 

Delaware, Media, ** 1. 

Lawrence, New Castle. " i. 

Montgomery, Norristown, *' i. 

Lancaster, Lancaster, " 8i 

Schuylkill, Pottsville, " 9. 

Crawford, Meadville, " 15. 

Cameron, Emporium, ** 16, 

Mifflin, Lewistown, ij. 

Susquehanna. Great Bend, 22. 

Warren, Prompton, " 22. 

Centre, , " 27. 

Fayette, Brownsville, ** 27. 



It is desirable to have a full and accurate list 
of Institutes to be published next month. 

Under the new officers it is expected that 
there will be no falling ofi^ either in the atten- 
dance at the Institutes or in the interest uken 
in them. We have not yet reached high-wa- 
ter mark in either respect. 
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OCTOBER ELECTION OF DIREC- 
TORS. 

At the ensuing October election. Directors 
must be chosen in every school district to take 
the places of those whose terms expire on the 
first Monday of June next, and also to fill all 
existing vacancies in the boards. None of the 
persons so elected can take their seats before 
the time fixed by law for the re-organization of 
boards^ viz: the first Monday of June, 1870. 



INSTITUTE LECTURERS. 

S. S. Jack, Pleasant Unity, Westmoreland 
eounty. Pa., will accept propositions to lecture 
and give instruction at Institutes. Mr. Jack 
is so well and favorably known to the teachers 
of the State as to need no introduction to them. 

J. C. Gilchrist, California, Washington 
county. Pa., is willing to spend some weeks of 
the fall and winter months in Institute work. 
Mr. Gilchrist has had large experience in all 
departments of the educational field, and is a 
very earnest man and a good teacher. 

OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Appreciating the necessity that exists for 
each county superintendent to have an office 
in some central location, in which to transact 
the public business appertaining to his office, 
the following circular was addressed to each 
board of county commissioners in the State : 
DiPAitTMBirr OP Common Scrooli,! 
HARitisBuiG, Augutt 25, 1869. J 
To the County Ccmmttsiontrs §f — — - County : 

Gkntlxmin : — I desire to call your aRendon to the 
ducjr of proyiding a suiubU room, either in connection 
with yotxr other county offices or elsewhere, to be used as 
an office for the County Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

Such a central office is needed for the following pur- 
poses: 

I. To distribute to the best advantage the large num- 
ber of documents now received by County Superintend- 
ents for directors, teachers, and citizens. 

3. To hold special examinations of teachers to fill va- 
cancies. 

3. To transact at stated times the large amount of pub- 
lic business relating to school affiurs which now devolves 
upon County Superintendents. 

4. To exhibit articles of school furniture and appara- 
tus, and different kinds of text- books. 

Hoping you will at once see, by the reasons above given, 
the propriety of providing your County Superintendent 
with the same facilities for transacting business as you 
have provided for other county officers, and awaiting to be 
informed of your action in the matter, I am, very respect- 
fully, Your Obedient Servant, 

J. P. WiCURSRAM, 

Supt, Com, Schools, 

Answers to this circular have been received 
from the counties named below, to the follow- 



ing effisct: Bucks, Cameron, Cumberland, 
Lawrence, McKean, Northumberland, Potter, 
and Wyoming, have provided rooms as re- 
quested ; Luzerne expects to have one ready 
soon; Lebanon deferred the consideration of 
the matter for the present. Other counties 
have as yet given no reply. 
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469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
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Sophia A. Collins,.. 
Robert L. Christine.. 
Thomas H. Murray. , 

James S. Smith 

Annie Means... 

Mary A. Gallagher. . 
James M. Briggs. . . . 
Mary S. Corse. . . • . . 

Mary S. Mills. 

Lucy Whitney 

M. £. Davidson, 



Olive M. Lord. 
Mary L D. Wilson. 

Lizzie Penman , 

Kattie M. Finley..., 

Lizzie A. Latter < 

Oliver M. Shingle... 
Thomas £. Mullin... 

Mary L. Baker , 

Elizabeth P. Sankey. 
Leonard Thomas...... 

Sarah Hughes.. 

Hattie D. Sahler 

Martin Shofher.. . • • , 
Thamzin Gray , 
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Hamlinton P. O., Wayne Co. 
Lairdsville " Lycoming «« 
Qearfield Qearfieid " 

t( U CC M 

Washington" Wash'gton" 
Dayton " Armstrong" 
Indiana " IndiansC " 
N. Jackson, " Susq*hanna " 
Dimock " " « 
YoungsviUe " Warren " 
Coudersport " Potter « 
Scranton " Luzerne " 



Gibson Susq^hanna < 

Strickerville « Chester < 

Westchester" " ' 

PhasnixviUe " " < 

West Chester" " < 

Mortonville " " * 

Maiahallton " " ' 
Downingtown" " 

PhccnixviUe " « « 

Embreville « " * 



DISTRICT REPORTS AND CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

York county, the last on the list, and one of 
the largest in the State, was the first to have 
on file in the School Department all the Dis- 
trict reports and certificates. 

The following counties have filled their 
quota, and come next in order for promptness : 
Berks, Bradford, Cambria, Carbon, Chester, 
Clinton, Columbia, Cumberland, Delaware, 
Forest,* Huntingdon, Jefferson, Juniata, Lan- 
caster, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh. Mifflin, 
Montgomery, Montour, Northampton, Perry, 
Pike, Snyder, Somerset, Susquehanna, Venango, 
Wayne and Westmoreland. 

Allegheny heads the list of delinquent 
counties, with 17 out, Wyoming, 7, Mercer, 
9, Tioga, 7, and quite a number of others from 
one to four. 

According to Section LXXI of the School 
Law, page 96 of the Digest, all the delinquent 
districts have forfeited their share of the State 
appropriation. If, however, the reports and 
certificates be forwarded immediately to the 
County Superintendent, that he may approve 
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and tranamit them to this Department, a war- 
rant may yet be issued for the appropriation. 

contested' elections. 

It is proper to complete here the history of 
the contested election cases commenced in the 
August number, and omitted last month for 
want of room. 

Samuel Sickler received the highest vote for 
Superintendent at the'Convention of Directors, 
in the county of Wyoming. As heretofore 
stated he could not be commissioned on account 
of his want of qualifications. E. L. Under- 
wood received next to the highest vote in the 
convention, and would have been commissioned 
as Superintendent had it not been for the ob- 
jections filed against him in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. In answer to the summons 
of this Department, he appeared for examina- 
tion, July 15, and the following is the report 
of the committee who conducted it : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

HAitititBUltG, July 15th, 1869. 
Hon, J. P, fFickerikam^ Superintendent Common Schools 
Sir : The undersigned appointed a committee to ex< 
amine £. L. Underwood, who received the second high- 
est number of votes for the office of County Superin- 
tendent, of Wyoming county, in the Convention of 
School Directors, held on the fourth of May last, at 
Tunkhannock, and against whom there are objections on 
file in this department, charging that he does not possess 
the qualifications the law requires, have in accordance 
with the duty devolved upon them examined him, and 
they respectfiilly report that they do not consider him 
qualified to receive a county professional certificate, and 
therefore deem him legally unfitted to hold the ofllce of 
County Superintendent. 

Very respectfiilly your obedient servant, 

Committ«. 

Amos Row, j 
Having witnessed the examination of £. L. Under- 
wood, I concur in the conclusion arrived at by the above 
committee. J. P. Wickxxsham, 

Superintendent Common Schools. 
The decision of the committee being unfa- 
vorable to Mr. Underwood, J. B. Rhodes, of 
Tunkhannock, the old Superintendent, was ap- 
pointed. 

The opinions in the Pike and Forest county 
cases, omitted in August, are inserted below* 



PIKE COUNTY CASE— OPINION. 

DiPAXTMKNT OF CoMMON SCHOOLS, 1 

Haxxisbvrg, July i, 1869. / 
In the matter of the objections to the issue of a 
Commission to John Layton of the County of 
Pike, made by E, $. Decker and others, and 
filed at various dates during the month of May, 
1869, 

This case involves simply a matter of fkct 
John Layton, the Superintendent elect, is ac- 
cused of having been intoxicated at various 



times and places, and the State Superintendent 
is asked to refuse to issue a Commission to him 
on that account. 

Intemperance is a grave charge to bring 
against a Superintendent of Schools, and, if 
proven against him, will always prevent the 
issue of a commission to a person elected Coun- 
ty Superintendent, or cause his removal from 
office when commissioned. 

In the case of Mr. Layton a large number of 
letters, petitions and affidavits have been re- 
ceived, many in favor, and a smaller number 
against him ; the evidence contained in these 
papers has been carefully considered, the facts 
elicited at the protracted hearing which was ac- 
corded the parties interested at the rooms of the 
School Department have been allowed their due 
weight, and the conclusion arrived at, is that 
the charge has not been sustained. A suspicion 
is entertained that Mr. Layton's habits in the 
matter of drinking may not have always been 
as regular as they ought to have been, but he 
cannot be condemned on a mere suspicion. 
The answer he makes to the specific charge of 
intoxication, the support he receives from 
prominent gentlemen in the county, the unani- 
mous vote with which he was elected Superin- 
tendent, the general expression of school di- 
rectors and teachers in his favor, and the posi- 
tions of trust which he has held, constittute a 
mass of evidence overwhelmingly in his favor. 
No good reason existing therefore why the 
commission as County Superintendent of the 
County of Pike should be longer withheld from 
John Layton, it is hereby ordered to be issued. 

J. P* WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt. Com. Schools. 
At the hearing, J. A. Congdon, Esq., of Har- 
risburg, appeared as counsel for the objectors, 
and William Miller, Esq., of Harrisburg, as 
counsel for the respondent. 

FOREST county' CASE— OPINION. 

Department of Common Schools, ) 
Harrisburg, July 6th, 1869. j 
In the matter of the objections to the issue of a 
commission to S. F. Rohrer, as County Super- 
intendent of the County of Forest, made by A. 
H. Steele and others, and filed during the 
month of May, 1 869 : 

The petition received in this case reads as 
follows ; ** We, the undersigned. School Di- 
rectors of Forest county, object to your com- 
missioning S. F. Rohrer as Superintendent of 
the Common Schools for this county, on ac- 
count of his intemperate habits and use of intox- 
icating liquors." This petition is duly signed 
by a majority of two boards of directors, there 
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being eight boards in the county, and the facts 
set forth in it arc sworn to in a general way, 
by one of the signers. In addition, the same 
charge is made against Mr. Rohrer by three 
members of the Board of Directors of Jenks 
township, and more or less positively certified 
to in the affidavits of five private citizens. 

In answer to these charges, some thirty affi- 
davits certifying to Mr. Rohrer's excellent 
character for temperance, and answering the 
charges made against him, were received from 
citizens, as well as numerous petitions and let- 
ters setting forth the same facts. 

At the hearing which was accorded the par- 
ties at the rooms of the School Department, on 
Wednesday, June i6th, the counsel for the re- 
spondent maintained that the objections pre- 
sented by the directors, not being ** certified 
to under oath or affirmation by at least three of 
the signers," as the law requires, could not be 
considered, and that consequently the case must 
be dismissed. The point thus raised has more 
technical than real weight, for all the persons 
who swore to the allegations made in the peti- 
tion of the directors would have willingly signed 
the petition l^ad they been asked to do so, and 
the end of justice ought not to be defeated by 
a simple omission of this character. But allow- 
ing the omission made to be fatal to the object 
of the directors, it does not follow that the 
case must^bedismissed. The State superintend- 
ent, it is held, has a clear legal right, of his 
own motion, to take evidence in reference to 
the moral character of a person elected to or 
holding the office of County Superintendent of 
Schools. This power is found, first, in Sec. 
CXXII, p. 150, Digest of School Laws, of 
1866, which reads, "He shall have the power 
of removing any County Superintendent for ne- 
glect of duty, incompetency, or immorality, and 
to appoint another in his stead, until the next 
triennial convention of directors." This pro- 
vision, it is true, has reference to removal from 
office, but it is clear that the law was never 
meant to compel the State Superintendent to 
grant a commission one day which it requires 
him to annul the next. 

And, second, in Sec. VI., Law of 1867, in 
reference to the election of County Superin- 
tendents, in which it is expressly enjoined that 
no one shall be commissioned as County Super- 
intendent, " unless he has a sound moral char- 
acter." The case must, therefore, be deter- 
mined by the facts involved in it. What arc 
they ? 

In a discussion of the evidence presented for 
and against Mr. Rohrer, it soon became evi- 
dent that both the charges and the answers 
thereto were so loosely made, being quite in- 



definite as to place, time, and circumstances, 
that no positive conclusion could be arrived at. 
The decision was, therefore, postponed, and 
the parties requested to take farther testimony, 
the objectors making specific charges, and the 
respondent having the privilege of answering 
them, if able to do so. This course being ac- 
ceded to by both parties, they agreed to meet 
in the borough of Tionesta, Tuesday, June 
ipth, but, although the respondent was present 
with numerous witnesses who certified to his 
temperate habits, none of the witnesses of the 
objectors made their appearance.. The evi- 
dence against Mr. Rohrer, therefore, not being 
of such a character as to convict him of habitual 
intemperance, or even of being intoxicated, 
within the last three years, during which time 
he has held the office of County Superintend- 
ent, and as positive evidence of this character 
will at any time secure his removal from the 
office of Superintendent, a commission is hereby 
ordered to be issued to him. 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Superintendent Common Schools. 
At the hearing, the objectors appeared in 
their own behalf, and P. Jenks, Esq., of Brook- 
ville, appeared for the respondent. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JULY AND 
AUGUST. 

Adams. — ^Teachers* Examinadoni were attended by 
full boards, and audiences varying from sixty to one- 
hundred. In some districts the term has been increased, 
and salaries advanced. 

Indications for a prosperous school term are very en- 
couraging. 

CiNTEi. — Normal Institute opened July 28, and is in 
successful operation. 

Chutir. — Several Districts are about to start higk 
uhooh. A number of houses are now in process of erec- 
tion ; two of them for graded schools. 

Crawfoid. — Normal Institutes at Woodcock and 
Spartaasburg. 

DxLAWARi. — Ridley township is waking up. Salar- 
ies have been advanced, and the school houses will be 
supplied with new furniture. 

FoaxsT. — The Schools of Bamett District are to be 
supplied with globes, and the Clarington school is to have 
an Orrery and Tellurian. 

JxrrxRsoN. — ^Two elegant new houses are being 
erected, one in Washington and one in Young District. 

Lancastxi. — We are losing many of our best teachers 
every year, on account of the business not affording them 
a proper support. 

LxBANON. — A majority of the districts pay according 
to certificate and success in teaching. 

Lycoming. — We will have a longer average school term 
this year than ever before. New houses are being erected 
in Muncy dreek, Loyalsock and Upper Fairfield. 

NoiTHAMPTON.— In Allen, Bath, Chapman, South 
Easton, Forks, Palmer, Williams and Plainfield the sala- 
ries of teachers have been advanced. 

Pittsburg. — The City Institute was attended by 185 
teachers, and was the most profitable ever held in this 
city. A school for deaf mutes was opened on the first of 
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this month under the control of the Central Board of 
Education. 

Schuylkill. — Salary of Principal In Port Carbon in- 
creased to 85 dollars per month; salary in grammar 
schools 65 dollars ; increase in many districts ; falling off 
in none. 

SciANTON. — ^Total attendance of scholars, i»6i3; 
average attendance, 1,275 \ percentage, 79. 

SoMiasKT. — Superintendent has been making efforts to 
have Conemaugh District adopt the Common School 
System; prospects good. 



Warrin.— The schools of Deerfield are making rapid 
progress under the supervision of District Superintendent 
Clark, supported by an efficient board of Directors. 

Wayne. — Teachers are very scarce. County Nonnal 
School opened August 30, under Prof. J. W. Belknap si 
Principal. 

York. — The examinations of Teachers are well attest 
ed by Directors and citizens, and a great deal of intcrot 
is manifested. The different boards have already agiced 
to grant teachers the time to attend the protracted lDSt»> 
tute to be held by the Superintendent. 



Reports and Addresses. 



ABSENTEEISM AND ITS CORREC- 
TION* 

At the meeting of this Association^ held last 
year^ t committee was appointed to report at 
its next meeting reliable statistics respecting 
absenteeism of the children of the country from 
the schools, and of the crimes resulting there- 
from, and to present the outlines of a bill for 
legislative enactment that may correct such 
evils as far as may be done by a legal course." 

The committee appointed begs leave to make 
the following report: In the efforts of the 
committee to discharge its duties the discovery 
was made that the statistics of the country in 
regard to school afiairs are very unsystematic 
and loose. To obtain minute, reliable statis- 
tics would have involved much labor and ex- 
pense, and an extent of time greater than one 
year. The committee has relied on the offi- 
cial reports of the school departments of several 
Sutes, and collated therefrom the facts pre- 
sented in a generalized form. They are suffi- 
ciently reliable for practical teachings. 

For twenty years Absenteeism has been a 
burden of thought on the minds of educator^ 
all over our land. In some annual report of 
every city, town, county and State in this 
Union there can be found earnest discussions 
of this subject and every year multiplies the 
lamentations of educators over the dreadful evil. 
The chapters thereon contained in the annual 
messages of Governors, the reports of State 
Superintendents, of Principals and Superinten- 
dents of city schools and of Boards of Educa- 
tion can be counted by the thousand. The 
education of 100,000 children in Pennsylvania 
is totally neglected; in Illinois, 150,000; in, 
Ohio, 135,000; in New York, 200,000; and 
80 of other Commonwealths. Very judicious 
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computations make the number of children in 
the United States, not receiving even an ele- 
mentary education to be two and one-half mik 
lions. What are the evils that give so muck 
anxiety to those entrusted with the education 
of the race } First, — Crime. This is proven 
by a priori arguments. God has wisely adopt- 
ed the period of youth to the labor of learning 
and discipline. The mind is awake through 
the incentive of curiosity to all the forms of 
nature, the senses are in their active vigor, and 
the energies are not burdened with the cares 
of life. It is the period in which, through all 
the elements of character must be infused the 
bracing effects of application, the expanding 
properties of knowledge, the toning action of 
discipline, and the refining forces of culture 
and instruction. 

This period having passed unimproved, has 
passed forever, and the mind is left a spiritless 
and vapid thing trailing in the dust like a lim- 
ber vine, leafless, because choked with weeds, 
and fruitless because unsupported by the oak» 
The seed-time was at hand, but no seed scat- 
tered^ The tide was up, but the bark went 
not out upon it. Neglected opportunity is a 
crime that God punishes with fearful retribu- 
tion. The young must have occupation, and 
this occupation must be supplied by the school 
room. Their minds must be pre-occupied by 
habits of thought and self-discipline or the 
thousand temptations that encompass them 
will rush in and overflow their innocence. 
Vice is ever ready to dispute with Virtue 
possession of the territory of the soul. What 
Virtue forsakes Vice seizes with wondcrfiil 
avidity. She is ever enterprising and progres- 
sive. She has her schools well organized, for 
every grade, and well equipped with teachers 
of every talent and age. The boy who docs 
not enter the temples of learning, built by the 
munificent hand of the State or by private en- 
dowment, must enter the street school, always 
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standing with open doors. Thence he is pro- 
moted to the school of loungers; then to the 
saloon school ; the tippler's school ; the gam- 
bler's school ; the swearing, school, and finishes 
his course in the school of lies and lust. All 
these charge no tuition. In them dullness is 
sure to learn. The appetite and zeal displayed 
in this vicious education never stop with mere 
rudiments, but push on until a plenum of bale- 
ful knowledge and depraved appetite is secured. 
Vice lavishly spends her money to furnish her 
rooms and render her lessons attractive. She 
has great sagacity and skill in selecting her 
literature, and with great adroitness she entices 
her victims from among the idle, the ignorant, 
the vacant and the unthinking. Such being 
the surroundings of society and the constitution 
of youthful tendencies, the crime arising from 
the neglected education of 100,000 children 
in P.ennsylvania must be enormous. Look at 
it — 100,000 youth in the street, in the saloon, 
>n the gambler's den ! What a crop of crimi- 
nals we are growing ! What vast labors we 
are preparing for judges and juries, lawyers 
and policemen, jailors and executioners ! What 
a mountain load we are gathering to crush 
society ! 

And if this is the oppressive, hideous view 
that presents itself in but one commonwealth, 
how deep must the feelings sink into despair 
when we see the spectacle of two and a half 
millions of youth in the carnival of ignorance 
and vice. 

That absenteeism produces crime is a propo- 
rtion that is proved not only by theory but 
hcxz. The conclusions of the theory are veri- 
fied by the official reports of the facts. 

From the annual reports of Mr. Wicker- 
sham for 1867 and 1868, we deduce the fol- 
lowing generalization: Three-fourths of the 
youth^l ofienders sent to the houses of refuge 
have never been at school, or so little as to be 
equivalent in results to nog attendance. The 
statistics of other parts of our country and of 
England show about the same ratio. 

In our alms-houses there are six paupers 
without schooling to one having some educa- 
tion. There are forty persons with none or 
but an indiflferent education to one having a 
good education. In our jails there are two 
persons illiterate to one having some education. 
There are twelve persons in our jails without' 
a fiur education to one having a good education. 
In our penitentiaries there are thirty persons 
with either none or but a poor education to 
one having a liberal education. 

The reports of other States, so far as exam- 
ined, show nearly the same ratios. The reports 
of European countries show ratios very much 



greater than those obtained in our own coun- 
try. It seems unnecessary for this committee 
to multiply evidences that crime results from 
non-attendance of the youth at our schools 
since it is universally understood and accepted 
by the educators and social economists of the 
age. It is by no means claimed that could a 
perfect attendance of all the youth for the full 
school period of their lives be obuined, crime 
would be eradicated, but it is claimed that it 
would be diminished to a small part of what it 
is now. It is not claimed that, if a youth ne- 
glects to attend school at all, he must neces- 
sarily be a felon, but it is claimed that his 
chances of being one artf two hundred times 
greater than if he should attend school contin- 
uously for his school period. Would it not be 
a great object on the part of philanthropists to 
diminish the possibilities of crime two hundred 
times? 

But crime is not the only evil that springs 
from neglect of schools. What an incalculable 
amount of enjoyment the uneducated lose in 
consequence of their ignorance. What evils 
of superstition, of conscious inferiority, of ex- 
posure to deception, of blunted sensibilities 
and leaden stupidity. How they are forced 
down step by step to the lowest forms of labor ! 
How this ill-paid toil brings on the horrors of 
poverty ! How poverty suppresses the plea- 
sures of refinement and tempts the coarser 
passions ! How the passions once inflamed 
burst out in open felony; how temptations be- 
come infectious, and crime rages like an epi- 
demic. The true wealth of a State is its mind 
and its virtue as manifested by its citizens. 
The Free School System is founded that this 
wealth be developed in ever- recurring genera- 
tions. The State makes an adequate outlay to 
promote the general happiness. The proffer 
is in millions of instances unaccepted; we 
might say contemptuously refused. 

In estimating the loss we are sustaining, we 
can view the loss in products, or the money out- 
lay that is made for a fruitless harvest. Our 
loss in products are : loss of intelligence, loss 
of productive labor, loss of the comforts of 
life, loss of virtue, loss of citizenship, loss of 
respectability, loss of happiness, loss of soul 
enough to sadden the heart and hopes of the 
Christian world. But what are the money 
losses ? This is more tangible, and therefore 
perhaps more efi^cctive in stirring us to duty. 

Estimating five and one-half months as the 
average school year, and the average cost per 
month as $1.30, and the number of children 
not partaking the school provisions as 100,000, 
there is thrown away each year in Pennsylva- 
nia three-quarters of a million of dollars; in 
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Ohio $1,587,000 each year ; in Illinois about 
$1,1 00,000; in New York not less than 
$1,750,000. For all the States in the Union 
having free schools it is not an over-statement 
to say that $200,000,000 annually are wasted — 
positively paid out for the education of chil- 
dren who will not come to receive the benefits 
of the outlay. Allowing the period of school- 
going to be from the age of seven to seventeen 
years, or of ten years duration, we have a loss 
to the country during one school-going genera- 
tion to the enormous amount of two hundred 
millions of dollars. 

If such a loss occurred in any other depart- 
ment of industrial enterprise, would not the 
effort soon be made by law to stop the waste ? 

Your committee will now proceed to pre- 
sent an outline of a law that will, in their 
opinion, be worth putting into trial : 

OUTLINES OF A LAW FOR PROMOTING THE MORE 
EFFECTUAL EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Skc. X. Shall require every person having under hit 
control any child between the ages of eight and sixteen 
years to send such child to some school, public or pri- 
vate, at least sixteen weeks each year — eight of which 
shall be consecutive. 

Skc. a. That every person who shall violate the provi- 
sions of this act shall forfeit a sum not exceeding twenty 
dollars for each oflfence. 

Skc. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Boards of 
Directors to enquire every three months into all cases of 
the violation of the act and into the reasons for the 
same, and circulate in the district in some suiuble man- 
ner a report of such cases, but not to include in such re- 
port cases having satisfiictory reasons fox the violation. 

Skc. 4. That at any monthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors it shall be the privilege of any parent or guar- 
dian to appear before said Board, and if he shall make it 
appear that his child or ward is under some bodily or 
menul condition such as to prevent his attendance at 
school, or that he has attended an equivalent time at 
some private school, or that such person having control 
of such child is not able, by reason of poverty, to send 
such child to school, such cases shall not be held to be 
violations of this act, and not be reported in the periodic 
statements. 

Sic. 5. That the Treasurer of each Board shall prose- 
cute all violations of this act which shall be deemed 
necessary to be prosecuted by the Board, but any teacher 
or citizen may prosecute violations thereof if he feels it 
to be his duty. 

Skc. 6. That the Boards of the several wards of towns 
and cities shall be authorized to appoint truant officen, 
and to enact suitable regulations for the guidance of the 
same. 

Skc 7. That it shall be the duty of every teacher to 
issue a certificate to every pupil at the' end of a school 
year, showing the attendance during that year, and it 
shall be the duty of the employers of any youth between 
the ages of twelve and twenty-one, after the year 1880, 
to require the presentment of certificates showing at- 
tendance amounting to at least eighteen months in the 
aggregate. 

Your committee, in its inquiries on this sub- 
ject, has been made aware of two propositions 
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which they do not recommend in this report, 
but which are presented therein in order to set 
the whole subject before the Association as it 
is presenting itself in several parts of the conn* 
try. It is proposed by some that a marriage 
qualification be enacted as follows : No person, 
male or female, born in the United States after 
January ist, 1880, shall be married in the 
United States, who cannot read, write and 
compute. • 

It is proposed by others that a test for the 
exercise of the elective franchise be adopted 
as follows: 

That all persons bom after the year 1870 
shall, when presenting themselves at any elec- 
tion, give evidence of their ability to read, 
write and compute with skill, and it shall be 
the duty of the election officers to require said 
evidence at the first appearance of any elector 
at every election district. 



MUST THE CLASSICS BE ABAN* 
DONED? 

BY D. 8. BURNS. 

The watchwords of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century are progress and reform. 
Nations, communities and individuals are, in 
theory at least, favorable to this sort of change, 
and the slowest are usually willing to move 
when the pioneers of thought have opened the 
way and demonstrated the feasibility or the ad- 
vantage of any new road to learning, be it royal 
or plebeian. 

But what is learning ? It was one thing 
among the ancients — another in the Middle 
Ages — 'tis a very different thing in modem 
times, and quite lately we seem to be trying to 
run away from all the old landmarks. 

The ancient Greek loved philosophy for the 
sake of knowing. The Sophist loved it because 
it flattered his vanity, to be able to argue both 
sides of a question and beat each time. The 
philosopher of the Middle Ages thought learn- 
ing consists in abstruse discussions on abstna 
subjects, much resembling that kind of meta- 
physics in which the hearer doesn't know what 
the speaker says, and the speaker himself doesn't 
know. The world stood stock still for a whole 
decade of centuries, and when at last the mind 
of man began to break loose from its innumer- 
able trammels, progress was for a long time 
imperceptible and slow. Gradually, as it shook 
off another and another fetter, it moved with 
constantly accelerated velocity, until to-day its 
habits and modes of thought are so completely 
changed, that it might, without much stretch 
of imagination, be supposed to belong to an* 
other race of beings. 
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The methods employed in the cultivation 
of the mind of the ancients, were such as led 
it to deal with purely abstract subjects ; if the 
subjects happened to be capable of practical ap- 
plication, such application seems hardly ever to 
have been made except under protest. The 
truth of this may be inferred from the fact that 
Archimedes employed his knowledge of me- 
chanics in constructing machines for the defence 
of Syracuse only after the most urgent orders 
from the King. He thought it a degradation to 
science to employ it for the practical purposes 
of life— even for the most important purposes 
of national defence. To-day we think this 
same science useful only as it can be made 
available for such practical results, and those 
studies which have, or are supposed to have, no 
such bearing, are in danger of being wholly 
discarded. 

These innovators who are apt usually to carry 
reforms to extremes, would throw overboard 
all studies which cannot be applied to immedi- 
ate, paying practice. Men say they do not 
want their sons to become bookworms, they 
want them to be practical men. Teach my 
son" said a modern father, " to write letters, 
keep accounts and calculate interest.^' It is 
pitiful to think what a nation of men and wo- 
men such teaching would make, and yet this is 
the tendency of most of the educational reforms 
of the day. Long-tried courses of study are 
carved and chipped until everything is expur- 
gated, except that which confers a knowledge 
of some practical, money-making art, and no- 
thing new is introduced which does not tend 
to the same result. 

The very first blow these utilitarians strike, 
is at the ancient classics. Because universities 
and colleges, in past times, compelled their 
students to pore over cumbrous grammars, and 
spend years in writing nonsense hexameters in 
Latin and Greek, and because the study of these 
languages in this manner and to this extent, is 
not suited to the practical, rushing life of the 
American people, these studies are forthwith 
to be wholly abandoned. That they should 
be modified both in quantity and manner, seems 
a necessity which no amount of stubbornness 
orconservativeness, on the part of the old-school 
advocates, can possibly avoid. The fate of 
royalty and of the prerogatives of the nobility 
in the French Revolution, is a parallel to what 
we may expect for the classics, unless their ad- 
vocates avert it by timely and judicious conces- 
sion. The school boys of England, a century 
or two ago, learned scarcely anything but La- 
tin and Greek. Mathematics and physical sci- 
ence were almost wholly ignored. This me- 
thod will not answer even there at the present 



day, much less in this country where there are 
no class-distinctions in society to be maintained 
by class-education. The American student has 
not time to learn to write prize poems on 
*' The Fall of Troy" in Homeric hexameters. 
Nor is it to be^inferred that everybody in this 
country ought to learn Greek at all. But this 
by no means justifies the grave attempts, trus- 
tees of prominent colleges are making to throw 
these studies entirely out of the curriculum. 

A few centuries ago, when almost all the 
learning of Europe was conserved in the ancient 
languages and when Latin was the medium of 
communication among learned men of difierent 
nations, it was necessary to learn that language 
well enough to use it fluently with tongue and 
pen. To-day no such necessity exists, and all 
attempts of scholars to settle pronunciation of 
Latin upon English or continental methods or 
to fix the pronunciation of Greek according to 
quantity of vowels or written accents, will 
prove to be labor bestowed to little purpose. 

These languages are dead beyond the hope 
of resurrection, and no good can come of dis- 
cussions upon methods of speaking languages 
which are not now and never again will be 
spoken, and where original pronunciation is so 
completely lost that Parson or Felton, doing his 
best in any style, English or Continental, 
couldn't make himself understood by the ghost 
of a Greek, from Xenophon to the rudest Arca- 
dian shepherd. The day for this kind of work 
has gone by irrevocably, and except for the 
personal amusement of antiquarians and philolo- 
gists, had better be buried with the past. 

And yet there are, we think, good reasons 
why the study of these languages should not 
be abandoned. Experience has shown that 
the difficulties which beset the pupil in the 
study of English — construction and analysis of 
sentences, the doctrines of case, of agreement 
and government, all which grammarians have 
borrowed from the grammars of the ancient 
languages and to which they so persistently 
adhere, notwithstanding their utter want of 
meaning, are easily understood by the study — 
even though it be but a little — of languages so 
full of inflection, so varied in termination, as 
are those of Greece and. Rome. The innu- 
merable discoveries in physical science, neces- 
sitate constant additions to our own vocabulary, 
and the ancient languages are the inexhaustible 
source from which these new terms are all 
coined, and as they form so large a part of the 
substratum of our own and other modern lan- 
guages, a knowledge of them is a most valuable 
assistant to the study of modem languages. In- 
deed a prominent educator has said that the 
shortest way to acquire a knowledge of the 
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modern languages of Europe is to begin with 
the Latin. 

The chief point, however, upon which this 
whole question hinges at the present day, is 
not upon the comparative merits of the ancient 
and modem languages, but upon the superiority 
of physical science as compared with linguistic 
science. The institutions of our country and 
the pursuits of our people have forced upon us 
a modification of the old methods and courses 
of study. A century hence may demand 
changes which no man can now foresee, and it 
IS the duty of educators to keep pace with the 
demands of the age whatever they may be. 

It is, however, by no means certain that the 
advocates of Natural Science are not overshoot- 
ing the mark and overrating the importance of 
their isms and ologies. A whole class — not in 
a school of astronomers — but in a college which 
professes to furnish only that general culture 
and discipline which belongs to the non-pro- 
fessional school — is taken five hundred miles to 
make observations on an eclipse, the like of 
which will not occur again in a generation. 
Another class is taken bodily to run and lay 
out a score of miles of railroad. Are these 
students to become astronomers and engineers? 
If so, well ; if not, doubtful ; doubtful as hea- 
then Greek. The study and classification of 
plants, and trees, and beasts, and fishes, fur- 
nishes information of a certain kind; but is 
tracing the roots of plants a better means of 
general culture than tracing the roots of lan- 
guage? 

It is also proposed to adopt, instead of Greek 
and Latin, a scientific and critical study of our 
own language and its authors. That this is 
valuable, cannot be denied : but there is a re- 
sult derived from the translation of any lan- 
guage that no other means can furnish. The 
practice of translating from Greek and Latin — 
especially the former — into equivalent English 
requires a mental efibrt and gives a practice 
which no ''aids to composition" can give, and 
no study of any author in our own tongue from 
Milton downward. The excellency of the 
style of Hume is said to be owing greatly to 
the fact that he read the whole of the iEneid 
about once a year. Macaulay, in speaking of 
Milton's prose, says : ** It deserves the attention 
of every man who wishes to become acquaint- 
ed with the full power of the English language." 
But Milton is especially distinguished for his 
intimate acquaintance with the languages in 
which Cicero declaimed and Homer sang. The 
same may be said of the largest number of En- 
glish writers of any time, who are pointed out 
to us as examples for imitatioix. 

The institution of scientific schools for mi- 
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ners, engineers, &c., is urgently demanded foi 
the development of our vast resources, and foi 
the construction of the countless kinds of ma- 
chinery which add so many years to humaz 
life, by exempting so many years from toil 
But these are special schools for special pur- 
poses, and when colleges and academies adopt 
their courses of study they become simplj 
polytechnic schools. 

The elective course adopted by many of cui 
schools, seems to be commendable, and espe- 
cially so for public High Schools. It is im- 
politic and injudicious to compel a boy whc 
wishes to become a carpenter or a bricklayer 
to study Latin and Greek when he ought tc 
study mathematics and kindred subjects; bui 
for those who have time and inclination for t 
more extended course of study, an opportunit) 
ought to be afibrded somewhere of acquiring 
that humanitarian culture for which nothing 
superior to the classics has yet been discovered 
and where is it obtained if all our colleges anc 
higher institutions of learning are turned int< 
scientific schools ? 

It is to be hoped, however, that a few years 
experience in the new career into which inno 
vaters and reformers are hurrying us, wil 
demonstrate the injudiciousness of their course^ 
and will dictate a return to that middle course 
from which we can not swing too far — back- 
ward or forward — ^without serious injury tc 
that culture of mind and heart which all agroe 
are the essential objects of education. 



STATE AID FOR HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. 

REMARKS OF REV. R. AUDLEY BROWNE. 

I congratulate myself that I address th( 
teachers of Pennsylvania, representing the in- 
terests of a million of children of the school 
age and students in public and private schoolsj 
academies and colleges, and that I am one of 
your number myself. It is cause for congrat- 
ulation that there is a growing sense of com- 
munity of interests between teachers in all these 
various schools. The conviction growa thai 
we aid our own departments and the coddaioe 
cause by unity of action between all. Jealous- 
ies are giving way, and though, where thought 
is free, differences will and must exist, yet oui 
differences are such as befit honest and earnest 
men and women. 

My subject is *' State aid for higher educa- 
tion." I was associated with the State Super- 
intendent — he in one department of the gov- 
ernment, I in another — in the proposed mea- 
sure to secure closer union of the various 
schools of the Commonwealth and render aid 
on certain terms to colleges. This end will 
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undoubtedly be reached. Men who originate 
great measures are sometimes so unfortunate as 
to have been born before their time. This, I 
hope, may not be the case with Mr. Wicker- 
sham. His is a measure to accomplish a grand 
object and deserves speedy success, namely, the 
establishing of unity among the educational 
institutions of the State and stimulating the ef- 
ficiency of them all, and I hope judicious legis- 
lation will soon give it effect. 

^be greatest work of the present generation is 
the education of the next. It is a greater work 
than rearing fine stock or making improvements 
in arts and manufactures. The community 
and commonwealth that devote their energies 
to the great work of improving the men and 
women of the coming generation, will, in the 
march of improvement, lead those who chiefly 
devote their energies to the development of 
material interests. It is said of certain districts 
in New England, that their soil being too poor 
for profitable agriculture, the people build 
school houses and churches and raise men. 
And it is the boast of the citizens of the small 
town of Lebanon, that they raise butter and 
cheese for the Norwich market, and Govern- 
ors for the State of Connecticut — the latter pre- 
eminence being attributable to their excellent 
schools. They have raised five Governors al- 
ready, three Trumbulls, Bissell and Bucking- 
ham, and no doubt will rear more. It is to be 
hoped that our noble State may not cultivate 
the wealth of her soil and develop the riches 
of her mountains to the neglect of the culture 
of the minds of her children, or allow her sister 
States to excel her in their institutions of learn- 
ing and labors in the department of education. 
For here, after all, the greatest results are to be 
obtained. The development of the material 
waits itself on the larger development of the 
intellectual. 

What is education ? Not the mere knowl- 
edge of facts ; but the training of minds. The 
knowledge is important ; but the training is 
much more so. Education creates nothing, but 
it does more ; it developes the creative power 
in the mind of man. 

Upon whom devolves the responsibility of 
educating the coming generation ? Upon pa- 
rents, the church and the State. Parents stand 
and of parents the mothers of the race 
are, foremost of all, its natural instructors. 
Upon the Christian Church also devolves a re- 
sponsibility of which, however, I do not here 
speak. But the State is also responsible to 
provide a suitable education for those who arc 
soon to be mature citizens invested with the 
solemn responsibility of manhood and woman- 
hood. The time was when this responsi- 



bility, with consequent right to tax the wealth 
of the Commonwealth for purposes of educa- 
tion, was questioned. It is not a question now. 
A clause of the Constitution provides for it, 
and the system of common schools gives it 
effect. 

But where shall this education stop ? Shall 
we be content to give just so much education as 
shall, after all, leave the pupil ignorant ? Shall 
the State assume the business of education and 
not make provision to place its citizens abreast 
of the progressive times in which they live ? 
I regret to say that in too many of our schools 
the highest point really gained is in the three 
R's— *'Readin," "Ritin" and Rithmetic." 
The system of public instruction, in general 
good, is crippled by its defective administra- 
tion. The school directors, upon whose wis- 
dom its efficiency so largely depends, too often 
endeavor to assess as little as possible for school 
purposes, and what is sparingly assessed they 
expend parsimoniously, so that our children^ 
instead of being educated, are kept in ignorance.. 
They are too frequently men ot that class who* 
will have economy, no matter what it costs,, 
and their economy is the costliest thing we pay 
taxes for. The result is seen in the multipli- 
cation of small school houses, in which as little 
as possible is taught, for as short a period. 
These school houses are sometimes called the 
People's Colleges. I used to see several of 
these colleges on a short walk from my own 
door. The more we have of the sort I now 
speak of, the more ignorant will our children 
be. Our money will be misspent in the name 
of education, and our children will remain un- 
taught. But little grain is raised where corn is 
planted twelve grains in a hill — in a poor soil. 

Our splendid State system of education will 
be what it is designed to be when enough 
money is assessed, and expended wisely, to 
bring enlarged culture within the reach of all. 
If necessary, let us have fewer schools, but let 
those we have give to the men and women who 
are to follow us the education needed for the 
times. We would have hopes for this if, in- 
stead of 600 teachers of Pennsylvania present 
here to-day, there were 600 Pennsylvania 
school-directors, imbued with the same zeal 
and enthusiasm for the common cause that ani- 
mate this meeting — a cause whose success, no 
matter what may be our zeal and enthusiasm, 
depends after all upon their willingness. We 
shall have a system worth what it costs when 
the school-directors all through our Common- 
wealth shall have learned that " there is that 
giveth and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
to poverty." [Applause,] 
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I therefore advocate graded schools and a 
higher course of education under our present 
common school system 

I also boldly take position that the State, in 
connection with its present common school 
system, should return to its ancient policy, now 
suspended for twenty-five years, of stimulating 
a higher education, by fostering academies and 
colleges. 

The entire plan includes the following 
where practicable: 

Graded Schools and High Schools at public 
expense. And State aid to Academies and Col- 
leges, on certain terms, wherever these institu- 
tions are established by the people. 

I argue for this State aid, because it is an 
economical expenditure of money. It requires 
no school-houses to be erected, nor professor- 
ships to be maintained. This is already done 
at the expense of popular liberality. The State 
is not required to found, but only to aid. I 
argue for it further, because of the greatness of 
the result to be secured. The child of the hum- 
blest citizen would be stimulated in the lowest 
forms to win his way upward to the attainment 
of the highest intellectual and literary training 
by a system of free scholarships provided and 
arranged so as to be the rewards of diligence 
and merit. Our institutions of learning, thus 
fostered, would be made more powerful to dif- 
fuse a higher and better education more gen- 
erally among all ranks and classes. 

And I argue for it further, because east and 
west of us, sister States, by liberally endowing 
their higher institutions of learning, have help- 
ed to stimulate on behalf of these institutions 
an increased liberality by the general public. 
Munificently endowed by State and popular 
benefactions, these colleges attract even our 
own students from our own borders ; and we 
cannot be expected successfully to compete 
with these in the department of education un- 
less by the same means. The three thousand 
dollars proposed to be appropriated annually to 
each institution meeting the necessary condi- 
tions, and amounting to thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollars in all, would be one of the most 
economical investments ever made by the State. 

To this State aid for higher education cer- 
tain objections present themselves. It is ob- 
jected that the State ought not to tax the real 
estate of the Commonwealth to make lawyers, 
doctors and preachers. The objection grows 
out of a mistake regarding the object of acade- 
mies and colleges. These are chiefly training 
schools, just as are infant schools — just as are 
common schools. To communicate professional 
or technical knowledge is not their object. 
There are Law schools to make lawyers. Med- 



ical schools to make physicians. Theological 
seminaries to make ministers of the Gospel, 
Agricultural schools to make farmers, and Poly- 
technic schools to make engineers and machin- 
ists. Colleges no more teach men to be law- 
yers, doctors and preachers, than to be farm- 
ers, or to equip them for any profession. If 
the objection has any force, then little boys 
ought not to be admitted to the common schools 
because some of them will become preachers, 
lawyers or doctors. 

But it is urged, the State ought not to teach 
boys Greek and Latin. And why not ? The 
objection, however, grows out of false views 
of the college curriculum in general, and of 
the learned languages in particular. The course 
in our academies and eolleges embraces, in con- 
nection with these languages, the elements of 
all the modern sciences. Students take simply 
such of these studies as they choose, though a 
full course in language and the sciences is a con- 
dition of the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Oar 
academies and colleges are indispensable insti- 
tutions to teach the elements of everything a 
progressive community requires to be taught. 

There is a dispute as to the importance of 
the classical languages in a liberal course of 
study. In view of the debate on this subject 
by learned members of this Association, this 
forenoon, any discussion of it here by myself 
might savor of temerity. I am reminded of 
the charge of the Light Brigade — 

''Cannon to right of thenii cannon to Idt of them, 
Volleyed and thundered 

I hesitate to venture in, and especially as the 
issue has been factiously made between linguis- 
tic and scientific study. But I venture to say — 
the knowledge of a scientific fact is one thing — 
the training of the faculties to secure that 
knowledge is a more important thing ; and the 
further training to use that knowledge is also a 
more important thing. Here lies the advantage 
of linguistic drill. Knowledge is the product 
of thought. But we think in words, and only 
have full use of our own thoughts when we see 
them in the dress of language. To learn Ian- 
guage is to learn to think. There never has 
been any better logical training than the study 
of language, and especially that part of it which 
consists in translating from one language into 
another. Nor have there ever been languages 
whose study has better disciplined men to 
think clearly and state correctly than the leain- 
ed language of antiquity — the Greek and Latin. 
The clear thinkers, the vigorous minds that 
have led the world have in large measure owed 
their power to this mental culture. When 
Tom. Cor win aspired to be something more 
than a wagon boy he entered and graduated at 
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a college, though he had already reached his 
manhood; and those who have heard the 
wonderful flow of his varied and inimitable 
oratory must not fail to attribute the orator's 
wonderful facility of thought and speech to his 
classical culture. The Lord Rector of an 
English University, recently speaking on this 
subject, observes how the lamentable difluse- 
ness of much modern writing and speaking 
would be cured by a close discipline in the 
terse sentences of Caesar and Tacitus. 

As Mr. Burns stated, in his excellent report 
this morning, Hume made it a practice to read 
the iSneid once a year, and this discipline 
helped to form his own vigorous and copious 
style. General Grant, in the recent formation 
of his Cabinet,, in almost every instance made 
his selection from the lists of college graduates. 
No one will suspect that a mind so practical as 
General Grant's, designed by this any empty 
compliment to the colleges of the land. The 
fact is simply a recognition of the practical 
benefit of college training, including the lin- 
guistic and philological drill, in order to de- 
velop intellectual power. Even the power of 
mind, most conspicuously used in our times to 
force the classics from their ancient place, has 
had its greatest development under this very 
culture. A gentleman of great ability many 
years ago invaded the seat of Jefferson College, 
and delivered an address, in the college chapel, 
against human learning in the ministry of the 
Gospel. It was a learned and powerful as- 
sault against the collegiate learning which, in 
his own case, enabled him to prepare and de- 
liver such an address, and some years later he 
himself founded a college intended for the pre- 
liminary training of candidates for the ministry 
and general purposes of education. The vig- 
orous thinkers of our times, whom Mr. You- 
man presents to us in his book, to whom refer- 
ence was made this morning, who have made 
a false conflict between the classics on the one 
hand, and the material sciences on the other, 
and who lead the sharp assault against classic 
study, in the name of Modern Science — where 
have they acquired the power to think so 
clearly, state so forcibly, and argue so well on 
so unwise an issue? In the school of the 
classic training they would have us ignore. 

But I have just two minutes in which to close. 
Let me express the hope that liberal views and 
measures regarding education may place the 
great State of Pennsylvania abreast of the times. 
To develop the wealth of her mountains and 
the riches of her soil may she not need to im- 
port intelligence from abroad, but develop by 
her schools and colleges that which is native to 
her borders, in order to give new impetus to 



every material interest. Let her liberate her 
minds in order to unlock the hidden resources 
of her broad valleys and her mountain chains. 
Let the great giant, conscious of his strength^ 
rouse his powers to lead the column in the 
grand march of improvement. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 

BY S. D. INGRAM. 

On the loth of May, 1854, Hon. C. A. 
Black, Superintendent of Common Schools^ 
forwarded the Amended School Law of Penn- 
sylvania, approved May 8th, to the commis- 
sioners of the various counties of the State, say- 
ing in an official circular, that among the alter- 
ations, the first and most important is the cre- 
ation of county superintendents. And, further^ 
That on the first Monday in June next, the 
Directors of the several districts arc required 
to meet at the count) seat of their proper 
county, and elect a suitable person as county 
superintendent for the next ensuing three years.*' 

In compliance with the law, superintendents 
were elected throughout the State, and entered 
upon their official duties. 

Section 41st of that law reads thus : ''That 
it shall be the duty of the county superintend- 
ent to examine all the candidates for profession 
of teacher, in the presence of the Board of 
directors or controllers, should they desire to 
be present, to whom they shall first apply in his 
county, and to give each person found qualified 
a certificate, setting forth the branches of learn- 
ing he or she is capable of teaching ; and such 
examination and certificate shall be renewed as 
often as any sucl} teacher shall be employed in 
teaching any branch of learning otner than 
those enumerated in his or her certificate, and 
no teacher shall be employed in any school to 
teach other branches than those set forth in 
such certificate of said teacher ; Provided, That 
the county superintendent may annul any such 
certificate given by him or his predecessor m 
office, taben he shall think proper y giving at least 
ten days previous notice thereof, in writing, to 
the teacher holding it, and to the directors and 
controllers of the district in which he or she 
may be employed." 

Pursuant to call of State Superintendent Black» 
the first convention of county superintendents 
convened in Harrisburg, July 12th, 1854, for 
the purpose of deciding on some uniform mode 
of procedure. 

A committee on the grades of teachers' cer- 
tificates was appointed ; the chairman of which 
was the present State superintendent. After a 
thorough examination of the law, in an able 
report, it was considered advisable to recom- 
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mend ** three grades," corresponding with three 
grades of schools, primary, secondary and high 
school. 

However, in a circular dated July 24th, 1854, 
the following clear and sensible views in refer- 
ence to the examinations of the teachers are 
given by the State superintendent : " The ex- 
amination of teachers will be a responsible 
duty, and great judgment must be exercised. 
The object should be to ascertain the appli- 
cant's general knowledge in the branches named 
in the law, and in such other branches as may 
be indicated by the directors, and his skill in 
the art of teaching — not to confuse or em harass 
with perplexing questions. It is true that this 
knowledge and skill can only be arrived at by 
practical illustrations ; but then it must be per- 
fectly obvious that a person may be an accom- 
plished scholar in all the branches named, and 
well-skilled in the art of teaching, and yet be 
unable to answer at first bksh some novel 
question in arithmetic or English grammar, or 
to give the boundary of some obscure country 
in a distant part of the globe." 

Then the following two forms of certificates 
for teachers, adopted by the department, are 
given : 

PltOriSSIONAL. 

It is hereby certified that A. B. has passed a thorough 
examination in Orthography, Reading, Writing, English 
Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic j and in the art of 
teaching. 

Provisional. 
Good For One Tear' Only, 
A. B. has passed an examination in Orthography, 
Reading, Writing,and the Elements of Geography, Eng- 
glish Grammar and Arithmetic. 

With these two forms superintendents com- 
menced the examination of teachers. It would 
be unnecessary to speak of the grave errors 
committed in granting the Professional certifi- 
cate, the evil of which exists in many instances 
to the present. It soon became apparent that 
the Provisional certificate did not indicate the 
great difference in the qualifications of appli- 
cants, who were unable to obtain the Profes- 
sional. In order to aid directors in their se- 
lection, superintendent^ were compelled to re- 
sort to some method of distinguishing the cer- 
tificates. Many divided them into three classes, 
good, middling and poor, numbering them, one, 
two and three. 

As early as November, 1854, ^^^^^ pas- 
sage of the amended school law. Dr. Burrowes, 
in an editorial under the caption, *' Now for 
permanent certificates," writes, In many 
counties the examination of teachers, by the 
county superintendents, is over for the present 
year; and in all of them enough has been 
- elicited to show that the number of temporary 



certificates granted is large, while few perma- 
nent ones have been obtained. This was ex- 
pected ; and it fully justifies the constraaion 
of the act of i854,under which two grades of 
certificates were issued. It was a wise meas- 
ure, and saved hundreds of schools from being 
closed during the present year for want of 
teachers. But every teacher holding a pro- 
visional certificate should ^^n^bear in mind that 
it is only a temporary expedient to get over a 
present difficulty, and to prevent the harsh and 
unjust operation of the law ; and that next year 
a different state of things will exist." 

How enthusiastic! What high hopes ! How 
plainly it exhibited the desire, the earnest wish, 
of the distinguished author of that paragraph. 
Fifteen years nearly have elapsed since that 
article was written. It is but too true that the 
same might with great force be written to-day. 

But, to pass on in the history of these cer- 
tificates with their changes and modifications, 
another convention met in Harrisburg, April 
nth, 1855. Ex-Superintendent Gow, of 
Washington, was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to devise another form of provisional 
certificate. The committee recommended in 
addition to the branches named in the law. 
Mental Arithmetic, elements of Natural Phi- 
losophy, elements of Algebra, History of the 
United Sutes, Ancient and Modern History, 
elements of Geometry, elements of Astronomy, 
Plain Trigonometry, Mensuration and Survey- 
ing, Constitution of the United States and 
Constitution of Pensylvania ; with numbers 
representing the difference in proficiency. 

The department, however, did not adopt the 
recommendation of the committee, but for- 
warded in June, a form nearly similar to tbat 
now in use, saying, ** The following form of 
provisional certificate has been adopted for the 
ensuing ye^r. The graduated scale will enable 
directors to be more discriminating, hereafter, 
in the selection of teachers ; and will require 
of superintendents greater accuracy and care in 
their examinations." 

The only change in the certificate since then 
has been the division of arithmetic, into writ- 
ten and mental ; of teaching, into practice of, 
and theory; adding History of the United 
States. 

The " Normal School Act," an act to provide 
for the due training of teachers for the common 
schools, was approved by Gov. Pollock, May 
20th, 1857. Section 9th of this act provides 
for a certificate of " Scholarship," which shall 
exempt from further examination in the branches 
set forth in said certificate. Section loth pro- 
vides for a Teacher's Full State Certificate," 
"to be received as full evidence of practical quali- 
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fication to teach im any part of the Sute toitb- 
out further examination.^ 

The attention of teachers is especially di- 
rected to a careful examination of this act^with 
the hope that many more may be induced to 
avail themselves of its provisions. We must 
patiently toait for the establishment of the 
twelve schools contemplated ; and for the cor- 
responding increase of graduates. All should 
earnestly labor for such a consummation. 

Finally we reach a ** Supplement to the 
school law, approved April 9th, 1867, by 
Gov. Geary. The nth section provides that 
no teacher shall receive from county, city, or 
borough superintendent, a certificate who does 
not possess a "fair knowledge" of Ortho- 
graphy, Reading, Writing, Geography, Eijglish 
Grammar, Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
History of the United States, and the Theory 
of Teaching. The phrase "fair knowledge 
may be very differently construed by superin- 
tendents. There is nothing definite about it. 

Section 1 2th provides for the issue of two 
certificates, the "Provisional " and " Profes- 
sional and, further, "That the State super- 
intendent of common schools shall cause to be 
prepared a new grade of teachers' certificate, 
to be called a Permanent Certificate, which 
shall be granted by him to practical teachers 
holding professional certificates upon the recom- 
mendation of the board, or boards of directors 
in whose employment the applicant shall have 
taught for the three preceding annual school 
terms, which shall be countersigned by the 
proper county, city or borough superintendent 
in oflice when the application shall be made, 
and approved, after examination if they deem 
it necessary, by a committee of five teachers, a 
part of whom may be females, holding Perma- 
nent certificates, if there be so many holding 
such certificates, but if there be none, or not a 
sufficient nuniber of that grade of teachers, the 
committee shall be constituted wholly or in 
part, as the case may be, of teachers hold- 
ing Professional certificates ; said committee to 
be elected by ballot by members of the Teach- 
ers' Institute at its annual session, from the 
same county, dty or borough in which the ap- 
plicant resides at the time of making the ap- 
plication, and such permanent certificate shall 
continue to be valid in such county city or 
borough, unless forfeited according to the pro- 
visions of this act, and shall also entitle the 
holder to teach one year in any other county, 
city or borough in this Commonwealth without 
a re-examination^ at the end of which time it 
MAT be endorsed by the proper county, city or 
borough superintendent, if from persona/ knovrU 
edge he deem it worthily held, and it shall 



then confer upon the holder the same rank and 
privileges as in the county, city or borough 
where issued ; and such Permanent certificate 
shall only be annulled upon complaint duly 
proven of incompetency, cruelty, negligence or 
immorality, made to the State superintendent 
of common schools by a county, city or borough 
superintendent, and a committee of teachers 
elected and constituted as aforesaid." 

Having reviewed the law in reference to 
certificates, we find that we now have in force 
the "temporary or provisional" certificate, the 
county or professional, a certificate of scholar- 
ship, a teachers* full State certificate, and finally 
a permanent certificate, which a teacher can 
hold until re-examined 5 Alas ! the poof teach- 
er. After he has obtained a professional cer- 
tificate he may, by a crooked path^ reach a 
permanent one, to be subjected, however, to 
re-examination, after having taught one year 
in another county, if the superintendent of that 
county should require it. 

There should be uniformity in the method 
of conducting examinations by County Super- 
intendents. As provisional certificates are now 
recognized by law, let the State Superintendent 
of Common Schools prepare a scale of qualifi- 
cations, similar to that found in the 9th volume 
of the School Journal, page 363, omitting the 
numbers "four" and "five." Let this scale, 
in a special circular, be forwarded to Superin- 
tendents, county, city and borough ; and be 
distributed broadcast among teachers. Alter 
the form of the present book of provisional 
certificates ; for as long as the numbers four and 
Jive are used, so long can superintendents shield 
themselves, notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tions of the department. We ought by this 
time to have a sufiicient number of teachers to 
fill our schools without employing the poor^ 
and the very poor. The interests of the com- 
munity require, that good teachers with ade- 
quate salaries, should be placed in schools of 
the lowest grade. 

The qualifications necessary to obtain a pro- 
fessional certificate, might also be set forth in 
the circular above mentioned. If applicants 
cannot come up to the standard adopted, then 
let superintendents in every part of the State 
refuse to grant the professional certificate. 

That part of section 12th of the "Supple- 
ment" to the law, which authorizes the State 
Superintendent to prepare, and issue a "perma- 
nent" certificate, should certainly be changed. 
The intention of the law evidently is, to en- 
courage professional teachers. No doubt 
there are many well qualified teachers in the 
State, teachers of common schools, who desire 
such certificates, but cannot obtain them, be- 
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cause they have not taught **tbe three preceding 
annual school terms.'' The letter of the law 
would prevent a county^ city, or borough su- 
perintendent, at the expiration of his term of 
office, from receiving it. The best teacher 
that New York or Massachusetts might send 
could not obtain it for three years, and not 
then unless he or she should hold a professional 
certificate, granted by a county, city, or borough 
superintendent of this State. But more than 
all, the holder of it can be subjected to another 
examination. Before the certificate is granted, 
there should be some way devised so that this 
would not be necessary. Say by teaching a 
specified time, after having received the profes- 
sional certificate, and not then unless the State 
Superintendent is, in some way, perfectly satis- 



fied that he can issue it. Let the farce of per- 
petual examinations end. Treat qualified 
teachers as we do physicians, lawyers and cler- 
gymen. 

The department of Common Schools, with- 
out doubt, should have power to issue to thor- 
oughly qualified teachers, a certificate or diploma 
of the highest rank in the State, permanent, 
not only in name, but in reality ; one that the 
graduate of a Normal School would desire to 
possess ; that the humblest teacher in the Com- 
monwealth might strive for ; that the professors 
of academies seminaries and colleges would 
prize; and that educators from other States 
might obtain. 

Let a properly constituted "State Board of 
Examiners" issue this ** Permanent Certificate." 
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Three National Associations were in session 
at Trenton, at different times during the week 
beginning August i6th, and the grand gathering 
of educational forces was far beyond any pre- 
vious experience of these conventions. This 
has been the ninth annual session of the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association, the prominent or- 
ganization of the week. The sessions of the Na- 
tional Superintendents' and the American Nor- 
mal School Associations were all held in one of 
the elegant and commodious buildings on Clin- 
ton street, occupied by the New Jersev State 
Normal School ; while the evening, and some 
of the day sessions, were held in Taylor's 
Hall, one of the finest public halls in the 
country. Prof. John S. Hart, principal of the 
State Normal School, was Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, etc., and every- 
thing was done, under his efficient manage- 
ment, that could have been desired, to ensure 
the comfort and convenience of all who were 
in attendance. 

The model school building is three stories 
in hight, and shaped like a cross. The as- 
sembly room, the reporters' room, and the 
general committee room were in the third 
story. In the hall running lengthwise through 
the lower story, were the registry table, post 
office, and a telegraph station ; and the Com- 
mittee on Reception occupied one of the adjoin- 
ing rooms. Five other rooms in this story and 
the whole of the second story, fifteen rooms in 
all, were given up to a kind of Educational 
Fair, each room being assigned to one or more 
exhibitors, and the whole containing the entire 



paraphernalia of a modern school-room, from 
the thin primer, through which the unlettered 
urchin is first inducted into the Cadmean mys- 
tery, to the bulky dictionary, in which his 
older and more ambitious school-fellow is told 
to search for the meaning of cacoetbes scribendi. 
This extensive and neatly arranged exhibition 
of all the latest and best appliances of com- 
mon school education was a unique and valu- 
able feature. The following were the firms rep- 
resented in this bazar : 

riMT ITORY. 

New York Silicate Book-Slate Company, New York; 
Wilaon, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, ichool-books ; Mason 
Brothers, New York, school-books and music-booki $ J. 
A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia, philosophical apparatus 
and school-furnitare ; J. C. Oarrigues & Co., Philadel- 
phia, emporium of Sunday-school apparatus and furniture. 

SECOND STORT. 

W. p. Uhlinger, Philadelphia, school-desks and set- 
tees, and wall slates ; J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New 
York, school-desks and furniture ; Eldridge & Brother, 
Philadelphia, school and college books \ Brewer & Tiles- 
ton, Boston, school-books ; Cowperthwait & Co., Phila- 
delphia, school-books and charts. Potter tc Hammond's 
Penmanship $ £. H. Butler tc Co., school-books and 
wall-maps ; Charles Scribner tc Co., New York, school- 
books and wall-maps; A. S. Barnes tc Co., New York, 
sehool-books and charts ; Woolworth, Ainsworth k Co., 
Boston, school-books, Payson, Dunton tc Scribner*s Pen- 
manship; Ivison, Phlnney, Blakeman tc Co., New 
York, school-books, Spencerian Penmanship; J. B. 
Lippincott tc Co., Philadelphia, school-books, Oaseteets* 
Encyclopaedias ; G. tc, C. Merriam, Sprngfield, Webster's 
Dictionaries; Sower, Barnes tc Potts, Philadelphia, 
school-books ; D. Appleton tc Co., New York, school 
and coUege text-books ; Harper tc Brothers, New York, 
school and college text- books. 
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nrhe hall in which the Convention met is 
a large, square room, capable of seating some 
seven hundred persons. National flags from the 
State Arsenal were suspended in festoons 
through the centre of the room, and displayed 
over the windows. Anatomical charts huDg 
around the room, and colored crayon drawings 
adorned the blackboards in the rear. 

Xhe fourth annual meeting of the National 
Superintendents' Association was duly called to 
order at three o'clock on Monday afternoon, 
by the President, J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn. 
Prayer was offered in behalf of the Conven- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. Richardson, of Tren- 
ton. The Secretary read the minutes of the 
last meeting of the Association, held at Nash- 
ville, August 17, 1868, which were unanimously 
approved. The President stated that all Su- 
perintending officers, whether of States, cities, 
counties or towns, were eligible to member- 
ship. The names of a number of gentlemen 
were reported who had written from Utah, 
Maine, Florida, and other parts of the United 
States, excusing their absence, or promising to 
be present. 

Professor Hart then read a paper written by 
the venerable Rev. Charles Brooks, of Medford, 
Massachusetts, for many years a prominent man 
in the educational circles of that State. It was 
an earnest argument in favor of the establish- 
ment of a national system pf education. Na- 
poleon is about to do this for France, and the 
writer thought it the duty of this Republic to 
secure to every child born in the United States 
a good education. The country was never bet- 
ter situated than now for the introduction of 
free town schools, free State colleges, and free 
national universities. If we would succeed in 
our plan for a national system of education, we 
must pour in petitions to Congress and enlist 
the newspapers in the cause. My idea is to 
expand the system of free schools until they 
reach every inhabited spot in the United 
States." This system, carried successfully for- 
ward, would develop all the talent born m the 
Union, and help each one to find his place and 
do his work. If we succeed in this work we 
shall place our country at the head of the na- 
tions, the model republic of all historic times. 

Dr. Edwin Leigh, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
read a memorial addressed to the Association, 
with reference to the large number of children 
who receive but little education even in the 
common school. Some objection was raised to 
the reading of this, but it was finally concluded. 
After an animated discussion as to whether the 
subjects of these papers were suitable for dis- 
cussion, it was finally resolved to refer them to 
a committee. 



The President next read an address congrat- 
ulating the members and specifying the varied 
objects for which they were assembled. By 
means of Associations progress is secured, and 
thought and investigation are promoted. Twen- 
ty-five years ago the teachers of New York 
formed an Association, Massachusetts followed, 
and nearly all the States now have such organ- 
izations. In 1857 the National Teachers' As- 
sociation was organized at Philadelphia. The 
history of the movement in favor of a National 
Department of Instruction was sketched in de- 
tail, and the question was directly asked as to 
what attitude this Association should assume 
toward that department as now constituted. 
The closing part of the address was an eloqeent 
review of the great changes now taking place 
throughout the world. 

Dr. Rickoff, of Ohio, moved that a special 
committee of the Association be appointed to 
take into consideration and report upon the 
matter of the President's address pertaining to 
the National Bureau of Education. Dr. Reed, 
of Missouri, thought that no question could be 
more pertinent to this Convention than the 
one, " Shall we have a National Superinten- 
dent ?" He discussed the question at some 
length, and earnestly advocated sustaining the 
Bureau in question. The same view was main- 
tained by others. 

On Monday evening a paper was read by 
B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education, on the question, 
" Should Public Schools be Free, or supported 
in part by Rate-bills?" He considered the 
rate-bill condemned wherever it has been 
tried. Miss Helen Potter of Oneida, N. Y., 
was then introduced, and varied the exercises 
by reciting, with fine effect, Jean Ingelow's 
" High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire," 
after which H. F. Harrington, Superintendent 
of Schools in New Bedford, Mass., delivered a 
lecture on the " True Ideal of a System of 
American Public Schools." 

President Bulkley called the Saperintendents' 
Association together on Tuesday morning, 

Mr. Hobbs, of Indiana, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That presiding officers ana executive com* 
mittees be initructed to confine the businest of this As* 
sodation to matters pertaining directly to the educational 
systems of cities and States, to the general educational 
policy of the nation, the educational relations of the 
States to each other and to the General Government, and 
of the General Government to other nations. 

In the absence of M. A. Newell, of Mary- 
land, President of the American Normal Asso- 
ciation, the Secretary, A. L. Barber, of Wash^ 
ington, called the Association to order, and in- 
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troduccd the First Vice-President, John Ogden, 
of Tennessee, who toolc the chair. The ses- 
sion was then opened with prayer, and the 
Rev. Joseph Alden, LL. D., President of the 
New York State Normal School, at Albany, 
followed with a paper entitled *'How Shall 
Pupils be Taught to Teach ?" 

Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the State 
Normal School, of Minnesota, gave a detailed 
account, illustrated by plans and diagrams, of 
the new Normal School building at Winona, 
commenced in 1866, and now nearly com- 
pleted. The educational idea embodied in 
this structure is that the sexes should be co- 
educated, should pass through the same course 
of training, should be inspired by the same 
great ennobling principles, and should go side 
by side (if need be, hand in hand) in the great 
work of educating the people. 

Mr. John Ogden, Principal of the Normal 
School at Nashville Tennessee, then read a 
paper on " Normal School Work," after which. 

Professor F. A. Allen, President of the State 
Normal School, at Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 
followed with a paper on a Course of Study 
for a Normal School," treating of a uniformity 
of studv for the normal schools of this coun- 
try, and giving some thoughts as to what that 
course should be. 

In the evening a paper on the Spiritual 
Element in Education," was read by Professor 
Edward Brooks, Principal of the State Normal 
School, at Millersville, Pennsylvania, in which 
it was maintained that science stops with the 
intellect, hence scientific studies do not meet 
the demands of a true theory of education. 
Beginning in the concrete, the mind rises above 
matter, its phenomena and laws, from the finite 
to the infinite, from the relative to the absolute, 
from nature to God. Hence the necessity for 
higher culture, aesthetic, moral, religious. The 
subject was discussed with marked ability and 
in a spirit deeply reverent. 

The Superintendents' Association met in the 
third story of the Normal School building on 
Wednesday, and was called to order by Presi- 
dent Bulkley. Mr. Wm. R. Creary Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Baltimore, was appointed 
temporary Secretary, Hon. E, E. White, 
editor of Ohio Educational Monthly^ alluded to 
the more practical character of the meeting 
last year, and introduced for discussion the sub- 
ject of examining and licensing teachers. Su- 
perintendent Henkle, of Ohio, spoke of the 
old system of three Commissioners in each 
county in that State, any one of whom could 
grant a certificate. The School law of 1853 
required the signature of two of the Commis- 
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sioners. Until recently, there was no meaas 
of removing any of these officers. There tre 
also special laws, applying to various cities of 
the State. In 1 864, a State Board of Examin- 
ers was created with power to grant Sute cer- 
tificates for life. Superintendent Philbrick, of 
Boston, said that in New England there are no 
county examiners except in Maine, the care 
and management of schools being devolved 
upon town committees. These is not a single 
special board of examiners in New England. 
Teachers are examined for particular situations, 
and the only use of a certificate is to enable the 
teacher to draw his salary. In Boston there 
has not been a single examination for years. 
Normal School graduates in New England en- 
joy no privileges, a certificate has no practical 
significance whatever, and there is nowhere in 
the Union a worse system of examining teachers 
than that which prevails in the Eastern States, 
Superintendent Hobbs, of Indiana, said that in 
that State there is a Board of Examiners which 
conducts its examinations in writing, and grants 
State certificates. In counties an examiner 
holds public examinations once a month, and 
grants county certificates according to his own 
idea of a teacher. Every applicant for a cer- 
tificate pays a dollar, whether he gets a certifi- 
cate or not. Superintendent Leach, of Provi- 
dence, stated that very little attention is paid to 
examinations in that city, as that can decide 
only literary qualifications. After three months* 
trial in the school room candidates are appointed 
or set aside according to the degree of their 
actual success. Superintendent Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, spoke of the four grades of 
certificates in that State, namely, for one year 
or less, for the term of the examiner and one 
year beyond, for life in a single county, and 
for life in the whole State. The first two grades 
are granted by city and county superintendents. 
The third grade is granted by the State De- 
partment at Harrisburg, and the fourth grade 
by the Normal School Board of Examiners. 
Secretary White, of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, would be glad to find any com- 
munity where more care is taken in selecting 
.teachers than in Massachusetts, and especially 
in Boston. Experienced teachers are every- 
where in demand. Superintendent Philbrick 
agreed that good teachers are obtained in Mass- 
achusetts, but it is done in spite of the bad 
system of securing them, and not by virtue of 
it. Superintendent Johnson, of Maine, said 
that there the district is the educational unit, as 
the town is the political unit. Town commit- 
tees examine teachers, district agents employ 
them, and, curiously enough, many relatives of 
the agents get into the schools. Mr. White, 
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of Ohio, said that in many townships of that 
State, three men fit to examine teachers cannot 
he found,, and, therefore, the county system had 
necessarily to be adopted. In the West, trial 
of the township system has, in fact, everywhere 
failed, and given way to the county system. No 
teacher should enter the school-room who can- 
not go in with scholarship as well as skill. 

The Normal School Association met in the 
second story of the Normal School building. 
Vice President Ogden, of Tennessee, in the 
chair. Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Gaosy, of New 
Orleans. J. H. Hoose, of New York was chosen 
Secretary fro tern The following officers of 
the American Normal School Association for 
1869—70 were unanimously elected, the Secre- 
tary being instructed to cast the ballot : 

President — ^John Ogden, Nashyille, Tenn. Vtee^ 
Presidents — ^John M. Olcott, Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
Thomas Smith, Little Roclc, Arlc; John W. Ann- 
strong, Oswego, N. Y. ; Edward Brooks, MtUenviUe, 
Penn. Seeretary^A» L. Barber, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer — Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 

NATIONAL teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday Morning : The National 
Teachers' Association met in the large hall of 
the model school building, and was called to 
order by President L. Van Bokkelen, of Mary- 
land. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Samuel 
Lockwood> of Key port, N. J., after which 
Hon. Richard S. Field, of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the State Normal School, in bidding the 
the Convention a cordial wekome, said : 

" Representing, as you do, the great educa- 
tional interests of our country, you have done 
us great honor in selecting this place for your 
meeting, yet will you allow me to say that 
there seems a propriety and fitness in your 
coming here to-day. The State Normal 
School of New Jersey has a claim upon you 
that you should at least be her guests, for the 
first meeting of the American Normal School 
Association was held, in 1859, in this very 
room. The Normal School of New Jersey 
owes much to Professor Phelps ; he was its 
organizer. It sprang, fully armed, into exist- 
ence, from the conceptions of that gentleman. 
How successhilly that work has been carried 
on by Dr. Hart, this parent institution will 
show best. You see now that New Jersey has 
an especial right to take an interest in these 
great National Educational Associations. I, 
therefore, take pleasure in welcoming you 
here." 

Hon. L. Van Bokkelen replied, saying : 
"The politicians cannot comprehend our 
meetings — thinking that they have no value, 
nor help, nor friends. The school-houses of 
America are our moral light-houses. Let their 
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light shine forth everywhere. Let that light 
go out, and what will be the terrible conse- 
quences ? It will cover our country with 
wrecks, and it will sink down as surely as the. 
ships at sea would, should the beacon lights on 
our shores be destroyed. We return our 
thanks for this kind welcome, and hope we 
may be able to redprocate it. I also wish to 
recognize the presence of that great moral 
power of America, the press. It is the expo- 
nent of our national greatness, and we thank 
those editors who have sent this body of gen- 
tlemen to report our proceedings. The great 
body of the press is the firm exponent and ear- 
nest advocate of the Public School system. As 
teachers, we must stand and work together. 
The questions that meet us are practical ques- 
tions, and must be met in a practical manner. 
We must meet our work in the manner that 
God has given us power to do, and work with 
heart, mind, and soul. Fellow-teachers, let us 
do it with all our hearts, minds, and souls. 
We are laborers in that portion of God's vine- 
yard where grow His sweetest and tenderest 
plants." 

Professor Brooks, of Pennsylvania, offered a 
resolution to appoint a committee of five to 
form a temporary Educational Bureau, to fur- 
nish teachers for those who want them, and to 
obtain situations for those who are in need of 
them. Agreed fo. Miss Swayzc, teacher of 
Elocution of the State Normal School of New 
Jersey, exhibited her class, and their proficiency 
in elocution. Dr. Leigh, of New York, then 
gave an exhibition of his peculiar style of 
teaching children to read, taking a class of 
small children of both sexes from the Soldiers' 
Orphan Home for his experiment. 

Wednesday Afterno.on : Prof. Z. Richards, 
Superintendent qf Schools in Washington, D. 
C, read a paper on " Primary Schools — Rad- 
ical Defects and Radical Remedies," taking 
strong ground in favor of reform in the prevail- 
ing methods of conducting primary schools. 
When children commence going to school they 
are all at once incarcerated in a close and un- 
healthy school room. Before this, they have 
had unlimited license to talk and do as they 
please. Now they arc forced within the blvik 
walls of the school room, and perched on a 
hard bench for several hours each day. Dur- 
ing this time the child has but a few minutes 
away from the teacher. He is required to re- 
peat a few words without meaning, and, after 
a constant and long course of this treatment, 
may have learned the twenty-six letters, and, 
perhaps, a few small words. This is made 
worse by a system of wretched books, with 
small, meaningless words and paragraphs. It 
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will take t year to learn this, and if done in 
less time it is considered a great wonder. Under 
such treatment the child is taught to look on 
the school room as a sort of penitentiary. Is 
it any wonder, therefore, that boys play truant ? 
The mistaken notion is in supposing an affinity 
of the child to study. Many try to grind out 
by a system of forcing, that which may, per- 
haps, not be in him. There are, on this point, 
many erroneous ideas on the part both of parents 
and teachers. Many suppose that to force a 
child to remember a lot of senseless nonsense, 
is teaching him, whereas it is but injuring the 
child both in memory and health. The first 
great question is — When are children capable 
of studying ? The answer is — When children 
are capable of reading understandingly, then 
can lessons be assigned to them. Another evil 
is, that our school books have been so diluted, 
or, as the authors say, simplified, as to present 
a mass of words that require double study on 
the part*of the child to understand them. The 
real work of the teacher should be to put sim- 
ple ideas into a child's mind, so that they can 
grasp and digest them by degrees, but most 
surely. Another evil is, the hours of confine- 
ment are too long. If the schools were prop- 
erly managed the child would learn to love the 
school room better than his home. 

In the discussion which followed, the Rev. 
Mr. Leach, of Rhode Island, said the primary 
teacher should have, above all, a clear idea of 
what was to be aimed at. The intellectual 
part of education is, doubtless, far superior to 
the mechanical ; but in many cases, notably in 
teaching spelling, young pupils master the me- 
chanical part much more readily than older 
scholars, and, therefore, this part must take the 
precedence in primary teaching, the intellectual 
must follow, and then the two should be uni- 
ted. Prof. Greene, of Rhode Island, asked if 
the intellectual part is not wholly neglected in| 
some schools, discussed the limits of the child's 
vocabulary, and thought it would be wise for 
the teacher to begin his work by carefully test- 
ing the extent of that vocabulary and then aid- 
ing his pupils to increase it in the way in which 
what they already possess was acquired. Mr. 
Barringer, of Newark, thought the idea that the 
school room is a prison, originated with the 
teachers themselves, who tuin children into the 
fields as a premium of good behavior, and keep 
them in the school room as a punishment, and 
he argued eloquently that this should be wholly 
reversed. Mr. Sears, of Newark, could not 
conceive how the pupil's vocabulary should be 
increased by mechanically spelling long columns 
of words, or how mechanical reading could be 
made of any interest or value to the pupils. 
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Miss Martha Schofield, of Pennsylvania, said 
that teachers should love their work and be 
proud of it. If they do their part faithfully 
they need not fear that their pupils will not 
turn out well. Mr. Hurd, of Illinois, favored 
teaching the mechanical and intellectual to- 
gether. If the child understands words he is 
interested in them, but not otherwise. Many 
school rooms which the speaker has visited 
were not ventilated, and the teachers did not 
even know that ventilation was desirable. Mr. 
Whitney, of New Jersey, recommended open- 
ing in winter only the windows on the side 
opposite the wind. 

Invitations to visit the Soldiers* Children's 
Home of New Jersey, and the State Prison 
were extended to the Convention, after which 
the Hon. Richard S. Field, President of the 
Trustees of the New Jersey Stete Normal 
School, read an able paper on the " Obligations 
of Christianity to Learning," arguing that re- 
ligion and learning are not antagonistic but mu- 
tually helpful and indispensable to each other. 

Wednesday Evening : The Convention as- 
sembled in Taylor Hall, which was crowded 
in every part. President Van Bokkelen intro- 
duced the Hon. David Naar, Chairman of the 
Common Council of Trenton, who delivered 
an address of welcome on behalf of the citizens: 

"Upon the announcement of Prof. Hart that it 
was the intention of these Educational Conven- 
tions to visit us, the Trustees of the Normal 
School, aided by tne Common Council and the 
citizens, set to work to make that visit as ac- 
ceptable as possible ; for we felt that no class 
of persons, no Association whatsoever, could be 
more welcome among us than those engaged 
in the education of the youth of the country. 
For a greater number of years, perhaps, than 
cover the heads of the majority of this company 
he has been engaged in promoting the cause of 
free public education for everybody in the land. 
No one questions the value of education, but 
how and by whom shall it be conferred ? Some 
claim that the State has no right to take from 
the parent the control of the education of the 
child. He must disagree with them, for the 
State assigns duties which cannot be fulfilled 
without education, and hence it is our duty to 
furnish it. Besides, how could education by 
parents be dispensed so as to be prevalent over 
the whole community? It cannot be done. 
Society would be divided into the learned and 
the ignorant, with a preponderance of the ig- 
norant. I rejoice that you have instituted these 
organizations, so beneficial to the cause of edu- 
cation, which is the cause of the people. You 
have not come here for pay, but voluntarily, to 
promote the work in which you are engaged. 
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I thank you for this great compliment, tnd am 
sorry that we have not been better able to 
prove the regard in which we hold you. But 
Jet these few words suffice : We welcome you 
with all our hearts." 

President Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, 
responded in a humorous strain, stating that the 
reception of the teachers by the citizens of 
Trenton had been overwhelming, that some- 
thing in the very air of Trenton makes men 
sociable, kind and loving. He said that the 
three gentlemen who respectively originated 
the idea of a National Teachers' Association, 
drafted its constitution, and presided at its first 
meeting, were all in attendance, and illustrated 
the happy results of the present meeting by al- 
luding to a gallant gentleman and fair lady who 
were pointed out to him that day at dinner as 
two members of the Assocfation who had been 
married just ten minutes before ! He acknowl- 
edged the hospitality and liberality of the citi- 
zens of Trenton, and once more cordially 
thanked them in behalf of the more than 1,000 
teachers already registered, all of whom will 
carry away with them the pleasant recollec- 
tions of this ninth annual meeting. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superinten- 
dent of Pennsylvania, then delivered an address 
on The State in Relation to Higher £duca>- 
tion, of which the following is a brief synop- 
sis: 

The one most fundamental condition of suc- 
cess for a republican government like ours is 
that the people must be educated, not simply 
in the elements of knowledge, but in all the 
branches of learning in which it is practically 
possible to impart it. It was held that all in- 
dividuals may justly claim the right to receive 
an elementary education for the following rea- 
sons: I. That all individuals can receive such 
an education. 2. That all individuals need 
such an education to enable them to perform 
the work of life. 3. That such an education 
is necessary for the fulfilment of man's destiny. 
These arguments were then shown to justify 
the claims of all individuals to the right to re- 
ceive a higher education. The ground taken 
was that every individual should be allowed to 
receive all the education of which he is capa- 
ble ; that if a little education aids in the work 
of life, a higher degree of education will fur- 
nish still greater aid ; and that the complete 
fulfilment of man's destiny requires the full 
development of all his powers and faculties^ 

If all individaals can claim the right to re- 
ceive a liberal education, to what extent is it 
the duty of the State to furnish it? The duty 
of a State to make provision for furnishing an 
elementary education to all its youth is no 



longer questioned by any considerable number 
of our people, the duty of the State to provide 
to the greatest extent practicable, for imparting 
higher education, was shown to rest on the 
same basis. A higher education, even in a 
greater degree than an elementary education, 
tends to prevent crime and improve its charac- 
ter ; to increase a nation's wealth ; to promote 
the happiness of a people; to make good citi- 
zens; to bring about equality in rights and 
privileges among difierent classes of society, 
and to mould our diversified people into one 
nationality. The State has made elementary 
education more general, cheaper and better ; 
it can do the same service for higher education. 

The following were given as independent 
reasons why the Sute should uke an interest 
in higher education: 

r. A system of higher education is a neces- 
sary complement of a system of elementary 
education. 

2. The manners and morals of a people, 
their place in the scale of civilization, are 
greatly dependent upon the degree of educa- 
tion they receive. 

3. Their men of learning do much to give 
a people an honorable position in the family 
of nations. 

4. Higher education has much to do in 
making strong and stable free institutions. 

5. Higher education is necessary in order to 
develop the true worth of man as man. 

The sum of the whole argument was this : 
the relation of our American States to higher 
education should be that of a regulator, pro« 
tector, supporter, — that of a true mother. 

It was said that a system of schools in one 
of our States should embrace — 

1. A system of Common Schools, so organ- 
ized as to give the best possible primary in- 
struction, at the public expense, to every child 
of proper age within its borders. 

2. A system of High Schools or Academies, 
neither established nor managed, except in 
localities where the schools can be graded, but 
judiciously regulated, inspected and aided by 
the State, and in numbers sufficient to supply 
the full want of instruction of a secondary 
character. 

3. A system of colleges, consisting of as 
many as may be established by churches, cor- 
porate bodies, or by individuals under certain 
conditions prescribed by State authority, each 
institution upon the fulfilment of these condi- 
tions being largly aided and to a proper extent 
regulated by the State. 

4. A University, founded and supported by 
the State with such aid as might be obtained 
from other sources, modeled after the great uni- ^ 
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versities of Germany, with such modiiications as 
the spirit of our American institutions may re- 
quire. 

These several classess. Common Schools^ 
High Schols, and Academies, Colleges and 
University to be harmoniously combined into 
one system, and made by general taxation in 
the case of common schools, and by private 
endowment and State aid in all other cases, 
foboliy free^ as respects tuition, to all who may 
seek their benefits. 

With these several grades of institutions, 
and scarcely without them, an education could 
be imparted to our youth comporting in its 
comprehensiveness with our ideas of the des- 
tiny of the country and the dignity of man. 

Thursday : The National Superintendents' 
Association met in the Normal School Build- 
ing, and was called to order by President 
Bulkley, at 8 o'clock. Superintendent Rich- 
ards reported the following nominations for 
officers of the Association for 1 869-70 : 

President^], P. Wickenham, of Pcniuylvania. mce- 
Presidents — S. S. Ashley, of North Carolina, Warren 
Johnson, of Maine, B. C Hobbt, of Indiana. Secretary 
— Wm. R. Crecry, of Maryland. Treasurer — ^James 
Cruikjhank, of New York. Executive Committee — L. 
Van Bokkelen, of Maryland ; Thomas Smith, of Arkan- 
sas J £. A. Habbard, of Massachusetts ; W. D. Henkle, 
of Ohio J Wm, O. Rogers, of Louisiana. 

On motion. Superintendent Richards de- 
posited a single ballot in behalf of the Associa- 
tion, and the above officers were declared 
unanimously elected. Superintendent RickofF, 
of Cleveland, presented the following preamble 
and resolutions with reference to the National 
Bureau of Education : 

fFkereat^ It was in consequence of the earnest and 
often repeated recommendation of State and National 
Teachers* Associations, and especially of the action taken 
at the session of the Association of School Superintend- 
ents, held Feb. 6th, 1866, in the City of Washington, that 
Congress finally established the Department of Education^ 
and, Whereas^ the more recent action of the Senate and 
House of Representadres, seems to indicate a want of 
confidence in such a department as a useful agency in 
promoting the cause of education; therefore, be it 

Retolvedy That this Association appoint a committee 
of three to act in conjunction with a like committee of 
the National Teachers* Association, with instructions to 
confer with the authorities at Washington in regard to 
the best interests of the ** National Bureau or Office of 
Educadon.'* 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee appointed as 
above be instructed to represent to Congress that it is the 
unanimous opinion of the members of this Associadon, 
that such a department at the seat of the General Oov- 
ernment, clothed with all the powers, and having all the 
facilides contemplated in the law by which it was origin- 
ally established, would be of almost incalculable udlity in 
coUecdng and disseminating information for the use of 
the great multitude of school officers of every rank who 
are now, or may hereafter be, concerned in the organiza- 
tion and management of schools and school systems in 
scores of States and thousands of cities and towns through- 



out the length and breadth of a territory which alreadj 
coven almost a continent. 

Resolvedy That the said committee be further instruct- 
ed to urge upon Congress, that the causes which have 
impaired the present usefulness of the said Department, 
whatsoever they may be, be not permitted to weigh 
against the continuance and liberal support of the Depart- 
ment itself. 

Resolved, That the National Teachers* Association be 
respectfully requested to concur in the foregoing preamble 
and resolutions. 

Resolved, That in petitioning Congress for the creation 
of a Department of Education in connection with the 
General Government, this Association contemplate 
neither the establishment of a National system of educa- 
tion, nor any interference whatsoever with the systems of 
education established in the several States. 

ANDasw J. RicKorr,.^ 

P. WiCKKRSHAM, V Committee. 
ARKSN Johnson, J 
The above preamble and resolutions were 
adopted without opposition. 

Supt. Sears of Nevi^ark, read a paper introduc- 
ing the subject of school statistics, including 
the numbering of children of ** school age," 
the enrollment of pupils, the computation of 
average attendance, the estimating of the cost 
of tuition and the comparative salaries of teach- 
ers. All these subjects need careful revision, 
and he recommended that they be referred to 
the National Bureau. Mr. White, of Ohio, 
said that the subject of school statistics had al- 
ready been thoroughly considered by the Asso- 
ciation and formally referred to the Depart- 
ment. Nevertheless, he moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five experts to confer 
with the National Bureau on this important 
subject. Superintendent Harrington of New 
Bedford considered the subject of viul import- 
ance, and hoped such a committee would be 
created. Superintendent Richards said the De- 
partment at Washington had already done its 
best in this direction, but it was impossible to 
arrive at any uniform results. Reports from 
about 40 cities were examined, and ubles were 
drawn up, printed, and stereotyped more than 
eighteen months ago, although not published, 
for some unexplained reason. The Chairman 
appointed Messrs. Henkle, Wickersham, and 
Johnson (State Superintendents), and RickofT 
and Creery (City Superintendents), as the 
Committee moved by Mr. White, and the pa- 
per of Mr. Sears was referred to them. Super- 
intendent Wi::kersham offered the following: 

Resolved, That in the death of the Hon. Charles R. Co- 
burn, late State Superintendent of Schools in Pennsylva- 
nia, and one of the originators of this Association, the 
cause of popular education has lost an earnest advocate 
and society a useful and worthy member. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association here- 
by express their sincere sympathy with the family of the 
deceased in the loss they have sustained, and direct the 
Secretary to forward to them a copy of these resolutions. 
After eulogistic remarks by Messrs. White, 
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Bulkley and others^ these resolutions were 
adopted by t unanimous rising vote, and the 
Superintendents' Association adjourned to Fri- 
day morning. 

Thursday:-: — The Normal School Associa- 
tion convened in the Normal School Building 
at 8 o'clock. Prof. Phelps, of Minnesota, re- 
ported a series of resolutions, which, after some 
discussion and amendment, were adopted, as 
follows : 

Rtsolwd^ That a committee of three be appointed, to 
report upon the conditions of admission and coarse of 
tialning best adapted to the purposes of the Normal 
School work, and that this committee prepare and submit 
a aeries of questions calculated to draw out the views of 
the members of this Association upon the points re- 
ported. 

Resoltfedj That hereafter this Association will hold 
its meetings at some convenient central point apart ^m 
those of all other bodies, and that said meeting shall be 
held the week previous to the time fixed upon for holding 
the" annual session of the National Teachers' Convention, 
and at the same place. 

Messrs. Phelps, of Minnesota, Hagar, of 
Massachusetts, and Regal, of Ohio, were ap- 
pointed as a committee, in accordance with 
these resolutions, and the Association adjourned 
to 3i^, p. m., but this meeting was deferred to 
the following morning. 

A special meeting was held in Model Hall, 
at which the ladies of the Convention assem- 
bled to hear a paper on «* Something for Wo- 
men better than the Ballot,'' written by Miss 
Catharine E. Beecher for Jppleton*s Journal, 
Sept. 4, 1869. The paper reviewed the un- 
fortunate condition of unmarried or widowed 
women, cited many facts bearing on the sub- 
ject, and recommended the establishment of 
institutions well endowed to support women 
instructors, and carrying out as liberal a course 
as men have provided for themselves, inasmuch 
as this would have an immediate influence, and 
would also escape the prejudice and the diffi- 
culties incident to giving women the ballot. 

Thursday Morning : The morning session 
of the National Teachers' Association was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Joseph At- 
wood, of Trenton. The minutes of the pre- 
ceding day were read and approved. The 
Committee on Publication reported, through 
Mr. Henkle, in favor of publishing the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention in a volume. Mrs. 
Anna T. Randall, of New York, delivered an 
entertaining . lecture on ** Natural Reading." In 
every department of science and art. Nature is 
the great school-mistress. She does not dic- 
tate long exercises, and say to us, ''Say your 
lessons!" but she gives us caskets containing 
unknown mysteries and guides, and strengthens 
our fingers as we turn the key. Every great 
artist is a student of Nature. Ristori, by the 



magic of her voice, her expressive face, and 
her natural gestures, moves her audience to 
laughter or to tears, and all this while speaking 
in an unknown tongue. The requisites for 
good reading are observation, imitation, feel- 
ing, artistic skill, and "common sense." 

Hon. J. D, Philbrick, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston, spoke upon '* The 
School and the Workshop." He claimed that 
the great educational need of this country was 
a complete system of technical schools, adapted, 
as in the Kingdom of Wirtemburg, to each in- 
dividual art or science, and constituting as a 
whole a comprehensive, exhaustive university. 
Each State should possess at least one such 
university, containing separate colleges for ar- 
chitecture, agriculture in all its phases, etc. 
Truly, that nation which has the best schools 
is the first nation ; if it is not so to-day it will 
be to-morrow. 

After a short recess and the singing of the 
" Star Spangled Banner," Professor James Mc- 
Clintock, of Philadelphia, was complimented 
with the allowance of ninety minutes' time of 
the Association. His subject was *' Physiology 
as a part of Common-School Education," and 
his remarks were illustrated by a set of Aux- 
oux's papier mache models, wax preparations, 
diagrams, and natural preparations, costing over 
$7,000. 

Thursday Afternoon : Taylor's Hall was 
again crowded. The teachers in attendance 
on the convention would alone constitute a 
large audience, as over one thonsand have al- 
ready registered their names. 

Prof. Woodman, Dartmouth College, N. H., 
spoke upon the topic, " Drawing as a Branch 
of Elementary Education." The importance 
of the subject, the great deficiency of this knowl- 
edge among us, and the remedy that is to be 
applied, were treated by the speaker. Draw- 
ing is not a mere fanciful and effeminate branch, 
for it is a physical embodiment ot art. And 
art is a representation or activity by which 
something internal or spiritual is revealed to 
sense. The practical training in drawing in 
the elementary schools was illustrated by ex- 
amples on the blackboard, and urged as one of 
the most necessary requisites for American 
scholars. 

Hon. E. E. White, editor of the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly f read a paper upon the ** Cri- 
terion of Education." The extreme partisans 
of classical and scientific studies have repelled 
each other to the opposite poles, each believ- 
ing his own segment of truth to be the whole 
sphere — the full-orbed truth. Both of these 
must be developed and made to harmonize with 
each other. The true inquiry is — What is 
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man's chief aim in the pursuits of life? The 
ultimate answer is — The soul is the supreme 
human fact, and the perfection of that soul is 
man's supreme personal duty. And the two 
comprehensive criterions to determine the value 
of each school study, are — i. What is its value 
as a means of mental discipline, of soul culture ? 
2. What is the value of its icnowledge for 
guidance in life's work ? 

A paper by Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, was read by Prof. Phelps, of Minne- 
sota, Subject: "Popular Science." The 
study of botany was dwelt upon and urged for 
its aesthetic culture. Its investigation was de- 
clared to be declining in the schools and acad- 
emies, owing to the fact that teachers, fearing 
to be behind the age, have attempted to begin 
with the so-called natural system, laying aside 
the simple nlethod of Linnaeus. 

Thursday Evening: Major General O. O. 
Howard, U. S. A., spoke, by invitation, upon 
«* Education in the South," with reference to 
the colored population. He gave some his- 
tory, in brief, of his own connection with this 
work of education, commencing with the 
spring of 1865, when, during a delay in the 
movements of Sherman's army, near Savannah, 
he visited a school on St. Helena Island, estab- 
lished by three Massachusetts ladies to educate 
the children of the freedmen there. He had 
believed all along that slavery would, in the 
providence of God, be destroyed, and he was 
glad to see this work in its incipiency in the 
extreme Southern country. On his arrival at 
Washington he was tendered the position of 
Commissioner of the Freedmcn's Bureau, in 
accordance with the newly-framed law ; and, 
sympathizing heartily with that good work, he 
accepted the duties. Then he felt the press- 
ing necessity of re-establishing a general system 
of schools for the freedmen's children ; many 
citizens and associations urged him to follow 
out such a course ; and he finally obtained per- 
mission to appoint a superintendent. The 
work steadily grew, until now we have up- 
wards of three thousand schools and more than 
two hundrbd and fifty thousand pupils, mainly 
the children of the late slaves. The act con- 
tains the word " refugee," and this was liber- 
ally construed to embrace the Unionists driven 
from their homes ; and thus, for example, on 
Lookout Mountain a school house is placed 
up ''among the clouds." The aid of the 
Government has been liberally tendered, prin- 
cipally through the transportation of teachers 
from their homes to the fields of labor, and 
also by the rental, repair, or construction of 
buildings for school purposes. At one time, in 



Virginia, mobs surrounded the houses of the 
poor teachers, stoned them, beat them, reviled 
them; but these sentiments of opposition have 
died out. He had never seen on the globe 
other such examples of Christian constancj. 
There are no practical examples of the religioa 
of the Lord Jesus Christ that will compare with 
its identification in this work. These teachers 
have the sympathy of the Christian people of 
this land; they have lived down opposition by 
their blameless lives, and now the people of 
the South are soliciting the extension of the 
schools. He had heard to-day that the Legis- 
lature of Tennessee was disposed to repeal the 
school law of that State. He would say, 
" Gentlemen, consider, every one of you, your 
individual responsibility to God, and break 
such an infamous pledge." Repeal the school 
law and go back to the days of darkness and 
death ! Woe ! woe be to them if that be their 
determination ! But they must think better of 
that, and pause before such an act. That 
school system needed a university at Washing- 
ton to serve as a great vitalizing institution, 
teaching the highest branches, and providing 
the teachers needed for the schools established. 
He would have the teachers ask— each one for 
himself or herself— " What is the ultimate 
object of all education ?" It is Christian train- 
ing, Christian education. ** What do we mean 
by Christian education ?" We make a differ- 
ence between emotional religion and the pur- 
poses of the heart. If a man has it in his 
heart to love the Lord his God with all his 
soul, and his neighbor as himself, no matter 
what his feelings may be — though his feelings 
may be up to-day and down to-morrow, he 
cannot guage it by his feelings — then he is all 
right, and is fitted to teach pure, impressible 
children. In closing, he would say, " Teach- 
ers, remember your responsibility to God, and 
that the souls of your scholars are to live 
throughout the ages !" 

Francis J. King, of Baltimore ; S. S. Ashley, 
State Superintendent, North Carolina ; B. G. 
Northrop, Mass.; M. H. Wygant, Superin- 
tendent, Arkansas, detailed the status of educa- 
tional institutions in their respective States, 
Mr. W. saying: "I have travelled over every 
settlement of my district, which is 300 miles 
long by 75 broad. I found it, a year ago, 
with 12 school^houses. and only 1,000 or 1,200 
children in them. To-day there are 114 
schools in operation, with over 6,000 scholars 
in them. The people who fought against the 
Union in the late war have come heartily into 
this educational movement." 

The hymn, " My country, 'tis of thee," 
was sung by the audience, standing. 
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Superintendent Hobbs* of Indiana, offered 
the following resolutions : — 

. WJUrtat^ Many of the Southern States have, during 
the late rebellion, lott, in various degrees, their public 
school funds; and wAereas, the happiness, prosperity, 
peace, and permanence of our nation depend on the scien- 
tific, literary, and moral instruction of the whole people ; 
and wJkereaSf the children of the Southern States who 
have thus been deprived of the means provided by the 
paternal bounty and wisdom of the nation for their edu- 
cation, are, in common vrith those of other States, ob- 
jects of national solicitude and hope ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association requests Congress to 
take such action as they may deem best calculated to 
give substantial aid, by grants of land, or otherwise, to 
the educational interests of those States, in order that 
systems of popular education may be put into efficient 
operation as speedily as possible. 

Resolved^ That a committee of three be appointed to 
present this expression of the sentiment of this Associa- 
tion to the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United Sutes. 

General Howard seconded the resolutions, 
and they were unanimously adopted. 

A series of resolutions were presented hy 
Superintendent Ogden, of Tennessee, express- 
ing confidence in General Howard and his as- 
sociates, and thanking them for the services 
rendered, which were referred. 

Friday: The Normal School Association 
met at 8 o'clock. Vice President Ogden in the 
chair. Prayer was offered by the Rev, Mr. 
Diossy. On motion of Dr. Hart it was re- 
solved to meet next year on the Friday, Satur- 
day, and Monday previous to the meeting of 
the National Teachers' Association, and at the 
same place. On motion of Mr. Gage of Min- 
nesota, Messrs. Olcott of Indiana, Boyden of 
Massachusetts, Gage of Minnesota, Brooks of 
Pennsylvania, and Diossy of New Orleans, were 
appointed a committee to assist the President 
in making up the programme for the next meet- 
ing. On motion of Mr. Rounds of Maine, it 
was resolved that every member of the Associ- 
ation be requested to bring with him to the 
next annual meeting copies of all printed cat- 
alogues, circulars, blanks, forms, examination 
questions, &c., and of any other new and im- 
portant printed matter relating to our profes- 
sional work for examination and exchange." 
On motion of Mr. Gage, Messrs. Allen of 
Pennsylvania, Barringer of New Jersey, and 
Hoose of New York, were appointed a Com- 
mittee to ascertain the present conditions of 
membership for the Assoqiation. 

The National Superintendents' Association 
met, resolved to hold a convention at Wash- 
ington during the session of Congress, and ad- 
journed sine die. 

The Teachers' Association met in Model 
Hall, and prayer was offered by the Rtfv. Jo- 



seph Atwood, of Trenton. Much irregular and 
rather personal discussion ensued, and a hymn 
was finally sung, for the purpose of tranquiliz- 
ing the Convention. Mr. White of Ohio 
moved the following : 

Resolved^ That the Board of Managers be hereby in- 
structed, in making tlie arrangements for tJie publication 
of our proceedings, neither to aslc for nor to receive any 
financial aid from the school-book publishers of the coun- 
try. 

After much discussion, in which Mr. Bulk- 
ley, of Brooklyn, reviewed the past experience 
of the Association in publishing their proceed- 
ings^ this resolution was unanimously adopted ; 
and,* On motion of Superintendent Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, the Convention rescinded the 
resolution of the preceding day, instructing the 
Managers to publish the proceedings if it 
can be done without expense to the Associ- 
ation." 

Professor Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston, then 
gave a very practical and interesting lecture on 
the ** Human Voice and its Training." Super- 
intendent Wickersham presented a series of 
resolutions from the gentlemen representing the 
book publishers at the Convention. These 
cordially thanked the Association, the normal 
school trustees, and especially Dr. Hart, and 
were unanimously adopted as a part of the 
proceedings of the Convention. 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Mass- 
achusetts Board of Education, delivered an ad- 
dress on " Christianity in the Public Schools," 
earnestly advocating the solemn duty of the 
State to teach ** General Christianity," with 
the Bible as a text-book, to every child within 
its limits. What has the Sute a right to do, 
— what is she bound to do in this matter ? 
She is bound to do all she can to further the 
object for which the State exists — not simply 
to repel invasion and administer justice, l^ut to 
develop the manhood, the Christian manhood, 
of the people. Our States were founded by 
Christian men. They are Christian in their 
very structure. Nay, more ; our fathers came 
from England in the main, and brought with 
them the common law, and of that law Chris- 
tianity is an essential part. Judge White quoted 
from many high authorities to establish this 
point. Our States are Christian in their origin, 
structure and jurisprudence, and ought, in truth, 
rather to be called ** commonwealths." It is 
the right and duty of a commonwealth to 
teach ** general Christianity** to every person 
within her limits, or to see" that it is done. 
How should she do it ? Here are the fiimily 
and the church, both created by God. And 
here is the State, and it is equally true that the 
State is created by God. And ought it not to 
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teach Christianity^ not the dogmas of sects, but 
love to God, and love to man, and the truths of 
the New Testament ? Is God securian ? Is 
His Bible sectarian ? Because we cannot have 
the Westminster Catechism taught in the com- 
mon schools, shall we take them away, and so 
help to cut up this country into little narrow, 
contracted clans ? No ! There is a common 
ground for us all, and that is God's Bible and 
God's truth. And we hold that there should 
be 'primitive instruction in Christianity, and 
that that instruction should come from the 
Bible as the text-book and hand book of the 
school. 

Judge Field asserted the possibility of giving 
religious instruction in our schools. The pul- 
pit cannot be too familiar with the Bible. And 
if you undertake to teach it, you must deal hon- 
estly with it, and teiach it all. But our teach- 
ers are not trained as theologians; they are 
trained to give secular instruction ; and the po- 
sition I take is this : that we cannot give what 
is called technical religious instruction in our 
schools. I would introduce the Bible and 
have it studied to the fullest extent, but with- 
out trenching upon the denominational ten- 
ets of any sect. Mr. White said he did not 

Flead for technical religious education. When 
go into a school room I am not a Baptist or 
a Congregationalist — but I hope I am a Chris- 
tian. And when I go there I want to be per- 
mittM, if I choose, to read a narrative of Christ, 
whose great teaching was, " Come unto me," 
not ** Come unto dogma." The Rev. Samuel 
Lockwood had found in his experience three 
classes of teachers ; the religious, the indiflerent, 
and the irreligious; and he asserted that we 
need in every teacher a person of deeply re- 
ligious sensibilities. There are some districts 
where the teacher ought to be a sort of semi- 
missionary. Mr. White, of Ohio, said there 
are two extremes in this matter ; both equally 
dangerous. Some believe that no instruction is 
religion that does not include dogmas and cat- 
echisms. This is the Catholic view. Others 
believe that it is Impossible, with due regard 
to the rights of conscience, to bring any refer- 
ence to God, or His Word, or His truth, as 
embodied in the Bible. Judge Field says you 
cannot give technical religious instruction in 
our schools, and I agree with him precisely. 
You cannot teach dogma and catechism, and 
you have no right to do it ; but can you afibrd 
to have a system of schools over whose doors 
you write, No admission for God here ? " 
No ! and I do not violate the atheist's rights of 
conscience when I teach his child that there is 
a God, for what is it to him whether his child 
believes there is a God or not ? Superintend- 



ent Hobbs supported views of the same char- 
acter. 

The following ladies and gentlemen were 
elected officers of the Association for 1869-70: 

Frettdent-^D. B. Higar, Maittchusettk Vice Prai^ 
denti—Mm Emily A. Rice, Manachusetti ; J. W. Balk- 
ley, New. York; M. H. Wygant, Arkansas; S. S. 
Greene, Rhode Iiland; W. Johnson, Maine; Geo. B. 
Sean, New Jersey; J. P. Wickershnn, PennsylTants; 
W. R. Creery, Maryland ; W. R. White, West Vii|^; 
S. S. Ashley, North Carolina ; N. Seaman, Louisiana^ 
W. D. Henkle, Ohio. Seerttary^A, P. Marble, Mass- 
achusetts. Assistant Secretary — Lucy M. O'CoancU, 
New York. Treasurer — W. C. Crosby, Iowa. Cema- 
selors — ^Thos. Smith, Arkanias ; Z. Richards, District of 
Columbia j E. E. White, Ohio ; Thos. T. Baird, Mary- 
land; H. F. Harrington, Massachusetts; £. Brooks, 
Pennsylvania; D. N. Camp, Connecticut; T. W. Val- 
entine, New York ; B. C. Hobbs, Indiana; S. H. Whtte^ 
Illinois; 6. M. Gage, Minnesota ; J. N. Orcutt, Indi- 
ana ; J. Ogden, Tennessee ; D. Reed, Missouri ; J. W. 
Hoyt, Wisconsin; J. S. Hart, New Jersey ; B. G. Nor- 
throp, Connecticut ; J. W. Parker, PennsyWania ; and 
J. S. Woodman, of New Hampshire. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order 
at 2.30 o'clock in Taylor Hall, by President 
Van Bokkelen. Professors Thomson, of New 
York, Davies, of New York, and Brooks, of 
Pennsylvania, were appointed a committee, on 
motion of Mr. Thompson, to report at the 
next meeting of the Association upon the prac- 
ticability of introducing into this country a 
decimal system of weights and measures. Nfessrs* 
White, of Illinois, Wickersham, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Craikshank, of New York, were ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution and to pre- 
pare rules of order for the Association. Dr. 
J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, read a valuable 
and exhaustive paper on the ** Progress of Uni- 
versity Education/' Resolutions of thanks were 
presented by the Committee on Resolutions 
including the following : 

Resolved^ That the teaching of partisan or sectarian 
principles in our public schools, or the appropriation of 
public fisnds for the support of public schools, is a yiola- 
tion of the fiindamtttal principles of our American sys- 
tem of education. 

Superintendent Hobbs presented the follow- 
ing, which was adopted : 

Ru§l'vedj That sacred litesature is entitled to s place 
in the curriculum of study for the academy, the college, 
and the university, and that the Bible should not only be 
studied, venerated, and honored, as a classic for all ages, 
peoples, and languages, in these institudons, but devotion- 
ally read, and its precepts inculcated in all the common 
schools of our land. 

The exercises of the evening were of a re- 
union character, and the session held in Taylor 
HalK At the adl of States, a gentleman repre- 
senting each State, reported its educational 
status and any measures of progress inaugurated. 
At about II p. m. the convention adjourned 
sine die. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF COUNTY SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 



It was always the intention of the act creat- 
ing the County Superintendency, that none but 
persons competent, not only by age, citizen- 
ship, etc., but also by proper literary, scienti- 
fic, and professional skill and experience, should 
hold the office. Till recently, however, no 
nominees of the Directors' Conventions have 
been rejected, except on grounds other than 
those of sufficient knowledge. We are glad to 
learn, from the official matter in the August 
and October numbers of this journal, that 
there is now vigor enough in the system, to 
protest against literary an<^ professional incom- 
petency in aspirants to the Superintendency, 
and firmness enough in the School Department 
to make such objection fatal, when duly estab- 
lished. We regard this as one of the best 
amongst the many good school signs of the 
times; and we predict the very best results 
from the stand thus taken. 



COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 



At page 104 of the October number, there 
is a report by a committee of the State Teach- 
ers' Association, on Absenteeism and its Cor- 
rection;" concluding with the outline of a law 
to put into operation the project which they 
recommend. This is commended to the 
careful consideration of the reader. It is not 
our intention again to open up this long dis- 
cussed, and we had hoped, abandoned ques- 
tion ; but as it is again so formally presented, 
we cannot forbear asking the candid reader just 
to figure to himself, the scene of confusion and 
opposition to the system that would follow 
the attempt to rigidly enforce so much of this 
project as is set forth in the first three sections; 
and the indignation that would arise, even 
amongst honest, well meaning and intelligent 
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parents, at this attempt to control them in a 
matter which God and nature have entrusted 
to themselves alone. And again, to imagine 
the scene in a Directors' monthly meeting, 
under section 4, when parents, good and bad, 
should attend to swear themselves out of the 
fine, and their children out of the black list. 
Respecting the Committee as we do, and. 
knowing their ability and earnestness as teacb^ 
ers, we are really at a loss to account for their 
want of sagacity in not foreseeing the inevi^ 
table result of their proposition. 

As to truancy — or the absence of a child 
from school against the consent of the parent, 
as well as of the school authorities — we havq 
not a word of objection to the plan proposed.. 

The first part of section 7 is good. The 
last clause we do not, perhaps, understand. 
Does it mean that after 1880 no youth shall 
find employment who has not had at leaustL 
1 8 months' schooling ? If so, it is as possible 
as it is impracticable. 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Little out of the usual course has occurred 
during the month of October. In-door college 
exercises proceeded with their usual regularity, 
and without any disturbance from the out-door 
work. In fact, the one has become so well 
interwoven with the other, and the transi- 
tions and changing of details so methodized, 
that no jarring is felt, and the preparation for 
both is as prompt and as perfect as could be 
expected in any institution exclusively devoted 
to either. 

The preparatory school has been thrown 
into two divisions, the more advanced reciting 
in the forenoon and working on alternate after- 
noons, and the other reciting in the afternoon 
and working on the alternate forenoons. Con- 
trary to expectation, the recitations in the after- 
noon are little subject to the drawback of after- 
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dinner dulness, and seem to be as good as if 
they had all the mental freshness of the fore- 
part of the day ; — ^so controlling and powerful 
is habit, when once established. 

The main labor of the month has been the 
cutting off of the corn, — of which 2400 shocks 
have been cut and set up by the students ; the 
raising of about 300 bushels of capital winter 
potatoes, exclusive . of the large quantity used 
during the summer and fall ; and the grading 
and walling of the barn-yard for the purpose 
of better making and preserving the large 
quantity of manure produced from the stock of 
the place. When completed, it is believed 
that this important agent in enriching our 
fields will compare with any in the State. 
The new Turnpike from the College to the 
end of Nittany Mountain, where it unites with 
one to Bellefonte, is rapidly progressing and 
will probably be open for travel the greater 
part of the way in a month. Thus we shall 
have a good road in all weathers to the rail- 
way. By this means, too, we are getting rid 
of many heaps of stones and unsightly stone 
walls gathered off the fields, and heretofore 
sadly in the way. 

The Carpenter and Blacksmith shops are in 
efficient working order ; and the convenience of 
having repairs promptly made aiifi many new 
implements furnished as they are needed, can 
scarcely be expressed, — to say nothing of the 
mechanical knowledge therefrom derived. 

The Experimental Farm of 100 acres, at- 
tached to the college, is getting quietly but 
successfully into admirable working order. 
Without pretending to be exclusively or even 
highly scientific, it is so arranged, in experi- 
mental plots covering 25 acres, as to be already 
producing many test results — especially in the 
grasses, corn, oats, barley and potatoes; in 
most of which its improved products took the 
premiums at the recent State fair. This series 
of these experiments, when accurately recorded 
and contrasted for ten consecutive years, can- 
not but have a deciding effect upon many ques- 
tions now dividing the opinion of the best prac- 
tical farmers. The rest of the farm is also 
well worked, and in a few years, it is believed, 
will be a model in many respects. 

At the present moment some twenty of the 
students are preparing to start, for a four days' 
hunt, to the Allegheny Mountain, — some 
twenty miles north of us, — in charge of the 
President, one of the Professors and the Master 
Mechanic, who is also an old hunter. The 
design is to camp out in the woods and have t 
good time of it, and the expectation is to get 
a deer or two if possible ; but if not, to get 
good fun and good appetites, — ^to supply the 



latter of which and to secure good cheer, a 
wagon goes along with provisions and cooking 
apparatus. Next month the result will be re- 
ported. . 

The prospects for a large increase of students 
next year are already good. In addition to in- 
quiries and applications from the counties of 
our own State, several have been received from 
other portions of the Union, — New Jersey, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, even Kansas 
and Texas. It is not exactly in rule to admit 
any but sons of our own citizens ; but so long 
as there is room and the other States pay us 
this compliment, their youth, if properly quali- 
fied, will be accepted. 

Before the end of the present term, which 
closes on the i6th of December, a new and 
full catalogue will be issued, setting forth the 
present condition and the plan and future pros- 
pects and requirements of the institution. This 
could not be done sooner, owing to the fact 
that the plan or theory on which the college 
has been conducted since its reopening in Feb- 
ruary last, were, to some extent, merely ex- 
perimental. Being now verified by practice, 
future operations can be spoken of with cer- 
tainty. 

OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

The demand upon the county authorities, 
by Superintendent Wickersham, for an office 
at the county seat for the County Superintend- 
ent, is not only right and expedient, but shows 
a power in the system it did not always pos- 
sess. The Commissioners of the counties are 
rapidly conceding the justice of the demand, 
and placing this chief school officer amongst 
the other county officers, as one charged with 
interests and duties, at the least, as influential 
and important as any in the service of the 
public. The school is now a recognized per- 
manent institution in the State, and its head, 
in each county, takes his proper place a^a 
public agent. This, too, is a great step. 



THE COMMA. 



Were we to specify the particulars in which 
is found the superiority in expressiveness of 
the English language over all others with which 
we are acquainted, we would probably say it 
is in the variety and force of its Prepositiooi, 
the number and precision of meaning of its 
auxiliary verbs and in the power which its 
words exercise over each other from mere 
locality or juxta-position. 

The number and power of its Prepositions 
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not only leave little, if any, necessity for what is 
called case, in highly inflected languages, but 
express the intended idea with a precision 
wholly unattainable by the terminal case sign. 
Whether " to" or " for" is meant by the dative 
and *'by" or "from" by the ablative in 
Latin, for instance, can only be known by the 
context ; but in English when we mean to^ we 
say to^ and when we mean fory we say for ; 
and so of the other cases. Here is absolute 
precision of expression as well as of meaning. 

So of the auxiliaries, which are with us 
mainly the mood and tense signs. Whether 
"might, could, would, should, or ought" to 
love is meant by the one Latin word which 
expresses them all, is only discoverable, as be- 
fore, by the context ; but when in English we 
mean " might love" we say so, when *' would 
love" we say so, and thus of all the rest of the 
helping or mood and tense verbs. Here again 
is absolute certainty of meaning. 

Finally, the relative position of words in an 
inflected language has very little agency in ex- 
pressing the sense ; so little, in fact, as to leave 
their ordinal arrangement to the writer's taste, 
— in most cases, as a mere matter of sound or 
euphony. Put this simple sentence in Latin : 
"A black man has a white head," and no mat- 
ter how the words may be placed with regard 
to each other, there can be only one meaning 
in them or taken out of them. Not so with 
the English. The position of these words 
with regard to each other is absolutely essential 
to the proper expression of the meaning. For, 
by changing their relative position, the meaning 
may be changed very materially and in half a 
dozen ^different ways. It may be : — A 
white man h&s a black head, or a black head 
has a white man, or a white head has a black 
man, or a man has a black white head, &c. 
Of course some of these meanings are not very 
good sense, but they are all good grammar, and 
can be parsed according to rule. The ditfer- 
ence is an essential one between the inflected 
and the non-inflected languages ; and though ic 
is not so obvious in long and involved sentences, 
still it is one of the differential laws of the two 
classes. 

From this importance of the local relation 
of words, arises another necessity, and there- 
fore distinctive feature of the English and all 
other inflected or only partially inflected lan- 
guages : that of full and correct punctuation. 
In fact, so essential is this to the comprehen- 
sion of English words arranged in sentences, 
that without some marks to separate the clauses 
of a sentence from each other, and to show 
where one sentence ends and another begins, 
it would often be impossible to more than 



guess at the writer's meaning. This, it is true, 
might be affected by the use of capitals; or by 
placing each clause in a line by itself and each 
sentence in a paragraph by itself. But more 
conveniently, and now universally, it is done 
by the use of points or stops called punctua- 
tion marks, placed at the end of clauses and 
sentences, according to their value and relation 
to each other. And, therefore, these are of 
the utmost importance in composition, and 
their proper use is a portion of grammar of na 
minor importance. 

Neither is the use of these stops confined to 
writing or printing, nor even to the reading of 
manuscript or print. It is equally valuable and 
imperative in speaking — even in extempore 
speaking, — as any one will admit who listens 
critically, in this regard, to a good speaker. 
He will not find the oratoi , it is true, counting 
"one" for every comma, "two" for each semi- 
colon, " three " at a colon, or " four " when 
the sentence is ended. But he will not only de- 
tect natural and accurate pauses in the flow of 
sound which properly and perceptibly mark 
each break in the sense, but that inflection of 
the voice which, united with this spoken punc- 
tuation, makes the very music of oratory. 

Now, did space serve, it would not be diffi- 
cult to show that this punctuation is neither 
the arbitrary invention of the grammarians, nor 
are the marks of it employable one for the 
other, or omissible at pleasure ; but that they 
are governed by rules as well settled on prin- 
ciple as any in the language, and as little ad- 
mitting of change or disregard as any other 
rules. Our present intention, however, is 
chiefly to speak only of the Cpmma, and of one 
use or rather abuse of it now becoming very 
general. 

It is one rule of the Comma that it is to be in- 
serted in places in the sentence from which 
the copulative conjunction and " may be 
grammatically omitted between two words of the 
same part of speech, and that it is to be omitted 
when the "and" is inserted. Thus, it is cor- 
rect to write, — John, James and Robert came ; 
but it is not correct to write John, James, and 
Robert came. It would not be correct to 
write John and James and Robert came, mere- 
ly because the insertion of the first '*and" would 
be contrary to usage ; neither would it be 
proper to write John James and Robert came, 
because in that case the meaning would not be 
plain, the presumption being possible that 
there were not three persons spoken of, but 
only two, viz : a person whose Christian name 
was John, and whose surname was James — John 
James, — and another whose Christian name 
was Robert. In fact the reason of the rule — for 
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in correct punctuation there are well founded 
rules for the use of every point or stop, as this : 
that in all such uses of the Comma it implies the 
omission of a word in whose place it stands, 
and therefore that when the word itself — the 
•* and " — in these cases is present, the comma is 
superfluous and improper. 

This is a rule which is now very generally 
disregarded, to the great waste of commas and 
violation of grammar sense, — by very many 
careless writers and many proof-readers. 

The same mistake is made with more show, 
though with no greater reality of reason, in 
cases where not merely single words, but sev- 
eral clauses, each consisting of a number of 
words, are connected by the copulative and. 
The sentence, — The General of the army and 
the Admiral of the fleet formed a plan of 
attack, — admits of no comma after the word 
army, for the reason that the copulative itself 
is present and performs its own connecting of- 
fice ; yet many persons would write it thus : 
The General of the army, and the Admiral of 
the fleet, formed a plan of attack ; — not 
only erroneously separating the two members 
of the sentence, which together form the nom- 
itivc case — or subject — of the verb formed," 
but actually separating that nominative from its 
verb, and that when there is no interposing 
member of the sentence to interrupt the direct 
connection and dependence ; which is contrary 
to all rule. 

There are cases, it is true, where the and is 
to be used with the comma ; but these are 
those in which some other word which might 
be grammatically repeated with the and, is, for 
the sake of brevity, and grammatically, omit- 
ted, — ^ kind of ellipsis in fact; or, they are 
cases in which independent clauses which have 
no direct bearing as nominatives or subjects on 



following words, are thus expletively, as it 
were, connected. But in all cases in which 
two words or clauses are connected by an and, 
with direct governing reference to some fol- 
lowing verb, the use of a comma with the 
copulative is incorrect. Yet scarcely a book 
can be examined, without violations of this 
plain reasonable rule being found on every 
page. 

An opposite charge to that now noted in 
reference to and, seems to be taking place in 
regard to the disjunctive, or ; some few inde- 
pendent writers dropping the comma when the 
or is used, though the grammar rule requires 
its use with the disjunctive in all cases. We 
agree with them, never having been able to 
perceive good reason for this rule. It is true 
that or is a disjunction in its grammatical 
sense ; that is, two nouns with an or between 
them will not have a verb in the plural, but in 
the singular, for the reason that they do not 
affect the verb together but separately or alter- 
natively — as John or James owns it — that is 
John owns it or James owns it, not both. But 
this relation of John to James and of both to 
the verb own, is fully expressed by the word 
or, and needs no comma to make the meaning 
plainer. While, therefore, we regard as an 
improper liberty with the language, the use of 
a comma with the and, in the first class of cases 
alluded to, we can see no good reason why the 
or should always be accompanied by a comma 
in similar cases. The same rule should exclude 
the comma in both cases. 

It may be added that in very many cases the 
comma rightfully precedes the conjunctive; 
but these depend on other principles, such as 
the introduction of new and somewhat inde- 
pendent clauses, &c., &c., and need not now 
be discussed. 
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Plain Educational Talm ivith Teachers and Parents. 
By Albert N. Raub, A, Af., Supt. Lcck Haven Schools. 
1 2 mo., 220 pages, Pbiladelpbia : ClaxtoUy Remsen & 
Hafelfinger. 1869. 

Here is, in the form of suggestions to the profession 
and to parents, the result of the experience, observation 
and reflection of a life wholly devoted, thus far, to the 
practical business of instruction in all its departments, 
from the primary school and the normal school, both as 
student and professor, to the charge of all the schools of 
one of our considerable and busy towns. It is given, too, 
in plain language and attractive style, and embraces a 
large round of those very topics which the expected, and 



we venture to predict, the numerous readers of the book 
would prefer to see included. In proof of this, here are 
some of them : — True Education; Machine Education; 
Cramming j Fashionable Education ; Practical Education ; 
Self-Culture; Observing Faculties; Making Homes and 
Schools Pleasant ; Play life ; Home example ; Govern- 
ment; Punishments; Moral culture ; Physical culture; 
Training for Life's duties, &c., &c. We cordially com- 
mend the work to the parents and teachers of the State,— 
especially to the former, to whom such works as this arc 
not sufHciently often or pointedly addressed — convinced 
that the cause of sound school education and proper home 
culture cannot thereby kut be greatly promoted. B. 
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Thk Elkmknts op Astronomy \ For Colleges, Schools, 
AND Private Students ; ff^ritten for the Mathemat- 
tcal Course of Joseph Ray, M, D., by Se/im H, Pea- 
hody^ At. A.^ Teacher of Natural Sciences in Chicago 
High School. 12 mo, Fp, 336. Cincinnati; fVilson, 
HinkU & Co, Phila, : Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfnger, 
The subject is treated in a clear and satisfactory manner, 
though the mathematical operations often found in text- 
books on Astronomy are mostly ommitted, the author as- 
suming that, while all should understand the mechanism of 
the solar system and the plan of its construction, but few 
persons desire to be professional astronomers or to master the 
processes by which certain results in this science are reached. 
Especial pains have been taken to bring the statements of 
the text In accordance with the latest discoveries ; and in 
the rapid advance making here, through the aid of tele- 
scope, polariscope and spectroscope, this is the more nec- 
essary, as in some respects at least the text-book soon 
falU behind the times The illustrations are admirable, 
all the views having been engraved with great care. The 
star-maps show the appearance of the heavens at mid- 
night on this or that given'date ; only the largest stars 
are shown, few being inserted of less than the fourth mag- 
nitude. Many important experiments are described for 
the first time in a work of this grade. Among them 
are Foucault^s experiment for showing the rotation of the 
earth, Fizeau's for determining the velocity of light, and 
Plateau *s for showing the rotation of fluids when relieved 
from the influence of terrestrial gravitation. The meth- 
ods of measuring and weighing the earth, with the appa- 
ratus of Bache, Cavendish, &c., are described. Partic- 
ular attention is given to the description of astronomical 
instruments, and to the processes by which the distance, 
me, weight, and density of the heavenly bodies are as- 
certained. The brief recapitulation found at the 
end of each chapter, is a model in the way of condensed 
review. The work is issued in the best style, strongly 
bound, and must prove a valuable addition to Ray*s well- 
known series. 

Thk American Speller : a Guide to the Orthography of 
the English Language, conformed to the standard of the 
revised edition of fFebster^s Dictionary, By Henry L, 
Day, author of"Logic,^* "Art of Discourse,*^ &c,, &c. 
11 mo., 16S pp. New Tork: Charles Scrihner. 1869. 
This is an old-fashioned spelling book, inasmuch as it 
has no pictures and few reading lessons, — but on a new 
principle, to the extent of classing the words under the 
"respective principles" (which we would call practices) 
that have occasioned the deviation in their orthography 
from the standard of a perfi^ct** (or as we would say sin- 
gle sound) alphabetical system,*^ the whole conformed to 
the spelling and pronunciation of the revised Webster. 
In this point of view, the work merits and should re- 
ceive, at the hands of teachers, a careful examination, 
and if found up to its claims, will take a high place as a 
ueiiil book in the schools. b. 

A Drill Book for the Principles of Vocal Physiology, 
and acquiring the art of Elocution and Oratory ; compris- 
ing all the essential Elements of Vocal Delivery and Ges- 
ture. For Common and Parish Schools, Colleges and Pri- 
'vate Learners. By Allen Ayrault Griffith, A. M., 
author of Lessons in Elocution. Neio Tork: A, S. 
Barnes ^ Co. Chieago : Adams, Blaekmer & Lyon, 
1869. 

This is a compact and practical book of examples or 
exercises in elocution and oratory, with brief rules and 
directions for their proper delivery. The selections are 
good, the rules plain and intelligible, and the principles at 
the bottom of them apparently sound. It b a truism that 
no two of the most celebrated orators ever did or ever 



will deliver the same passage with precisely similar into- 
nation, inflexion, and emphasis, or the same gesture and 
manner, still, it is equally true, that, while in oratory 
there are thus several right modes of doing the same 
thing there are also very many wrong ones; and it is the 
purpose of these drill books as well as the more theoreti- 
cal works on the same subject, to teach which is the most 
preferable and how to put them into practice. As such 
we can safely commend this work to general favor. We 
know of no better in the same space. b. 

Palmer*s Sabbath School Songs. To which is added 
an Extensi've Col/ection of standard and well-known 
Sabbath Sshool Hymns. By M. R. Palmer, author of 
several musical works. 12 mo,, ^6 pages. Chicago: 
Adams, Biackmer Lyon. 

In addition to numerous new pieces written for this 
work, the reader will find in it many of the best compo- 
sitions, both as to words and music, that enriched the older 
singing books. It is well printed and gotten up. b. 

An Elementary Grammar op thk Latin Language, 
for the use of beginners. By Wm, Silber, Ph. D. Col- 
lege of the City of New York, author of ** Progressive 
Lessons in Greek,** &c. iz mo, $2 pages. New Tork i 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 1869. 

Here is a good Latin Grammar for those who desire 
to commence the study of that language at the beginning, 
that is in the inflections of its words. Brief as it is, it 
gives a better view of the division of grammar, usually 
called Etymology, than any we have lately seen ; and it 
closes with a set of rules in syntax, embracing all those 
which set forth the most essential principles or laws of 
the language. We call this, in truth, a grammar for the 
Beginner. B. 
Thk Third National Sunday School Convkntion or 

THK Unitkd States. 1869. Published by authority 

of the Convention, izmo. Pp. 188. Philadelphia: 

J, C. Garrigues & Co, 

A full report of the proceedings of the National Sun- 
day School Convention, recently held at Newark, New 
Jersey, with addresses delivered, business transacted, and 
an exhibit of the condition of the Sunday School work in 
many of the States and the British Provinces. This was 
the largest convention of Sunday School leaders that has 
yet been brought together in this country, and taken as a 
whole, no more memorable Sunday School convention 
has ever assembled in the world. The preface says : 

This Report is sent out to the Sunday Schools of the 
country with the earnest hope and prayer that it will carry 
with it some of the spirit and fire of the convention, and 
be the means of kindling increased zeal in the cause 
throughout the land." A fine steel-plate engraving of 
the late Mr. R. G. Pardee faces the title-page. 

The Intelligence of Animals, with Illustrativk 
Anecdotes. From the French of Ernest Menaule 
with I/lustrations. izmo. 370 pages. New Tork : 
Charles Scrihner & Co. 1 8 69. 

Here is a most entertaining and instructive book about 
animals, occupying the middle place between the dry 
scientific treatise on the nature and habits of those of 
which it speaks, and a mere book of surprising anecdotes 
of the instinct of animals, or their intelligence, as it is 
now the fashion to call it. Hence the work instructs as 
well as amuses ; and no person, old or young, can pe- 
ruse it without addition as well to his knowledge as to hia 
pleasure. A remarkable feature is, that it deals mostly 
with the commoner animals. From the ant, the bee and 
bug, the snake, the tortoise and the toad, the perch, the 
eel and the pike, — it runs through the list of familiar 
beasts and birds to the eagle and the crane ^ not forgetting. 
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amongst the mammalia, the rat, the ox and the beaver, it 
tells of the horse, the elephant and the whale ; and so 
manages to include all we know or have read of, and to 
add pleasatly to our knowledge of each. The defect, we 
take it, of the book, in common with most othen, now- 
a-days, that touch on the subject, is that leaning towards 
materialism which elevates the brute into or towards the 
grade of intellect, and depresses man to the position of 
being but the most developed animal in the general pro- 
cess of growth firom the mere monad. For ourselves, we 
like the old word instinct ; and we .think we can see a 
difference between mere exceptional departures therefrom 
and the condition called intelligence. It is this : Instinct 
always falls back to its former state after one of those rare 
departures from it ; whereas, intelligence never does, but 
always advances to higher attainments. b. 

An Authentic History of Lancaster County in the 
State of Pennsy/vania, By J, I. Mombert, D. /)., 
Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Large 8 vo., 617 pages^ and an Appendix of fj^ p^g^S' 
Lancaster; J, E, Barr & Co., 1869. 
In every thing depending on the publishers, — size, 
paper, type and binding — this book is a credit to them ; 
and if the generous margin thus allowed by them had been 
filled with matter equally creditable, the work would have 
been an honor as well as a benefit to the county. But in 
a literary point of view as a history, it is a failure. Made 
up mainly of public extracts from other writers and of 
widely published documents — in the Colonial Records and 
the several histories of the United States and the State — 
it gives little that is original or new in local history and 
that little chiefly personal to a few families into the hands 
of whose descendants the author seems to have fallen. 
Unlike Smith's History of Delaware County, — which, 
though im methodical, is filled either with rare or original 
local matter, valuable to the future general historian and 
interesting to the present generation, — this " Authentic" 
but excessively meagre history of the great county of Lan- 
caster will never be referred to for its documents — for 
they are all more accessible elsewhere — and will present 
slight attraction in its original or local matter — for the 
reason that there is so little of it. We wonder that the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, with Washington's Farewell Address, not 
to say the story of Columbus, were not also appended j 
for the old Congress sat a short time in Lancaster which 
produced one of the Signers, and Washington passed 
through it. b. 
Public Education in the City of New York: Its 
History, Condition, and Statistics. An Official Report 
of the Board of Education, By Thomas Boese, Clerk 
of the Board, Svo. Pp. 228. New Tork : Har- 
per & Brothers, 1869. C/oM, $2.50. 

It is a new feature of a publisher's list to announce a 
School Report," issued at a stated price, as though it 
were a book of travel or a work on science ; but this 
Report is worthy that prominence, and the Harpers have 
done the cause good and themselves honor in the at- 
tractive dress in which it is sent forth to the public. A 
historical sketch is here given of the character and pro- 
gress of the educational work from the New Amsterdam 
era, when, in 1633, Wouter von Twiller was Governor, 
Dominie Bogardus officiating minister, and Adam Roe- 
landsen the lone school-master, until 1868, which finds 
New York with its population of nearly a million, its 
teachers, public and private, numbering over four thou- 
sand, and its numerous (though still too few) public 
school buildings, whose floors, if placed side by side, 
would cover sixty acres. Some of the buildings more re- 
cently erected — cuts and plans of which are given on 
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heavy tinted paper, with full descriptions accompanying 
— are structures of fine architectural proportions, usu- 
ally three stories in height, with Mansard roof, solidly 
built, conveniently arranged for the accommodation of 
from 1 500 to 2000 or more pupils, well supplied with ap- 
paratus, and " each designed to be better than the last." 
The notions of " economy" in school matters that pre- 
vailed in New York twelve or fifteen years ago, which 
ran the schools on the mean principle of "cheapest is 
best, and anything is good enough for a school-house," 
have been exploded since the newspapers have taken to 
ventilating matters, and the people to looking into them 
with a keener personal interest. New York is driving 
on, and Boston may look to her laurels. 

Why cannot our Pennsylvania Common School Re- 
port be issued annually in a style as substantial and at- 
tractive as this before us — on heavy calendered paper of 
excellent qualit)*, in handsome binding, and containing, 
in addition to the valuable matter now presented, a few 
able articles on various educational topics, certain practi* 
cal papers for directors and patrons, and architectural de- 
signs, with gropnd plans and elevations for school build- 
ings of all grades — the whole making an attractive book 
that people will read and re-read, and regard as an orna- 
ment on the shelf or the centre-table? It would be 
worth ten times its cost in the better influence it would 
exert in every county in the State. Let the reports of the 
Adjutant General, or any other head of department, con- 
tinue to be issued in the same cheap contract style as at 
present — few people, at most, care to look into them — but 
give us the Common School Report, the great Report of 
the year, in such shape that we shall be proud of it, not 
only for the exhibit of progress it may present, as now, 
but also for its valuable collateral matter, and for the 
mechanical execution of the book itself. 

Woman : Her Rights^ Wrongs, Privileges and Respon^ 
sibilities, &c.f &c.y &c. By L, P. Broekett, author of 
Woman's Work in the Civil War,'' &c, 12 w«., 
447 pp, Hartford: L, Stebbins, 1869. Sold by 
Agents only. 

Being a book for sale by subscription only it has the 
usual long title of its class which we have not space for. 
It advocates a great deal that the true friend of the, sex — as 
every true man is — must advocate. It opposes female snf- 
rage j and does it in a plain and apparently sincere style. 
The illustrations — of which there are many — are most of 
them of the grave burlesque class, showing what the author 
thinks would be the result of the success of ultra Woman's 
Rights-ism. On the whole, the work is suggestive and 
amusing, and worth the cost at the present juncture, b. 

Sidney Elliott : A Novel. By M. D. Nauman. 12 
mo., 235 pages. Philadelphia zClaxton, Remsen & Haf» 
felfnger. 1869. 

This is another Lancaster book, though published else- 
where, — the authoress being resident in the city of Lan- 
caster and of an old family of the same place. It is trae, 
it 18 of the lighter class of literary efforts, — dealing mostly 
with the character and doings of genteel society, and 
depicting feelings and events therein; but this it does 
gracefully, pleasantly, and in a life-like manner. The 
language is pure and correct, the style easy and natural^ 
and the characters — of which there is a sufiicient vaiiety 
to vary the interest — introduced with judgment and por- 
trayed with skill without being overpainted. On the 
whole, it is one of the best works of its class we hare 
lately examined — or rather read through — an indulgence 
with us not usual. One thing we like about it : It b 
neither made the vehicle of that rampant loyalty which 
seems to be the only staple, just now, of so many of the 
younger writers, nor is. it tainted with an iU-conceale4 
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uvor of rebellion. Wisely overlooking the exciting 
events of the now expiring but most remarkable decade 
in our history, it addresses itself to persons and events as 
they are, and finds quite enough in the feelings of domestic 
life and the ordinary changes in society, with which to 
interest and beguile the reader during his moments of 
leisure. For ourselves — we acknowledge a debt of that 
kind to the authoress, and, unlike most debtors, are wil- 
ling to have the score increased as soon as she shall trust 
ns with another instalment. b. 

Oca Nkw Way Round the World j or, no here to go 
and ivkat to see. By Charles Carleten Coffin. Contain- 
ing se*veral full-page Maps^ showing steamship lines and 
routet of travel^ and profusely illustrated with more than 
100 engravings^ reproduced from photographs and origi- 
nal sketches. Crown oetavo. Pp. 524. Clothj $3.00. 
Boston z Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 
The author of this entertaining sketch of travel round 
the globe starts from New York, visits every city of note 
in Europe p sails from Marseilles to Alexandria, thence to 
Cairo, and Suez Canal, India, Malacca, China and Japan, 
returning across the continent, by the way of California. 
He tells us but little of Europe, that being a field already 
fully described in books of travel. Delaying but a short 
time in Egypt, and disposing of the Pacific coast in per- 
haps fifty pages, he devotes most of his book to the East 
Indies, China and Japan, condensing a great deal of in- 
formation on these regions. His tour in the interior of 
the British possessions in India is full of interest, and 
his extended sketches of China are valuable, as showing 
the actual character of the people, and the great tenacity 
of their prejudices. He is a traveller who sees and 
sketches only the strong points in whatever is before 
him, mostly omitting matters of detail ; points out what 
is pleasant or striking, and at the same time furnishes 
facts which the reader is glad to find, but which he would 
probably never look for in the dry columns of statistical 
reports. Numerous illustrations and maps add to the 
value of the work. Mr. Coffin has given to this thrice- 
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told tale a fi-eshness that carries the reader to the end 
with unabated interest. 

Famous London Mkrchants. A Book for Boys. By 
H. R. Fox Bourne. JVith Portrait of George Peabody 
and 1,^ Illustrations, 16 mo Pp. 26^, Cloth, $1.00. 
Harper & Brothers, 1869. 

Sketches of a doxen or more, who have at difierent • 
times been the leading merchants, or most successful busi- 
ness men of London. The biographies are short and well 
written. The first of the series is Sir Richard Whitting- 
ten, of the fourteenth century; the last, a man well 
known to Americans as a fellow country-man of whom 
they arc justly proud, George Peabody. A full- page por- 
trait of Mr. Peabody faces the title page, and the biogra- 
phical sketch which closes the volume is more satisfac- 
tory than anything upon the same subject we have else- 
where seen. 

Sights and Sensations in France, Germany, and 
Switzerland ; or. Experiences of an American four- 
nalist in Murope. By Edward Gould Buffum. 1 2 mo., 
'^lo pages. Cloth, %i 50. Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
The author's long training as a journalist insured spe- 
cial fitness for writing up Sights** and Sensations.** 
In 1858, after varied experience upon the New York 
newspapers, in the volunteer ^ervice in Mexico, miner in 
California, editor-in-chief of the Aha Californian, mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, etc., he went to Europe, 
settling down in Paris as head of a bureau of correspon- 
dence, in which position he remained until his death. 
The papers which make up the book are selected from 
many more of a similar character and have the charm of 
simplicity, directness and lively narration for which the 
productions of his pen are noted. Among chapters of 
special interest are : The Bubbles of Champagne, The 
" Mont Cenis** Tunnel, What the Parisians Eat, What 
they Drink, the Hospitals of Paris, Learned Institutions 
and Lectures, the Catacombs, the ChifTonniers, Reli- 
gious Freedom in France, and Rouen with its Romantic 
Associations. 
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Chester : The subject of district high schools is at- 
tracting general attention throughout the county. The 
Directors of Kennett borough and Honeybrook are erect- 
ing very fine structures for such schools. The Board of 
Kennett deserve especial commendation for liberality; 
they have purchased three acres of ground at a cost of 
$1450, and are about completing a building 48 feet by 
50 feet in size and two stories high. West Fallowiield 
snd Willistown, during the last winter, maintained their 
high schools very successfully, and they are growing in 
general favor. 

At Kennet Square, during the present year, three acres 
of land have been purchased for the sum of $1450, and 
s handsome brick school building is being erected thereon. 
It u 48 feet by 50 fiset in size^ and two stories high, each 
13 feet high in the clear; the walls are finished on the 
outside with pilasters, which relieve the plainness of an 
otherwise smooth surface. When finished, it will have 
two school rooms and two class rooms, which are to be 
heated by furnaces. The furniture is to be of the most 



approved style and character. It will be ready for occu- 
pancy about the ist of December. 

Miss M. L. Sandford, a prominent candidate before the 
recent convention, for the election of County Superin- 
tendent of Chester, is energetically at work as superin- 
tendent of public schools in the borough of Coitesvillc. 
In the late issue of the Coatesville Union, she publishes 
the names of the children who have been punctual every 
day during the month; those who have been present 
every day (juring the term, arc put in italics ; and those 
who have stood highest in their school, or been perfect 
in spelling, arc marked with a (*). In the same paper 
she announces that a beautiful banner has been prepared 
to be presented to that school that shall for four weeks 
maintain the best standing in attendance, deportment in 
the street and upon the school grounds, and quiet, orderly 
behavior in passing about the school building. 

Juniata : Mr. Lloyd, County Superintendent, reports 
seven school houses built during the past year, none of 
which are regarded as first-clsss structures. The furni- 
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ture in each of them is below the requirements of the 
modern school -room. Eighteen houses in the county 
are unfit for use — '<not only unfit but an actual disgrace 
to the districts in which they are located.** 

Lkhigh : The departments that are to occupy rooms in 
the new High School building are now in their places, 
this noble structure having but recently been completed. 
The aggregate number of pupils in the various rooms is 
582. The AUentown papers indulge in superlatives, and 
that with good reason, in speaking of their new build- 
ing. 

Schuylkill. — Mr. Newlin, County Superintendent, 
sends us a paragraph which is of s^'ecial interest : 

One feature in the educational progress of th'is country 
must not be overlooked : that is, the election of teachers 
who leave the profession to the equally important possition 
of school director, — a position they are better qualified to 
fill than any other member of a community. Among 
the number is Henry L. Boner, of Ashland, J. G. Wein- 
berger, of Tamaqua, and J. A. M. Passmore, of Pottsville, 
recently elected members of the boards of their respective 
boroughs. The last two are graduates of the Millers ville 
Normal School ; the former an old teacher. Mr. Pass- 
more is an old teacher, taught in Lancaster county in 1852; 
went to Schuylkill in i860, at the request of the Potts- 
ville School Board, and took charge of their Grammar 
school ; founded the "Paschal Institute** and gave it its 
present reputation; managed the educational column of 
the Miners' yournal for three years, and during this time, 
we believe, has been prominent at all their educational 
meetings and never lost his interest in the common -school 
cause. Such men are eminently qualified to serve as di- 
rectors of our public schools, and should not be overlooked 
in the selection of these officers. 

A County Normal Institute under the direction of the 
County Superintendent closed a session of ten weeks pre- 
vious to the opening of the schools for the fall term. 
It numbered ninety-three members, all teachers except 
seven. Besides instruction in the several branches taught 
in our schools, a large portion of the time was spent in 
drilling on methods of teaching those branches. 

Washington : We take a single paragraph from the 
able report of Mr. J. C. Gilchrist, late County Superin- 
tendent : With regard to the educational sentiment of 
the county I can give assurance that the mass of the 
people desire and are ever ready to maintain a high order 
of public schools. I can more confidently use the lan- 
guage of my report in 1867 ; *I do not believe that the 
present status of our school system is a fulfilment of the 
intentions of the people. I believe that the system is 
much below their ideal, and it is not developed to the 
standard which they have the ability and readiness to 
maintain. All that is needed are fearless leaders \ and 
whenever directors will march on, intelligent and influ- 
ential men will be around them.* But again I venture 
the assertion, which has already been assailed in- the pub- 
lic press, that the intelligence of the people, both as to 
the principles of elementary instruction and their appli- 
cation, is relatively hr below the intelligence they possess 
on any other subject of public welfare in which they are 
as deeply interested, and in the promotion of which they 
are as earnest and unwavering. From this deficient in- 
telligence result the neglect and mismanagement of the 
schools and the consequent ^ilure to carry them steadily 
and rapidly forward to a high degree of excellence.** 

Education and Crime: The Recorder of Bath, Eng- 
land, Mr. Saunders, in a paper read before the British 
Social Science Association alluded to the anomalv that 
with the enormous natural resources of Great Britain — 



her saving exceeding a hundred millions a year — there 
should be no less than 70,000 annually apprehended for 
ofFtnces connected with poverty, and that 1,000,000 per- 
sons should be in receipt of parish relief. The paper 
showed that crimes were more and more confined to the 
ignorant classes. In the year 1856, 86 per cent, of the 
criminals could neither read nor write, or could read or 
write imperfectly, while in the year 1868 this per centage 
had increased to 96. Looking at the educated portion of 
the criminals, the per centage who could read and write 
well was, in 1856, 5^ per cent.) that per centage in 1868 
had dwindled down to 3. 

Collsge-Brid Men. — The late hue and cry against 
college training, and the clamor for practical education 
has just received some pointed notice in an address of 
Rev. Mr. Kilbourne, recently delivered to the students of 
Michigan University. He divided educated men into three 
classess : '*ist, those who have had only a common school 
education ; 2d, those who have had a high school educa- 
tion, and 3d, those who have had a college education. 
The first is by far the largest class; the second numbers 
several hundred thousand; and the whole of the third 
class up to i860, numbered only seven thousand. From 
this class alone, three times as many have filled important 
positions, as from both the others. Of the fifty-six men 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, twenty-five 
were college-bred men. One became Secretary of State ; 
three, Vice-Presidents ; thirteen. Governors of States or 
Presidents of Colleges ; and four, Embassadors to foreign 
countries. Jonathan Trumbull was so often consulted by 
Washington and Congress, that consult brother Jona- 
than ** became a common remark ; and brother Jona- 
than ** stands to-day as synonymous with " Uncle Sam.'* 
Hamilton, at the age of seventeen years, was a freqwwfc 
public speaker, at nineteen, a captain of artillery, and at 
twenty Washington *s Aid. He was a graduate of Col- 
umbia College. Of the sixty-two men who have filled 
the highest offices in the country — President, Secretary of 
State, and Chief Justice — forty-three have been college- 
bred men. Of the five hundred clergymen noticed in 
Sprague*s "Annals of the American Pulpit,** four hun- 
dred and thirty-six were college-bred men. In business, 
the success of college graduates has been no less marked. 
De Witt Clinton, the champion of the *<big ditch,** (Erie 
canal,) and Governor of New York, was a graduate of 
Columbia College. Hamilton saved this country from 
bankruptcy at the close of the Revolution, by his finan- 
cial abilities. Two-thirds of the Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury have been college men. A. T. Stewart does more 
businecs than any other man to-day, and more than any 
other man ever did. He is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin.** — Amherst Student. 

Transfer of Text-books : The well-known firm of 
Mason Brothers, of New York, being led, by the death of 
one of its members, to retire from the publishing business, 
has sold to Sheldon tc Company their entire list of 
School and College Text-Books, except the Analytical 
Readers, embracing the following valuable educational 
works *. Lossing*s complete series of Pictorial Histories 
of the United States, the last volume of which will be 
published within a few days ; Burritt*s " Geography and 
Atlas of the Heavens,** the most complete and thorough 
work on this subject ever published in this country, which 
although retailing at $2.50 per copy, has already reached 
a sale of 300,000 copies ; Mattison*s Astronomies and 
Pinney and Arnoult's French and Spanish Series. So 
valuable an addition to the already extensive list of Shel- 
don & Company, will give them yet greater prominence 
as school-book publishers, among whom they have here- 
tofore occupied a front rank. 
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Department of Common Schools, 
Harrisbuig, November, 1869. 

DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



} 



Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Free 
Schools of the City of Charleston, South Carolina. 

Report of the Minister of Public Instruction of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, for the years 1867-8. 

Annual Report of the City of Evansville, Ind. for the 
year 1869. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for October. 

The Educator for September. 

The Educational Gazette for September. 

Circular of Philadelphia Institute of Elocution, Pen- 
manship and Languages, 1208 Chestnut Street, ^ia. 

Journal of Education for September, ProvinceW On-^, 
tario, Canada. 

Catalogue of Washington and Jefferson College, for 
1868-9. 

Teacher of Penmanship for September. 
An Essay on Lord Bacon's Life and Essays, by George 
E. Jones, La&yette College. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question : Ctn the State Superintendent grant 
a certificate of any kind to a teacher that^ will 
exempt him from the usual examination by the 
proper County Superintendent? 

Answer : He can not. He can grant a cer- 
tificate of competency to a teacher to become 
a candidate for the office of County Superin- 
tendent, but this is not a teachers' certificate, 
and can not be legally used in place of one. 

Question : When do the directors elected on 
the second Tuesday in October take their seats ? 

Answer : Not until the next organization of 
the board, within ten days after the first Mon- 
day of June next. 

Question: Did the Registry law change the 
time of holding elections in Independent dis- 
tricts ? 

Answer: It did nof. Such elections are held 
at the time and place in the several districts 
decreed by the Court creating them. They 
we deemed exceptional cases to which the 
framers of the Registry law did not intend it 
to apply. 

Question: Has a teacher a right to suspend a 
pupil from school without the consent of the 
directors ? 

Answer: He has, but only for a time long 
enough to enable him to bring the matter be- 
fore the proper directors. The suspension of 
a pupil may be absolutely necessary to preserve 
order in a school, and a teachtr always pos- 
sesses that amount of authority in virtue of his 



position. But a teacher has no right to expel 
a pupil without the consent of the directors ; 
two, however, can delegate to him that power. 

Question: In case a board of directors is 
equally divided ii voting to elect a teacher, 
can the State Superintendent give the casting 
vote ? 

Answer : He cannot. On questions of law 
he can decide between directors, but not on 
questions of policy like those of building a 
school house, choosing a series of text-books 
or electing a teacher. A power of this kind 
has been exercised by the head of this Depart- 
ment, but in the opinion of the present Super- 
intendent unwisely and illegally. 

DIRECTORS' DAY AT INSTITUTES. 

The setting apart of a day or a part of a 
day at our Institutes last year, for the consid- 
eration of topics of special interest to directors 
was considered a decided success. Large num- 
bers of directors attended at the time spec- 
ified, amounting frequently to forty, fiky and 
sixty, and in a few counties to a hundred. 
They listened to the addresses made to them 
with great interest, and quite often took part 
in the discussions. It is hoped that this fea- 
ture of our Institutes will be continued and 
improved the present year. If well managed 
it is capable of doing a great amount of good 
for what is most wanted now in the working 
of our school system is an intelligent, progres- 
sive directory. Our school directors provide 
school grounds, build school-houses, fix school 
terms, employ teachers, levy and collect taxes, 
and indeed, hold in their hands all the powers 
that are necessary to make a school system ef- 
ficient. If they will it our schools must be 
good, but without their co-operation and aid 
no effort can make them so. Every effort, 
therefore, that is calculated to make directors 
better acquainted with their duties or more 
earnest in discharging them is an effort in the 
right direction. It is to impart strength where 
strength is most needed. Let the " Directors* 
Day " be a day of note in the forthcoming In- 
stitutes. 



CORRECTION. 



It was announced last month, that Allegheny 
county had 17 districts from which no reports 
had been received. Some injustice was done 
by this announcement, as several of these dis- 
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tricts had been consolidated with the city of 
Pittsburgh, and could not make special reports. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



wo. I NAME. I RESIDENCE 
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Annie M. Titlow. . . 


Pughtown P. 0., Chester Co. 


477 




Washington 


(C 


Wash'n 




478 




« 




« 




479 


F. W. A.Shultz 


Philipsburg 


« 


Centre 




480 


Alex. M. Hamilton. 


Pittsburgh 




Allegheny 


« 


481 


David J. Ball 


Lander 


« 


Warren 


« 


482 




Lebanon 


C( 


Lebanon 




483 




Allegheny 


If 


Allegheny 


(( 


484 


J. D. Stanford 


U. St. Clair 
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(( 


485 




Allegheny 


<( 
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486 
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(( 
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White Ash 


(( 


« 


(( 



INSTITUTES. 



Berks, 


Reading, 


Oct. 


26th. 


Delaware, 


Media, 


Nov. 


1st. 


Lawrence, 


New Castle, 


(C 


€€ 


Sullivan, 


Laporte, 


€t 


€€ 


Butler, 




it 


• € 


Warren, 


Youngsville, 
Norristown, 


€( 


t€ 


Montgomery, 


t€ 


€€ 


Lancaster, 


Lancaster, 


t€ 


8th. 


Venango, 


Venango City, 


€€ 


€€ 


Schuylkill, 


Pottsville, 


4t 


9th. 


Crawford, 


Meadville, 


€€ 


15th. 


Mifflin, 


Lewistown, 


€€ 


€t 


Carbon, 


Weissport, 


€t 


€€ 


Wayne, 
Susquehanna, 


Prompton, 
Great Bend, 


€€ 


22d. 


€€ 


t€ 


Cameron, 


Emporium, 
Chambersburg, 


€€ 


€€ 


Franklin, 


Dec. 


6th. 


Adams, 


Gettysburg, 


(€ 


t€ 


Lehigh, 


Allentown, 


€t 


€€ 


Juniata, 


Perrysville, 


€€ 


13th. 


Lycoming, 


Muncy, 


€€ 


20th. 


Centre, 


Howard, 


t€ 


27th. 


Mercer, 


€t 


€€ 


Fayette, 
Washington, 


Uniontown, 


€( 


€€ 


Washington, 


it 


€€ 


Indiana, 


Indiana, 
Hollidaysburg, 


€i 


€t 


Blair, 


Jan. 3d, 70. 


McKean, 


Smethport, 


Feb. I St. " 


THE CIRCULAR TO COUNTY COM- 



MISSIONERS. 



The circular, issued by this Department to 
the several boards of County Commissioners 
throughout the State, in reference to their pro- 
viding a room in their respective counties, for 
the County Superintendent, did not claim that 
this duly was enjoined upon such boards by 
some positive provision of law. It simply 
made known the necessity of each County 



Superintendent having an office in some cen- 
tral locality, and requested the County Com> 
missioners, at the proper authority, to provide 
one. That they have full power to do so, 
does not admit of a doubt, and the jfirit of 
the statute concerning their duty to provide 
rooms for other county officers would, at least, 
justify them, if its force is not more binding, 
in providing one for the County Superintend- 
ent. The school interests of a county are cer- 
tainly as important as any other, and they 
should be as well cared for. 

The hearty thanks of the Department arc 
hereby tendered to the Boards of Commis- 
sioners of the following counties, who either 
have provided, or are about to provide, the 
accommodations needed by their County Su- 
perintendents : 

Berks, Bucks, Butler, Cambria, Cameron, 
Clarion, Clearfield, Cumberland, Elk, Erie, 
Forrest, Franklin, Jefferson, Lawrence, Lu- 
zerne, McKean, Mifflin, Montour, Northum- 
berland, Pike, Potter, Somerset, Susquehanna, 
Tioga, Warren and Wyoming. 

It is hoped others will soon be ready to imi- 
tate the good example set by these counties. 

COMMENTS ON THE STATISTICAL 
TABLE. 



Attention is requested to the statistical table 
presented herewith. 

As compared with the table of last year, it 
appears that there were 99 less public exami* 
nations held and 76 more private examinations ; 
73 more male teachers were examined and 183 
more female ; 62 more persons were examined 
who never taught; 296 less male applicants 
were rejected and 142 less female applicants; 
1,208 more teachers were granted Provisional 
certificates and 552 more were granted Profes- 
sional certificates ; 26 less certificates were an- 
nulled ; 2,768 more schools were visited ; the 
length of each visit was 10 minutes less ; 671 
more directors visited the schools with 
the Superintendents ; 46 more Institutes 
were attended by Superintendents, and ex- 
actly the same number of educational meet- 
ings; 1,316 more days were spent in offi- 
cial duty ; 13,231 more miles were traveled; 
and 1,099 more letters were written on official 
business. 

In two or three respects the table is not 
quite as satisfactory as that of last year ; but it 
shows conclusively that no body of Superin- 
tendents in this State ever did nearly so much 
work in the same time. It remains to be seen 
whether the new officers can do more or do it 
better. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS, 

Adams. — ^At twelve out of twenty public 
ezamioations of teachers, addresses were deliv- 
ered to large audiences of teachers, directors 
and others. 

Beaver. — Three-fifths of the schools were 
in session on the ist of October. All the 
others will be open on or before November 
1st. 

Cambria. — An improvement in the qualifica- 
tions of teachers and an advance in wages. 

Centre. — ^The standard being raised ; teach- 
ers are scarce. 

Chester. — The subject of district graded 
schools is attracting general attention. Ken- 
net Square and Honey brook are erecting suita- 
ble buildings. 

Clinton. — On the ist of October the 
schools of Lock Haven were all in operation 
with a corps of good teachers. 

Lancaster. — The school-house at Manheim 
Borough, was dedicated on the evening of the 
loth of Sept. with speeches, by State Supt. 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Prof. Beck, County 
Supt. Evans and others, A fine double house 
in West Hempfield was also dedicated on the 
evening of Sept. 17th. Speeches were made 
by Profs. Wickersham and S. G. Behmer, 
the County Supt. and others. 

Northampton. — Nearly all the directors 
attended the teachers' examination this year. 
The monthly salaries of teachers have been in- 
creased from five to twelve per cent. 

Pike. — The directors of Delaware School 
District have furnished each school with 
large outline maps, and each member of the 
Board with a copy of the School Journal. 

Scranton City. — Two school rooms were 
added during the summer vacation, and three 
additional teachers are now employed. The 
high school building is enlarged at a cost of 
seven thousand dollars, affording three new re- 
citation rooms. Whole number of pupils en- 
rolled, 1870. 



Wayne. — Berlin, Damascus, Salem and 
Scott, have each a new school-house comple- 
ted. 

York. — There is a strong probability that 
Manheim (heretofore non-accepting) will now 
accept the school law. With r full Board of 
directors duly elected, nothing remains to be 
done but to employ careful teachers, and put 
the schools in operation. 

Pittsburgh City. — The Central High 
School has worked itself into popularity to 
such an extent that the applications for ad- 
mission to its privileges became too numerous 
for the accommodations provided. When ne- 
cessity called for enlargement liberal things 
were devised. A large and suita'blc High 
School building was determined upon. A 
beautiful situation was secured overlooking the 
cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny and the three 
rivers, the Monongahela, the Allegheny and 
the Ohio. 

On Thursday Sept. the comer stone was 
laid by the Prin. Prof. Dean under circum- 
stances of peculiar interest. The estimated 
cost of the building is about $200,000. The 
ceremonies commenced by the formation of an 
immense procession of city officials, profes- 
sional men, friends of education — teachers 
from all the schools from Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny — and some seven thousand pupils from 
the several schools of these cities ; each school 
bearing a beautiful banner; along the proces- 
sion were distributed six bands of music, con- 
tributing much to the great gala day of the 
autumn of 1869 in Pittsburg. When the 
procession reached the site, all things were in 
readiness by the gentlemanly contractor who 
had an eye to the comfort of the multitude. 
After the various deposits were made, and the 
corner stone laid in its place — an ode of high 
poetic merit was read and addresses made by 
Prof. Dean, Prof. Monroe, Mr Kerr member 
of the legislature — the State Superintendent, 
and several others. These orations were well 
conceived and happily delivered. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

A BRANCH OF SCHOOL STUDY. 



The time has passed in which important 
studies will be excluded from public schools 
merely because they are not named in a teach- 
er's certificate. The increased liberality and 



intelligence of the age apply the question Cut 
bono ? to every study — ^and there are many rea- 
sons why different branches of natural history 
should be studied — no less on account of their 
forming a delightful recreation and exercise of 
the youthful mind, than from the fact that such 
knowledge is now forced upon us as a means 
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self-defence from the daily increasing evils, 
arising from the preponderance of what is gen- 
erally regarded as the most insignificant portion 
of the animal creation ! These facts have allu- 
sion to the insect world, and particularly to 
that portion of it justly estimated as noxious, 
and which from the indolence and ignorance of 
man has been allowed to transcend the bounds 
prescribed by the Creator, and lay waste the 
fairest fields of the farmer and horticulturist. 

To prevent the ravages of these was the duty 
of man, as the head and governor of animated 
nature, but it could never have been intended by 
Omnipotent Wisdom that man should have al- 
lotted to himself, unaided and alone, this great 
task. He had commissioned and sent to his 
aid an intermediate class of agents which are 
specially qualified and constituted, to perform 
the work of keeping up the true balance in this 
department of animated nature, by obtaining 
their daily food, their very subsistence, from 
that class of insects to which allusion has been 
made. It will readily be inferred that among 
these co-laborers with man, has been included 
the whole order of insectivorous birds, which, 
if protected, would have greatly increased in 
numbers. 

Many birds that feed on insects are very do- 
mestic in their habits, and seem to enjoy the 
haunts and the society of man by fixing their 
nests in orchards and about our buildings. The 
wren, the blue-bird, swallows of different kinds, 
and martins, are all of this class, and wherever 
facilities for domiciles are extended to them, it 
has been remarked that their numbers in such 
locations have greatly multiplied. 

It is well-known that all birds of this class obey 
the law of their nature which directs them to 
return annually from warm climates, (their win- 
ter abodes,) to the place they first began their 
being. I must not omit to mention other spe- 
cies of birds, which are characteristically do- 
mestic in their nature. Such are the chipping- 
bird, robin, one species of the black- bird, pce- 
wce, ring-dove and hanging-bird — not to men- 
tion divers others of the sparrow kind, several 
of which enliven our gardens, orchards and 
yards, and repay by their sweet songs, the pro- 
tection that they seem to ask at our hands. 

Many persons of observation have employed 
their leisure in watching several species of these 
birds while rearing their young. The number 
of moths, butterflies, grubs, and various other 
insects, in different states of development, 
which a single bird has carried to its nest in a 
day, is almost incredible. 

It was said that the vast increase of the ene- 
mies of the farm and garden has at last drawn 
the minds of thinking men to the subject of re- 
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storing this balance of nature by calling the 
attention of legislators to the means of pre* 
venting their desolating encroachments, by pro- 
tecting that very description of birds whose 
assistance in the work of the farmer and gar- 
dener is so much needed; for these have either 
been been frightened from our abodes by the 
inhumanity of thoughtless boys, or suffered to 
be destroyed in wanton sport. Wholesome 
enactments have been framed by our Legisla 
ture which have already made a sensible impres- 
sion on the increased class of birds of the kinds 
above designated. 

Besides the above-named co-workers in aid 
of the farmer, gardener and horticulturist, we 
might also procure an efficient aid, in one of 
the humble reptiles that are daily and nightly 
seeking subsistence in our gardens and fields, 
where, for their efficient services, they arc 
humbly craving our care and protection. There 
is the poor, defamed, and persecuted toad, that 
ought to claim protection among our gardeners 
for his nightly services in freeing the premises 
from noxious invaders of the life and growth 
of those vegetables which contribute so essen- 
tially to the health and comfort of man, by sup- 
plying him with wholesome and delicious food. 

We should teach the children to observe the 
habits of these inoffensive and useful animals — 
by showing how they may investigate the im- 
portant facts of their lives, viz., their means of 
obtaining subsistence. And when we meet 
with a passage in a book, in which this animal 
is shamefully maligned, by classing it with the 
poisonous serpent, 

" Do not wc jutt abhorrence find, 
Against the toad and serpent kind ; 
Yet envy, calumny and spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite.** 

we should show them that this harmless reptile 
has none of the organs adapted to infuse poison^ 
which are attributed to it — and that it does 
not even possess the means of defending itself 
from injury, often inflicted by the wanton 
cruelty of thoughtless persecutors ! In this wc 
shall find, that our young folks are most apt 
students, and have none of those " innate pre- 
judices" that have been attributed to them; 
but that they will take more pleasure in watch- 
ing a toad, in his attempts to gain an honest 
livelihood, than in many of the most eagerly- 
sought amusements of childhood ! Take an 
illustration at hand : 

A few nights ago, during the lingering twi- 
light, a bright little fellow of some eight year?, 
came running to the door, almost out of breath, 
and exclaiming, "IVe got him !" " I've got 
him!" "Got what?" said I. "Why — got 
a toad! — and I've counted the toes; both on 
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his fore and hind legs ! He has four on the 
fore feet, and* five on the hind feet !" I had 
lately given to him the problem of making 
this discovery, and here it was ready solved to 
my hand. He could not have shown greater 
interest had he been a navigator, and found at 
that moment a new island or continent. I 
could not forbear laughing aloud at his enthu- 
siasm. We had a superb subject for a lecture 
before us. So, beginning with the egg laid in 
the water, we traced the tadpole, through all 
his various transformations^ to the curious- 
creature that he held in his hand. Do you 
think there was any want of attention in my 
student, or that he had heard a lesson about 
the toad which he could forget ? 

HUMANITAS. 

Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa, 
CRUELTY. 



For examples of cruelty we need not refer 
to tyrant Nero, the fires of Smithfield or the 
manner in which the savage tribes torture their 
prisoners. In our own enlightened country 
at the present time, numerous instances may be 
readily found. The boy that throws sand in 
another's eyes, and then laughs at his pain, is 
certainly cruel. Children too often amuse 
themselves by torturing the lower animals, as 
setting dogs on cats and pigs, striking animals 
with whips, throwing them down steep banks, 
and the like ; and appear to enjoy the sport 
just in proportion as the animal seems to suffer 
cither fear or bodily pain. Might makes 
right," ought never to be tolerated in the 
school-room, or at the home fireside ; for if 
we consult the world's past history we shall 
find that very frequently, " on the side of the 
oppressors was power." 

We believe it to be the duty of teachers to 
warn their pupils against all kinds of cruelty, 
therefore we present for the consideration of 
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teachers, a few thoughts of certain acts whid 
we consider cruel. Undoubtedly many per- 
sons perform frequent acts of cruelty who 
have no thought of producing pain, but merely 
from lack of sober, candid thought upon the 
subject. We have special reference to that 
class of persons called sportsmen. Such per- 
sons frequently roam about killing or wounding, 
from mere sport, nearly all sorts of things that 
have animal life, (except those domesticated), 
whether noxious or useful. We once knew an 
individual who during evenings taught sacred 
music, but spent the greater part of the day- 
time in catching trout with a hook and line, 
asserting that he thought it perfectly innocent 
sport. Now we are not disposed to dispute 
the right ot man to take the life of animals with 
any good reason for so doing ; but in doing so 
we think it should be performed in the most 
merciful manner possible. A great moral 
poet says : " I would not enter on my list of 
friends, — though graced with polished man- 
ners and fine sense, yet wanting sensibility,— 
the man who needlessly sets foot upon a worm." 

Those kindred spirits. Arrogance and Inso- 
lence, are perhaps but little better. It is said 
of the poet Cowper that he was so dispirited 
by the arrogant and boisterous behavior of 
some of his school-fellows, that he did not 
dare raise his eyes above the shoe-buckles of 
the elder boys. Politicians are often guilty in 
this respect, — the victorious party frequently 
using arrogant or insolent boastings, whether 
the victory be obtained by honorable or dis- 
honorable means. In talking to children in 
the school-room it would be well frequently 
to present this thought : That they will, if 
spared, soon become men and women, and take 
an active part in the afl^iirs of life ; and that 
they should especially endeavor to avoid the 
evils so prevalent in the world, which have 
just been named, but above all this the monster 
evil, cruelty, Philom. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS.* 



PROF. I. O. BEST. 

Generations reproduce themselves. Each, 
as it passes away, leaves the impress of itself 
upon the following, determines its character 
and destiny. This impress, however, may be 

* Bead at the late meeting of the State Teachers' As- 
sociation. 



modified. There must be advancement or de- 
generacy — the latter, when the masses are left 
to themselves ; the former, when earnest minds 
press forward to a higher personal and social 
development. A single glance at history con- 
vinces us that the natuial tendency of nations 
is to degenerate, unless some noble aim, some 
grand national destiny urge the people onward. 
That aim attained, that destiny accomplished, 
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md the nation becomes a dying tree, putting 
fortli generation after generation of leaves, but 
rach. less luxuriant, less vigorous than its pre- 
iecessor. 

And more, the work of urging forward the 
people to a higher development, has ever been 
the work of the few — never has a whole gen- 
eration united in securing social reforms. The 
masses have ever been conservative, clinging 
tenaciously to old customs, traveling stubbornly 
in the ruts which the feet of their fathers have 
worn, wearing them deeper by their own cease- 
less, aspiringless tramp. 

In their blind march they trample under foot 
those who would turn them into better ways ; 
and, alas! how often has it been that they 
would not turn until their time-worn ruts were 
choked with the bones of martyred reformers ! 
Reformers in science as well as in politics 
and religion, of every age and nation, have 
stood alone, combatting the ignorance and preju- 
dice of the many, and elevating them against 
their will. 

Coupling this fact of history with the no 
less patent fact of experience, that education is 
the only agency by which the people can be 
elevated and ennobled; we claim that the 
teacher leads the rank of reformers. He is 
not only the pioneer before whose sturdy blows 
the giant trees of long-established customs and 
prejudices must fall ; but the husbandman, who 
must cultivate the soil, thus rescued from the 
shadows and poisoned depths of ignorance; 
and the architect whose skillful hand must erect 
the school house, the factory, the palace, where 
once stood the unbroken wilderness. Into his 
hands are committed the prosperity, the hap- 
piness, the virtue, the destiny of the coming 
generation, and through it of all generations to 
come — for he stands where his influence is 
most powerfully felt. Other professional men 
deal with characters already formed, natures 
developed by experience and fixed by long con- 
tinued habits ; but the teacher deals with youth, 
the clay of humanity. It is his to mould and 
fashion it into such forms as circumstances 
shall harden into men and women. As he 
shapes it, so will the vessel remain till death 
shatter it and it perish from the earth. 

The mighty responsibility, therefore, of de- 
termining the character of the next generation 
rests upon the teachers of this. As they are 
true to this responsibility, as they are qualified 
for their work, so will it be accomplished well 
or ill. So will eternity receive and complete it. 

The consciousness of this fact, and the reali- 
zation of the importance to our people, of a 
higher educational development, in order to 
render our national institutions secure, and reap 



the full benefit of their benignity, led to the or- 
ganization of the American School System. 

The establishment of the school system of 
the United States is an outgrowth of the purest 
patriotism. Those, who have engaged in the 
work, have never won self-aggrandizement by it. 
On the contrary, they have encountered oppo- 
sition, bitter as it was senseless, and obloquy, 
when praise was due. But with that unselfish 
devotion to the public good which marks the 
noblest patriotism, they labored persevcringly 
and successfully. Careful study of history and 
of the laws of man's social organism, had con- 
vinced them that popular intelligence is the 
only safeguard of republican institutions. The 
masses must be educated, else America's light 
would go out. First the Common School waa 
organized. By establishing schools in every 
neighborhood, free to all, it was designed to 
reach every boy and girl in the land. They 
were to be fountains of Knowledge at which all 
might drink and be refreshed. All honor to 
the noble minds and nobler hearts which labor- 
ed so fathfully to establish an institution so ben- 
eficient in its aims, so comprehensive in its pro- 
visions and so effective in its operations. 

But the common school has not accomplished 
all that was expected of it. Several causes 
have combined to destroy its efficiency and 
limit its usefulness. The people stood aloof. 
To them it meant taxes, and selfishness blinded 
them to its merits. Instead of testing its effi- 
ciency to the uttermost, they limited its capac- 
ity and prevented its benignity, by employing 
incompetent teachers, because they were cheap. 
Thus the common schools too often became 
fountains of false instruction. Good teachers, 
in many localities, could not be obtained, for 
there were none. 

From these causes the system was not only 
failing of its ultimate purpose, the education 
of the people ; but was actually becoming an 
evil. Men saw the danger, and the necessity. 
Good teachers must be obtained. Hired they 
could not be ; they must be made. Necessity 
was upon the State ; either to see its cherished 
institutions fail, or provide competent instruc- 
tors for its youth. The child of this necessity 
is the Normal School. 

It may be well to premise the discussion of 
I the character and aims of the Normal School, 
by considering for a few moments, the present 
condition of education in our country. 

It is a sad office to speak gloomily of a sub- 
ject of such vital interest to the public wel- 
fare ; yet the picture must be viewed in its un- 
loveliness before it can be improved. The 
last census revealed the startling fact, that 
nearly 3,000,000 of the adult population of 
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the United States were not able to read or 
write. This the Committee upon Labor and 
Education of the House of Representatives 
justly styles, " A wide-spread national calamity." 
More than one-third of the States are still 
without the common school ; while but few 
possess normal schools. Add to these start- 
ling facts, the too easily demonstrated asser- 
tion, that in all the States where they exist, 
the majority of the common schools are little 
better than noqe at all ; and we have the real 
condition of education in America. 

Pennsylvania stands in the front rank of 
States as to its educational interests. Yet, what 
do we see here ? In the vicinity of her citie, 
and large towns, flourishing, well-organized, 
thoroughly-taught schools ; but elsewhere ne 
gleet of education almost amounting to utter 
rejection of it. Gigantic efforts have been 
made to develop her natural wealth ; but her 
intellect lies neglected. The '* iron horse," 
civilization's dark charger, dashes scornfully 
past school houses unworthy of the name. 
Fields of luxuriant grain, from hill-tops nod 
to answering fields upon the plain, boasting 
how carefully the husbandman has tilled his 
acres ; but what is the story which that mis- 
erable hut in that obscure corner, neglected 
and weather-beaten, the district school house, 
shamefacedly tells? Mapless, apparatusless, 
comfortless, it proclaims the sad fact that pop- 
ular education in Pennsylvania is still an idea. 

We know of no better criterion by which to 
determine the popular estimate of education in 
a community, than its school houses. That 
which we value, we surround with comfort and 
elegance. No care, no effort, no expense is 
spared to manifest our esteem. If the people 
of Pennsylvania, therefore, are earnest in the 
cause of education, if they are devotees at the 
shrine of Minerva; why are her altars pro- 
tected by such miserable roofs ? Ah ! these 
insignificant, tumble-down, out-of-the-way 
school houses tell a doleful tale of our State. 
They proclaim most emphatically that base- 
born Plutus is far dearer to the popular heart 
than the blue-eyed queen of Olympus, brain- 
cradled Athena. 

Yet neglected as her altars are, still, in too 
many cases, they deserve better priests than 
minister at them. Many of the teachers who 
preside in these miserable school houses are 
ignorant, many vicious, and some even only 
half-witted. Into such hands is committed the 
mental and moral training of a majority of the 
one million of children in Pennsylvania. 

Fearful are the consequences. To every 
child, his school days are his apprenticeship for 
civilized society. As, in any mechanical trade. 



the skill and efficiency of the master determiiie 
the character of his apprentice ; so here, in this 
workshop of manhood and womanhood, the 
master's influence is omnipotent. Sad indeed it 
is, when the youth of a community are appren- 
ticed to ignorance, vice or stupidity. Time 
can not estimate the evils, eternity alone may 
unfold them. 

The remedy of this evil is found in the 
State Normal School. 

Ultimately designed to reach the masses, it 
seeks to do it in the only effective way, by pro- 
viding thoroughly trained teachers. Thus, ts 
soon as they can be prepared, well instructed, 
skillful teachers will be sent to every hamlet 
and every neighborhood, to supplant the in- 
competent incumbents now officiating in the 
sanctuaries of popular knowledge. 

We need not enter into a full discussion of 
the peculiar features of the Normal School 
which make it so efficient a means of useful- 
ness. To mention them is all that is neccs- 
sary in order to demonstrate their wisdom : 

It makes teaching a profession, thus giving 
the teacher standing in society. 

Too long has the profession of school teach- 
ing been the refuge of the incompetent and 
broken down of other professions. This will 
elevate it to an honored calling, demanding 
the highest talent, and paying for it. Instead 
of being the dernier resort of the lame in body, 
and the weak in mind ; of broken down minis- 
ters, and unsuccessful lawyers ; or the stepping 
stone of young aspirants to more honorable 
and lucrative callings; it is itself taking rank 
above them all, not even giving place, in effi- 
ciency and influence for good to the pulpit. 
Young men and women may, henceforth, look 
up to school teaching as worthy of their 
highest ambition, and making them honored 
and respected. 

It grades teachers according to merit ; thus 
encouraging a healthful, honorable emulation. 

It secures permanent employment for the 
capable, thus encouraging earnest men to en- 
ter it. 

Its jharity, while not sufficient to encourage 
in idleness, induces those who would devote 
themselves to the work to persevere. 

Its connection with the State gives it charac 
ter, and assures its graduates of consideration. 
As the children of the Commonwealth, they 
are entitled to, and may demand its support. 

Its careful supervision by the school officials 
of the State, subjects it to a healthful restraint, 
while its dependence upon private corporations 
secures for it local support, and that individual 
enterprise in administration, without which 
such institutions must fail. 
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Thus by its adaptability to the needs of the 
people, its already-tested efficiency and its care- 
ful, genercus conduction, the Normal School 
System of Pennsylvania deserves and demands 
the hearty support of every true lover of the 
State. 

We have said that the ultimate aim of the 
Normal School is the education of the people ; 
and that it seeks to do this, by the most direct 
and efficient means — the proper education of 
teachers. 

It remains to discuss the kind of training 
teachers should receive to fit them for their 
great work. Jn Prussia, where the Normal 
School has existed for nearly a century, and 
has attained its greatest efficiency, the govern- 
ment has full control of it. The rulers act 
from the maxim — that whatever, you would 
have appear in a nation's life, you must put into 
its schools. Therefore it arrays all the mighty 
influence of its elaborate school system on the 
side of a despotic monarchy. May not our 
own school system, with far greater consistency 
and more worthy results, be marshalled for the 
support of our government, whose strength and 
and permanence depend upon popular intelli- 
gence and virtue ? Whatever we would have 
appear in American life, we must put into our 
schools. 

Would we make our citizens clear, ' precise, 
self-reliant thinkers we must make our teachers 
eminently so. Their knowledge must be 
something more definite than a filing generaliza- 
tion, a surface acquaintance with a few facts of 
science, a mechanical skill in doing as the rule 
directs. They must be thorough, scholars, 
able to tell the whys and wherefores of the 
branches they attempt to teach. Otherwise 
their service in the school room will only en- 
courage and maintain that indiscriminate habit 
of indefinite thinking whick leads to false- 
hood, confusion and error. 

First, then : Such a course of instruction 
should be adopted in the Normal School as will 
develop the intellectual powers of teachers 
most accurately and fully. 

Again : If we would have purity of morals 
and love of virtue, prominent features of Ame- 
rican life, we must put them into her schools. 
Intelligence alone cannot make a people truly 
prosperous. Sound moral habits must enforce 
and exemplify the benefits of education ; 
otherwise, intelligence only refines vice. The 
teacher*s influence for good or evil, in this re- 
spect, is almost omnipotent. Those who look 
up to him for instruction, learn to trust him 
implicitly. He is the ideal man of the com- 
munity, and is imitated, whether worthy of 
imitation or not. His unseemly jests, his scoffs 



at purity, his evil practices, are so many giant 
blows struck at the pillars of social virtue. 
Hence the second important feature of the 
instruction teachers should receive, is that 
which will develop in them a virtuous charac* 
ter, and correct their habits. 

We would go a step farther, and give to the 
teacher thorough religious instruction ; not 
merely because such instruction will cause him 
to look upon Christianity as the crowning glory 
of man's entire development, but because it 
will deepen and tone his character, and give 
a seriousness and sense of responsibility which 
cannot but ennoble. It will teach him, in 
his intercourse with people of every shade of 
belief, to avoid unnecessary offence to denomi- 
national prejudice, while maintaining the in- 
tegrity of essential truths. 

Thus far, we fear no dispute as to the in- 
struction necessary to secure efficient teachers. 
We, however, propose to go a step farther 
still, and claim that music, and painting, and 
even sculpture, should have a very prominent 
place in the curriculum of the Normal School. 
This is necessary as a preservative agency. 

In every human soul, God has implanted a 
desire for happiness, which must find its grati- 
fication in pure or impure pleasures. In the 
former case, it is a powerful means of moral 
development ; in the latter, it is equally pow- 
erful to degrade. To direct and satisfy this 
desire, a taste for the beautiful is added. The 
cultivation of this taste, and its direction to 
worthy objects, is one of the most sure means 
of arresting the naturally downward tendency 
of mankind. 

That such is the case, is shown by the use 
God makes of it in His economy of Providence. 
He seeks to ennoble man by direct appeals to 
his finer sensibilities. He would make him, 
not only a being of high intellectual culture 
and pure moral development ; but an enjoying 
being also. Hence His whole economy shows 
a constant purpose to elevate by pleasing. For 
this He has made our world beautiful beyond 
description ; for this. He decks the field with 
flowers, and the forest with quiet grandeur ; 
for this. He gives voices of exquisite melody to 
the birds, and brooks, and breezes ; for this. 
He paints the sunset sky with inimitable bril- 
liancy. All this beauty and harmony are not 
diffused around us merely to amuse, as we throw 
toys to kittens for their enjoyment. Such treat- 
ment would be a mockery of our intelligence. 
They are intended to ennoble us ; and their 
influence is greater than we can estimate. 

Shall we, in our efforts to elevate the people, 
neglect an instrumentality which God teaches 
us is so effective ? Can we afix)rd to leave un- 
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cultured that taste for the beautiful and harmo- 
nious which alone can give worthy objects upon 
which man's longings for happiness may satisfy 
themselves ? It needs no argument to prove 
that moral purity can never be maintained in 
a community where no pure sources of amuse- 
ment exist. Hence, as an ennobling agency, 
and as a means of keeping the public morals 
from decay, we plead for more attention to 
music and painting in normal and in district 
schools. 

In conclusion : we hail the Normal School 
as the cheering exponent of a healthful and 
growing appreciation of the value ot popular 
education. Thus is heralded that glorious time 
for mankind, when the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge shall be only sweet to the taste. 



FAMILY, SCHOOL, AND CHURCH.* 

COL, C. CORNFORTH. 

Ladies and Gsntlemzk : In attempting to speak of 
these three institutions, within the appointed twenty or 
thirty minutes, either one of which might well occupy an 
hour, I must be content with treating them in fragments, 
rather than offering any thing like a complete discussion, 
I purpose to occupy the time allotted me in this Associa- 
tion, in speaking of the Family, the School and the 
Church as educators of youth. 

In the diversity of labor to be accomplished by these 
institutions there is no collision. What is rightly taught 
in the family, should be encouraged in the school, and 
sanctioned by the church. When there is intelligence, 
wisdom, and goodness, the parent, the teacher and the 
preacher, supplement each other*s tasks^ Indeed the co- 
operation is so complete, and the work of the one so 
blends with that of the others, that it would be impossi- 
ble to set definite and fixed bounds to either. But, not- 
withstanding this concurrence of action, each institution 
has its own Sphere of specific activities. 

The Family shall be first to claim our attention. Home 
influence has justly been regarded, by those who reflect, 
as the most powerful agency, in giving tone to health and 
physical development, as well as to mental, moral and 
religious culture. 

Is is obviously the duty of parents to care for, and 
maintain their children during the years of minority. 
That this is God*s design, is manifest from the innate 
impulses of parental affecuon. Nature, or rather God 
himself, throws the frail infant chiefly upon the tender 
care of the mother, while the less tender charge of the 
father increases with growing strength and ripeness. God- 
given parental feelings clearly indicate that parents, and 
not strangers, should watch over and supply the wants of 
their children. 

Parents al»o should labor to secure the health and phyii- 
cal development of their offspring. Much of human suf- 
fering is the result of parental ignorance, carelessness, or 
crime. With glowing health, a vigorous constitution, 
and a succulent, luxurious life, it is a joy to live. But 
when suffering debilitates, and pain ceaselessly gnaws at 
the vitals, existence b death " long-drawn out.** It is 
therefore the imperative duty of parents to do atl within 
their power to secure to their offspring a healthy physical 

*Bead before fhe PennsylTanla State Teasters* Ab- 
aooiation at its late session. 



development by attending to their dress, food, exercise^ 
employment, recreation, and in short, to the entire habits 
of their life, — everything which acts upon the physiad 
constitution. There should be neither too great hard- 
ships, nor too much indulgence. Either extreme is an im- 
morality on the part of parents. 

Again, parents should train up their children in habits 
of industry and economy. In the Twelve Tables of the 
ancient Romans was this law : Let not a son whose 
father so far neglected his education as not to teach him 
a trade, be obliged to maintain his ftther in want.** This 
law had its foundation in justice. In this gencndon^ 
how frequently does the child, who is not Uught the 
value of labor, time and money, bring upon himself and 
parents sorrow, shame and remorse. This is the severe 
penalty of no human enactment, but of God*s broken 
law. And this wrong does not stop with the panuhmeot 
of the spoiled child and indulgent and negligent parent. 
Society receives an injury and gets no good, except it be a 
fearful warning. If parents fail to train op their children 
in habits of industry and economy they are guiltj of 
criminal neglecL 

It is also the duty of parents to ensure to their child- 
ren menul culture. At first they are directly responsible 
for the training of their opening mental faculties ; and in 
maturer years they are under the most binding obligations 
to give to them the advanUges of a good school, and to 
encourage them in the pursuit of knowledge. The fun- 
ily through which the pupil comes into school, b in many 
respects the foundation of that culture which appears in 
the riper years of life. 

The mental faculties begin to develop earlier than we 
are disposed to think. Half-unconscious as many ima- 
gine an infant to be, it actually learns more the first year 
of its baby-life, than the disciplined mind of mature age 
ever did. And during the few years that immediately 
follow, acquisitions are made with marvelous fiicility. At 
the age of four years, the child has learned the name of 
almost every object of the thousands that are within the 
circle of his observation ; knows sufficiently well the 
workings of the household, to give orders to serrants ; 
has learned enough of parental human nature to success- 
fully defy the laws of the domestic realna, though rvled 
over by an emperor and an empress ; has obtained quite a 
knowledge of moral science, logic and theology ; and, 
greater than all other child-achievements, it has acquired 
a fluency in the use of a language, not one sound or sylla- 
ble of which it had the least conception at the beginaiog 
of its brief career. 

While there should be no forcing of the mind during 
the period of its rapid development, too great care cannsC 
be exercised to start the thoughts in the right channels j 
for, besides the acquisitions made, the mind, in the 
meanwhile, receifes many germs which will, in subse- 
quent time, bring forth fruit after their kind. And for 
the quality of this seed the family alone is responsible, 
from the fact that the sowing is, or should be, done at 
home. 

But at length there is a great event in the history of 
the young immortal. With face and hands washed, (it 
is hoped,) and equipped with the inevitable and irrepress- 
ible primer, the little pilgrim, obedient to parental man- 
dates, wends his way to school for the first time | like 
the patriarch of old, journeying at the bidding of God, to 
a country he knew not of. Coyly, yet hopefully, the 
child enters upon a new world — the world of the school 
room. 

On this account, however, parenal anxiety does not 
cease. Responsibility, instead of being all given over to 
the teacher, increases in magnitude. The dangers and 
toils of the new life demand greater watchfulness on the 
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part of parents. And the ^ther or mother, worthy of 
the name, follows, with ever-growing solicitude, the child 
tlirough his early school-day scenes \ comforting him in 
his defeats, and rejoicing with him in his victories. And 
as the child merges into youth and is learning the first 
lessons in self-reliance, the parents* studiousness to direct 
and assist, knows no abating. What can in reason be 
done to make the way less rugged, and the race more 
swift, is bestowed without grudging. Nothing is omitted 
that may lighten the daily task. 

And when hard toil has merited praise, the "well 
done is so feelingly and sincerely spoken, that the bright 
scarlet flashes on the young cheek, and the parent seeking 
to reward, is himself rewarded a thousand fold. 

One great hindrance to the success of our common- 
school system u to be found, not in the system itself, but 
in the family. Parents must value what the school can 
give, before they will make proper exertion, and if cir- 
cumstances demand, self-denial, to secure to their off- 
spring its full benefits. Clothing and books should be in 
readiness, and work should be done, so that children may 
attend school the first day of each term. There should 
be no cutting off parts of several school days during the 
week. Children should be taught that to be absent or 
tardy, without a valid excuse, is a fault nearly akin to 
crime. When parents truly value an education, the 
teachings of home will produce similar sentiments in their 
children ; and the public opinion of the boys and girls 
will be in favor of punctuality, regularity, good conduct, 
and diligence. 

When the parents of our State shall awake to the mag- 
nitude of their responsibility, in the education of their 
offspring, and put forth their hands and take and give to 
their children the great boon which a generous State has 
laid at their very doors, it will be a bright, proud day for 
Pennsylvania. 

And last to be mentioned, though not least in impor- 
tance, is the duty of parents to give to their children a 
moral and rtlighui training and education. Nowhere so 
well as in the family can the principles of morality, and 
the truths of Christianity, be implanted in the mind. 
The susceptibility of the young to impressions, and their 
respect and reverence for their parents, give special signi- 
ficance to the lessons of the fireside. By both precept 
and example, and by every means, should parents endea- 
vor to train up their children in habits of truth, virtue, 
and godliness ; and provide for them moral and religious 
culture. Every prudential consideration, of both time 
and eternity, should constrain parents to nurture their 
offspring in morality and religion. 

II. I will now speak of the School, meaning, of 
course, the Common School, or instruction at the ex 
pense of the State. 

A republic can not long endure, when the masses of 
the people are without intelligence. In proportion to 
the ignorance of the people must the State approach, 
either in form or spirit, towards a monarchy ; since, if 
the masses are incapable of self-government, the control 
must, of necessity, devolve upon the few. When gross 
ignorance prevails, authority ineviubly centres in a mon- 
arch and his nobles. That universal education is a ne- 
cessity in a State where the sovereign power is exercised 
by representatives elected by the people, is a s?lf-evidcnt 
truth. The existence of a republic rests upon the general 
intelligence of its citizens, and were every parent intelli- 
gent, and possessed of a competency, and thus prepared to 
value, and able to secure to his children an education, the 
cause might safely be left to individual direction. But 
until there shall be great changes in our society, this can 
not be done. 

Many parents within the bounds of our State are un- 



educated, and are settled down in a sort of animal con- 
tent. They look upon a book with the eye of an ox. 
They have no wish that their children shall not be as 
they are. These need to be reached by the common 
school, and lifted above the low level of their parents. 

Again, there is a large, and, in many instances, a 
worthy class of our citizens, who are poor, and have not 
the means to educate their children at their own expense. 
The Common School carries light and happiness into 
many of the otherwise dark and desolate corners of so- 
ciety. Could the inner history of men and women be 
brought to light, it would appear that many, in our Com- 
monwealth, who now are industrious and respected, and 
fill places of usefulness, would, were it not for the Com- 
mon School, have pursued a far different and far less 
worthy career ; and that thousands upon thousands have 
received from the same source, that measure of intelli- 
gence which has made them better citizens, better fathers 
and mothers, and which has brought them into a higher 
range of existence, and thus immeasurably multiplied and 
heightened the joys of life. Compare the present condi- 
tion of multitudes of our citizens and youth, who have 
received an education at our common schools, defective 
as that education may be, with the condition in which 
they would ineyitabl3^ have been, had not the State es- 
tablished a system oiF public instruction, and the com- 
parison shows a contrast as striking as that between light 
and darkness. The necessity and benefits of a system of 
general education, it would therefore seem, must be evi- 
dent to every thoughtful mind. 

Let us then inquire, what should the common school 
aim to accomplish } The chief work of the common 
school should be to teach those things which will be of 
use, (using the word uit in its broadest sense,) in after 
years. First of all, let the child learn reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, as a knowl- 
edge of these branches is of first necessity in the transac- 
tions of life. And, if the time to be spent at school per- 
mit, to these then might be added book-keeping, history, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, physiology, astronomy, and 
kindred branches. A knowledge of these would fit one 
to follow with credit any probable occupation, besides be- 
ing a source of inexhaustible enjoyment through life. 

It is sometimes said that mental discipline should be 
the first and chief work of the school. But I hold that 
the common school should embrace no branch of study 
merely for the sake of mental discipline. That it b im- 
portant to train the mind to reflect and to investigate, 
and to act in a given direction earnestly and continuously, 
is not denied. Knowledge without the ability to think 
makes a knowing fool. But while placing great value 
upon mental discipline, I maintain that the field of use- 
ful knowledge is sufficiently broad and difficult to give 
the mind all needed exercise. 

If the studies above enumerated are mastered, not 
" gone over" or " been through," but learned, there need 
be no going out of the way to find some steep up-hill for 
the mind to climb. Men who work in rolling-mills 
don*t go to a gymnasium to swing dumb-bells. Let the 
teacher teach and the pupil learn those things that are of 
use, and the mental discipline will take care of itself. 

In speaking of tl e aims of the common school, it is 
in place to remark that it is not its special province to 
to teach the truths of Christianity. It is not meant by 
this that religion should be cast out of the schools. There 
should be daily the reading of the Scripture and the offer- 
ing of prayer. And above all, the teacher, by a noble, 
manly and devout life, should win the children under his 
charge to those things that are true and honest and just 
and pure and lovely and of good report. The facts as 
shown by the school superintendents throughout the State, 
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are gratifying tli that respect, though there is room fcr 
improvement. And the amount of moral and religious 
instruction imparted to the youth in our schools is far 
greater than these reports she w. How many incidents of 
the school-room are turned to good account in giving les- 
sons in morals ? How often is the Bible referred to as the 
word of God, and appealed to as final authority ? Besides, 
the children are at school but six hours out of the twenty- 
four, the remaining time they are, or should be within 
the influence of home. Essential as is a knowledge of 
religious truths, the commt n school does not aim, and 
should not aim, to make them subjects of direct and sys- 
tematic instruction. The great principles of the Chris- 
tian religion may, and should, be taught incidentally, — 
and especially sliould they be exemplified hy the force of 
example. But creeds, catechisms and systems of theology 
have no place in a school supported at the public expense, 
when s jciety is made up, as ours is, of believers in adverse 
creeds. 

III. The church, of which I would now speak, with 
its pulpits ?nd Sunday sciiools, is established for this very 
purpose. What is begun at home, in the way of religious 
instruction, may be carried on towards completion by the 
teachings of the Lord*s day. This is one of the grand 
designs of church organization. Its primary object is not 
to teach reading, arithmetic and the natural sciences, but 
to teach and enforce God*s word. But while this is true, 
it may, and does, encourage literary and scientific pursuits. 

The Gospel, in fact, does much for mankind which is 
not directly Christian \ and among its beneficial works is 
the education of all. Its works are slow and silent like 
leaven, assimilating, and not violently destroying like an 
advancing army, and then recreating and reconstructing. 
The Gospel is indeed a leveller, not however by bringing 
the few djwn, but by lifting the many up. Art and lit- 
erature, though highly cultivated under Pagan civilization, 
could be enjoyed by few onl- ; while a Christian civiliza- 
tion would bring every member of society up to the en- 
joyment of them. The common school is a result of 
Christianity. Though the pulpit may not always have 
been the first to discover and proclaim its importance, yet 
the spirit of an enlarged and wise benevolence, which 
would give intelligence to all, is directly traceable to the 
teachings of Christ. 

Let our Church confine herself to teaching the doc- 
trines and morals of the Gospel. The Divine word is 
the appointed instrumentality of the Spirit to bring sin- 
ners into fellowship with each other and with their Cre- 
ator. Let the " truth and the way and the life," as 
taught and exemplified by our Lord, be the themes of 
pulpit instruction. Literature, art and science are not 
taught in God*s revelation, and it is not the province of 
the pulpit, whose office it is to expound that revelation, to 
give Icbsons in grammar, astronomy or architecture. This 
is pre-eminently the business of the school and not of 
the church. 

Let the Family provide for the physical, intellectual, 
moral and religious culture of its members ; let the 
Church, with its pulpit and Sunday school, indoctrinate 
the ycung in the truths and the life of the Gospel ; let 
the Common School observe and casually teach those 
doctrines and live that life, but chiefly let it give lessons 
in letters and science : so shall the education of our 
youth be rounded and full. 

I will now for a moment consider objections which 
may be made to some of the positions taken in this re- 
port. 

It may be said, that unless positive religious instruction 
be made part of the duties of the Common School, many of 
the youtii of our Commonwealth, who have no religious 
training at home, and who do not attend on the minis- 



trations of the Sabbath,, will grow up to be educated, bat 
godless men and women. Grant this to be the case- 
But it is no fault of the Common School. Ic is the 
business of the Church to search out and bring within ita 
influence godless wanderers. 

Again, it may be objected, that an education, no part 
of which it directly religious, is dangerous; — xh^t it 
manu^ctures rogues and villains to prey upon society. 
To this it may be answered that statistics of crime sbow^ 
beyond reasonable doubt, what is directly opposite to be 
true; that a diffusion of knowledge not only does itaC 
I&crease, but that it is a potent agency in diminisJuo^ 
crime. 

It is also sometimes said that a difiijsicn of knowledge 
engenders heresies. This objection is a scandal to oar 
religion and false. The leaders in heresy may or may 
not be educated. But who are the dupes } Are they, 
as a class, the enlightened or the unenlightened? Whete, 
for instance, does Brigham Young do the most of his 
recruiting } It need not be said that a very large majority 
of his followers are picked up fr&m among the dark, un- 
taught m:<8ses of the Old World. 

But, perhaps, some good, one-eyed, pious soul may 
whisper, Could not the public funds be proportionately 
divided among the various religious societies, and denom- 
inational schools be established, in which positive reli- 
gious instruction might be given This would be im- 
practitable. Schools would be so multiplied that the ex- 
pense of sustaining them would be increased to such an 
extent as to become burdensome and even impossible to 
many. Such distribution of funds would, in large por- 
tions of the State, do away with all instruction. And in 
every community, some general and systematic plan 
education must be cheaper and more efHcient, then when 
left to desultory and capricious action. And besides, 
were it possible to supplant the common school system 
by an ecdesiastieal system of education, it would not be 
desirable. It would tend to intensify sectarianism, which 
is already sufficiently intense The associations of the 
common school, help to break down the walls of exdu- 
siveness which the religious dencminations would beild 
up around themselves. The interests of a community or 
a State, are best subserved, by providing a similarity of 
culture and discipline, which shall, so far as may be, se- 
cure sameness of thinking, feeling and habitude. The 
tendency of the common school is to unite the people of 
a community or State into one complete whole; while 
parish or denominational schools would promote clan- 
nishness, and divide society into petty warring iragmenta. 

The well-being of communities and of the State de- 
mands common rather than sectarian schools. And it is 
gratifying to know that the common-school system of 
Pennsylvania is steadily and surely growing in the favor 
of her citizens. That this is so, is evident from the fact 
that successive Legislatures appropriate with ever larger 
liberality for its support; from the increasing number of 
large, commodious, and elegant school structuies spring- 
ing up in every quarter of our great Commnn%%ealth; from 
the increasing number that attend the common schools; 
from the larger salaries paid to teachers, and the higher 
qualifications required of them; fvcm the ih.ongs of 
young men and women that press into our normal schools; 
and fi-om the tone of public opinion whenever expressed. 
In short, exc^y fact that has bearing upon the system 
either near or remote, demonstrates that the plan of gen- 
eral instruction adopted by our State, which is "by the 
people, and of the people, and for the people," is becom- 
ing more and more appreciated and valued, and gives 
cause to hope that the measure of success already attained, 
of which we are justly proud, is but a crude, imperfect 
fragment of what shall be hereafter. 
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DUTIES OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 



Our school law says : 

'* The election of school directors is one of 
the most important duties the citizen is called 
on to perforin." •* It is no less than the selec- 
tion of those who, through the school, are to 
mould the minds and morals of the rising 
generation — in other words, the character of 
Pennsylvania during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. It is not merely the .election 
of persons to lay taxes, locate schools, or build 
school houses. Citizens, as parents and patri- 
ots, should always see to it in time, that none 
bat fit men be chosen to the office." 

They arc to say whethei we are to have 
good or bad teachers j whether we shall have 
good or defective school houses ; they are to 
say whether each and every individual of 
proper age shall have the opportunity of re- 
ceiving a common school education j they are 
to say whether the rising generation shall be 
intelligent, industrious, healthy, honest and 
useful, or whether the young of the present 
day shall grow up ignorant, superstitious, de- 
formed, wicked and ragged. There is a cer- 
tain class of people, however, by whom all 
these things are overlooked, or who are guided 
by the "almighty dollar," and see nothing fur- 
ther, — who would sooner see the young of the 
present day sink to the level of brutes than pay 
a little tax to educate them. And, important 
as the office of school director is, great as , 
the responsibilities are that rest upon a board, ^ 
men are elected to build school-houses, employ 
teachers and fix their salaries, visit schools 
to see how they are taught and governed, who 
know no more about teaching than the Hot- 
tentot docs of the telegraph or steam engine. 
It is, indeed, hard for a teacher to see a man 
come into his school room to see how he gov- 
erns and how the scholars "larn," who does 
not know whether a class recites well or not; 
who docs not know whether the teacher or his 
scholars arc wrong, and who, when he leaves 
the school, knows no more than to say whether 
the scholars were quiet or not — the quietest 
being, according to his views, the best school. 

What would the physician think (if the law 
would require him ^o be watched as it does the 
teacher), if a man who had never studied med- 
icine, physiology or anatomy, would examine 
his medicine and visit his patients to see whether 
he understands his profession ? What would 



the musician think if a blacksmith was sent to 
tell him where he makes his mistakes ? What 
would the tailor think if the farmer would come 
to teach him to make fits? The teacher has 
not only these or similar things to endure, but 
more. He has to do his work in a room fur- 
nished, and with materials sent, often, by men 
who know no more about his profession than 
the blacksmith is supposed to know about mu- 
sic, or the farmer about tailoring. 

But there are many school directors, and 
others, who say, *' I am not opposed to schools, 
only to these new things in your schools, and to' 
this new way of teaching. Give me the old 
way." Now, I would like to ask these men: 
who are so opposed to improvements in our 
schools, several questions : Why do you not 
plough with a wooden mould-board at your 
plow? Why do you not cut all your grain 
with the sickle? Why don't you rake your 
hay fields with hand-rakes ? Why do you use 
the threshing machine instead of the flails? 
Why, if you are opposed to building school 
houses any better than the old houses, do you 
build such expensive houses and bams; hog 
pens better than our old school houses ; sum- 
mer houses better than your father's dwelling 
houses ? These are improvements without 
which it would be impossible to get along in 
this age ; and we might also add steam-power 
and telegraphs. With all these improvements 
rising up around us, is it not foolish to attempt 
to keep down schools ? On the other hand, 
improvements in common schools go before all 
other improvements. 

I would then say, the first duty of directors 
is to build large, bealtby and convenient school 
bouses. When this is done, and not until this 
is done, will schools improve. Then men 
well have more intelligence. And here I would 
tell the man who will grumble at his taxes, 
your lands will increase in value. I have 
already travelled a little, and I have found, as 
every traveller has, that wherever you sec good 
school houses, the land is higher than where 
school houses arc poor. Packing forty or fifty 
scholars in a school room just large enough to 
jcat them, and with a low ceiling, is murdering 
them by slow degrees. That our ancestors 
many of whom went to schools kept in such 
houses, were stronger and healthier than we 
arc, may be very true ; but ibey attended school 
but a very short time, and the rest of the year 
they were mostly in the open air. They must, 
however, have picked up slight touches of dis- 
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eases which their children may have inherited, 
and continuing in this way, generation after 
generation, until we find dyspepsia and consump- 
tion thrown broadcast over the land. 

Why this is so can be very easily explained. 
In order to be healthy we must have pure air — 
composed of about twenty-one parts oxygen 
and seventy-nine parts- nitrogen. The oxygen 
that enters the lungs unites with the carbon in 
the blood, and is again thrown off*, a part of it 
changed into carbonic acid gas, which is deadly 
poison. It has been found that air breathed 
five times over proves fatal to life. Now, it 
has been found that a scholar requires about 
four cubic feet of air in a mini te, consequently 
a school of fifty scholars would require, in 
order to be healthy, about two hudred cubic 
feet in a minute, and a room 24 by 20 feet, 
and 10 feet high, which is much larger than 
many of our school houses, would contain 
4,860 cubic feet. This fifty scholars would 
inhale in twenty-four minutes. Now, the 
school room, in order to be healthy, should, 
every minute, hare a fresh supply of two hun- 
dred cubic feet of pure air. 

Again, the school room should be warmed 
near, or on, the floor, not only for the purpose 
of warming the feet, but also for the purpose 
of warming the poisonous air — making it light, 
80 that it will ascend to the ceiling to be car- 
ried out through some opening. The larger 
the room the healthiet ; because it will hola 
more air. The ceiling should not be less than 
twelve feet high. 

When we shafl have school directors who 
know how to build proper school houses, one 
great step in human progress will be taken. 
We will then have better teachers, children 
will take more delight in going to school, will 
learn more, and parents will co operate more 
heartily. Exchange, 

SCHOOL-GOVERNMENT. 



SELF-POSSESSION AND QUIETNESS. 

Every teacher who has any right conception 
of his. work feels the importance of good gov- 
ernment in school. One of the first quesiions 
that engage his attention is <*How shall I gov- 
ern successfully ? How shall I govern aright, 
neither too much or too little, be neither too 
strict or too lenient ?" Without pretending to 
give even a proximate answer to this question, 
we would olFer a few suggestions on Self pos- 
session and Quietness on the part of the teach- 
er, as an indispensable condition of true school 
government. There is a power in the teacher 
beyond words, beyond commands, beyond 
rules, which does more to secure efficient gov- 



ernment than all other things combined. The 
teacher may speak with decision, command 
with emphasis, and enforce school -regnlations 
with unvarying strictness, and yet fail of secur- 
ing that kind of government which really pro- 
motes the process of education. His words 
may produce alienation, his commands may 
awaken dislike or anger, his manner of enforc- 
ing rules may arouse a spirit of revolt ; and thus 
his efforts at government may even hinder the 
proper object of his work. 

What he wants, in addition to the qualities 
already named, is self-possession and quietness. 
This is the power that, with reasonable 
firmness, will govern, with very few toordsy or 
commands or rules. 

Every body feels that loud and impatient 
commands are only the mask of feebleness. 
Only those who are conscious of weakness re- 
sort to them. Somehow, too, this is under- 
stood, or, if not understood, at any rate, is felt 
even by children. Sooner or later, usually 
sooner, they will tell whether their teacher has 
any real power, or only pretense. And you 
may be sure that they will not find the power 
that awes and controls them without suggest- 
ing resistance in the noisy, hasty or peevish 
teacher ; but in him who can give his direc- 
tions quietly, and observe disobedience or in- 
subordination with self-possession, they will 
not be slow to discern the power to which 
they will not only see a necessity, but take a 
pleasure, in submitting. 

As an illustration, take the following ex- 
ample. Some years ago the writer taught a 
village school in a community that knew some- 
thing of the old practice of ** barring out the 
master.*' In the main, the school was pleasant 
and interesting. The disposition to obey on 
the part of the pupils was not above the aver- 
age ; and there was the usual school-room ex- 
perience of reproof and correction with their 
concomitants. One day, as the teacher ap- 
proached the school-house, he observed that 
things wore an unusual look. Only the smaller 
children were around the door, and they seemed 
to be interested in something else than play. 
The door and windows of the school-house 
were shut. No one came out, and no one 
went in. All this aroused the teacher's sus- 
picions as to "what was in the wind;" and 
he was not long in making the discovery that 
he was *« barred out." For five years he had 
been a teacher, and yet never such a thing had 
happened to him before. For the first time, 
and the last time, too, he was actually "barred 
out." He had been taught to regard "barring 
out the master " as a vulgar and ignoble pro- 
cedure ; and in this case he felt it to be a most 
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ffensive transaction. But he knew that it 
rouid only complicate matters if he undertook 
o gain admittance by any violent deeds, 
kocordingly, he proceeded to the door, and, 
ft<T finding that it was really locked, quietly 
nd composedly directed the boys, who were 
n high glee over their work, to open the door, 
rhcy hesitated. The teacher repeated the 
rommand in the same unimpassioned but posi- 
iire manner, and was promptly obeyed. The 
>oya felt that the teacher at least supposed him- 
(clf in possession of that kind of power which 
it was best for them to respect. Had he be- 
come excited about the matter, they would, in 
all probability, have concluded that at least in 
Dne way they had him in their power, and so 
would have stood out against him. But he left 
them no room for such a conclusion, and ac- 
cordingly he gained his end. 

It seems to be a principle in mind that all 
personal authority is quiet and collected. The 
following circumstance is a case in point. A 
number of public men were conversing together, 
when President Washington came near. They 
remarked his majestic bearing, and some one 
made the observation that no man could take 
a liberty with him. A vivacious member of 
the group thought otherwise, and readily oficred 
a wager that he could address him in the lan- 
guage of crony familiarity. Some one accepted 
it; and at once the vivacious man walked up 
to Washington, gave him a rude slap on the 
shoulder, with the exclamation, '*How are 
you, old fellow ?" Washington merely turned 
and gave him a look (he knew the man), and 
quietly turned away. But that look so abashed 
the adventurer that he retired hastily to his 
company, and confessed that he would never 
undertake such a thing again. 

A quiet self-possession never fails to com- 
mand respect. It makes the impression that 
the person is conscious of a power that requires 
no special demonstration for its exertion, and 
of resources adequate to the demands of the 
occasion. Children and adults are not long 
in discovering it, and in a manner instinctively 
respect it. It is for the teacher a quality of in- 
estimable value; and every teacher should aim 
to acquire it. It is a quality, however, which 
comparatively few possess in any eminent de- 
gree. Doubtless the elements of it exist more 
or less in every mind of even ordinary capacity, 
but those elements are not brought together. 
The teacher allows himself to be governed by 
his own irregular and perhaps capricious im- 
pulses. He has no government over himself, 
and hence has none over others. He may not 
have become fully conscious of the need of self- 
control in the school-room. 



But if only a few naturally possess these qual- 
ities, the majority of teachers can acquire them 
by a little effort on their part. Let them note 
carefully the failures of every day, make them 
subjects of inquiry and reflection, look at their 
bearings upon the work of the school and their 
own happiness, as well as that of their pupils ; 
let them thus put themselves, as it were, in a 
training school of self-discipline, and they will 
accomplish something of this important work. 
But, above all, let every teacher remember that 
self-control is acquired only through the power 
of true religion. Jesus alone supplies all the aid 
that the conscientious teacher desires. Com- 
munion with God by prayer and the holy 
Scriptures alone imparts the serenity and com- 
posure of heart and mind which are elements 
of character so inestimable in the successful 
teacher. — Illinois Teacher, 



IS A LITTLE MUSIC BETTER THAN 
NONE ? 



We are sometimes asked, whether it is well 
to take up the study of music, unless it can be 
done thoroughly, and carried to some degree 
of perfection. That depends very much upon 
circumstances. If a person intends to devote 
himself to music, as an art or a profession, 
then he should be satisfied only with the high- 
est possible attainments ; but it is one of the 
most valuable characteristics of music, that it 
is a source of pleasure and satisfaction at all 
points of progress. If, therefore, it is to be 
used chiefly as a means of recreation, then it 
may be wisely undertaken, even if it is certain 
that the attainment can only be superficial. It 
is vastly better for a young man to spend his 
evenings at home, playing sacred music, even 
though he can do it only stumblingly in three 
parts, than to be out among scenes of dissipa- 
tion. And here lies the benefit. If he has 
this slight knowledge of music, it may afford 
just the influence he needs to determine him 
to remain at home, instead of going out in gay 
society, where he will be more or fess in the 
way of temptation. We would strongly urge 
parents to encourage their children to develop 
the little germ of talent they may possess. If 
they cannot have access to a piano-forte, buy 
them a small organ, and let the musical feeling 
work itself out. 

Of course we will not be misunderstood as 
counseling superficiality. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that we believe in affording the best 
possible instruction. But in cases where, for 
any reason, that is out of the question, then, we 
say, do the next best thing. Do not give up 
all thought of music because the highest degree 
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of perfection cannot be reached. Put yourself 
in the way of enjoying the lowest walks of the 
art, if higher ones cannot be attained. More- 
over, it may quite possibly happen, that, if a 
beginning is once made, the way may very un- 
expectedly be opened for much greater pro- 
gress than is at first anticipated.- We have 
known some admirable results to flow from 
the smallest, and apparently the most unpro- 
pitious starting-points, in this manner. 

We have alluded in the above remarks to 
instrumental music, but it is by no means to be 
inferred that the same reasoning will not apply 
to the use of the voice. In fact, it applies 
with double force in that direction, for the 
reason that so very much pleasure can be de- 
rived from such moderate acquirements. To 
be able merely to join one's voice with others 
in a simple chorus, is a source of great satis- 
^ction. Yet it is strange how many persons 
there are, witt a fair amount of natural musical 
talent, who will not take the time to familiarize 
themselves sufficiently with the simplest princi- 
ples of music to enable them to enjoy the de- 
lights of social singing. Such persons are sure 
to come to a point in their lives, sooner or 
later, when they regret most deeply that the 
opportunities they enjoyed in their younger 
days for acquiring the rudiments of music were 
so foolishly neglected. It is for this reason 
that we so strongly advise young people to be 
wise in time, and to take advantage of such 
means as may now be within their reach for 
entering, though it may be but a little way, in- 
to the realm of music. 

There is, however, a higher motive than 
mere enjoyment, which ought to lead to this 
same result, viz., the duty that rests upon all 
to prepare themselves to participate in the ex- 
ercises of public worship. It is incumbent 
upon all Christian people, not only to worship 
God in the ways of his appointment, but to do 
so as intelligibly as possible. We do not be- 
lieve that people have a right to neglect the 
development of powers that the Deity has ex- 
pressly called upon them to use in praising 
Him. Since, then, the line of duty runs par- 
allel with one of the purest sources of pleasure 
the world affords, it is very evident that the 
answer to the above question should be affirm- 
ative. It is far better to enjoy a few of the 
results of musical study than to neglect it alto- 
gether. — AT. T, Musical Gazette. 

THE CHILDREN. 



When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 

And the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good night and be kissed ; 



O ! the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in a tender embrace : 
O ! the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face. 

And when they are gone I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood, too lovely to lastj 
Of love that my heart will remember, 

While it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin j 
When the glory of God was about me. 

And the glory of gladness within. 

O ! my heart grows weak as a woman*s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 

When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
Of the tempest of fatft blowing wild j 

! there ^s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 

They are idols of hearts and of households ; 

They are angels of God in disguise \ 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses \ 

His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
O ! those truants from home and from heaven. 

They have made me more manly and mild. 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 

The Kingdom of God to a child. 

1 ask not a life for the dear ones, 

All radiant, as others have done ; 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun 5 
I would pray God to guard them from evil 

But my prayer would bound back to myself \ 
Ah, a seraph may pray for sinner, 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod : 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the wisdom of God : — 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness. 

Where I shut them from breaking a rule \ 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the school. 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 

To traverse its threshold no more ; 
Ah ! how I shall sigh for the dear ones, 

That meet me each morn at the door ! 
I shall miss the " good night" and the kisses, 

Aud the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the (lowers 

That are brought every morning to me. 

I shall miss them at noon and at eve — 

Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices. 

And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended. 

And Death says, " The school is dismissed !'* 
May the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good night and be kissed. DiCKort. 



THE POWER OF ATTENTION. 



In proportion to a man's power of attention 
will be the success with which his labor is re- 
warded. All commencement is difficult, and 
this is more especially true of intellectual cf- 
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fort. When we turn for the first time our 
view upon any given object, a hundred other 
things still retain possession of our thoughts. 
Our'imagination and our memory, to which we 
roust resort for materials with which to illus- 
trate and enliven our new study, accord us their 
aid unwillingly, indeed only by compulsion. 
But if we are vigorous enough to pursue our 
course in spite of obstacles, every step as we 
advance will be found easier, the mind becomes 
more animated and energetic, the distractions 
gradually diminish, the attention is more exclu- 
sively concentrated upon its object, the kindred 
ideas ilow with greater freedom and abundance, 
and afford an easier selection of what is suit- 
able for illustration. 

And so the difference between an ordinary 
mind and the mind of Newton consists princi- 
pally in this, that the one is capable of a more 
continuous attention than the other — that a 
Newton is able, without fatigue, to connect in- 
ference with inference in one long series to- 
ward a determinate end ; while the mai of in- 
ferior capacity is soon obliged to break or let 
fall the thread which he has begun to spin. 
This is, in fact, what Sir Isaac, with equal 
modesty and shrewdness, himself admitted. 
To one who complimented him on his genius, 
he replied that if he had made any discoveries 
it was owing more to patient attention than to 
any other talent. Like Newton, Descartes also 
arrogated nothing to the force of his intellect ; 
what he had accomplished more than other 
men, he attributed to the superiority of his me- 
thod. Nay, genius itself has been analyzed by 
the shrewdest observers into a higher capacity 
of attention. ** Genius," says Helvetius, ** is 
nothing biit a continued attention." ** Genius," 
says Buffbn, is only a protracted patience." 

In the exact sciences, at least," says Cuvier, 
**it is the patience of a sound intellect, when 
invincible, which truly constitutes genius." 
And Chesterfield has also observed that the 
power of applying an attention, steady and un- 
dissipated, to a single object, is the sure mark 
of a superior genius." — Sir William Hamilton. 

THE SUEZ CANAL. 



One by one the barriers to direct intercom- 
munication throughout the world are being re- 
moved, and vast changes in the channels of 
trade are the necessary consequence. The year 
1869 ^"^^ memorable for two of the great- 
est achievements in the way of the removal of 
these barriers that have ever been witnessed^ 
viz., the opening of the Pacific Railroad and 
the completion of the Suez Canal. Of the en- 
crg7> enterprise and skill displayed in the exe- 



cution of these great works it is difficult to speak 
in sufficiently eulogistic terms, nor is the per- 
severance against obstacles of every kind, and 
almost against hope, displayed by the promo- 
ters of them, less worthy of admiration. The 
history of the career of M. De Lesseps is paral- 
leled only by that of Columbus. In both there 
was the same abiding confidence of ultimate 
success, the same patient endurance of scorn, 
insult and invective, the same generous forbear- 
ance of retaliation, and the same heroic cour- 
age, unmoved amid the severest trials. M. De 
Lesseps, however, was more fortunate than 
Columbus, in that he had a warm friend from 
the outset in his cousin, the Empress of the 
French, whereas the other had to win his way 
into the graces of Isabella. It is a curious as 
well as a melancholy fact that benefactors of 
the human race should encounter so much hos- 
tility from those they design to benefit — but so 
it is ! M. De Lesseps was ridiculed as a wild 
dreamer by the leading men of Europe, espe- 
cially those of England, Prussia and Austria. 
Lord Palmerston " pooh-hoohed" the very idea 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, and the 
famous engineer Robert Stephenson decided the 
project as an engineering impossibility. Un- 
fortunately neither of these sagacious prophets 
lived to witness the falsification of their pre- 
dictions. The interested opposition of the 
British Government to the scheme as a French 
design against their Indian Empire, is intelli- 
gible enough ; so is that of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, who feared, and justly, the 
destruction of their monopoly of the overland 
route from Alexandria to Suez ; though history 
will have to say a word about their conduct 
which assuredly will not be flattering. Amer- 
icans may take pride in the fact, that their re- 
presentative in Egypt, Mr. De Leon, who has, 
in the last number of Putnam's Magazine ^ given 
so graphic an account of the undertaking, and 
of M. De Lesseps' career from first to last, was 
from the outset a strenuous supporter pf this 
grand project, while all the representatives of 
other nations (except Holland) were violently 
hostile to it. Nor ought the Emperor of the 
French to go without his meed of praise for 
the powerful and efficient aid he has given. 

With us, however, the main question is, 
what effect will the opening of the Pacific Rail- 
road and the Suez Canal have upon our com- 
merce ? For if it should turn out that the 
through traffic between Europe and Eastern 
Asia will not be diverted, or appreciably af- 
fected, all we shall have gained will be the 
convenience resulting to ourselves by direct and 
easy communication with San Francisco, and 
such Oriental traffic as that port can attract. 
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instead of having to go round by Aspinwall and 
Panama. The Suez Canal will be useless to 
U8« and even to tourists, for the latter, when 
they go to Egypt, go there to see Alexandria, 
Cairo, the Nile and the Pyramids, and to do 
this they must resort to the old line of travel. 
Can our great railroad route compete with the 
cheaper and more convenient transit by water ? 
The London Economist y the great organ of Brit- 
ish commerce, puts the matter thus: From 
London to Canton via Suez, it is 10,000 miles ; 
from New York to Canton via Panama, 1 1,500; 
from New York to Canton by Pacific Railroad, 
10,500; London to Canton by Pacific Rail- 
road, 13,500; New York to Canton via Suez 
Canal, 1 1,500. Or, taking time as the test for 
the transit from London, it will compare as 
follows by their route and ours : By Marseilles 
and Bombay, London to Hong Kong, 39 days ; 
New York and San Francisco, 47 days; do. 
London to Shanghai, 43 ; do. 43 ; do. London 
to Yokohama, 48 ; do. 48 days. 

By the distance-test, London has the advan- 
tage over New York by sea to Canton, of 1,500 
miles, and by land of 500 ; and by the time- 
test, London has greatly the advantage, except 
in the case of Yokohama. But it must not be 
forgotten that the sea route has an immense ad- 
vantage over a route of part land, part sea, in 
saving of transhipment. There is no need to 
dwell upon the importance of this fact, as it is 
thoroughly understood by all merchants. The 
question then arises whether it will not become 
imperatively necessary to do for the Isthmus of 
Darien what M. De Lesseps has done for the 
Isthmus of Suez. — Pbila. Ledger, 

PRACTICAL. 



The Massachusetts Teacher contains the fol- 
lowing practical, truthful, and well put sug- 
gestions : — 

Too often is it the fact that teachers, after 
having acquired familiarity with certain branches 
of study, are content with their acquisitions. 
Knowing enough^ in their o%vn estimation, to 
carry their pupils through the course assigned, 
they are careless about increasing their know- 
ledge. They cease to grow; become mere 
pedagogues. To this large class of teachers is 
justly chargeable much of the disrespect with 
which too many educated people regard the 
occupation of teaching. A teacher ought to 
know all that he has occasion to teach, and a 
j;reat deal n^ore. He should possess an ever- 
increasing store of knowledge, from which he 
may draw at pleasure, and with which he may 
command the admiration of his pupils, and 
the respect of the community. 



We ought to keep ourselves well informed 
in regard to the various edacational movements 
of the day, that we may have a clear under- 
standing of their purpose; be able to judge 
wisely of their merits, and be ready to take 
advantage of such new thoughts and instru- 
mentalities as promise to aid us in the diacharge 
of our duties. 

We ought to draw what benefit we can from 
new educational publications, whether in the 
form of text-books, or of periodicals. As an 
intelligent mechanic is quick to adopt new and 
improved tools, appropriate to his trade, a 
teacher should be ever ready to seize upon 
whatever good thoughts, principles, and meth- 
ods have been wrought out by other educators. 
A new book must be poor, indeed, if it con- 
tain nothing new ; and a single really new and 
valuable thought is often worth more than the 
cost of a volume. A teacher needs his library 
of professional books just as much as a doctor, 
who is not a quack, needs his works on medi- 
cine ; or a clergyman his works on theol<^y, 
and the religious discussions of the times ; or a 
lawyer, his numerous legal commentaries and 
reports. It is idle to expect that the business 
of teaching shall hold a high place among re- 
cognized professions until teachers themselves 
believe, and act as if they believe, that true 
teaching is both a science and an art, demanding 
profound and long-continued study, involving 
principles and methods of great imporuncc, 
and giving occasion for the exercise of the 
highest faculties, and qualities of the mind and 
heart. So long as the mass of teachers ignore 
all professional reading, are content to go in 
the ruts which they have made, or others have 
made for them, and depend only upon certain 
stereotyped ways and means, without consider- 
ing the principles upon which good teaching is 
based; teachers generally must fail to com- 
mand that respect which ought to be liberally 
given to those whose chief work is to develop, 
instruct, and adorn the intellectual, and moral 
natures of the young. 



THE SILENT PREACHER. 

A merchant who had been a worldly, god- 
less man, was hopefully converted and united 
with the church of Christ. On being asked 
what had been more especially the means of 
his conversion, he replied, " the example of 
one of my clerks." He went on to say that 
this young man was one " whose religion 
was in his life rather than in his tongue. When 
I uttered an oath he never reproved me, but I 
could see that it deeply pained him. When I 
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J] into a passion and behaved in a violent 
lanner, though he spoke no word to that ef- 
^» 1 could see how painful the scene was to 
im. respect for him led me to restrain 

lyaeir in his presence^ and gradually break my- 

€>f both these habits. In fact, this man, 
[thougH he never spoke a word to me on the 
abject of religion, exercised an influence for 
ood over me wielded by no other human being. 

bitn» under God, I am indebted nrore than 
o any other for the hope which I now have 
\€ eternal life through Jesus Christ/' 

No doubt this clerk little thought of the in- 
[uence he was exerting, and no doubt the mer- 
rbant failed to see the most powerful agent 
vhich this man brought to bear upon him. 
Doubtless silent prayer went up to God for 
his employer daily, and perhaps hourly. A 
[ife that can exert such an influence must be a 
Qfe of constant prayer. 

How sad it is that oftentimes the very op- 
posite of this influence is exerted by Christians. 
The unconscious influence neutralizes all they 
aeek directly to accomplish for Christ. Let a 
suspicion of a person's sincerity, or perfect up- 
rightness in dealing, steal into the heart, and 
all his public prayers and exhortations will 
seem only like the idle wind. The same is 
true of many other forms of sin. 

How Is it with our unconscious influence ? 



RESPECT THE BODY. 



Respect the body, dear men and women ! 
Speak of it reverently, as it deserves. Don't 
take it into an unworthy place ; give it sun- 
shine, pure air and exercise. Be conscientious 
as to what you put down its throat. Remem- 
ber what is fun to the cook and confectionery 
trades may be death to it. Give it good, 
wholesome food ; let it be on intimate terms 
with friction and soap and water ; and especi- 
ally don't render it ridiculous by your way 
of dressing it. 

Recognize the dignity of your body ; hold it 
erect when you are awake, and let it lie out 
straight when you're asleep. Don't let it go 
through the world with little mincing steps or 
great gawky strides ; don't swing its arms too 
much and don't let them grow limp from inac- 
tivity. Resolve to respect its shoulders, its 
back, and its fair proportions generally and 
straightway shall " stoops," and wriggles, and 
"grecian bends" be unknown forever. 

Respect the body — give it what it requires 
«nd no more. Don't pierce its ears, strain its 
eyes, or pinch its feet ; don't roast it by a hot 
fire all day, and smother it under a heavy bed 
covering all night; don't put it in a cold 
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draught on slight occasions, and don't nurse or 
pet it to death ; don't dose it with doctor stu^ ; 
and above all, don't turn it into a wine cask or 
chimney. Let it be " warranted not to smoke" 
from the time your manhood takes possessson. 

Respect the body ; don't over-rest, or over 
love it, and never debase it, but be able to lay 
it down when you are done with it, a well- 
worn but not misused thing. Meantime, treat 
it at least as well as you would your pet horse 
or hound, and my word for it, though it will 
not jump to China at a bound, you'll find it a 
most excellent thing to have, especially in the 
country. — Hearth and Home, 



SPELLING. 

The best teachers have ceased to confine 
their scholars to oral exercises in spelling. If 
any one method is to be adhered to, we think 
that of written exercises the most desirable; 
but, in our opinion, instruction in orthogra- 
phy should be varied, not only to add interest, 
but to more thoroughly practicalize it. There 
are many really good spellers, orally, who 
make sad mistakes when spelling at the point 
of a pen. For such there seems no recourse 
but diligent practice upon written exercises. 
The eye needs training as much as the tongue 
or memory. 

It is a fact, that what the hand commits to 
paper, the brain longest retains. Something in 
the mechanical operation of writing down, 
more deeply impresses the mind. Yet we 
would have no teachers do away with oral 
exercises entirely. More advanced scholars 
should be required to task their memory in 
spelling, as in other branches of study, without 
any lid whatever. Oral exercises can be ren- 
dered intensely interesting, and therefore highly 
beneficial ; and it should be the aim of each 
teacher to make spelling as attractive as possi- 
ble. Words are the stock in trade of many a 
man, and it is very essential that a correct ren- 
dering and use of them be early acquired. To 
this end, let them be given vocally and in writ- 
ing, and often repeated. So shall there be 
fewer inaccuracies in the letters of even edu- 
cated men and women ; so shall we who are 
favored with the productions of gifted writers 
be less tormented by errors in orthography 
which are inexcusable — Rural New Torker, 

Charles Lamb once laughingly asserted of a 
friend that he did not know how to spell, and 
that he wrote a blind hand to cover the defi- 
ciency. It is lamentably certain that orthogra- 
phy is an accomplishment which many worthy 
people besides Charles Yellowplush and Arte- 
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mus Ward fail to acquire. Mr. Forster re- 
marked, a few weeks since, in the House of 
Commons, that a great many men in the Com- 
petitive Examinations were rejected for defect- 
ive spelling; and Dr. Gull says that nearly 
half of the medical students fail in this respect. 
2^be London Spectator recently observed that it 
has an occasional contributor, "a man whose 
education has been of a singularly perfect kind, 
a true scholar in his way, who never sends in a 
contribution without half a dozen errors in otho- 
graphyj and there are double-firsts who would 
rather trust themselves in Greek than English 
without a pocket dictionary." The Spectator 
compliments printers upon the careful distrust 
with which they regard everybody's MS. 

One reason, we suppose, for this, is that all 
spelling is purely artificial, and has no proper 
relation to pronunciation whatever, but, more 
properly, to etymologies. Pronunciation is a 
matter of failure, and continually changing. A 
well-bred man who to-day should pronounce 
according to Sheridan or Walker, would be 
simply laughed at. It seems to us that a rem- 
dy for the evil of which The Spectator com- 
plains would be found — i. In impressing upon 
the mind of the pupil, making him thoroughly 
comprehend, that a word is not necessarily 
spelled as it is pronounced ; 2. In the young, 
as an exercise of the writing and spelling les- 
sons ; 3. In giving the pupil, when sufficiently 
advanced, some elementary knowledge of ety- 
mologies, and of the prefixes and suffixes of 
words. The attempt to teach spelling by ear 
has failed and must always fail, because there 
will always be people of defective memories 
and without ear ; and because spelling and pro- 
nunciation will always be different. It would 
be a great advantage if lexicographers cduld 
agree in their spelling. The phonographers 
say, " Spell as we do." Thank you, gentle- 
men ; we had rather not. — Tribune, 



BRAINS vs. LABOR. 



The following passage is by Rev. J. F. Cor- 
ning. It will be appreciated by "brain work- 
ers !" 

While I sit at my study table with my pen 
in hand, the fingers moving with tardy pace at 
the beckon of the brain, I hear right below my 
window, in the adjacent field, the monotonous 
ring of a laborer's hoe upon the corn hills. 
While he hoes he whistles, hour by hour, till 
the clock strikes twelve, and then with raven- 
ous appetite repairs to his bountiful, yet simple 
meal, only to resume his task again, and pur- 
sue it to the setting of the sun. As I stood at the 
window watching his toil, and turned again to 



my pen and paper, I asked myself, how it hap- 
pened that the man with the hoe will labor 
his eight or ten hours a day, with less fatigue, 
than the man with his pen will toil his three 
or four. Hugh Miller was a great worker with 
the shovel and pick — would have made a good 
hand in a slate quarry, in grading a railroad, 
working on the farm, or digging a canal. But 
one night, as you know, he shot himself in a 
fit of nervous fever. What was the difference 
between the great geologist and the man with 
the hoe, whistling under my window ? Sim- 
ply this, the former was a worker of brain, 
and the latter a worker of muscle. Let this 
man with the hoe, lay down his husbandry for 
a little while, and set himself to studying one 
of these stalks of corn, or the chemistry of one 
those hills of soil, and very likely he would 
soon learn what it is to lose one's appetite, and 
hear the clock strike nearly all the night hours 
in feverish wakefulness. And thus we get at a 
great organic law of our being, to wit : — that" 
brain-work subtracts vitality from the fountain, 
while muscle-work only makes draughts upon 
one of the ramifying streams ot life. It is cs- 
mated by scientific observers, that a man will 
use up as much vital force in working his 
brains two hours, as he will in working his 
muscles eight. 



ELOQUENT PASSAGE. 

One of the finest things George D. Prentice 
ever wrote is this inimitable passage ; "It can- 
not be that earth is man's only abiding place. 
It cannot be that our life is a bubble, cast up by 
the ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon 
its waves and sink into nothingness. Else why 
is it that the high and glorious aspirations, 
which leap like angels from the temples of our 
hearts, are for ever wandering unsatisfied ? 
Why is it that the rainbow and cloud come 
over us with a beauty that is not of earth, and 
then pass off to leave us to muse on their love- 
liness? Why is it that the stars, which hold 
their festival around the midnight throne, are 
set above the grasp of our limited faculties, 
forever mocking us with their unapproachable 
glory? And finally, why is that the bright 
forms of human beauty are presented to our 
view and taken from us, leaving the thousand 
streams of our affection to flow back in an Al- 
pine torrent upon our hearts? We are born 
for a higher destiny than that of earth. There 
is a realm where the stars will be spread out 
before us, like islands that slumber in the 
ocean, and where the beautiful beings that 
pass before us like shadows, will stay forever in 
our presence." — New York T blet. 
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ANOTHER STEP IN ADVANCE. 

Aboat the years 1854-5-6 and 7, it was very 
perceptible that a change for the better had 
taken place in our schools, and especially in 
their management as far as depended on the 
boards of direction. This was due to several 
inflaences: Of course the mere presence of 
the system in the public habits of thought, its 
recognition as a fixed public institution and its 
own slow but irrepressible improvement by 
ose, had much to do with this. This was 
greatly aided too by the esublishment of the 
office of County Superintendent about that 
time and the improvement of the teachers by 
that means and the numerous county Institutes 
and occasional normal Institutes then become 
so common. But we have always thought that 
an influence not then or since sufficiently 
taken into the account was of potent agency also 
in the improvement of that period and thence- 
forward. It was the fact that about that time 
men then in the vigor of life and just begin- 
ning in large numbers to take share in public 
•flairs, who themselves had heen educated in com- 
mon schools, were for the first time coming into 
the boards of direction. Knowing the schools 
and their wants, as pupils, they were the very 
persons to aid as men, and they did so to the 
utmost of their ability, and in the elevation of 
the schools, by the selection and better pay- 
ment of the best teachers in their reach, the 
improvement of the school-houses, and the 
selection of good school books, with the adop- 
tion of uniform series. Ever since the advent 
of this class of members — and they now may 
be said to fill the boards in most districts — the 
old hostility to the system and the old narrow 
principles of management have more and more 
disappeared ; till at length it has come to pass 
that no liberal project for school improvement 
is, as a general rule, defeated among directors, 
except for actual want of means to effect it. 
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And now, by an item of educational newt 
from County Superintendent Newlin, of 
Schuylkill, one of the best officers in the State, 
in the Nov. No. (page 132) we are put in 
mind of another step in school improvement, 
— more, however, in the professional matters 
of visitation and district government than those 
of salaries, houses or books — which seems 
about being taken. It is that of the influential 
agency of retired Common School Teachers as 
School Directors in the various Boards. We 
have always supposed that these will make 
most useful if not the best members, — and we 
are glad to see them taking up one of those du- 
ties on laying down the other, both of which are 
so promotive of the good of the community. 

No one can possibly be better qualified to 
aid the School Board to which he belongs, — 
especially in all professional matters relating to 
the schools, — than an experienced and good 
teacher who has left the profession for proper 
cause. Behind him are left all little profes- 
sional aspirations, and rivalries and personal 
objects. Before, in the line of his new duties, 
there is nothing but the desire to promote the 
improvement of the youth of the community, 
one of whose representatives and trusted agents 
he is. Of full practical experience in all the 
ways and wants of the schools, he is the very 
person to impart to his associates the best ad- 
vice upon those various points of school affairs 
which are so familiar to him and so much out 
of their course of thought and action as general 
members of society. Above all, informed by 
his own experience of the importance of many 
minor matters in school economy, which» 
though apparently of small moment in the eye 
of the unprofessional director, arc really of 
vital concern in practical operation, — he can 
have the energies of the Board and the means 
of the district so directed as to produce the 
largest results with small outlay of means, 
comparatively. 
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The retired teacher, as Director, will of 
course be the most suitable person for Secre- 
tary; and from his superior general qualifica- 
tions for that office and his methodical habits, 
it will come to pass, that in his hands the 
minutes of Board and the school operations of 
the district will soon show an improvement by 
the mere regularity, method and clearness with 
which they will be kept and attended to. 

But it is as District Superintendent, or as 
paid visiting Director, that we look to see 
the most good in the schools effected by the 
teacher Director. Visits by Directors are 
always advantageous and desirable-— even 
by the most inexperienced in the opera- 
tions of the school. They cheer the 
teacher, enliven the pupils, and alvyays bring 
some information to the next meeting of the 
Board calculated to do good. How much more 
so, when these visits shall not only become 
regular and continue during at least a half day, 
but be made by a professional teacher with 
every inducement to make himself useful to 
the school and aidful to the teacher. When is 
added to this the certainty on the part of the 
Directors of securing full and accurate reports 
from the schools at their meeting and of fur- 
nishing the same to the County and State Su- 
perintendents for their information in the dis- 
charge of theii duties and the preparation of 
their reports — all of which the professional 
visitor alone can satisfectorily procure and 
return, — we have a view of the importance of 
the Teacher in the Board of Directors which 
shows it to be, indeed, another . step in advance. 

THE DASH. 

As was remarked, when speaking of the 
comma, correct punctuation is one of the most 
Important elements of the English Language, 
which, a good old definition says, "is the art of 
speaking and writing the English Language with 
propriety," and consequently of reading and 
hearing it intelligently. If this is so, then 
every punctuation mark must have its separate 
and distinct ofiice, and amongst the rest the 
Dash, — for it is admitted by all grammarians to 
be one of those signs; and we now assert that, 
correctly used, there is no more expressive 
mark, whether to the eye of the reader or the 
car of the speaker. 

But we may be here asked, what is the true 
office of the Dash ? and, how is it possible to 
make its force known to the ear of the hearer? 

The first question is to be answered by both 
telling what it is not, and what it is. It is not, 
as some ignorant or careless writers — the pests 
of the printing office — suppose : a mark to super- 
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sede the comma, the colon, the semicolon and 
the period, or any of them ; nor is it to be 
used indiscriminately with each and all of them* 
Nor is it a mark to be thrown in by the pen, 
while the mind is at work to find out what to 
say next ; — as the boy said, when asked why 
his father spit so much when he was speaking, 
that it was to pass the time while he was think- 
ing of what to say next. Neither is the DasJi 
to be confined to the marking, by a succession 
of them, of those long pauses by which sensa- 
tional writers are in the habit of preceding some 
new and startling word or phrase, and of thus 
adding to its thrilling effect. Of course, when 
these tricks of the writer's trade are at all pro- 
per, — which is seldom, — the dash is to be used ; 
but to the eye of taste they generally look as 
ill as the awkward squad of admiration marks 
with which the same class are in the habit of 
filling up their feeble ranks. 

Not being these nor exclusively any of them, 
the Dash may be said affirmatively to be the 
sign of a sudden break in the expression, by the 
introduction of something not necessary to the 
completeness of the grammatical sentence, but 
necessary to the fullness of the sentiment and 
consistent with grammatical propriety. Ib 
other words, it is the sign, or rather in most 
cases the signs, now used in the place of the 
Parenthesis formerly employed for the same pur- 
pose, — dashes as well as parentheses always 
going, in this use of them, in pairs. For in- 
stances of what we consider the correct use of 
the dash, and to save space, we most respect- 
fully refer the reader to the punctuation of this 
article, — that is, if the printer will indulge us 
by following copy, having taken especial paios 
to make it accurate, — and especially to the in- 
terjected clause, "that is, if the printer will in- 
dulge us by following copy, having taken espe- 
cial pains to make it accurate." These, in our 
judgment, are properly marked by dashes, as 
new and unexpected matter not necessary to the 
completeness of the grammatical sentence, 
though somewhat required as between the wri- 
ter and the printer. And here we would add, 
as an another instance of the correct use of the 
dash, as showing the introduction or addition 
of new matter, — that we did not spell effected 
" affected" in the second line of the second col- 
umn of the 127th page of the November num- 
ber, nor write " charge," but "change," in the 
10th line of the second column of the 128th 
page ; neither were we guilty of having made 
so many dashing widows in the whole article u 
the printer would make us appear to have been. 
They were nearly all in pairs — legally married — 
when they left us. 

As examples with a brief statement of the 
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principle involved are mostly better than pro- 
lix explanations, we shall now leave oar 
meaning, on this part of the subject, to be 
ascertained from what has been said on 
the actual use of the Dash found in saying it, 
without further words. But another question 
here arises : What is the actual force or dura- 
tion of the pause of the Dash ? We would 
reply, that generally it is the equivalent of the 
comma ; and that therefore when the Dash 
alone is employed, the same pause is to take 
place as in the case of the comma, — always ac- 
companied, of course, by that fall and change 
in the voice which the introduction of new 
matter demands. For instance, in all cases of 
the introduction of one explanatory or limiting 
word in relation to a word going before, a 
simple dash before and after it is to be used, 
without a comma and the pause both before 
and after such word is to be equivalent to that of 
the comma $ but when an entire new clause is 
thrown into the sentence consisting of, say, a 
verb and other words, both the dash and the 
comma are to precede and follow the new 
clause, and the pause in the voice is to be cor- 
respondingly longer, — for the reason that the 
new matter is more complicated and the mind 
requires more time to dwell on and compre- 
hend it. Here again we must ask the reader 
to resort for illustration of our meaning to 
instances in the context. 

On the other point, — that of a reader or 
speaker being able to make the presence and 
office of the dash, in a composition or speech, 
perceptible to the ear of the hearer by his mere 
manner and voice, — there should not be any 
doubt or difficulty. The rule — or rather 
the principle — is as simple as it will prove 
effectual in every case of its proper application. 
It is, to give to the dash its proper value as a 
pause wherever it occurs, — that of a comma 
when alone and that of a semicolon when ac- 
companied by a comma ; and generally to let 
the voice fall more or less slightly, according 
to their importance, while uttering the word 
or words after the first mark, and to restore it to 
its previous pitch immediately after the second. 
We here say generally and not always, for there 
are cases in which the voice, while uttering in- 
terjected or added matter, should be raised in a 
questioning manner — when its purport is doubt- 
ful, or slowly emphasized if of great impor- 
tance, &c. 

In conclusion, it may be suggested that the 
dash is now taking the place of the parenthesis, 
which formerly was always used to show a 
break in the sense or the introduction of new 
matter, chiefly because the old mark is not so 
easily made in the quick running of the pen in 



writing, and does not look so well on the 
printed page. The dash, on the other hand, 
besides looking better and being more easily 
made, seems more expressive. It is in fact a 
line of connection broken into two portions, 

, noi^ only indicating the connection of 

the one with the other, notwithstanding the 
unexpected matter intervening, but intimating 
also, that after the interruption the voice and 
the manner are to be resumed and go on upon 
the same level as before. Whether or not this 
be so, however, the tendency now is to the 
substitution ot this mark for the parenthesis, 
and its nature therefore should be understood, 
and the laws for its use be regarded as a part 
of our system of grammar. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

During the month of November the event 
was our hunting excursion to the Allegheny 
Mountains. Some twenty of the students, 
with the President, Prof. Rothrock, and Mr. 
Kaup, the master mechanic, as chief huntsman, — 
the food and baggage in a two-muie wagon, — 
left the college at noon on Tuesday in the 
midst of a flurry of snow; and crossing the 
valley to the nonh and Muncy mountain some 
eight miles, passed over Bald Eagle Valley and 
about six o'clock, P. M., and seven miles be- 
yond, encamped on the top of the Allegheny, 
having made about fifteen miles. Next morn- 
ing the camp was moved four miles to the east 
and on the north slope of the main mountain, 
and there remained till Thursday morning. 
Like many other enterprises commenced under 
a cloud, ours had the advantage of the saying, 
•*when the world is at the worst, it must 
mend;'* for, after the first day and until the 
last, the weather was just wh?t we wished — 
clear, cool and bracing; and everything went 
and behaved right but the deer, which were so 
shy that none were obtained, though several 
were seen. Of smaller game, however, and 
plenty of exercise, good fun and fine appetites, 
there was no lack. And after a plashing 
march through constant rain, and over or rather 
through deep mud, we got home about three 
o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday — tired, 
wet and dirty, but without a single accident or 
even a cold to tell, next week, of the excur- 
sion. The only drawback was the reception 
given to the excursionists by the stay- at home 
party. However, if they would only have seen 
how villainously ill their short, mocking faces 
comported with their hypocritical expressions 
of regret at our want of success, they would have 
realized how little they had the advantage over 
us in the way of being nice to look at. 
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This was an educational as well as a hunting 
expedition, and imparted three lessons : 

1. That the excursion itself was a good 
thing and ought to be repeated. It stretched 
the legs, opened the lungs, widened the local 
horizon, shook all the members closer togeth- 
er, — teachers and pupils, — and made each 
known to the other in phases of character not 
otherwise attainable, — whether as to temper, 
endurance, readiness in expedient, or capacity 
of appetite. 

2. Some few defects in the preparatory ar- 
rangements and the management of the expe- 
dition and camp came to light, and afforded 
hints that will cause the excursion next year to 
be prepared for better and conducted with 
greater ease and comfort and probably with 
more success in the main purpose. 

3. The discovery and mode of making what 
is henceforth and forever to be called, known 
and taken as 

THB ALLEGHENY STEW. 

Take (along) one old-fashioned iron pot 
with handle. Swing the same over a good fire. 

Then put in, in the following order and at 
proper intervals: 

Eight quarts of water. 

Six medium-sized turnips, pared and cut 
small. 

Three pheasants cut into the usual portions. 

Six squirrels cut into the usual portions. 

12 partridges, wood-cock, or other small 
game, cut into quarters or less. 

2 tt>s. of cold roast beef, cut small. 

2 lbs. of the fat end of ham or of good 
bacon, cut small. 

4 middle-sized onions, cut small. 

Add butter, pepper and salt to Uste. 

Just before dishing add a dozen of large cold 
boiled potatoes^ cut small. 
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When these are heated but before thef be- 
come mashed, dish. 

Note. — ^If venison be on hand, it is anppoaed 
that its substitution for cold roast beef would 
be an improvement ; also the addition of a cos- 
pie of dozen of mushrooms, if on hand ; and 
if cold potatoes be absent the raw tubera pared, 
cut small and put in long enough to boil and not 
mash will answer. 

If gunner ever tasted anything better than 
this in the woods, we would like to have share 
of it. It was good enough for our mess; — to 
good that nothing was left of it except the mem- 
ory of a first-rate stew, — hot, savory and 
satisfying. 

During the rest of the month the other col- 
lege exercises have been going on quietly and 
successfully ai usual, except in the matter of 
corn husking. The early snow has caught us 
with most of the shocks out ; but we look stiD 
for a let up in the weather, to handle them in 
the field. If not, they must be husked in the 
barn. But, per contra, a large portion of the 
corn-ground for next spring has been ploughed, 
not only to get the work out of the way, but to 
have the land ready for liming out of the wagon, 
during the winter. Some threshing has als« 
been done and the feeding steers tied in for the 
winter. 

The college exercises, proper, have proceeded 
regularly and it is believed profitably, while even 
to the month of November a new student has 
now and then dropped in to join our ranks, and 
the prospect for the next term — beginning Feb. 
14, 1870, — are good, if we may judge from the 
applications already received. 

The catalogue for 1870, with the list of stu- 
dents now on the roll and the course of studies, 
&c., for the future, will be issued in December 
and sent to any one who may desire a copy, after 
the 15th of that month. 
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HisTOET or England. From the fall of Wolttj u tk$ 
death of EU%abctb, By Jamet Anthoty Fronde^ M A. 
hate Fellow of Exeter College^ Oxford, ixmo., in volt, 
of about 500 paget each, Neto Torki Charles Scribner 
& Co, 1870. From Claxton^ Remum & Haffelfinger^ 
through J, E. Barr & Co, 

This is a reprint of Froude*8 well known work, which 
originally appeared, we,, believe, in ten octavo volumes. 
The first two of this American edition are now before us, 
embracing a period — from the decline and (all of Wolsey 
to the execution of Queen Anne Boleyn — of ten of the 
most important years in the hutory of England. We are 
not admirers of the class of so-called histories— >now so 
numerous — written not simply to give a trae and clear 



record of great iacts and acts as they occurred in the progress 
of the world or any part of it, but to establish, by an argu- 
mentative statement of them, certain foregone conclusions 
of the author, as to their origin, purpose and eifect upon 
human afllairs. Thu work is one of that class, aod 
therefore to be read with caudon; yet we must say that 
the author goes very far in these two volumes, at leasti 
toward elevating Henry VIII. in character as a statesman 
and relieving him from that of the low sensualist and 
bloody tyrant. The Acts, for instance, that doubt as to 
the lawfiilness of his marriage with the widow of hit 
brother, was forced upon him by others and was an ele- 
ment of danger in the future; that for seven long years 
he did honestly and perseveringly seek the judgment of 
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what wa« then recognised as the competent tribunal npon 
the question^ before he accepted a divorce by the action of 
English courts ; that the Reformation, which he is gene- 
taUy aupposed to have precipitated, if not commenced, out 
of hostjiity to the Pope for having refused the divorce 
was, in a great measure, urged upon him by his people 
and the action of the Commons; that Wolsey was a 
tecrciful as well as able minister, and Pope Clement a 
kase prevaricator and tool of the Emperor, though an 
adroit ; that the suppression of the religious houses was 
bot the performance of a duty frequently discussed during 
the preceding two centuries ; that Anne Boleyn*s guilt 
jvatified her execution according to law as it then existed, 
with many others, will all appear at least probable. We 
■Msst tay, however, as to the work itself, that it would 
bnve been more acceptable and read, and therefore more 
Meful, if the author, by foot-note references or brief ex- 
tract*, had relieved the reader from the task of wading 
through those cumbrous documents and acts of Parlia- 
■Mnt which constitute so much of the text. Very many, 
toOf of his own not always necessary and oflen lumbering 
amplifications might have been omitted, to the advantage 
of the work, as well as the ease and profit of the reader. 
Still, judging from the specimen before us and from what 
we know of the whole and its influence thus far on the 
reading community, the work is to be regarded as of very 
high value, and the publishen have done well to bring it 
■»ore easily in reach of the general reader. a. 

Tax Eaetm*s Histoiy or First Lessons in Geology. 
By D. r. jimsted, M, A., F. M, S. PhUadelpkim i J, 
M. Lipfincott & Co. 1869. 

This is an American edition, by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of an instructive little English work. In the main 
we like it; for, in 214 pages, it has given more really 
vahiabie information than many much larger books. In 
aaatters of science we have but few criticisms to offer. 
Mr. Ansted teaches ex cathedra. Some of the most diffi- 
cak points for juveniles to undersUnd are, it is true, really 
made clear. On page 46, however, we are told, a per- 
■on called on Prof Owen and produced a fragment of 
hone, that was of the- sixe and something of the shape 
•f a beef bone.** This is sufficiently indefinite to pre- 
clude the possibility of a conception as to the sixe and 
Akape of the bone in question. The technical terms are 
reduced to the smallest number, and as a rule, well ex- 
pbmcd. This we like. The plates, too, are satbfactory. 
The point to which we make the greatest objection is 
the author's decided advocacy of the high antiquity of 
the human race \ especially in a work intended for the 
young. Were it a question settled beyond any doubt, 
then it ought to be uught and accepted. But it is not 
so settled j nor can we say from a careful reading of that 
most learned and laborious work by Lyell, The An- 
TiqpiTT or THE Human Race/' that we even think its 
frtbability more than established. If the evidence is 
conclusive on so vita] a point, the author is bound to set 
it out in overwhelming array, that both teacher and 
taught may be clearly convinced, and should not be con- 
tent with a statement of facts both meagre and uncertain. 
Is there not room in the market for a work of the 
size and style of this, founded on the Geology of Penn- 
sylvania ? We take it to be more important to teach in 
our schools and colleges the geology of our home than 
that of England ; if, as seems to be the case, one or the 
other must be taught almost exclusively. r. 

Tee Philosophy or Teachimg. The Teacher^ the Pupil^ 
the School. By Nathaniel Sands. 60 Pages. Octa'vo, 
New Tor k: Harper & Brothers. 1 8 69. 
This is one those numerous generalizations on the sub- 
ject of Education with which outside amateurs so fre- 
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quently ftvor the community, in the form of a common 
pamphlet or occasional address, but done up with large 
type and on fine paper, in the shape of a bound book. 
Adopting the Kintergarten principle and the object method 
mode, it contends for what it calls the culture demanded 
by modern lifo,** — that is, that instruction be confined to 
natural and social sciences ; and of course it winds lip 
with an appeal against the waste of time caused by the 
study of Latin and Greek. The main moral arguments, 
or argument of any kind, against their study being, — not 
that the Greeks and Romans were heathens, &c., but — 
that they " alike lived by slavery — an argument that 
would exclude nearly all history from the schools. Pshaw ! 
we are tired of the inconsidered hypotheses and the inane 
truisms of these grandiloquent omnicients on the subject 
of education. As little would the accomplished Teacher, — 
who is himself a good scholar and of course wishes for 
his pupil the same beneBt, arising from classical know- 
ledge which he himself has experienced, — think of ex- 
cluding mathematics, and natural or social science firom 
the studies of that pupil, as he would think of adopting 
the Kindergarten or the object method, or the oral method, 
or the Socratic method, or the synthetic method as his 
sole nostrum in teaching. He knows the variety of the 
powers of, and the difficulties in the approaches to the 
human mind, and its multiplicity of wants not only in 
knowledge but in .culture, and he will make use of all 
means, whether they be as to mere methods or to matters 
of inMraction, to effect his great purpose. 

The Teacher will know where to rank this writer 
when told that he has only yet got as far as « duco '* in 
the educational lore of his class. a. 

A Niw ARrrnMXTic on the UNrr System. In which 
the Fundawsental Principles of Arithmetic are Familiarly 
Explained and Illustrated. By C. P. Buckingham, As- 
sistant Professor Nhtural Philosophy, U. S, Military 
Academy, and Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Kenyon College, Ohio. Cloth, limo. Pp. 
447. Philadtlphiai Claxton, Mewuen & Hafelfiinger. 
1869. 

The design of this work is to reader very prominent the 
unit as the basis of all arithn>ctical operations. Its arrange- 
ment is difforent from that of any other practical arithmetic 
before the public — the first half of the book being devoted 
to general principles and number in the abstract, leaving 
wholly out of view denominate numbers or anything of a 
concrete nature. The matter is clearly and ably presented, 
and, if the young pupil can be taught arithmetic as well 
without the concrete object upon which to fix his thought, 
there is no reason why the plan developed here should not 
be attended with an encouraging degree of success. The 
number of problems given is enough to folly develop the 
author*s method of presenting his subject, while for addi- 
tional problems— testing the pupirs knowledge — the teacher 
is referred to his own ingenuity or to other text-books. 
This is a work that the young teacher should examine ; 
fossils have nothing to do with it. 

A Physician's Problxms. By Charles Elam, M. D. 

I2M0. Pp. ^00. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 

Dr. Holmes says somewhere, "There are people who 
think that everything may be done, if the doer, be he 
educator or physician, be only called In season ! No 
doubt, — but in season would often be a hundred or two 
years before the child was born ; and people never send so 
early as that.** The subjects treated here, in a series of es- 
says written in the intervals of an active professional life, 
are Natural Heritage, Degenerations in Men, Moral and 
Criminal Epidemics, Body vs. Mind, Illusions and Hallu- 
cinations, Somnambulism, and Revery and Abstraction — 
and the mode of treatment would seem to carry forward 
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the argument in the direction raggetted hj the eztrut 
above qaoted. The chapter on Body vt. Mind ii that of 
greatest internt to the teacher, as showing that his occv* 
pation is one that shoaM insure long life, under ordinary 
circumstances and with a reasonable regard for the laws of 
health. 

Thackekat's MiycELLANiKft. ^0/. II. The Parit 
Sketch Book, Mtmoirt 0/ Chst. J. Yell^wplmtk, The 
Jriih Sketch Book, and Notet of a Journey from Cormhill 
to Cairo. Household Edition, izmo. P^. 590. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 

TNACKeaAY*s Miscellanies. Vol. Ill The Book of 
Snobs, Sketches and Travels in London, Denis Dnval 
and other Stories. Household Edition. itmo. Pp. 
511. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. From 
Claxton, Remsen & Hafflefinger, through J. E. Barr & 
Co. 

Among story- writers Thackeray is our favorite, but 
some of these miscellanies are too heary, and might well 
have been left to that oblivion to which their lack of 
merit surely dooms them. The author of F'anitf Fair 
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Chdteb: Mr.S. C. Shortiedge has erected at K.en- 
nett a fine school building, forty-five ftet square and four 
stories in height. A piazza, 11 feet wide, extends along 
the entire front and southern side, giving a promenade, 
100 feet in length. This is invaluable to such an insti- 
tation, affording ample room for exercise in wet weather. 
The lower floor is occupied by a large and pleasant din- 
ing room, kitchens, etc. The second floor is devoted to 
the school room of the academic or boys* department, 
recitation rooms, parlor, etc. The school room is by 
ft I feet; the ceiling high, the apparatus for warming and 
ventilating quite complete, and the school furniture con- 
•tracted after the be it patterns. On the third floor b the 
school room of the young ladies' department ; this is 30 
by ft I feet. The girls* class rooms and lodging rooms 
are also on this floor. The boys* bed rooms are on . the 
fourth floor. In both cases, they are very comfortable 
and well arranged. There are two bath rooms, one for 
each school ; these, as well as other parts of the building, 
are supplied with hot and cold water. Adjoining the 
main building is a large gymnasium, 60 by 14 feet in ex- 
tent and ft5 feet high ; this is furnished with good appli- 
ances for systematic exercise and physical culture. Under 
this building is a large ice house. Surrounding and be 
longing to the Academy and Seminary, are twelve acres 
of ground, giving room for athletic sports and health- 
promoting games. Mr. Shortiedge has chosen teaching 
as a profession, and devoted years to qualifying himself 
for its important duties. In addition to his studies pur- 
sued at Harvard, he has had the advantage of a summer's 
sojourn in Germany and France, both of which coun- 
tries afford the highest models for educational institutions. 
The course of study pursued in this institution, in both 
the boys' and girls* departments, is designed to be very 
thorough. The English branches, mathematics and sci- 
ences, together uich the ancient and modern languages, 
painting, drawing, music, etc., are taught by practical 
and experienced instructors; and though the principal 
thinks it better to conduct the two departments separately, 
yet he desires to afford both sexes an eyual opportunity to 
pursue successfully the same course of study. The stu- 
dents of the two schools meet together at m( als, lectures. 
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and The Neweoma can well pcfmit many of these cutier 
productions to be forgotten, though the best of what aie 
found here,— The Book of Snoba, The Iriah Sketch 
Book, and From Comhill to Cairo, — many an admirer of 
Thackeray will be pleased to fiad c^roduced in this aeat 
and compact edition. 

The Atlantic MomrnLr roa 1870. PitUhked at the 
Office of the Atlantic Monthly, Boston : Fields, Osgood 
&Co. 

This almanac, now in the third year of its pablicatxoii, 
is already well known to the public as a standard authorrty 
upon all subjects germain to its columns — the probable 
state of the weather ** alone excepted. It u, at the same 
time, a literary success. The writers represented m t^e 
present issue are Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Howells, 
Hale, Higginson, Trowbridge, Lowell, Bryant, Mw 
Phelps, Miss Kate Field and others. The illustratioos are 
by a doxen artists. The closing pages are devoted to^eneral 
information on astronomy and rates of postage in the United 
States and between the United Sutes and foreign countries. 
An almanac useful to have and pleasant to see. 
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lycenms, and ''on other proper oocasioiu.** A full course 
of acientific and other lectures is given to the school, il- 
lustrated by fine apparatus. There are accommodatioos 
(at about 75 or 80 boarders in the building, and pleasaat 
boarding for fto or 30 boys in families near by. Twenty 
to thirty boys attended the school last winter, firom then- 
homes on the railroad, having school tickets on the road 
at a reduced price. f 
The Lincoln University, designed for the education o 
young colored men, is located near Oxford, and has sm. 
excellent faculty. It has been in existence over twelve 
yean, and many of its graduates are now doing a noUe 
work in Africa and elsewhere — some of them being en- 
gaged in teaching school in the Southern States, while 
many have entered the ministry. The building will ac- 
commodate 1 50 students, and an appeal is made by the 
managers for aid in educating these men as teachers and 
ministers of the gospel for their own race in the South. 
Considering its limited means, the institution has been re- 
markably successfiiL 

Clihtoh: Prof A. W. Raub, who, in addition to 
the principalshtp of the Lock Haven High School, has 
general supervbion of the schools of lower grade, reports 
a total attendance of 800 pupils. About four schools are 
visited each day. All examining, promoting or traiufer- 
ring is done by the Superintendent. But few directors or 
citixens are in the habit of visiting the schools. 

Delawase: Appended to the report of the county 
institute in the local press is a full list of teachers in at- 
tendance, with the salaries received. These average over 
$40 per month. Full dme was given in nearly every 
district, and but few teachers of the county are reported 
as absentees. 

Lancastee : The annual session of the Institute was 
held during last month, with an enrolment of 477 mem-^ 
hers. Profs. Northrop of Connecticut, Allen of Iowa, 
and Mrs. Randall of the Oswego Training School, were 
present from abroad, while the ''home talent*' of the 
county was represented by Profs. Brooks, Montgomery, 
Appel, Westlake, and others. A full report of proceed- 
ings, with papers read and a list of the teachers enrolled. 
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«howins grade of certificate, length of term, lalary, time 
poet office address, etc. — embracing in all some 
P^g«> — will be issued about December lath. Two 
copies will be mailed to each teacher and one copy to each 
director in the county, also one to each County Superin- 
tendent in the State. The style of the report will be the 
same as that of last year. 

Noa-THAMPTON : The changes in progess in the build- 
ings of Lafayette College are resulting in great improve- 
«»ent. The proposition to extend the main building 
was made about three years ago, and a plan was prepared 
JoHn McArthur, Jr., an architect of Philadelphia, 
who suggested the erection of two wings, to be connected 
with the main structure by intermediate towers. 

The east wing is 35 by 65 J feet. A hall 20 feet 
highy ciovering the entire surface of the building, fills the 
first floor, the entrance being from the tower at the side. 
It may be used temporarily as a general assembly room, 
vintil the Chapel is built, but is intended ultimately to 
contain the cabinet of Geology; it is wholly surrounded 
^7 * gallery six and a half feet in width, twelve feet 
above the floor, so that the entire wall surface is available 
Ibr shelving, to display the collections just commenced to 
be gathered. The further extension of the Mineralogical 
cabinet, to which eleven thousand specimens have been 
added within the past three years, may also demand part 
of the space. Between the main and second stories, 
hollow panels in the exterior surface relieve the wall from 
dull nest; they are fiiced with moulded iron tablets. The 
next floor conuins four rooms; one 32 by 34, for classes 
In Mechanics and Experimental Philosophy, under the 
tnition of Prof. James W. Moore, M. D.; and one in 
the south fi-ont to be used as the President's room. The 
upper story afibrds a room 65 by 33 feet, for classes in 
mechanical drawing, well lighted, as required for this use, 
krf 1 3 windows. 

The floors derive their chief support from three 
wrought-iron girders, 35 feet long, eleven inches deep 
and a half an inch thick, stayed by being bolted between 
wooden side-girders. The corners are faced with sand- 
stone quoins firom the Hummelstown quarries, in Leb- 
anon county. Fixtures for gas and hot air extend 
through the edifice. The tower that connects this wing 
with the centre contains a spiral stair-case, and is 14 by 
24 feet, rising 70 feet fi-om the paved area. Its dor- 
mant roof is surmounted by a pointed light iron railing. 
The windows are set in arched panels. The belfry is of 
the Norman order, enclosed. The main building has 
been so ** reconstructed ** as to remove every trace of its 
antiquity. A Mansard roof has enlarged the students* 
rooms on the fifth floor, and made them the most com- 
snodious in the edifice. A broad doorway and a 
ieancifnl covered portico at the chief entrance ; a heavy 
cornice of the Doric order, surrounding the whole build- 
ing and the wing, and the insertion of a free-stone water- 
Uble between the first story and the principal floor ; with 
a thorough painting, within and without, have obliter- 
aOed the less desirable features of increasing age. 

The macadamised drive located by Donald G. Mit- 
chell (<4ke Marvel**) has begun to display its winding 
course near the Students* Homes. The cottage built on 
the eastern part of the tract presented by John I. Blair, 
will be ready for the occupancy of Professor Youngman 
next month. This, added to the cost of the fourteen 
buildings already adorning the College premises, increases 
the value of the real estate to $200,000. The jpecuniary 
resources of the institution may amount to ^340,000 
more; besides which it possesses fine collections in the 
oataral sciences, and apparatus of much value in the line 
of Chemistry, Astronomy, and Metallurgy. 
The good repute of the students of Lafayette, and their 



marked success in obtaining positions in life; the great 
in'vease in the number in attendance : and the distinc- 
tion and devotedness of its Faculty, with its bright pros- 
pects of continued growth in importance and usefulncss« 
may well cause all in our community to rejoice in the 
prosperity of Lafayette College, and to use their endeav- 
ors to promote its interests. — Easton JournaU 

Philadelphia — Salaries of Teachers : The teachers of 
the public schools of Philadelphia having petitioned for 
an increase of salaries, a special committee on the sub- 
ject reported at the last meeting of the Board of Con- 
trollers in favor of an increase of pay of twenty-five per 
cent, firom the lowest to the highest grade. It appears 
from the report that some of the female teachers in the 
public schools of the city are paid less wages than cooks 
and servants in private ^milies, which condition of aflrairs 
the committee suggested should continue no longer, a 
reform being imperatively demanded. They therefore 
propose that no salaty be less than $450, while the prin- 
cipal of boys* grammar schools be raised to $2,000 per 
annum, and that of the girls be $1,250. 

Wakken : More than 1 50 teachers were enrolled at 
the late session of the institute held at Youngsville, aa 
attendance three times as great as that of a few years 
since. Among instructon present were Profs. Northrop 
and Sanders. 

Tennessee: The present system of Free Schools in 
Tennessee was established by Act of Legislature, passed 
March 5, 1867. The recent report of the Hon. John 
Eaton, State Superintendent, shows good progress in the 
work of organising the system. Of the 84 counties in 
the State, 6z have already reported ; the number of schools 
opened is 243 1 ; teachers employed, 2462 ; pupils enrol- 
led, 135,730; school houses built since organisation of 
the County Superintendency, 385; additional school 
house sites secured, 221 ; school houses destroyed or 
burnt, 37 ; amount of funds drawn from State, $4*3,- 
321; aveiage cost of instruction per scholar, in free 
schools, for term of five months, $3.59* 

Educational Peogeess at the Capital. — ^Thc City 
Government of the City of Washington has at last estah- 
lished the office of Superintendent of Schools, fixing the 
salary at $2,500, which is too low by about sixty per cent. 
This oflicer is to act as President of the Board of Educa- 
tion in the absence of the Mayor, and he has a right tm 
vote on all questions. He is not elected by the Board, but 
appointed by the Mayor and confirmed by the upper branch 
of the City Government. Zalmon Richards, Esq., a na- 
tive of this State, and a graduate of Williams, a sound 
and able educator of large experience, has been appointed 
to fill the office. His antecedents warrant us in predicting 
for him a successful career in his new educational field of 
labor. — Mass, Teacher, 

f HE Sunday School Work : The attention of penont 
interested in the Sunday School work, is directed to the 
following extract from the statement made by the Presi- 
dent of the State Sunday School Association, before the 
convention held in Williamsport : We had at the last 
census 3,000,000 people; we have to-day nearly 4,000,000 
people, and the Governor claims that we are the first 
State in the Union in population. We have indeed, a 
great State in area, the seventh in productions, and in 
wealth the second. We have about 1,000,000 children 
between the ages of 5 and 20 years; of these we have 
on the rolls of our day schools about 600,000, and on 
rolls of Sunday Schools about 350,000. A careful anr- 
vey indicates that over 600,000 of our youth between, 
the ages of 5 and 25 years are outside of Sunday School 
influence altogether, and 720,000 of the same are habitu- 
ally absent from Sunday School.'* 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 

Proposed Law Relating to the Public School System 
•f Kentucky. 

Eighth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for the Freed- 
men, July, 1869. 

Journal of Education for October, Quebec, Canada. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for November. 

Book-keeping : its claims as a school study considered. 
By Ira Mayhew, Detroit^ Michigan. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of the (Sty of 
XTansTiile, Indiana. 

The Educator for October. 

Proceedings of the First Annual Session of the Pitts- 
burgh Teachers* Institute. 

Journal De L' Instruction Publique for September, 
Quebec, Canada. 

School Law of West Virginia. 

Fifth Annual Report of the General Superincendeat of 
Pablic Schools of the Sute of West Virginia for the 
year 1868. 

The Book- Buyer for October. 

Address Delivered before the Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania, at its Annual Session, June, 1869, 
John Carwen, M. D. 

Report of the Minister of Public Instruction of the 
Province of Quebec for the year 1867, and part of the 
year 1868. 

Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, Canada. 
Michigan School Laws. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the city of Oswego. 

School Casket for October. 

Catalogue of the Trustees, Officers and Students of the 
University of PennsyWania for 1868-9. 

A Prize Essay on Lord Bacon *s Life, and Essays by 
<Scorge E. Jones, class of '69, Lafiiyette College. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 



Question : Can a person who is serving as 
clerk of an election be elected school director? 

Answer: There is nothing in the law to 
prevent it. 

Question: Can a County Superintendent 
give a written recommendation in favor of a 
particular series of text-books.' 

Answer: Both by its letter and spirit the 
following section of the School law prohibits 
such officers from so doing: "That it shall 
not be lawful for county superintendents, 
directors or controllers, or any other persons 
officially connected with the common school 
system, to become agents for the sale, or in 
any way to promote the sale of any school 
books, maps, charts, school apparatus or sta- 
tionery, or to receive compensation for such 
sale, or promotion of sale, in any manner 



whatsoever; and any violation of the provi- 
sions of this section shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor, and punishable with fine or imprison- 
ment." That Superintendents have violated 
this law is no reason why the offense should 
be repeated. It is hoped the Superintendents 
now in office will run no risk of punishment, 
and bring no reproach upon the system by 
following bad examples. 

OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 



The Commissioners of the following coun- 
ties have provided offices in the public build- 
ings for their respective County Superinten- 
dents : Adams, Armstrong, Berks, Bucks^ 
Butler, Cambria, Cameron, Clarion, Clearfield, 
Columbia, Cumberland, Elk, Erie, Forest, 
Franklin, Fulton, Jefferson, Lawrence, Luzerne, 
McKean, Miffiin, Montour, Northumberland, 
Pike, Potter, Somerset, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Warren and Wyoming — 30 in all. Why is it 
that some counties usually the most progressive 
in school matters do not appear in the list ? 

THE ANNUAL REPORT. 



The Annual Report required by law to be 
prepared by this Department, will be ready for 
delivery soon after the first of the present 
month, but cannot, be sent out until after the 
meeting of the Legislature. Heretofore copies 
of the report were sent by mail to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of each School Board in the 
State under the frank of members of the Legis- 
lature. But at its last session, wisely or un- 
wisely, the Legislature took from itself this 
franking privilege, and we will be compelled 
the present year to forward all our reports is 
boxes by Express to Superintendents for dis- 
tribution. Those who have complaints to 
make of this matter should address them to the 
proper authorities. 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 



School directors are required by law to visit 
the schools under their charge. They can da 
this by one of their number. The Secretary, 
of the Board can be appointed District Super- 
intendent, and as such be required to visit the 
schools and make report to the Board. For 
this service he can be paid a reasonable com- 
pensation. 
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- In view of the importance of a frequent 
Tisitation of the schools. Boards of Directors 
are urged to appoint their Secretaries District 
Superintendents, and impose this duty upon 
them. A large number of Boards have already 
done so, and with the best effects. Wherever 
^ood officeli can be chosen, the plan must suc- 
ceed. It is easily tried. Let the trial be made 
all over the State. I am satisfied no other 
measure is likely to do our schools so much 
good. 



NEW MOVEMENT IN CHESTER 
COUNTY. 

The following circular will explain itself. 
It is the commencement of a new movement. 
Tbis is not the first time the noble county of 
Chester has led our educational column in its 
onward march. It is understood that the con- 
vention has been called to meet on the second 
day of December. Good will be done. 
To TB* School D»scTOft« op Chxstkr County : 
. It it deemed desirable by many of the friends of Edu- 
cation, that a convention of School Directors be held at 
3¥cst Chester, for the purpose of discussing several ques- 
OQoa concerning the Public School system : such as the 
mmwihtr of School Directors; whether they should be 
whether the recent law, exempUHg mortgages and 
jMdjgmeMt* Jrom taxation for school purpoites^ should he r<- 
ftdUd i whether the Directors should furnish the school 
hookSy Uc, Many Directors are anxious to have such a 
f oiiTention, and my object in writing, b to learn whether 
your board would send, at least one member to represent 
yoo ip such convention if called. This is sent to the 
Sccxctary, with the request that he will distribute a copy 
Ip each member of the board, and let me know within 
ttm daji whether your District would be represented. 
There is a great need of more life in our Public Schools, 
and it ia thought that a conventioa of School Directors 
wvM be of great service. 

Respectfully, Gxo. L. MAai*f Co. Sup*t. 

fTest Chester f Nov. a, 1869. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



488 

490 



I 



Robert Hodton.. 
J. H. Dickey,., 
aara Marshall,. 
491 David E. Miller.. 



John H. Books.. 
Peter Mathers.. 



492 
493 

494 Jacob H. Smith.. 

495 J' Walthour 

496 Samuel D. Middletown 

497 Van B. Baker. 

498 Thos. H. Douglass. . 

499 Frank C. Derr 

500 P. M. Shoemaker 



Broadhead P. O. Allegheny co 
Cowensville, " Armstrong ** 
Westchester," Chester " 
Jonestown, Lebanon " 
East Hanover" " " 



Buffalo 

Greensburg 

Bedford 
Claysville 
Rochester 
Danville 



« Union " 
« «< cc 

" Westmorel'd 
" Bedford " 
"Washington" 
" Beaver " 
" Montour " 



Upper Strasburg, Franklin " 



INSTITUTE INSTRUCTOR. 



George W. Heiges, of York, Pa., brother 
of the .late County Superintendent of York 



county, is virilling to receive propositions 
give instruction at Teachers' Institutes. Mr» 
Heiges is a good scholar, an earnest teacher, 
and has already given instruction at a number 
of Institutes with much acceptance. 



INSTITUTES. 



Franklin, 


Chambersburg, 


Dec. 6th^ 


Adams, 


Gettysburg, 


€€ 


«c 


Lehigh, 


Allentown, 


€€ 


c< 


Juniata, 
Lycoming, 


Perrysville, 


i€ 


i3tk. 


Muncy, 


€€ 


20th.. 


Huntingdon, 


Huntingdon, 


€€ 


CC 


Northampton, 


Easton, 


€t 


CC 


Forest, 


Tionesta, 


(t 


2lSt». 


Snyder, 
Dauphm, 


Freeburg, 


l€ 


CC 


Hummelstown, 


€t 


CC 


Centre, 


Howard, 


€€ 


27th.. 


ivicr wcr. 




€€ 


CC 


Fayette, 
Washington, 


Uniontown, 


€€ 


€€ 


Washington, 


« 


CC 


Indiana, 


Indiana, 


CC 


CC 


Somerset, 


Somerset, 


CC 


CC 


Westmoreland, 


Latrobe, 


CC 


CC 


York, 


York, 


CC 


CC 


Montour, 


Danville, 


CC 


CC 


Greene, 


Waynesboro, 


CC 


CC 


Blair, 
Lebanon, 


Hollidaysburg, 


Jan. 




Lebanon, 


CC 


1 8th, " 


Luzerne, 


Wilkesbarrc, 


CC 


CC 


McKean, 


Smethport, 


Feb. ist, «* 



PHILADELPHIA REACHING OlST 
HER HAND. 



The following letter, received when pre- 
paring this matter, is published with peculiar 
pleasure, not on account of the honor done its 
recipient, and that is fully appreciated, but be- 
cause it exhibits the good feeling which now 
exists between the school men of Philadelphia 
and those of the rest of the State. Philadel- 
phia reaches out her hand in sympathy, iiir 
friendship, in official courtesy, and we shall 
grasp it most cordially. Hereafter we shall 
have but one school interest in the State. Att 
invitation like this cannot be declined whatever 
may be the weight of responsibility it imposes : 

" OPFICS OF THE SSCKBTART OF THE CoN- "I 
TKOLLKRS OP PuBUC SCMOOLS, > 

Philadelphia, Nov. 12th, 1869. j 
J. P. WicKEKSHAM, Es^., — Dear Sir: — By resolution 
of the Board of Controllers of Public Schools of this 
city, passed at the stated meeting of the 9th inst., I am 
requested to invite you to deliver an address before the 
controUen, directors and teachers of the Public Schools, 
of this district at such time as may suit your convenience. 
It^ives me pleasure to cany out the request of the- 
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Board ai above itated. May I ask the fswfx of an earlj 
reply, indicating the time when I may expect you in our 
city for the purpose named } 

Respectfully, D. Steinmetz, 

Prct*t Board of Controllers Public Schools/* 

TO COUNTY. CITY AND BOROUGH 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 



The boxes containing school documents 
will be forwarded to the different Superintend- 
ents in the early part of January. They con- 
tain not only school reports and Teachers' 
Monthly report books, but all the blanks fur- 
nished by the Department, except for County 
Institutes and applications for Permanent Cer- 
tificates. 

These will be furnished to Superintendents 
whenever applied for. 

Each box will contain about two-thirds as 
many school reports as there are schools in the 
county, inasmuch as the Department will 
not forward any to the Presidents and Secreta- 
ries of School Boards as was customary here- 
tofore. Superintendents should see to it that 
these officers are supplied as soon as possible. 

Teachers* Monthly report books should not 
be given out until those now in use are full. 

The edition of the School Laws and Deci- 
sions, published in 1 866, is now entirely ex- 
hausted, and it is not deemed best to incur the 
expense of publishing another one until after 
the report of the Commission which is now 
•engaged in revising the Civil Code, including 
the School Laws, shall have been acted on by 
the Legislature. The boxes therefore will not 
contain any copies of the School Laws, nor 
can they be furnished on application to this 
Department. 

As soon as the box is received, please inform 
ihe Department, and if any charges were in- 
curred, send a receipted bill for the amount. 

The same information should also be sent 
to the agent who forwards them. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR OCTOBER. 

Akmstkong. — 306 teachen examined, 74 rejected, 33a 
certificates issued — just the number of schools in the 
county. Institute at Kittannlng, Dec. 20th. Directors* 
day, Dec. 23d. Most of the districts will pay teachers 
for time spent at County Institute. 



Bbater. — All the schools of the county were ia ses- 
sion before the first of November. 

BBDPORO.-^The regular examinations are over and 40 
teachers are yet required. Low wages hare driven SBwy 
to seek employment elsewhere. 

CAMiaiA. — ^Well qualified teachen are scarce. Average 
wages and qualifications of teachers higher than last year. 

Camehon. — A school house in Grove district wis 
destroyed by fire. All the books and furniture were con- 
sumed. 

Carbon. — A new school house at Weatherly, provided 
with the most improved furniture, reflects much credit 
on the directors. Banks district has added another new 
house to her list, and has now ail fint-class school houses. 

Centre. — ^The standard has been raised fiilly eo per 
cent., and preparation made for a further advance. The 
teachers are nearly all readers of from one to four differ- 
ent educational papers. 

Chester. — The County Institute was a grand success. . 
It exceeded^ all former Institutes in number* and useful- 
ness. 

Cumberland. — Two school houses have been de- 
stroyed by fire in Dickinson district. 

Erie. — At most points full Boards of Directors pre- 
sent at the examination of teachen. 

Erie City. — ^The attendance for October is the highest 
in per cent, yet attained, being 89.8 on enrollment. 

Franklin. — The Chambenburg schools, under €kt 
management of an able body of teachen, are in a iiov- 
ishing condition. 

jEfPERSON. — Salaries for teachen in many of the dis- 
tricts are from 11 to 20 per cent, higher than at any pre- 
vious time. 

Lycoming. — ^The question of building aeveral small 
school houses or one large one, was submitted to the 
people of Muncj Borough at the last election, which was 
carried by a large majority in favor of the large building. 

Pottsville Boro*.-^A night school hat been opened 
for young men who are learning trades and cannot attend 
day school. It is well attended and the pupils are anskMH 
to learn. It is proposed to give them such a course of 
study as will be best adapted to their business. The 
directon have purchased $1,000 worth of apparatus for 
the High School. 

Somerset. — ^The directon of Salisbury district have 
erected a very fine building, at a cost of about $3,500^ 
aflbrding a large ball and three recitation rooms. The 
directon of Lower Turkeyfoot are erecting a good school 
building at Unina, a very young, though flourishing, vil- 
lage on the Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad. 

Warren. — Sugar Grove has just completed a magnifi- 
cent school building, at a cost of about ^6,000. It coo- 
uins four apartments, with a hall on the second story 71 
by 84 feet. It is built after the most approved plans, and 
sunds as a monument of architectural beauty. 

WiLLiAMsroRT CiTY. — The High School has bees 
started. Prof. Samuel Transeau, formerly of the Rutx- 
town State Normal School, principal. Salaries range 
from $50 to $70 per month. Female teachers are paid 
the same salaries as males. 



Original Communications. 



HOW TO MAKE READING PROFIT- 
ABLE AND DELIGHTFUL. 
Like nearly all school exercises, Reading has 
« two-fold object; first, to gain the discipline 
which its practice gives: second, to qualify for 



the labors and uses of actual life. Reading, as 
a school exercise, is primarily directed to what 
may be called its mechanical performance, — to 
pronouncing words correctly, to giving eack 
word of a sentence its due prominence, — to 
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Reading Made Profitable and Delightful. 



lociulidng the voice so as to express as per- 
rctly as may be to a listener the whole and 
reeise meaning which the author intended to 
onvey. This is the first object, and in many 
zHools the only object sought in reading. 
Lnd it ia an altogether excellent object none 
»o sedulously cultivated in any school. For 
bere is a wonderful power and charm in good 
loeution, — not the dramatic and uneasy mouth- 
Eig of words and striking of attitudes which 
nany professional readers study ; but the fit and 
^rfect expression of the writer's thought in 
ones, inflections, emphasis and manner, which 
ire not put on, but seem the natural blossoming 
nto speech of the living ideas that were dead 
ink on the printed page until quickened into 
rigorous and beautiful life by the reader's 
roice. 

Xhe second, and vastly the more important, 
object of reading in school, is to form a taste 
for good reading out ot school and after school 
days are ended A man may be perfect mas- 
ter ot all elocutionary skill, but if he lack the 
power of determining what is worth reading, 
or appreciation of what is best in literature, 
very little personal benefit will all his elocution 
do him. He is only a better sort of dancing 
bear ; he knows how to make the motions very 
gracefully, but they are only motions, — they 
teean nothing. 

Reading is no virtue. It wholly depends on 
what one reads and how he reads it. Inability 
to read is regarded by average Americans as the 
one unpardonable sin of ignorance. But there 
is some compensation even in this terrible de- 
privation. If one cannot read at all, he is sure 
not to read vicious books. He is shielded by 
his ignorance from the fearful temptation to 
read what has been well named Satanic litera- 
ture. Teachers should bear this in mind, and 
remember that when they are instructing a 
child in the alphabet, they are placing in his 
hands an instrument' of life or death, — ^a prun 
lag knife to lop evil growths m society, or a 
sword with which to pierce other hearts and 
commit suicide. Teachers cannot feel this too 
sensibly, or guide their pupils too carefully in 
the choice of what they shall read. 

In many schools the reading exercises are so 
largely devoted to elocutionary drilling, that no 
due thought is given to the study of the writer's 
ideas. In many others, where the slipshod 
style prevails, no attention is given to elocution, 
or ideas, or anything else. The whole exercise 
it 

^At idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.** 

But in a school worthy of the name, the 
teacher is not content with mere elocution; he 



points out the beauty of language, the power of 
thought, the truth of sentiment, the nobleness 
of mind, the purity of heart, indicated in what 
is read ; and in this way he gives his pupils an 
impulse toward true culture ; he at once fcfsters 
a taste for good literature and a tendency to 
right virtuous character. 

But most scholars soon tire of reading and 
re-reading the same pieces, however good and 
interesting. A good joke does not bear much 
repeating; a fascinating story becomes prosaic 
and common>p]ace after serving as a subject for 
class-drill time and again. We like to see our 
best friends in a new dress occasionally The 
pulpit gains fresh interest by a change of minis- 
ters now and then. 

So, boys and girls frequently need somethi ng 
neto to read, — something outside of their pre- 
scribed, time-honored,well-thumbed Readers, — 
something fresh and unhackneyed, the newer 
the better. A magazine that has natural, health- 
ful, interesting stories ; biographical or histori- 
cal sketches of persons or events worth knowing 
or remembering ; descriptions of curious arts, 
unfamiliar countries, foreign people, scientific 
observations, heroic conduct, noble character, — 
a magazine that has this large variety of inter- 
esting and instructive matter, from the hands of 
skillful writers, would add very greatly to the 
zest and benefit of reading exercises. Scholars 
would not have all curiosity blunted by knowing 
the article beforehand, but expecution would 
be on tiptoe,— each next verse would contata 
something fresh and attractive; and thus the 
reading lesson would be hailed with eager de- 
light; 

Such a magazine as has been partially de- 
scribed above, is Oua Young Folks." There 
are other excellent magazines for young people, 
but perhaps none which combines so many ex- 
cellences that make it equally good for the family 
circle and the school-room. The proportion 
of a/ticles of a practical and instructive charac- 
ter is very large, but they are not stiflT, didactic, 
uninteresting. When Mrs. Agassiz writes of 
Coral Insects and the reefs they slowly build ; 
when Mr. Trowbridge (whom all the children 
know as Father Brighthopes) writes of Glass- 
Making, Coal Mining, and Ship-Building ; when 
Mr. Parton tells a story of Discovery, or of the 
life of a navigator; when Mr. Hale writes 
about Reading, Writing, Talking, Travelling, 
and similar subjects; — they do not write by 
guess, — they speak of what they know by long 
study, observation and experience. They do 
not oflfer us chance-work, but the mature pro- 
duct of years of special discipline. And the 
style of their articles is such that the study ot 
it is a valuable lesson in literature. One who 
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readfl their excellent monthly contributions to 
thi» magazine cannot fail to be deeply interested 
sn the various subjects they discuss and the way 
in which they treat of them ; and this is a long 
step toward a confirmed taste for good literature. 

Then the continual freshness of reading this 
affordd, coming every month with an entirely 
new store of interesting articles from the wri- 
ter! named above and others equally distin- 
guished, makes ''0«r Toung Folks** an unfailing 
90urce of instruction and enter^inment, hardly 
less welcome and valuable to teacher than to 
pupils. 

It would seem to be the duty of every earn- 
est teacher to avail himself of whatever instru- 
ments he can find to render school exercises de- 
lightful as well as disciplinary, to make the 
several drills not merely routine performances, 
but interesting with fresh information, attractive 
with all the stores of knowledge and graces of 
manner which genius can infuse into them ; — 
and so make his school a beautiful garden in- 
stead of a machine shop, — where there shall be 
yigorous, healthy, fruitful growth instead of 
mere manufacturing. 

The use of such magazines as this for regu- 
lar or occasional reading lessons, could not fail, 
m hands of ordinary skill, to contribute to such 
an end. The experiment has been tried in not 
a few schools with the most satisfactory results, 
thos justifying the belief of many of the most dis- 
gokhed educators in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
that such a magazine may be a most helpful as- 
sistant to the teacher in giving the reading lesson 
a cjMrm and a constant practical value, and that 
it may be as useful and welcome a visitor in the 
school-room as in the family circle. 

Ex-SUPERINTENDENT. 



RATIONAL EDUCATION. 

There is a rational estimate to be placed on 
science and literature. They have an intrinsic 
worth. How much better or richer is a per- 
son with a liberal education, and an extensive 
acquaintance with the literature of the age? 
This is an appropriate inquiry, and it leads to 
a rational view of education. What then is 
rational education-? 

I. Rational education does not consist in the 
acquisition of knowledge, scientific and literary, 
nor in the comprehension of abstruse arts. It 
is not always obtained in the schools, nor in 
protracted study of erudite authors. It may be 
well to be acquainted with the speculations of 
learned men; but their knov/Iedge may be 
stowed into our minds like goods into a ware- 
house, and their effect upon the mind the same 
as that of the goods upon the building in which 



they are contained. Students and lewxied 
are not always wise men. 

^'Knowledge and wkdom, far from being one. 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge duclk 
lA heads replete with thoughts of other menj 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own.** 

Again, a course of education that does Mf 
include moral culture has a most glaring defect 
A knowledge of mathematics and the Eaton} 
sciences is useful, and so is a knowledge of an- 
cient and modern languages and history ; bof 
with all of this it is a disgrace to neglect ikt 
morals. It is a disgrace not to learn the be- 
nign and healthful influences of the elevated 
passions and affections, and the baleful tenden- 
cies of their opposites. If a student do not 
learn to cultivate the former and avoid the lai- 
ter, his education is not complete. 

II. Rational education consists in something 
more than scholastic knowledge. It teaches 
the intrinsic worth of this, and how to apply 
it to practical use. It may be acqmred in otho 
places than schools. It commences in infancy 
and progresses through life. The infant com- 
mences, as soon as its intellect is awakened, to 
take cognizance ot surrounding objects. Its 
parents are its first teachers ; — it learns froa 
everything it sees. The parents and playniaiei 
form its character. It eagerly imitates thenw 
The daily vocations of the parents teach habiis 
either of industry or indolence. 

Moral, physical and intellectual training art 
three partners, which should never be separated. 
Conjointly tliey render a greater service 1 bm 
when separate, or when one of them is pursaed 
at the expense of either or both of the others, they 
are deprived of a great part of their efficiency. 
A complete system of education concerns the 
character in all its bearings. It elevates the 
character above all that is low and grovelling, 
and it avoids all that is sinful to itself or tempt* 
ing to others. It regards the amenities of 
and teaches to live for the good of mankind. .. 

Education for the acquirement of property 
by just means is altogether rational. It is equsUj 
rational and important to learn the right use of 
property. The rich man, who uses his wealth 
in objects of genuine philanthropy^ lives on 
principles of true economy, and aids in all 
moral and religious reforms, is one of the no- 
blest specimens of manhood. Knowledge, 
while it aids in the acquisition of wealth, culd- 
vates the moral virtues and affords a very agree- 
able entertainment, at the same time contem- 
plates higher and nobler objects than these. The 
truly educated man lives to humanity and to the 
service of God. He pleads the cause of the 
oppressed, he justifies truth against the encroach- 
menis of error, and he raises his voice in behalf 
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f civilisation and Christianity. A truly cdu- 
■tcd man finds no time for inactirity. Society 
as claims on him ; and his history tells that he 
LSI not lived in vain. Thus rational education 
ecures the chief end for which man is created. 

The Psalmist has said that the "fear of the 
L.ord is the beginning of wisdom." No prin- 
riples of morality are antagonistic to Christian 
ty. The religion of the blessed Jesus en- 
oins the observance of morality and justice in 
rverything, and it allows no delinquencies, 
Fhese things can be taught in all schools with- 
jot infringing on the rights of any person. But 



if they be neglected peace and happiness will 
be hindered. 

The best education is that which enables a 
person to teach himself. The best education 
imparts the strongest will, and the best way of 
using the faculties. It will not be satisfied with 
merely manufacturing good scholars ; it will 
also make good characters. A person whose 
education is rightly commenced, never ''finishes 
his education;" he continues his learning while 
he lives, and he dies with his last lessons not yet 
disposed of, with his last problems unsolved. 

G. D. HVKT. 
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PICTURES FOR THE HOME. 



Mrs. Harriet BeecherStowe has an admirable 
article in "The Atlantic Almanac** for 1869, — 
full of good common sense and shre«vd, humor- 
ous hits, — in reply to the question, " What 
pictures shall I hang on my wall ? Once pic- 
tures were the prerogatives of the wealthy; 
now there is no family so poor that it cannot 
aflPord to adorn its home with them. The 
question what to get,** says the writer of this 
article, *'amid the crowd of applicants and 
possible choices, is often a puzzling one. A 
picture that is to look you in the face at all 
nours of the day or night is, after all, some- 
what of an item in your existence. It is taking 
to yourself a silent companion ; and though 
there is no speech nor language, and its voice is 
not heard, yet its lines go out in your daily life, 
and its word to the end of your days. Pictures 
are as different as people ; and to them as to 
persons applies the rule : Think before you 
choose an intimate friend.** 

In considering the question of what pictures 
one would buy, she proceeds to puncture those 
most inflated of all live balloons, the high- 
art** critics, with a skill alike admirable and re- 
morseless. "Well-meaning people who have 
money to spare are often troubled with the 
question, what to buy. There is a crowd of 
talkers about pictures ; and the cry of * high 
art,* and a variety of other bewildering cries, 
arc flung into one's face at every turn. Does 
the honest John Stubbs want to get a picture 
because it is a pretty thing, and pleases bimf or 
comforts his wife when he has the blues ? Then 
he has awful thoughts of Don Positivo, his 
Dcxt neighbor, who writes ZTX-crttiques for 
'TheNe Plus Ultra,* and solemnly informs 
' him that it is a duty he owes to society to pro- 
test against everything that isn*t high art. No- 



body must be left in peace to have any thing 
but the publications of the Arundel Society, or 
artist*s proofs of Raphael's Madonnas, or proof- 
casts of the statues in the Louvre, or something 
else which has the seal of ages, — a written cer- 
tificate of good antiquity giving him leave to. 
admire. Poor Stubbs does n*t admire the Ma- 
donna San Sista half as much as one of Tait*s 
pictures of chickens picking at a worm, or 
some hens in a barnyard, which puts him in 
mind of the pleasant old days when he was a 
boy, and of the old farm and meadows, and 
father and mother, and 'our folks' that are 
gone. All this almost fills his eyes with tears 
as he looks ; but Stubbs is a good fellow ; and 
when Don Positivo tells him with a lordly air 
that he can buy such things if he pleases, but 
he feels it his duty to inform him how very 
trashy they are in point of art ; like a good 
christian he wipes his eyes, and goes resignedly, 
and gives a hundred ot two of dollars for an old 
proof engraving of the San Sisto, and hangs it 
up where those dear, too charming hens and 
chickens were to have been, and feels that lie 
has done his duty by society. To be sure he 
don*t care for the picture ; but Don Positivo tells 
him it's high art, and he has saved him from get- 
ting a poor thing — and that*s comfort." 

Mrs. Stowe has evidently enjoyed the egotis- 
tical effusions of the *'art critics" of Tbi Nno 
Tork Tribune and Tbe Nation. The manner 
in which they sometimes pooh-pooh the most 
beautiful recent art publications, — Prang's in- 
imitable chromos, for example, — and always 
go into ecstasy over the mediaeval re-produc- 
tions of the Arudal Society, which are less ap- 
propriate for a modern American home than a 
series of fifteenth century sermons would be 
suitable for a modern American Library, is 
well hit ofi^ in succeeding paragraphs, which we 
have not space to copy. She then grapples 
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with the cardinal axiom of the art-creed of 
these critics, and bravely denies in words, what 
the people have always denied in acts, that 
high-art pictures are suitable for the adornment 
of a home. This language will be reckoned 
little less than blasphemous by these preten- 
tious writers; but every friend of living art, 
and the education of the people in art, is glad 
to see her assail the idol which they worship 
so devoutly. She says, — 

High-art means, as nearly as we can make 
It out, what professed artists and instructed 
people, who understand the technical proper- 
ties of art, and the technical difficulties to be 
overcome in it, consider as interesting and valu- 
able. It also means what past ages have liked 
and enjoyed, and things that are historically 
interesting as the record of the modes of think- 
ing and feeling on such subjects in past ages. 
Now, many of the best records of these in- 
cast engravings are not suited to family life, but 
•Qght to be kept in museums and port-folios. 
The admirable engraving of old blind Belisa- 
rius is a chef d'auvre of engraving art, a 
touching and tragic picture ; but who wishes 
at all hours to be confronted by the image of a 
blind father with a son bitten by a serpent in 
his arms, however well represented. 2'be bet- 
ter the representation of sucb a subject y tbe worse 
it makes it for a borne picture. Hung in a bed- 
room, this work of high-art might give bad 
dreams and a possible nightmare ; and it had 
better be kept in a port-folio and admired when 
the subject of proof-engravings is up. If a 
person should be so fortunate or unfortunate as 
to get a capital photograph of the first draft of 
that bloody-bones picture, * Michael Angelo's 
Last Judgment,' where the Judge looks like a 
prize-fighter in a passion, shaking his fist at his 
mother, — such a sketch might have a certain 
value as ' high art,' for there is abundance of 
high art in this very disagreeable picture ; but 
we should earnestly recommend him not to 
frame it and hang it up for the terror of his 
wife and the bad dreams of his innocent babes." 

Her first rule for the selection of home pic- 
tures is as excellent as it is heterodox : — "As a 
general thing what is not high art, but only 
respectable and permissable art, is the best 
company for cvery-day family life. As we 
should not think it amusing to have Satan's 
Speech to the Sun recited at our breakfast-table, 
so neither should we think Schcffer's picture of 
Francisca di Rimini a proper thing to be for- 
ever talking to us from the walls of our parlors 
and bedrooms." 

All pictures should not be mere prettinesses; 
some should represent the higher side of our 
nature; but such solemn and grand subjects 



should not be conspicuously placed in reception 
rooms, or parts of the house where the mere 
surface-intercourse of life goes on. She then 
adds : — Pretty genre pictures, such as Prang is 
getting up so many of, have a certain value ai 
house ornaments quite independent of consid- 
erations of high art. A red cashmere shawl 
carelessly thrown down on a garnet-colored 
sofa, with a gleam of sunshine across it, often 
forms a bit of coloring that turns a room into a 
picture. So Prang's overturned basket of bright 
red cherries, hung on a wall of a proper tint, is 
a pleasing bit of color, — pleasing because it at- 
tempts not too much, and does all it attempts 
well. So, also, pious mottoes and texts in ilia- 
minated letters have a double value, — they or- 
nament and they teach. These have no value 
one way or the other as art; but they are verj 
pleasant and useful as household ornaments." 

Mrs. Stowe then teaches the alphabet of all 
true culture, — self-reliance, and a courage to 
reject the advice of others, however preten- 
tious, when their dicta are at utter variance 
with one's own impressions. Of course, this 
does not imply unteachableness: it only de- 
mands a reason for the faith proffered to us. 
She says : — 

" The great value of pictures for home should 
be, after all, in their sentiment. They should 
express sincere ideas and tastes of the house- 
hold, and not the tyrannical dicta of some art 
critic or neighbor. It is desirable that the 
drawing and painting should be good and re- 
spectable, and that the family should be well 
informed to know that a picture painted on a 
japanned waiter, however smooth and pretty, 
is not a good picture simply because it is smooth 
and pretty. We should try to cultivate our 
taste, and then try to express it ; but the value 
of family pictures in a great degree should con- 
sist in the fact that they do sincerely represent 
our own tastes and preferences, and not those 
of others. It is desirable that these should be 
cultured tastes, but quite as much so that they 
be real and genuine. A respectable engraving, 
that truly is felt by the family as an artistic 
pleasure, is a better thing for them than a much 
higher one that they do not understand or care 
for." 

Following out this thought she commends all 
self-selected collections, whether they be those 
of a connoisseur with only classical engravings 
on the wall?, or those of some pains- taking 
business man, and his plain, excellent, house- 
keeping wife, to whom, " and it is neither sor- 
row nor shame to say it," a genuine picture 
of a smiling baby, a good dog, a fine horse, a 
bunch of flowers, are worth the whole of 
the Vatican." 
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IThere is a world of sound art-criticism as 
well as common sense and genial feeling in this 
passage, with which we shall close oar ex- 
tracts « — 

Can there be but one sort of thing in this 
world ? and is not a tuft of moss, in its way, as 
good as an oak tree ? Is it any sin not to have 
been to Rome and lived> or any merit to have 
done so ? If your neighbor is steeped to the 
lips in « high art/ and so classical that his very 
chairs have ages of good authority for his pat- 
tern^ let us not despise him therefore ; and let 
him not snub and predominate over his weaker 
brother, who has got only so far as a sincere 
admiration for the pretty things the Lord 
makes, when genuinely represented. ' Hast 
thou faith ? Have it to thyself. Applaud and 
glorify thy own collection with a full heart, 
but be gentle to thy next-door neighbor who 
eateth only herbs. 

There are certain humble walks, of art in 
which excellence consists simply in a faithful 
and truthful representation of nature, in which 
the excellence is of a kind of which common 
people can become good judges. It takes very 
Httle artistic skill or sense to judge whether a 
stalk of blue gentian is faithfully painted, or 
the copy of a bunch of apple-blossoms is true 
to the model of its great original. A host of 
such simple, inexpensive ornaments are given 
by Prang in his chromo-lithography. A bunch 
of apple- blossoms, a blue gentian, so represent- 
ed as to excel average painting, forms a domes- 
tic ornament, unpretending, unambitious, and 
always beautiful. Never do our hearts cease 
to thrill when the time of year comes round 
for their fair originals to smile on us, and never 
can we lose the sense of beauty in their imita- 
tions. 

"It is one of the signs of the millennium 
that real good art, correct and pure so far as it 
goes, is being made the inheritance of the mil- 
lion, as it is now being done by the chromo 
lithograph ; and we have little sympathy with 
the seornful style in which some self-important 
art-critics have condemned or ridiculed efforts 
that are bringing beauty and pleasure to to 
many thousand homes that otherwise poverty 
would keep bare." 

ERRORS IN TEACHING. 



** To err is human" is the half of a dearly- 
beloved, often- quoted, and highly-praised old 
proverb. We all repeat it, and even seem to 
take a pride in believing the truth of it ; and 
then, to repay ourselves for the confession, we 
delight in visiting penalties on the heads of 
the ERRERt, to make a word. All this may 



work well in practice, though it is slightly in- 
consistent. When, indeed, the maxim is used 
to &sten the cloak of a generous charity over 
the shoulders of an offending fellow mortal, it 
cannot be severely condemned ; but when it is 
quoted to excuse or justify our own laziness^ 
or unthinking haste in- action, we can hardly 
rebuke it too sternly. And, while the humaa 
race retains this peculiar human propensity,, 
it will always be profitable to criticise and 
even censure the erratic steps of those who are 
set up to be gpides of others, or leaders in any 
good cause. Errors committed by such are 
doubly serious, inasmuch as they continually 
change the lights by which the rest of man- 
kind must steer over the dark and unknown 
sea on which we sail to our eternity. 

Teachers must lead the grand*march of the 
young intellect of the race, and survey, and 
mark out and construct the roads of human 
improvement. How important that those 
roads be properly located and well built the 
first time ! Teachers carry th^ head-lights for 
the car of progress, and these lights should be 
strong and steady, with no flaring or flicker,, 
in order both to reveal the dangers on either 
hand, and to illuminate the track far before 
the moving train. 

With these thoughts in our minds, let us 
briefly consider a few errors which lead many 
teachers astray. Some of these are grave 
errors in principle, and lead to graver errors 
in practice. Some will chiefly operate to 
blind the teacher himself, others will almost 
solely act to discourage the pupil, while 
others still will affect both teacher and scholar, 
and also the whole community in which they 
thrive. 

I . The first which is named is Nothing 
MUST BE FORGOTTEN." Of coursc, this mcaus 
"nothing" good. Any other supposition 
would be simply preposterous ; for a thousand 
bad things ought, if possible, to be utterly for- 
gotten. Hence they prescribe very frequent 
reviews, and tedious repetitions almost innu- 
merable, of all topics studied, and debar their 
pupils from advancement till the minutest de- 
tails can all be recalled with galloping accu- 
racy. 

They insist on remembering everything, till, 
by their repeated irerations of the same facts 
and words, the pathway to a full knowledge of 
any branch of science is worn as bare as a 
desert and as hard as the Appian Way. Now 
no man can deny that one object of study is 
to remember something. But many times it is 
better to forget. After the house is built, who 
wants to remember the scaflbld ? The object 
of taking food is not to retain it in the stom- 
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achy but to incorporate it into the system ; and 
«Ten much of it can never be retained in the 
system at all. So with knowledge, and espe- 
cially with discipline. They must be incor- 
porated into the substance of the mind ; and 
this implies that the mind shall be as uncon- 
acious of their existence, for the time, as' the 
body is of its muscles. Much of our most 
profitable discipline has become entirely lost 
to the consciousness; and memory is a con- 
acious state. Only a small portion of what 
any one learns can be used in the business of 
life ; and if what is unused were to be remem- 
bered, it would be actually in the way, — sim* 
ply useless lumber. Let it be forgotten, then. 

We often mistake the nature of memory, 
and say we have forgotten names and dates, 
words and sentences, facts and principles. We 
cannot, indeed, at the moment recall them, 
but we are sure they are yet remembered, and 
we all the while know that a very little delay 
and thought will bring back the clue to the 
train of associations which will furnish them to 
the mind clearly and surely. These things are 
by no means forgotten. Consciousness tells us 
they are in the store -house, and we soon, by 
our search for them, prove that we do remem- 
ber them. A man who has every item of his 
knowledge at call can have but a small treasure 
of wisdom. One who can carry all his money 
in small change in his wallet certainly is not 
rich ; and he who has a safe full of bills and 
notes may often be greatly puzzled to put his 
hand on a particular package which he knows 
he possesses. There is such a thing as a miser 
spending so much time in counting his money 
as to hinder him from improving many an op- 
portunity for making more. And there is also 
such a thing as compelling a scholar to go over 
his learning in reviews so frequently and at 
such an expense of time as shall prevent him 
from extending his information and from com- 
pleting his discipline. Even a cow or a goat 
may grow poor by ruminating too long on the 
old cuds, while they neglect to crop grass to 
make new ones. This repetition may be con- 
tinued, under plea of * refreshing the memory,* 
till ruts and and grooves are worn in the mind, 
to the damage of the soul and character. Far 
better is it to forget a great deal than thus to 
narrow the mind and disgust it with all know- 
ledge. 

Much of our knowledge and discipline or 
culture — and often the most profitable part of 
it — lies in the mind in a state of suspended an- 
imation, like seeds which rest for years in the 
soil, till they arc turned up by the plow, when 
sunshine and rain cause them to grow at once. 
Or this discipline is more like the manure and 



culture pat on good soil, not available for the 
present year's crop, but only preparatives fur 
the future. The ferns and coniferae of the car- 
boniferous era died and left the world covered 
with stores of fuel and vegetable mould which 
ages have not yet used. Had they coBtinued 
to spread their magnificent fronds and gigantic 
branches; and to erect their sculptured col- 
umns, the earth would have been still smoth- 
ered in miasma. So it may be with know- 
ledge. Let it die and be called forgotten, in 
part at least, and nobler growths will spring 
from its decay. 

This attempt to make scholars remember 
everything entails many a pernicious error ia 
practice. It may be well to name one or two 
as corollaries to the above discussion. 

( 1 ) ** There can not be too many reviews.'* 
This has already been touched, but it is of im- 
portance enough to demand further notice, es-^ 
pecially as it is a valuable maxim, if properly 
understood ^d applied. No study can he 
mastered without reviews. In this way alonp 
can its separate parts be united and dove-uiled 
together into a coherent whole. But when a 
child has gone over a study and mastered its de- 
tails, and, by some judicious reviews and lec- 
tures, has soldered all the parts together, or 
rather has wrought all the bits into a complete 
mosaic picture, by all means, let him march on 
to conquer something else. A miner knows 
that, even if he does leave a few grains of gold 
in the placer sand which he has sifted, he can 
do better in a new place ; and so can a scholar 
often learn more by forgetting the things that 
are behind and pressing forward to those that 
are before" — an exhortation good for him as it 
is for a Christian* It may be said that a mas- 
ter in study can always learn something by go- 
ing, for the thousandth time, over any given 
subject. True, a master may ; but a tyro will 
not always do it. The pupil's eyes are adjusted 
to see the greater lessons ; and if he is com- 
pelled to delay till he can distinguish the very 
small points, he may tire. Besides, a new study 
is often an excitement, and many times an ex- 
planation of the one already gone over. Who 
has not found that going from arithmetic to al- 
gebra, and forgetting a part of the elementary 
study, has really given a clearer insight into it 
and a keener relish for it than could have been 
acquired by any amount of reviewing ? 

(2) Another abuse of the maxim deserves 
mention, for it is highly injurious: ''He it 
the best scholar who can soonest recall and re- 
cite his knowledge." This is a favorite prin- 
ciple of examining committees and showy and 
superficial teachers. Intead of its being true, 
almost the reverse is so; for one who hu 
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really comprehended the principles of any 
science cannot so readily recall the scattered 
facts which have established those principles^ 
while he who knows only facts and holds them 
in memory by mere association of words can 
instantaneously recall them. One who could 
repeat, word for word, a large book, declared 
that he did it by mere word-memory and found 
it a damage to him. A man who has a large 
business cannot carry the whole of it in his 
head ; he must resort to various helps, sifbh as 
tablets, memorandums, book accounts, common- 
places, and the like ; while he who sells only 
a pig or a calf a year can carry the whole trade 
in his mind. The philosophical arrangement 
is recalled slowly, while the common word- 
system finds every syllable a cue to the next. 
Hence the readiest memory may be a very de- 
fective one; and the maxim by which the 
prizes are awarded and applause rendered to 
prompt recitations, in most cases, is only an 
indication of a wrong element in the calcula- 
tion. 

(3) Another error grows out of these, and 
takes this shape : " A few things well learned 
rather than many only partially understood." 
This is more nearly a truth than the last quota- 
tion. Superficial knowledge is not to be 
coveted nor recommended. But what is super- 
ficiality ? Our least advanced students in Optics 
are supplied with knowledge which would 
make all that Newton knew or conjectured to 
be possible, very small and very superficial in- 
deed. If study and learning are to make men 
adepts in knowing one thing only — ^mere stu- 
dents of a single phase of nature, — just as 
division of labor makes one man work all his 
life at cutting the threads of screws, and 
another at splitting their heads, then perfect 
thoroughness in that one branch is correct. 
But if culture, manhood, is the object sought, 
then on^must in part know many things. Cul- 
ture is produced by variety. Even perfection 
in gymnastics is attained only by using a very 
large variety of athletic exercises. There will 
be a thousand difierent manoeuvres to be prac- 
tised and performed. If a man only lifts 
weights, he becomes a giant in this raising of 
heavy weights, like Dr. Windship. If he 
uses only the boxing-gloves, he becomes a 
champion of the ring, like Heenan. But if he 
will be graceful and healthful, let him use all 
the machinery and go through with every ex- 
ploit, even if it is not done with the perfection 
.of a complete master. 

To make men, then, with your culture and 
learning, do not attempt too much. Let the 
scholar forget something; and let him go like 
the bee, to some new flowers before he has 



completely exhausted the old. Just as he eats 
his dinner and forgets all about it — unless he 
is a confirmed dyspeptic, or is working to 
make himself one, — so let him learn his lesson 
and forget it, if it comes natural to do that — 
and any teacher will dec' are that the most 
natural thing in the world. Let him review 
somewhat, but do not cover the road he is to 
travel with stones merely for him to strike 
his foot against. Let him learn a part only, 
and fill the details into the outline by-and-by. 
He will acquire a culture thereby ; and this is 
the end of education, rather than special 
thoroughness. An architect is a better speci- 
men of a builder than a carpenter, or a joiner, 
or a bricklayer, or a stair builder, or a plas- 
terer, or a painter, or a glazier, because he 
must know a great deal about every one of 
these callings, though he may not know any 
one of them thoroughly.. So a man who 
knows something of a thousand branches 
ought to be esteemed a better- cultured man — 
and why not, therefore, a better scholar? — 
than he who knows all that the present state of 
science permits him to know of a single sub- 
ject. The former man is many-sided, liberal- 
cultured : the latter is narrow, one-sided, rude, 
and it may be boorish, after all. 

Prof. Roht. Jllyn in Illinois Teacher, 



TEACHING GRAMMAR. 



The more we listen to the efforts made by 
many teachers to impart to their pupils a knowl- 
edge of the theory of grammar, and the oftener 
we examine the results of these efforts, the 
less we begin to appreciate them. Day after 
day, and year after year, we find teachers and 
pupils thumbing over the leaves of their gram^- 
mar books, memorizing the questions and an- 
swers, parsing and analyzing the examples gjven 
for practice with a smoothness and rapidity 
that would delight the most bigoted disciple of 
Greene, mumbling over such jargon as common 
noun, neuter gender, third person, singular num- 
ber, and objective case, &c., without an appar- 
ent sign of the least sense to the pupils. While 
our admiration was being excited to a pitch by 
the apparent ingenuity of these pupils in unri- 
valing the entanglement the parts of speech 
seemed to have gotten themselves into, we have 
stepped to the board and astonished ourselves 
and others at the failure of sometimes an entire 
class to correct the simplest sentence in false 
syntax, or to write out in good English prose 
the simplest stanza of poetry. But what can 
we expect from pupils when teachers themselves 
make equally as great failures in these very par- 
ticulars, and will not attempt to reform their 
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method of teaching even when they see how 
fruitlessly they have been taught. During my 
last annual examination of teachers, a class of 
twenty-eight entirely failed to correct and punc- 
tuate in every particular the following — 
'•Neither the schcol house or the yard are what 
they should be, says the teacher to his scholars." 
And yet it was exceedingly entertaining to ob- 
serve how nicely many of the same teachers made 
this adverbial clause qualify that, and that adjec- 
tive element qualify or limit something else, and 
how readily they pointed out the number of 
dependent and independent clauses, the predi- 
cate modifiers, and the predicate nominatives 
understood, &c. We would sincerely ask what 
is all this twaddle worth ? What satisfactory 
return have you and your pupils for the many 
hours and days spent in the study of grammar, 
when you have not learned to speak and write 
the English language with correctness and pro- 
priety ? 

I do not wish to be understood as being op- 
posed to analysis and parsing; the e are indis 
pensable to an acquaintance with the principles 
upon which false syntax is corrected, but the 
experience of all of us should warrant our op- 
position to making these the only part of the 
study of grammar to which the attention of our 
pupils should be directed. For instance, when 
we have taught our pupils to parse the articles 
in such expressions as "a honest man," "a his- 
torical fact," " such an one," &c., we should at 
the same time teach them that the article a is 
never used before a silent b, or an b not silent 
when the second syllable is accented ; and that 
since the o in the word one has the sound of e» 
prefixed in the pronunciation, and the w begin- 
ning a word is considered a consonant, the ex- 
pression " such an one," is incorrect, and should 
be "such a one. Also "an honest man," "an 
historical fact." Taking Fewsmith for our guide, 
we would in this way take up in order the noun, 
the pronoun, the verb, and so on, constantly re- 
viewing what we have gone over, and dwelling 
sufficiently long on each succeeding part c( 
speech to familiarize our pupils with its use in 
every particular. The exercises for the correc- 
tion of errors we would make copious and ex- 
tensive, not limiting ourselves to the few usually 
found in text books, but making up our list par- 
tially from incorrect expressions of pupils, heard 
on the play ground and in the school room. In 
this way our pupils would be brought to see 
from the beginning of the study, that grammar 
teaches how to speak properly and to write 
correctly. Cannot an incorrect, inelegant ex- 
pression be parsed as readily as a correct one? 
What assistance is parsing to a pupil, in correct- 
ing such an expression as, "^ honest man am 



God's noblest work ?" Or what benefit is it to 
him if he cannot correct it? But b} teaching 
the simplest rules of syntax, such as " The verb 
must agree with its subject nominative in num- 
ber and person," and following these up with 
abundant exercises in faulty expressions, to- 
gether with a weekly exercise in composition, 
we will accomplish more satisfactory results, 
and will keep more prominently before our 
pupils that " Grammar teaches us to speak and 
write /he language correctly," than all the dia- 
grams and analysis within our reach. He who 
would undertake to make correct speakers and 
writers by simply teaching his pupils to analyze 
a sentence, or parse it, would surely have a 
Herculean task to perform. When will we be- 
come more practical in all our teaching? 

Jesse Newlin in Miners* Journal. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

The Creator doubtless designed that the 
home of each child should be its first and best 
school. A great mistake is often made by 
lecturers on the subject of education before 
popular audiences, by addressing their remarks 
too exclusively to teachers, and not enough to 
parents. What the child shall become — 
physically, mentally, and morally — depends 
largely on home influences. If every ^rnily 
were as it should be, if parents became per- 
sonally interested in the culture and intellectual 
development of their own children, primary 
Schools would seldom be necessary. Why 
send a child to school to learn the alphabet, 
when he can learn it more rapidly while scat- 
tering his toy-blocks and letters on the floor, 
and afterwards arranging them in the form of 
household words and sentences ? Why send a 
little girl to a crowded and ill-ventilated school- 
room, to learn to read, when she can learn 
with keener zest to read the stories in the at- 
tractive little book presented to her as « birth- 
day or holiday gift? 

The defects of home culture, however, nay, 
the entire absence of any well- matured plan 
of instruction at home, renders the primary 
school a necessity, and attaches to it an impor- 
tance second to no other grade or department. 
Yet it is difficult to outgrow the long-prevalent 
impression that "any one can teach small chil- 
dren." How often do school officers, even, 
plead with a county superintendent to grant a 
certificate to some **cheap" teacher or other, on 
the plea that " the scholars are very small and 
not far advanced." How frequently do cities # 
expend lavishly on buildings and teachers for 
the higher departments, while the primary 
schools are left to suffer under worthless in- 
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^tractors and a thousand inconveniences and 
barbarities ! 

A great revolution is now taking place in the 
minds of the people in this respect. A beauti- 
ful incident touching this point is related by 
Mr. Philbrick, Superintendent of the public 
schools of Boston^ in one of his reports. 

The lady/' says the Superintendent *' now at 
the head of the Normal Training School of 
Boston, was induced to leave Oswego to be- 
come an assistant in a Boston grammar-school. 
After filling her situation with great acceptance, 
she said to the Superintendent, ' Sir, I cannot 
stay in Boston unless I am promoted.' On 
being asked what position she desired, she re- 
plied, * I think I am fitted for something better 
than to be teacher of a grammar school. I 
want to be promoted to something of more 
consequence, — to a primary school.' " Such 
is the estimation which a true educator puts 
upon a position which has hitherto been un- 
derrated. 

On whose ear should the most beautiful 
forms of speech continually fall ? On the ear 
of the child. But if a teacher cannot correct 
his own speech, how can he teach the child 
appropriate language? Of what use k the 
study of grammar in advanced classes, if in- 
correct habits of expression become rooted in 
primary classes ? Habits are more potent than 
rules. Who should understand most clearly 
the delicate adjustment and logical order of 
mental laws ? The instructor of children. 
The younger the child, the greater the tact 
requisite in the teacher. Those, therefore, 
who have in charge the licensing zt^ employ- 
ing of teachers, sadly mistake when, yielc^ng to 
popular clamor or favoritism, they license or 
employ persons who will prove only an incu- 
bus in the school-room, — an incubus all thA 
more crushing, the smaller the pupils. 

A TALK ABOUT PUNCTUATION. 

The matter of punctuation is little under- 
stood even by people who have to write a 
great fleal; and it is almost entirely over- 
looked by a large number of occasional writers. 
Almost all business is faulty in this particular, 
while the correspondence of social life is still 
worse. 

The period is perhaps the only mark used 
with any degree of correctness. To print 
verbatim et literatim et punctuatim^ nine-tenths 
of the letters received, would subject the writers 
to unlimited ridicule. In every publishing 
house and newspaper office, it is necessary to 
supply the deficiencies in punctuation before 
the bulk of manuscripts received are fit to be put 



in type. The sentences are generally too long. 
The breaks in the sense are marked often by a 
dash where commas, colons and semi-colons 
arc needed. Indeed, it is exceedingly rare to 
find a manuscript which can be printed as it is 
written. 

Now, the principles of punctuation are very 
simple. They may be stated somehow thus : 
I. A complete sentence ends with a period^ 
and the next word after a period begins with 
a capiul letter. 2. The next mark to a period 
is a semi-colon. This is used to connect two 
sentences which are not complete in them^ 
selves. 3. A comma denotes a pause in the 
sense, and is a smaller division than a semi-> 
colon. These three marks, if properly used, 
will divide sentences so that they can be made 
intelligible. 

The following sentence will illustrate the 
use of these three : *« Let us be accurate in 
writing, in speaking and in reading; and let us 
be as interesting as accurate." 

It will be perceived that the reading of this 
sentence is greatly facilitated by the use of this 
simple pointing. If the words were all run 
together it would be hard to get at the sense* 
Very few persons agree as to the correct point- 
ing of every sentence, but almost all will agree as 
to the correctness of the general principles just 
stated, viz. : that we can get along very well 
in ordinary sentences with these three marks. 

The colon is a useful point. Its use will be 
noted in several places in this article. The 
interrogation mark cannot be dispensed with 
in asking questions, thus : Have you seen the 
man ? The exclamation point need rarely be 
used in ordinary correspondence, although it 
plays an important part in impassioned narra- 
tion. Quotation marks should not be omitted 
when we desire to convey the exact words of 
another. The old fashioned parentheses are 
now usually omitted and commas or dashes 
used in their stead. 

It will be a good practice for the letter 
writer to think well of periods, and use them 
freely. It will secure brevity and clearness. 
The great fault of most writings is the obscur- 
ity which arises from the length of the sen- 
tences. The same sentence cut up would be 
much better, very much better. 

Our business men often subject themselves 
to censure and to ridicule by the un punctuated 
letters they so often send. John Smith sends 
off an order somehow thus : * Dear sir. Please 
send me by bearer a barrel of flour a chest of 
tea a sack of salt and charge the same to yours 
truly.' The party to whom this is sent re- 
plies : — * I have no flour we are out of tea and 
our salt is not good, send next week we will 
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do the best we can then for you, we want to 
oblige you but cant yours respectfully.' For 
other illustrations just look over your pile of 
letters. Very much might be added uppn this 
subject, but we abstain from saying more ; ask 
ing simply that each writer will remember the 
three rules : When you have expressed a com- 
plete thought, use a period. If the thought is 
to be divided, use a semi-colon ; and then put 
commas for the pauses. 

This all seems very simple, but it covers 
the theory of punctuation of ordinary sen- 
tences. 



A KIND WORD. 

Sitting in a station, the other day, I had a 
little sermon preached to me in the way I like ; 
and I'll repeat it for your benefit, because it 
taught one of the beautiful lessons which we 
should learn, and taught it in such a natural, 
simple way, that no one could forget it. It 
was a bleak, snowy day ; the train was late ; 
the ladies' room dark and smoky, and the dozen 
women, old and young, who sat waiting impa- 
tiently, all looked cross, low-spirited or stupid. 
I felt all three, and thought, as I looked around, 
that my fellow beings were a very unamiable 
and uninteresting set. 

Just then, a forlorn old woman, shaking with 
palsy, came in with a basket of little wares for 
sale, and went about mutely offering them to 
the sisters. Nobody bought anything, and the 
poor old soul stood blinking at the door, as if 
reluctant to go out into the bitter storm again. 
She turned presently, and poked about the room, 
as if trying to find something; and then a 
pale lady in black, who lay as if asleep on a 
sofa, opened her eyes, saw the old woman, and 
instantly asked, in a kind tone, ''Have you lost 
anything, ma'am?" 

"No, dear. I'm looking for the heatln'- 
place, to have a warm 'fore I goes out agin. My 
eyes is poor, and I don't seem to find the fur- 
nace nowheres." 

" Here it is," and the lady led her to the 
steam radiator, placed a chair, and showed her 
how to warm her feet. 

Well, now, ain't that nice ? " said the old 
woman, spreading her ragged mittens to dry. 
•*Thanky, dear; this is proper comfortable, 
ain't it ? I'm most froze to-day, bein' lame and 
wimbly; and not sellin' much makes me sort o' 
down-hearted." 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought 
a cup of tea and some sort of food, carried it 
herself to the old woman, and said, as respect- 
fully and kindly as if the poor soul had been 
dressed in silk and fur, Won't you have a cup 



of hot tea ? It is very comforting such a day 
as this." 

«' Sakes alive ! Do they give tea to this de- 
pot?" ciied the old lady, in a tone of innocent 
surprise, that made a smile go round the room« 
touching the glummest face like a streak ot sun- 
shine. Well, now, this is just lovely," added 
the old lady, sipping away with a relish* ''This 
does warm the cockles^of my heart." 

While she refreshed herself, telling her story 
meanwhile, the lady looked over the poor little 
wares in the basket, bought soap and pins, and 
shoe-strings and tape, and cheered the old soul 
by paying well for them. 

As I watched her doing this, I thought what 
a sweet face she had, though I had considered 
her rather plain before. I felt dreadfully 
ashamed of myself, that I had grimly shaken 
my head when the basket was offered to me; 
and, as I saw a look of interest, sympathy and 
kindliness come into the dismal faces around 
me, I did wish that I had been the magician to 
call it out. It was only a kind word and a 
friendly act, but somehow it brightened that 
dingy room wonderfully. It changed the faces 
of a dozen women, and I think it touched a 
dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes followed the 
plain, pale lady with sudden respect ; and when 
the old woman, with many thanks, got up to 
go, several persons beckoned to her, and bought 
something, as if they wanted to repair their 
first negligence. 

Old beggar women are itot romantic ; neither 
are cups of tea, boot-lacings and colored soap ; 
there was no gentleman present to be impressed 
by the lady!s kind act ; so it wasn't done for 
effect, and no possible reward could be re- 
ceived Ybr it, except the ungrammatical thanks 
of a ragged old woman. But that simple litde 
^^rity was as good as a sermon to those who 
saw it; and I think each traveler went on her 
way, better for that half hour in the dreary 
station. I can testify that one of them did, 
and nothing but the emptiness of her purse pre- 
vented her from " comforting the cockles of 
the heart" of every forlorn woman she mqt for 
a week after. — Exchange, 



FAITH THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE. 



In a recent address delivered by Dr. Samuel 
Harris, President of Bowdoin College, om 
" Faith in the Unseen God, the energizing 
principle of a noble life," he gave utterance to 
some very striking thoughts. Among them 
were the following, which are worthy of 
thoughtful attention : The well-being of man 
is not found in indulgence, but in achievement. 
Man cannot be groomed and foddered into 
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blessedness. He must work out his own salva- 
tion. Even in Heaven, while ** they rest not 
day nor night, the everlasting repose of the 
spirits of the just made perfect is like that of 
the solid earth, the repose of harmonious, 
but intense and unceasing action. It is this 
radical impulse which makes it impossible for 
any man to rest satisfied with any good possess- 
ed ; which drives him from the arbors of delight 
already created, to incur new risks, to endure 
new toils and privations, to assume new re- 
sponsibilities. Jesus announces the law ot 
service as that of his kingdom. < If any man 
will be great among you, let him be your 
servant.* " 

The ideas and hopes which arouse enthusi- 
asm and heroism spring only from the unseen, 
and are received by faith. Thence the ideas 
of the true, the right, the perfect. From eter- 
nal truth we gain the principles of all existence, 
from eternal right the laws of all action, and 
from absolute perfection the ideals of all beauty 
and goodness. Outward goods cease to satisfy 
when attained. " They perish in the using," 
while spiritual ideas and hopes are above the 
soul, and command its action and its aspirations. 
In striving to realize these, a man^finds a cause 
which kindles enthusiasm and heroism, gives 
scope to energy, and at once satisfies and en- 
nobles the impulse to action. 

The character developed by faith is that in 
which alone the soul attains its fullness of life, 
and is capable of its highest and most enduring 
energy. That character is love. It is the 
soul's enthusiasm to realize in itself and in 
society the principles of truth, the law of right, 
the ideal of perfection. Love is psychologi- 
cally not less than ethically the perfection of 
being. It is the soul's life. Faith necessitates 
worship. Its native speech is aspiration, praise, 
adoration. Before the grandeur of nature we 
admire or are awed, but when we discover God, 
in whom is perfect truth, law and goodness, 
admiration and awe pass into adoration, and we 
prostrate ourselves and worship. Faith by the 
necessity of its nature becomes love. By con- 
tact with the Divine it is transformed, and 
returns God-like to bless mankind, like the dew 
and the rain. The faith that expends itself in 
meditation and exhales in emotion, is spurious, 
and exhausts the soul in evaporation, but the 
love into which true faith is transformed is not 
a transient glow of sentimentality, but a vital 
force, like that in the acorn, transforming the 
soil, water and air into its own substance, lift- 
ing the massive oak in triumph, and yearly 
crowning it with leaves. Virtue is not a mere 
negation of sin. The moralist whose only 
goodness consists in not doing wrong, can never 



enter with enthusiasm into a noble act of self- 
sacrifice, and he whose tobole moral energy is 
concentrated in abstaining from vice, will never 
have the heart of love from which blooms all 
that is lovely in the soul of man. Religion 
consists in loving God and man, not in simple 
antagonism to evil, and the love which springs 
from faith is the fulness of life in which the 
soul realizes its noblest development. In closing. 
President Harris addressed the class, pointing 
out some of the hindrances to faith in the com- 
plex civilization of the age, and exhorting 
them to the faith which works by love. 

Pbila. Ledger, 
— — ^ 

VALUE OF BOOK-FARMING. 



Those who are opposed to book-farming 
are requested to read the following, and give 
us their opinion : — There was a farmer once 
who hesitated not to hurl all manner of invec- 
tive against book-farming and those who con- 
sulted books for advice. By long experience 
and careful observation, he had become quite 
successful in the culture of grapes and trees. 
His fields were clean and fair, and highly pro- 
ductive. His trees were vigorous, well adjusted, 
and profitable. In conversation with a friend, 
he related his experience in raising grapes and 
trees, entering into the minutest detail, some- 
times becoming quite eloquent when describing 
his victories over the enemies which infest them. 
" His knowledge," he said, " was gained by 
dint of application, by actual experience and 
hard labor. It was none of your book know- 
ledge written by men who knew nothing about 
farming." **Well," said his friend, "if all 
this valuable information, gained by assiduous 
labor and observation, of so many years, and 
which you have so clearly described, were 
written out and published, which would yon 
have a young and inexperienced man do — take 
this as he finds it from your pen, or go through 
the same tedious process that you have gone 
through with, including all its vexations and 
losses ? The question puzzled him, and he was 
silent for a moment ; but was obliged at last to 
confess that, after all, there was value in books, 
because combining and relating the results and 
experience of practical cultivators. 

Do not condemn book-farming. You may 
criticise certain books very severely, because 
written by ignorant, theoretical hands; but 
there is always good wheat as well as abundant 
chaff. / So there are many good books as Well 
as poor ones. The time may come, when a 
single hint from a book or paper may save your 
farm or orchard, or add to your wealth, by 
telling you how to increase your crops. 
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It has long been a favorite wish that teachers 
would more frequently interest their pupils by 
oral instruction of various kinds, and tfkus re- 
lieve their minds from the dry aiid arduous study 
of book lessons. A teacher vrith good pleasing 
conversational powers could often break in upon 
the usual dolorous monotony of the school room, 
snd afford the children an agreeable surprise. 

Teachers have the whole world at their com- 
mand. There is no limit to useful and inter- 
esting topics. And a familiar talk of half an 
hour or more, occasionally, or even daily, in 
language suited to the capacity of the pupils, 
would prove highly beneficial in many respects. 

On such occasions the department could be 
formed into one class. Or, as our legislators 
wy, resolved into a committee of the whole, to 
discuss the topic in hand ; or rather allowed to 
ask questions as the theme advances, so as to 
create a lively interest in what is being said, and 
make sure of their comprehending the various 
points. 

The mind is usually more retentive of what 
it learns by hearing, than what is learned by 
raiding. 

We all know how eagerly interested children 
and youth are in the relation of a story, or an 
incident in their hearing ; and how readily they 
can repeat the most of what they have heard 
but once. This is perfectly natural. Our 
teachers should take advantage of this peculiar- 
ity, and satisfy these natural cravings with good 
and wholesome food. It may require some ex- 
tra efforts on the part of teachers to inform 
themselves respecting the passing events and 
other interesting subjects, and prepare them- 
aelves to make their *' little speech;" but in 
view of the great benefit their pupils will derive 
from the exercise, they should cheerfully and 
earnestly select a subject and digest the familiar 
and interesting points. 

Children should be told all about important 
events as they transpire, explaining the ''whys 
and wherefores," as well as the mechanical and 
philosophical details, as far as they can be un- 
derstood or made interesting. They should be 
informed of the various occupations men en- 
gage in, and the benefits or evils of such engage- 
ments, encouraging the good and discouraging 
the bad. In fact they should be, as far as is 
practical and beneficial, made acquainted with 
the active world about them, so that when 
their school days are over, and they have to en- 
gage in the active duties of life, it will not seem 
as though they had commenced to live in a 
different world from the one in which they 
jivere born and educated. — Clinton Republican. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

A "merchant prince" of New York — & 
portly six-footer of great manly beauty, who 
never dined without his brandy and water, nor 
went to bed without a terrapin or oyster rap- 
per| and was never known to be drunk, died of 
chronic diarrhoea — a common end of those who 
are never intoxicated and never out of liqnor. 
Hall's Journal of Health gives this account of 
his death : 

Months before he died — he was a year in 
dying — he could eat nothing without distress, 
and at death the whole alimentary canal was • 
mass of disease ; in the midst of his millions, 
he died of inanition. That is not the' half, 
reader. He had been a steady drinker, a 
daily drinker, for twenty-eight years. Scrof- 
ula has been eating up one daughter for fifteen 
years; another is in the madhouse; the third 
and fourth were of unearthly beauty ; there 
was a kind of grandeur in that beauty; but 
they blighted, and paled, and faded — into 
heaven, we trust — in their sweet teens ; another 
is tottering on the verge of the grave, and only 
one is left with all the senses, and each of them 
is iveak as water. 

The same periodical instances another case 
that should supplement the one just given : 

A gentleman of thirty-five was sitting on a 
chair, with no specially critical symptoms 
present; still he was known to be a "dissi- 
pated young man." He rose, ran fifty feet,, 
fell down, and died. The whole covering of 
the brain was thickened, its cavities were filled 
with a fluid that did not belong to it, enough 
to kill half a dozen men with apoplexy ; a 
great portion of one lung was in a state of gan- 
grene, and nearly all the other was hardened 
and useless ; blood and yellow matter plastered 
the inner covering of the lungs, while angry 
red patches of destructive inflammation were 
scattered along the whole alimentary canal. 
Why, there was enough of death in that one 
man's body to have killed forty men ! The 
doctor who talks about guzzling liquor every 
day being ** healthy," is a sad disgrace to- 
the medical name, and ought to be turned out 
to break rock for the term of his natural life,, 
at a shilling a day, and find himself. 



WONDERFUL CALCULATION. 



A writer thus undertakes to convey some 
idea of the greatness of the population of China t 
" The mind cannot grasp the import of so vast 
a number. Four hundred millions ! What 
does it mean ? Count it. Night and day,, 
without rest, or food, or sleep, you continue 
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the wearisome work ; yet eleven days have 
passed before you count the first million, and 
more than as many years before the end of the 
tedious task can be reached." He also supposes 
this mighty multitude to take up its line of 
inarch, in a grand procession, placed in a sin- 
gle file at eight feet apart, and marching at the 
rate of thirty miles per day, except on Sabbath, 
which is given to rest. ** Day after day the 
moving column advances; the head pushing on 
toward the rising sun, now bridges the Pacific, 
now bridges the Atlantic. And now the Pa- 
cific is recrossed, but still the long procession 
goes marching on, straight across high moun- 
tains, and sunny plains, and broad rivers, 
through China and India, and the European 
kingdoms, and on the stormy bosom of the 
Atlantic. But the circuit of the. world itself 
affords not standing room. The endless col- 
umn will double upon itself, and double again 
and again, and shall girdle the earth eighteen 
times before the great reservoir which furnishes 
these multitudes is exhausted. Weeks, months 
and years roll away, and still they come, men, 
women, and children. Since the march began 
the little child has become a man, and yet they 
come, come in unfailing numbers. Not till 
the end of forty-one years will the last of the 
long procession have passed." Such is China 
in its population; and if Homer could preach 
eloquently on the vanity of man as a mortal, 
with equal eloquence, had he seen or contem- 
plated the millions of China, could he have 
preached on the vanity of man as an individual ! 

THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER COPY. 



A little girl went to a writing school. When 
she saw her copy, with every line so perfect, 
••I can never write like that," she said. 

She looked steadfastly at the straight and 
round lines, so slim and graceful. Then she 
took up her pen and timidly put it on the pa- 
per. Her hand trembled ; she drew it back ; 
she stopped, studied the copy, and began again. 
««Ican but try," said the little girl; "I will 
do as well as I can." 

She wrote half a page. The letters were 
crooked.. What more could we expect from a 
first effort ? The next scholar stretched across 
her desk, " What scraggy things you make!" 
Tears filled the little girl's eyes. She dreaded 
to have the teacher see her book. " He will 
be angry with me and scold," she said to her- 
self. 

But when the teacher came and looked, he 
smiled. '* I see you are trying, my little girl," 
he said kindly, ** and that is enough for me." 

She took courage. Again and again she 



studied the beautiful copy. She wanted to 
know how every line went, how every letter 
was rounded and made. Then she took up her 
pen and began to write. She wrote carefully, 
with the copy always before her. But O ! 
what slow work it was ! Her letters straggled 
here, they crowded there, and some of them 
looked every way. 

The little girl trembled at the step of the 
teacher. " 1 am afraid you will find fault with 
me," she said ; *« my letters arc not fit to be 
on the same page with the copy." 

" I do not find fault with you," said the 
teacher, "because I do not look so much at 
what you do, as at what you aim and have the 
heart to do. By really trying you make a little 
improvement every day; and a little improve- 
ment every day will enable you to reach excel- 
lence by and by." 

" Thank you, sir," said the little girl ; and 
thus encouraged, she took up her pen with a 
greater spirit of application than before. 

And so it is with the dear children who are 
trying to become like Jesus. God has given 
us a heavenly copy. He has given us his dear 
Son, " for an example, that we should follow 
his steps." He " did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his rtouth." "He is altogether 
lovely," and " full of grace and truth." And 
when you study his character, ** I can never, 
never reach that," you say; ** I can never be 
like Jesus." 

God does not expect you to become like his 
dear Son in a minute, or a day, or a year ; but 
what pleases him is that you should love him 
and try to follow his example. It is that tem- 
per which helps you to grow, day by day, lit- 
tle by little, unto his likeness, which God de- 
sires to see. God sees you try. God loves 
you for trying, and he will give his Holy Spirit 
to help you. — Sunday School Paper. 

EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 



The teacher should ever be just what he 
would have his pupils become, that they may 
learn by the precept of example as well as by 
the precept of instruction. He should find the 
way to the heart of every one within his cir- 
cle, and lead him thereby into the walks of 
knowledge and virtue, not driving by will, but 
attracting by love ; and if he searches faith- 
fully, he will find the heart of even the most 
wayward. It may be overlaid with temper^ 
selfishness, even with wickedness ; but it can 
be, nay, it must be, reached and touched. 

The teacher, too, should be an exemplar in 
punctuality, order and discipline; for in all 
these his pupils will ropy him. He can only ^ 
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obtain obedience by himself obeying the laws 
he is to enforce. A minister who does not 
practice what he preaches will find that his 
most earnest exhortations fall heedless on leaden 
ears; and children of both a smaller and a 
larger growth quickly detect similar inconsist- 
encies. Whoever would rightly guide youth- 
ful footsteps must lead coarectly himself ; and 
one of our humorous writers has compressed a 
whole volume into a sentence when he says, 
" to train up a child in the way he should go, 
walk in it your self J* 

Finally, let the teacher, recognizing the true 
nobility and the far-reaching influence of his 
profession — stretching beyond mature years or 
middle age, or even the last of earth, and be- 
yond the stars to a deathless eternity — pursue 
his daily duties with ardor, with earnestness of 
purpose, with tireless energy. 

Hon, Schuyler Colfax. 

CRAMMING. 

We •* upon whom the ends of the world are 
come'' are certainly living in a crowded as well 
as a fast age. It may be feared that its accele- 
rated velocity is owing to the fact that its pro- 
gress is downward, morally and intellectually. 
The passion for cramming seems, indeed, uni- 
versal in our academies, and even in our town 
schools. It is wonderful, indeed lamentable, 
to observe how much knowledge is crammed 
into the heads of our boys, and even our girls, 
for young ladies' seminaries have caught the 
infection. Some printed outlines of instruction 
in what are termed Young Ladies' Collegiate 
Institutes, where they graduate ac public com- 
mencements and proceed Mistresses of Arts, 
exhibit an extended course of the arts and 
sciences usually included in a college curricu- 
lum, with the higher mathematics. What a 
shame it is that any young girl in the heyday 
of her life and spirits should be tortured with 
such stuff. 

I noticed, the other day, a little urchin, 
"creeping, snail like, unwillingly to school," 
and counted eight books strapped between two 
boards carried on his back. I conjectured that 
he might possibly that morning have to recite 
to eight different teachers or professors. I 
must confess that I cannot help looking at the 
present generation of growing boys, who are 
subjected to this infliction, with great compas- 
sion. It is not surprising that they become 
men before they have ceased to be boys — have 
80 careworn an appearance, and look so prema- 
turely old. The effects of an overworked 
brain on the physical constitution are slow and 
treacherous. The work of undermining is 



going on while the superstructure seems all safe 
and sound. The effect on the mind of learn- 
ing a great many things at first, in a hurried 
and confused manner, is not only to generate 
intellectual habits of the worst possible 9ort, 
but to make the steps of the progress not 
easier, as they ought to be, and naturally would 
be, if every step was firmly fixed before the 
foot was raised to take a second, but more and 
more difficult. They come to do every thing 
by rote, without understanding or appreciating. 
This is not the way to create a love for study. 
In the race to accomplish great things we seem 
to have forgotten the good old motto — " Fr/- 
tina lente** — the unquestionable axiom that ac- 
curate knowledge of the first elements, well 
engrafted in the mind by frequent repetition, 
goes much farther in making a thorough scholar 
than lessons, recitations, and lectures, intended 
to put the pupil in possession of every thing that 
ever was or is known, — Hon. Geo. Sbarstooed. 



A Beautiful Incident. — A naval officer be- 
ing at sea in a dreadful storm, his wife, who was 
sitting in the cabin near him, filled with alarm 
for the safety of the vessel, was so surprised with 
his composure and serenity, that she cried out : 

"My dear, are you not afraid ? How is it 
possible you can be so calm in such a dreadful 
storm ?" 

He rose from his chair, lashed to the deck, 
supporting himself by a pillar of the bed-place, 
drew his sword, and pointing it to the breast of 
his wife, exclaimed : 

"Are you afraid of that sword ?" 

She instantly answered, " No." 

" Why?" said the officer. 

" Because," rejoined the lady, " I know that 
it is in the hands of my husband, and he loves 
me too well to hurt me." 

"Then," said he, " remember, I know in 
whom I believe, and that He holds the winds in 
His fists and the waters in the hollow of His 
hands." 



A Fable. — A young man once picked up a 
sovereign lying on the road. Ever afterwards, 
as he walked along, he kept his eyes steadfastly 
on the ground, in hopes of finding another. 
And, in the course of a long life, he did pick up 
at difi^erent times, a good amount of gold and sil- 
ver. But all these days as he looked for them, 
he saw not that heaven was bright above him, 
and nature beautiful around. He never once 
allowed his eyes to look up from the mud and 
filth in which he sought the treasure ; and when 
he died a rich old man, he only knew this fiur 
earth of ours as a dirty road to pick up money 
as you walk along. 
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This is the first number in the ordinary year; 
and were it not that custom seems t0 exact 
some notice of the fact as an era in Journal as 
well as other human affairs, it would be passed 
by without remark. Our editorial labors have 
continued so long and have run on from year 
to year with so few and those only the gradual 
changes that "time and the hour** bring about 
in the slow but sure progress of school affairs, — 
that the occasion was well nigh passing unno- 
ticed. It must suffice, then, to say that the year 
before both Editor and reader will witness the 
monthly issue of the Journal^ — life and health 
permitting, — in the same form, with the same 
purpose and on the same principles as have 
marked the past ; and while health, success and 
happiness are cordially wished to its readers and 
friends, such support ahd kindly acceptance as 
it may be found worthy of is respectfully asked 
at their hands. 

CHESTER COUNTY DIRECTORS. 

By a circular in the official matter of the 
December No. we see that a movement has 
been made towards a general meeting of School 
Directors in Chester county, to consider school 
afiairs. It is probable that the meeting has 
already taken place ; but as we have not seen 
any account of it, — a few words on the subject 
may not be amiss. 

The movement itself is a right one, and if 
carried out in the proper spirit and confined to 
proper objects, will accomplish ends to be 
effected by no other means. In fact, so clear 
have we long been in this opinion, that several 
years ago the attempt was made to provide by 
law for the holding of an annual meeting, for 
aevcral days, in each county, of the whole body 
of its Directors, under the lead and instruction 
of the proper County Superintendent: a kind 
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of Directors* Institute. Here might be dis- 
cussed and learned the proper mode of keeping 
the minutes of the Board, of laying the tax, of 
visiting the schools, i f securing uniformity in 
school-books, of making the District reports, 
of regulating the relations and contracts of ad- 
joining Districts, &c., &c. And here also would 
best be made known those general insrtructions 
and explanations both of the State and County 
Superintendent, which the latter wouldbe on 
the spot to give ; and also to afford info mation 
in particular cases of difficulty, which so often 
arise and which are so unsatisfactorily disposed 
of by letter. Here also well managed and suc- 
cessful Districts could, on request, give their 
experience and make known the means of their 
success, to those requiring exactly that kind of 
information. But beyond this official, this le- 
gitimate ground, we more than question the 
propriety of a Directors' Convention, and es- 
pecially any official action looking to the alter- 
ation of the school law itself. That is the 
province of the Legislature. To be sure, it 
may be replied, that suggestions of changes in 
any land may and generally do come from the 
people to the Legislature, and that Directors 
being also citizens may rightfully propose such 
changes as they deem proper. Granted. But 
then according to our social customs and rights, 
they are to do so not as directors, but as citizens; 
for, in reference to the suitableness or unsuita- 
bleness of any feature in the school law, the opin- 
ion of a School Director who lays the tax, is 
of no more weight than that of the private cit- 
izen who pays his tax and sends his half dozen 
of children to school. This thing of executive 
officers combining their influence to change a 
law and thus trespass upon the powers of legis- 
lation is wrong, and if generally carried into 
practice would destroy one of the great safe- 
guards of our governmental system, — that of 
the distribution of its powers into Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial. Let public officers 
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obey the law, and if it be unsuitable and such 
as should be altered, let that fact be shown, as 
has been well said, by its strict execution. 

We venture the prediction that county con- 
ventions of Directors to discuss the school law 
for the purpose of its supposed amendment, will | 
be, like similar conventions to adopt a uniform | 
series of text-books for the county, without ) 
result, if not mischievous. Whereas, confined \ 
to measures for improvement in the execution/! 
of the law as it is, they cannot but be of the | 
greatest value. ; 



REPORT OF LANCASTER COUNTY 
INSTITUTE. 

The fullest and best pamphlet report of any 
County Institute we have yet seen, is that of the 
one lately held in Lancaster. We were, indeed, 
proud of our good old county on perusing this 
creditable document, — creditable not only on 
account of its completeness as a report and fine 
appearance as a pamphlet, but for the ability of 
the articles, — debates, essays and lectures, — 
contained^ The table of the Teachers in atten- 
dence, with the various items as to certificates, 
terms, salaries, &c., is new and very valuable. 
The compliment of printing it in a form for 
binding with this Journal is duly appreciated. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT WICKER- 
SHAM'S REPORT. 



We have been favored with an early copy of 
the report of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, for the year ending June 7, 
1869, — not including of course the general 
tables &c. usually appertaining to the docu- 
ment, — and hence examined it with unusual 
interest. It is a good paper, — full, well ar- 
ranged and suggestive. Though covering some 
56 large pages, yet the text itself, giving the 
Superintendent's own remarks and suggestions, 
is embraced in about 20 pages, — the rest 
being occupied by tables and statistics of great 
value and such as must have cost much time 
and thought in their arrangement and prepara- : 
tion. This part of the report — the tabularized 
results — we shall not now remark upon. To 
do 80 would extend this article beyond the , 
limits at our command, and would be unneces- | 
sary. The reader will consult them for him- ; 
self, and realize their information in less time , 
and in a clearer manner than from any synopsis. , 

On looking over the portion of the report ^ 
which gives the Superintendent's own views 
and opinions, many points present themselves 
calculated to cheer the heart of the advocate of ^ 
general education and to sustain his confidence , 
in its ultimate triumph. | 



To begin : We learn that of the 24 Dlstrica 
in the State that had till 1867 still refused to 
put the Common School system into operation, 
18 have, during the year, complied with the 
provisions of the law, leaving but 5 still on 
the non-accepting iist; — all of which but one, 
it is hoped and believed, will soon accept and 
remove this blot from our school records, this 
one being a peculiar social organization with 
ample local school arrangements of its own. 

The number of Teachers' Permanent certi- 
ficates granted to the end of the year was 517, 
in which list every county in the State, is, we 
believe, represented. This is a good item. 
These teachers, having attained their rank 
after due preparation and much experience, 
may nearly all be regarded as permanent addi- 
tions to the list of the teachers of the State, 
and, with the Normal School graduates, as 
forming the very basis of the profession. At 
this rate a very few years will swell the num- 
ber, if not to the actual wants of the system, 
yet certainly to such a controlling force in the 
profession as will not only elevate it to its 
proper rank, but enable it to keep the standard 
of qualification up to the requirements of the 
time. After all, that is the great desideratum. 
Not that we must always have a teacher for 
every school in the State, prepared in some 
particular institution or according to some ex- 
act form, but that nothing short of a sufficient 
and well e5tablished standard of qualification — 
both as to knowledge and experience — shall be 
tolerated in the schools. 

The paragraph relating to "the Normal 
schools IS very cheering, — showing 10,237 
students in attendance, 321 graduates and 76 
instructors. Elsewhere in the report, we 
learn that there are now five recoganized Nor- 
mal Schools in operation, a sixth (at Califor- 
nia, in Washington county ) that will be added 
to the number the present year, and that other 
districts are moving in the same direction. 

Of the 40 or 50 Colleges that have been in- 
corporated by the State, about 30 are supposed 
to be, more or less, in existence, — several of 
them "rather less than more" — with 2,901 stu- 
dents in attendance, 198 graduates and 149 
professors during the year. 

Of Academies and Seminaries it is well said, 
that "an academy or seminary that stands in the 
way of the development of the Common 
School System is a cumberer of the ground; 
but where it does not, it should receive aid 
and encouragement from all true friends of edu- 
cation." 

Under the head of Notable Ed-cational 
Events," the good news that "nearly $2,500,000 
were expended during the past school year in 
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the erection of new school buildings, — more 
than five times as much as was ever spent in 
any single year prior to 1866/' and that the 
-expected bill for the revision of the School 
laws, will probably be reported to the Legisla- 
ture at the present session, — strike us as the 
znost important. If the latter be well done, it 
cannot be done too soon. 

Under the head of "Our School Policy" 
and in view of the approaching revision of the 
law, the Superintendent very properly offers his 
own opinions on several points of importance : 
That the Directorship should neither be 
paid a salary or per diem allowance for ser- 
vices of its members nor the board decreased 
in number. We say yea and amen to both 
opinions. As now organized the Directorship, 
more than any other in the system, is its Penn- 
sylvania feature, and the cause of its acceptabil- 
ity and success. Let it not be disturbed. 

The superintendency. As to the State offi- 
cer, we protest against making him, more than 
he now is, a politician, by making him elective 
by the people. The present mode of appoint- 
ment probably removes him as far as practica- 
blc, under our institutions, from political influ- 
ence, either in the mode of selection or in the 
d!schargc of his functions. No Governor now 
dare nominate to the Senate an utterly incom- 
petent person, and if he should, we know whom 
to hold responsible. And that the Senate in its 
confirmations is above personal or party consid- 
erations is known to all. Not so with political 
conventions, — party availability being generally 
their first if not only consideration ; and, as to 
responsibility, as well attempt to hold a 
hurricane responsible for its havoc. No ! It 
is not a change in the mode of appointing the 
officer, but more power in the office that we 
want, and an increase in his responsibility by 
giving him the selection and control of his chief 
agents — the County Superintendents, with the 
consent of the Senate — that is needed to in- 
vigorate the system in its chief administrative 
local agency. These remarks express our opin- 
ion as to the County Superintendency, also, 
except that if the present mode of their selec- 
tion be continued, as the State Superintendent 
seems to favor, we concur with him as to the 
propriety of adopting some rule for fixing their 
salaries in proportion to the labor imposed up- 
on them, according to the number of schools 
and size of territory committed to their charge. 
In regard to the District Superintendency we 
cordially endorse the recommendation that eve- 
ry board be ** required^* by law to appoint and 
pay such an officer. This is all that is needed 
to remedy th« only remaining weakness in the 
directory. 



The views as to "Teachers Examinations and 
Certificates" are moderate and wise. It is true 
as well as most necessary that the State certifi« 
cate issued by the State Normal Schools shall 
be the evidence of full standing in the profes- 
sion, — all subordinate grades being but steps to 
it. As to "School Studies" and "Uniformi- 
ty of Text Books," the views being conserva- 
tive and the progress of the system in these 
respects encouraging, the report will be satis- 
factory to all who are well informed on these 
subjects. 

We like the paragraphs as to the " Attendance 
at School," except the large number shown to 
be altogether absent, and absent after being on 
the rolls of the schools. The suggestion to 
pay teachers in proportion to the average atten- 
dance of their pupils is worthy of considera- 
tion ; so is the one we have long advocated, of 
only paying the Districts their State appropri- 
ation in proportion to actual attendance in their 
schools — not of taxables — and of largely in- 
creasing the amount of State appropriation. 
Till parents shall generally send their children 
to school, out of a sense of duty, it seems that 
we must use pecuniary inducements in some 
form; and this latter is the one which would 
touch most interests : The Board, in its pride ; 
the tax-payer, (or parent,) in his pocket ; and 
the teacher in his professional emulations and 
ultimately in his interest. 

On the subject of "School Revenues" — as 
to ihe best mode of raising them, the report 
in our opinion is as clear as it is sound; being 
against a general State tax and for a large addi- 
tion to State appropriation. That is the safe 
and effective medium, by which a large mea- 
sure of justice can be done to all. 

On the question "Should the State make any 
provision for higher Education?" we cordially 
concur with the report in the answer contained 
in the last paragraph under this head; and that 
is for the State to resume and continue regularly 
the practice of granting aid to our higher institu- 
tions of learning. But against the proposition, 
"that the minds of our youth now receive but 
shallow culture," the common school being the 
main agent in that culture, and against the poet- 
ical falsehood " that a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing," — we solemnly and publicly but 
respectfully protest. 

Both of these unsound conclusions rest upon 
the same fallacy. 

What is learning? Is it tf// knowledge, or i* 
it sound knowledge? If it is all knowledge 
then, reverently be it said, only the Deity is 
learned ; for none but he is omniscient. If it 
is sound learning to any extent less than all, 
then the child who knows his letters as famili- 
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arly as the philosopher, is as learned an abece- 
darian as the philosopher. This being so, we 
claim, 1st. That the little learning of the tyro 
is not only not dangerous, but is indispensable, 
and that he who would deny him this because 
he could not ensure him all the acquirements 
of the philosopher, thereby denies any 
learning to the majority ; 2d. That, inasmuch 
as the common rudiments of knowledge are pre- 
essentials to the acquisition of liberal knowl- 
edge, the State in providing for and imparting 
the rudiments, also imparts to all the power, 
by self-exertion and self-culture, of rising to 
the highest degree of learning; and 3d. That 
the first point to be effected in making this pro- 
vision, is not to secure the greatest possible 
scope but the greatest possible perfection in the 
branches to be imparted by the State agency ; 
in few words, that quality and not quantity is 
to be the first object. 

We admit, of course, that if this pestiferors 
quotation had only been used to designate un- 
sound — imperfect — merely memorized and 
not understood learning or knowledge, — there 
could not be a cogent argument adduced against 
it as an educational axiom. But when we find 
it advanced in connection with an admission 
that the schools only impart "shallow culture," 
and coupled with the demand for college culture 
in behalf of their pupils, we are driven to the 
conclusion that a certain amount or quantity of j 
learning is claimed to be necessary for all ; and 
that, no matter how sounder thorough acquire- 
ments may be, all learning short of this is un- 
safe. 

This is all wrong; and so plainly wrong that 
it is difficult to make it plainer. What do aca- 
demies and normal schools and colleges most 
desire and most miss in their applicants for ad- 
mission ? Is it a Smattering of knowledge in a 
long list of studies? or, is it Thoroughness in 
a few ? There is but one answer to these 
questions. 

Where then are we to look for this thor- 
ough learning, — this sound learning, — this 
"little learning," but in the Common School? 
and we cannot yet admit its inability to impart 
that. That ir has not yet generally done so, is 
not the fault of the system, or of the schools, 
but of the teachers. That it can do so is ren- 
dered almost certain by the vast improvement 
of the teachers, in a few years. That it will 
do so ultimately, depends on the administra- 
tion of the system during the next twenty years. 
We say twenty years, for the reason that though 
the time seems long, yet it is really short in 
comparison with the life of the system, and 
the difficulty of the achievement. But long, 
or short, this is now the great work of the 



system, — the task just before its Superinten- 
dents, Directors and Teachers. 

Let them not trouble about the academic* 
and the colleges, except so far as to recognize 
these as useful coadjutors, and, therefore, cnti* 
tied to receive fair aid from the State ; but let 
them, as common school officers, teach the 
common school branches thoroughly, and thus 
build up the higher institutions on a ground 
that cannot be shaken — the common school 
ground. Thus let them endow those institu- 
tions with a patronage that panic cannot lessen, 
or parry paralyze — the well prepared multi- 
tudes from the common school demanding ad- 
mission to their halls, and in comparison with 
whose support any annual modicum of State 
appropriation that can ever be afforded will be a 
scarcely appreciable amount. 

This thing of the higher institutions having 
to teach common orthography and the first 
principles of mental arithmetic to graduates of 
High Schools, before admission even to their 
lowest classes, must cease. The corrective 
can only be found in the common school ; and 
that brings us back to the difference, not be- 
tween little and much, but between ill and 
well, according to the old common school say- 
ing, "not how much, but how well." 

The present head of the School Department, 
with his enlarged experience of its working 
power, his long prospective tenure of office, 
his personal knowledge of the difficulties of the 
higher institutions arising from inadequate pre- 
paration for their studies, and his unquestion- 
able ability as a practical teacher, — is just the 
man to give, or at least to secure for our great 
common school system, this last finishing 
touch of perfection ; which will be glory 
enough for one life. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



The Fall Term of this institution ended on 
the i6th ult. with good prospects for a large in- 
crease of students at the opening of the Spring 
Term of 24 weeks, on the 14th of Feb'ry,i870. 
So far as known, every student on the roll at 
the Fall term will return, save one, and he only 
prevented by the removal of his family from 
the State. 

The Catalogue for 1 870, — giving a list of 
the students during 1869, and of the Faculty, 
course of Studies, Terms, &c., for 1870, is 
now ready for distribution, and will be for- 
warded to all desirous of full information about 
the institution, on application to the President, 
at Agricultural College P. O., Centre Co., Pa. 
From this it will be learned that the general 
details of the plan, according to which the 
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college is hereafter to be conducted, have been ' 
pretty definitely arranged ; two or three of 
the main points of which may be here stated : 

The Classes : These are to consist of five; — 
the Freshmen, the Junior, the Agricultural, the 
Scientific and the Literary each occupying a 
year, if the student be found proficient in his 
respective studies at the end of it, but admis- 
sion to any class being permitted according to 
the applicant's qualifications on examination. 

The Studies : In the Freshman and Junior 
years or classes, the studies are general or 
rudimentary and not specially directed to any 
particular pursuit. During these years the in- 
tention is to impart, or review as far as neces- 
sary, those branches which constitute a good 
English education and to ground in the 
elements of some of those sciences which are | 
to be studied in their higher departments and 
practically, for professional purposes, in the 
more advanced classes. In the Agricultural 
class or year — through which all must pass who 
graduate, — the student intended for farming 
will have his attention turned, both by study 
and practice to those branches which are cal- 
culated to make him a scientific as well as a 
practical farmer, — but will be exempted from 
others not leading to that object ; while the 
student for the Scientifie and Literary degrees 
will be exempted from the studies and prac- 
tices merely relating to agriculture; but during 
the Scientific and Literary years the students 
composing these classes will have their study 
and practice confined to the degrees they have 
in view. Graduation in agriculture will take 
place at the end of the Agricultural or third 
year; in general science, at the end of the Sci- 
entific or fourth year ; and in general literature, 
at the end of the Literary or fifth year, — each 
without interfering with the others. 

Labor : The act of Assembly requiring that 
the labors of the farm shall be performed by 
the students, the changes being such as to re- 



> quire some labor from all, and the studies of 
the first and second years not admitting of any 
labor or practice in illustration of the sciences, — 
all the members of the Freshman and Junior 
classes will be required to give a moderate de- 
gree of labor on the farm, or in the garden 
and workshop, during those years. At present 
this amounts to an average of ten hours each 
week, and will not be increased, but probably 
lessened. During the third or Agricultural 
year, none but strictly Agricultural students — 
those intending to be farmers— will be required 
to do farm work, and that will be such as, in 
connection with agricultural chemistry, &c., 
and other instructions in scientific agriculture, 
shall tend to make them well educated and 
expert practical agriculturists. During the 
I Agricultural, the Scientific and the Literary 
years, the students for the scientific and literary 
degrees will be exempted, as a general rule, 
from farm work, and have their hours of labor 
devoted to the laboratory, the use of the com- 
pass, field botany, geology, &c., in such manner as 
to practicalize and illustrate their book studies. 

From these courses, it is hoped to be able to 
send forth well educated farmers at the end of 
the third year from entrance into the Freshman 
class ; skillful engineers, surveyors, and scien- 
tific mechanics, at the end of the fourth ; and 
full Bachelors of arts and the sciences at the 
end of the fifth year. 

Common school teachers, desirous of devo- 
ting a few months to the study of natural 
science,— especially of Chemistry with labora- 
tory practice and Botany with field work, — arc 
desired to consult the Catalogue. Without 
any design to attract any students away from 
the Normal School, — ^which should always be 
the teacher's first and great resort for profes- 
sional training, and till those schools be fully 
equipped for instruction in the natural sciences, 
— the offer of this institution is worthy of coa- 
sideration. 
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HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 



It has been truly observed by a celebrated 
English moralist — that to remain ignorant of 
the leading events of history is always to con- 
tinue in the infancy of knowledge. It would 
seem that under a conviction of the truth of 
this apothegm, the Legislature of our State 
wisely placed the study of History among the 
common school branches upon the Teacher's 
Certificate. 

A few weeks since, while on a visit to a 



grammar school of West Chester, a recitation 
in history claimed the attention of a class. The 
lesson was a review of a number of the lead- 
ing historical events of the Western Continent. 
The young lady who conducted the exercise, 
at its conclusion, gave an opportunity for any 
questions, but as the time for recess had come, 
after the pupils had withdrawn, I wrote on the 
black-board the following exercise : " Mention 
seven historical events that may be considered 
Eras in American history — giving the date of 
each in chronological order." 
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When the pupils convened again their teacher 
directed the attetition of the class to the board. 
A question naturally arose as to what consti- 
tutes Eras in history ? For it soon became 
evident that a great number of important events 
would be presented to the student of history — 
not only amounting to seven, — but even, to 
seventy times seven ! They were informed 
that the leading events of American history em- 
brace] eitl crsuch as had, or v^ould be likely 
•to have, the chief influence on those which 
were to follow. This explanation allowed a 
pretty large margin for the exercise of judgment, 
as to what complexion marked the historical 
facts to be inquired after. It is believed that 
this very uncertainty, and the latitude which it 
allowed, imparted some interest to the inves- 
tigation. At any rate, there was such a very 
general spirit excited, in the whole school, that 
the teacher concluded to resolve it into a com- 
mittee of the whole ! So the school were in- 
formed that during the rest of the session, they 
would be allowed to consult their text-books, 
or the historical works in the school library for 
materials from which to derive their respective 
answers. It was also intimated to them that, 
within the last few years, events had transpired 
of great national interest and influence, but 
which have not yet been recorded on the pages 
of any historical work. 

Under the above circumstances the pupils 
commenced their investigations, and it is be- 
lieved that an hour and a half has rarely wit- 
nessed the work of a school-room, in which the 
scholars were more interested or more closely 
engaged, in an exercise. The slates were soon 
all in requisition, and the authorities to be con- 
sulted. In a short time a number of full an- 
swers was exhibited. Bat thel long period 
from the discovery of the Continent to the 
present time, abounds with such a mass of lead- 
ing events that the more considerate and best 
informed of the investigators, found that the 
chief diiEculty must consist in making a selec- 
tion of seven great and chief historical incidents. 
To such it became evident that it would be 
-easy to compile a list of chronological facts. 
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without even coming within a century of the 
invention of the Telegraph, the hying of the 
Atlantic Cable, or the building of the Pacfic 
Railroad. 

If such was the difiiculty of the pupils, that 
of the judge of their performance was scarcely 
less so. It would certainly never do to ignore 
the events of the last quarter of a century, — 
and yet, there were enough prior to and during 
the Revolutionary War, to have swelled our 
chronological table to its full compass. As the 
slates were handed in, (most of them being 
filled with the real material,) I glanced over 
them and soon ascertained that there were sev- 
eral that comprised the required number with 
the proposed conditions all included, but scarce- 
ly two of them were alike in every respect. 
Very soon, perceiving that deciding on the re- 
spective merits of the answers would be an 
endless task, the teacher suggested that her 
pupils might spend a part of the afternoon in 
writing them out on paper, and, as 1 did not 
leave the place until the next day, the several 
exercises, some 25 in number, were copied and 
handed to me during the evening. 

It will be seen that by confining the Eras 
of American history to the number of seven, 
a very limited view must be taken of the 
chief historical events that have transpired, con- 
nected with this Continent since the voyage of 
Columbus. It is believed that the students 
of history will find a very profitable exercise in 
constructing a chronological table of the lead- 
ing events of this Continent. It might well 
be extended to ten or even one hundred times 
the number named — and such a hand-book of 
chronology, taken in connection with the ex- 
ercise of searching for the incidents and rea- 
soning upon them, in regard to their depen- 
dence on, or relation to each other — especially 
if they were traced in connection with an at- 
las — would go far in imparting an interest in 
historical researches, — while it would create 
an enthusiasm for both Chronology and Geo- 
graphy, which the separate technical pursuit ot 
these important branches of study could never 
confer. humanitas. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF STAT E SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 
Gentlemen : — The fc llowing facts show, in 

a general way, the cond tion of our school sys- 



tem at the present time : 
Number of school districts in 

the State, 1,971 

Number of schools, 13»93^ 

Number of graded schools, 2,445 

Number of school directors, 12,900 

Number of superintendents, 76 
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Number of teachers. 

Average salaries of male teach 
ers per month. 

Average salaries of female teach- 
ers per month. 

Average length of school term. 

Number of pupils. 

Average number of pupils. 

Percentage of attendance upon 
the whole number registered. 

Average cost of tuition per 
month for each pupil on 
average attendance. 

Cost of tuition for the year. 

Cost of building, purchasing 
and renting school houses. 

Cost of contingencies. 

Total cost for tuition, building, 
&c., and contingencies. 

Total cost, including expendi- 
tures of all kinds. 

Estimated value of school 
property. 
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6.04 
548,075 
.67 

•97 

83,500,704 26 

2,455.847 71 
936,559 70 

6,893,111 67 
6,986,148 92 
14,045,632 00 



The increase in the most important items 

above given, as compared with those of last 
year, is as follows : 

In number of districts, 53 

In number of schools, 270 

In number of graded schools, 63 

In number of school directors, 202 

In number of superintendents, i 

In number of teachers, 371 

In number of pupils, 15,238 

In the average nuniberof pupils, 37*97 1 

In the cost of tuition, $237,434 83 

In the cost of contingencies, 82,306 49 
In cost of building, purchasing 

and renting school houses, 464,695 16 
In total cost, including expendi- 
tures of all kinds, 785,610 96 



The increase in these items as compared 
with those of the year 1866, including the 
three years of the present administration, is — 
In number of districts, 104 
In schools, 1 9 163 
In graded schools, 524 
In school directors, ■» 1 2 
In superintendents, 1 1 
In teachers, 2,301 
In pupils, 166,238 
In average number in attend- 
ance, 135,026 
In cost of tuition, $751,909 18 
In cost of building, &c., i>"'50,649 03 
In total cost, including expendi- 
tures of all kinds, 2,790,990 35 



TABULAR STATEMENTS. 

Further on in this report will be found the 
usual detailed statistical statements, in connec- 
tion with some new ones, concerning the work- 
ing and wants of the system, as follows : 

" Statement A, showing the financial condition 
of the sthool districts of the Commonwealth. 

From this statement it appears that the debt 
of the several districts is $473,61 1 54. 

Statement B, showing the condition of the 
system for the school year 1869, excluding 
Philadelphia. 

Statement C, showing the statistics of Phila- 
i delphia for the year ending December 31,1 868. 

Statement D., showing the condition of the 
system for the school year 1869, in comparison 
with its condition for the school year 1868, 
excluding Philadelphia. 

This statement shows an increase in the fol- 
lowing important items : In the number of 
pupils attending school, of 20,453 ; in the 
average attendance, of 39,452 ; in the length 
of term, of i day ; in the salaries of male 
teachers, of $0.90, and in the salaries of female 
teachers, of $1.13. 

Statement E, showing the condition of the 
schools of Philadelphia for the year ending. 
December 31, 1868, in comparison with their 
condition for the year ending Dec. 31, 1867. 

This statement shows a decrease of 5,215 in 
the number of pupils registered, but this is 
owing to the fact that it includes the registra- 
tion for only three quarters of the year. It 
also shows a decrease of $ 1 7 2,43 8 26 for build- 
ing purposes, and this is probably correct, as 
the city has now a good supply of excellent 
school houses. 

Statement F, showing the condition of th^ 
system for the school year 1 869, in comparison 
with its condition for the year 1868, including 
Philadelphia. 

Statement G, showing the value of the school 
property of the State, as estimated by the school 
directors or controllers. 

Statement H, showing the expenditures of 
the Department for the general system. 

Statement I, showing the expenditures of 
the Department for its own support. 

Statement 7, showing the estimates of appro- 
priation needed for the general system and the 
School Department of 1871. 

Statement K, showing the amount of appro- 
priation made to State Normal schools. 

The whole amount of these appropriations 
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is 8117,394 74, of which there remains an un- 
expended balance of $10,850 00. 

Statement L, showing what has been done 
under the law of 1867, concerning non-accept- 
ing school districts. 

Notwithstanding our school law was made 
general in 1848, at the beginning of the year 
1867 there were twenty-four districts, in twelve 
different counties, that stubbornly refused to 
put schools in operation under the system, and 
as a consequence were losing their annual State 
appropriations, and in good measure depriving 
about 6,000 children of the advantages of an 
education. Under the operation of the law of 
1867, and urged to it by the earnest appeals of 
the Superintendents of the counties in which 
the recusant districts are located, fifteen of these 
districts have adopted the system. according to 
law and received their appropriation, tour have 
opened their schools under the system and will 
in due time receive their appropriation likewise, 
and good hopes are entertained that four of the 
remaining five will soon follow their example. 
Harmony district. Beaver county, under the 
control of a society known as " Economites," 
will probably not adopt the public school sys- 
tem as long as the present state uf things exist- 
ing therein shall continue, but it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that the society supports a good 
school. It should be a source of rejoicing that 
our school system has at last become so nearly 
universal, and that, too, by the voluntary con- 
sent of the people. 

Statement M, showing the number of per- 
manent certificates granted. 

The whole number is 517. 

Statement N, showing the condition and 
working of the system as exhibited by the re- 
ports of the Superintendents, accompanied with 
a comparative statement. This is a very valu- 
able table, and deserves careful study. The 
results arrived at are only approximations, but 
they are sufficiently near the truth to be reli- 
able. [This table, owing to its length is not 
inserted here, but will be found in the Report 
from the Department.] 

Statement O, showing the statistics of the 
teachers institutes for the past year. [See Re- 
port from Department.] 

From this statement it appears that there was 
an institute held in every county in the Com- 
monwealth, with an attendance of actual mem 
bers of 1 1 ,3 8 1 ; an average attendance of actual 
members of 8,216 ; an attendance of honorary 
members of 1,936; aggregate attendance of 
spectators, counting those present at some one 
session of each institute, of 28,230 ; an average 
attendance of spcctatois of 12,758, and that 
these institutes were instructed by 558 lecturers 
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and 253 essayists, and cost the several counties 
810,796 81, and the members 82,262 32. 

Statement P, showing the statistics of the 
State Normal schools. [Sec Report.] 

The whole number of students who have at- 
tended the four State Normal schools, whose 
reports are tabulated in Statement P, 10,237, 
and the whole number who have graduated is 
321. These institutions had during the past 
year 76 professors and teachers ; 4,178 students, 
of whom 481 were in the model schools ; 7,560 
volumes in their libraries ; property of the es- 
timated value of 8302,273 78; an aggregate 
indebtedness of 8111,275 00; an income of 
8128,070 37, and expenditures to the amount 
of 8132,405 63. 

Statement Q, showing the statistics of the 
colleges of the State. [See Report.] 

Collegiate privileges have been granted by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania to between 
forty and fifty institutions of learning. Over 
thirty of these are believed to be still in ex- 
istence, but a number of them are in such a 
condition of constitutional weakness or prema- 
ture decay that they would scarcely claim for 
themselves the rank of a college. Apart from 
these dilapidated institutions we have some 
twelve or fifteen live colleges, the names of 
most of which may be found in the statement 
referred to above. These institutions have 
graduated 5,105 students, of whom 198 gradu- 
ated the past year ; and they have now 2,901 
students in attendance, instructed by 149 pro* 
fessors. The volumes in their libraries amount to 
97,938, and the value of their apparatus is 882,- 
450. Their aggregate endowment, as reported, 
is 8287,000, but it is known to be greater, 
though nothing like what is needed. 

Statement R, showing the statistics of acade- 
mies and seminaries. [See Report.] 

These institutions, in connection with free 
high schools, occupy an important place in a 
comprehensive system of education, that be- 
tween the common school and the college. 
The table presented is not full, but if full, it 
would show that this department of education 
is not very flourishing in this State. An acad- 
emy or seminary that stands in the way of the 
development of the common school system is a 
cumberer of the ground, but where it does not, 
it should receive aid and encouragement from 
all true friends of education. The names of 
some noble institutions of this character can be 
found in the table above referred to, and I hope 
the time will soon come when we shall have 
work for a hundred more institutions of like 
character. 

Statement S, showing certain national educa- 
tional statistics. [See pages 2c6 and 207.] 
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This table is inserted in order to show how, 
in an educational point of view, Pennsylvania 
compares with her sister States. The table 
tells its own story best, and the reader is re- 
spectfully referred to it. 

NOTABLE EDUCATIONAL EVENTS. 

A few of the more notable educational events 
of the year are presented here with the view of 
showing the drift of the system. 

Normal Schools. — On the 2d of February last 
the Bloomsburg Literary institute, located at 
Bloomsburg, Columbia county. Pa., was duly 
recognized as a State Normal school for the 
Sixth district, composed of the counties of Co- 
lumbia, Union, Montour, Snyder, Northum- 
berland, Dauphin, Perry, Juniata and Mifflin. 
The school possesses the finest buildings of the 
kind in the State, costing over S 100,000 00. 
It commences its career as a State institution 
under very favorable auspices. 

An academy located at California, Washing- 
ton county, which had been struggling for some 
time to become a State institution, obtained at 
its last session a conditional appropriation from 
the Legislature, encouraged by which, it is now 
hastening the erection of a fine structure to be 
used as a State Normal school. It is probable 
that its full recognition will take place during 
the coming year. 

The First Normal School district, composed 
of the counties of Chester, Delaware, Mont- 
gomery and Bucks, is now moving in earnest to 
secure the establishment of a State Normal 
school at West Chester. The amount already 
subscribed or contributed reaches the handsome 
sum of $65,000, which is intended to be in- 
creased to 8100,000 00. 'This, with the S15,- 
000 to be granted by the State, will supply the 
First district with a school at least equal in 
buildings and appliances to any other in the 
State. 

New School Buildings. — Nearly 82,500,000 
were expended during the past year in the erec- 
tion of new school buildings, more than five 
times as much as was ever spent in any single 
year prior to 1866. Many of these buildings 
are very fine structures, and they are going up 
in all parts of the State. It is becoming com- 
mon to dedicate them to their high purpose by 
appropriate ceremonies, and quite a number of 
such dedications have taken place during the 
past year. 

The corner-stone of a much needed high 
school building was laid in the city of Pittsburg 
in September last, in the presence of a con 
course of some six thousand children and pro- 
bably as many citizens. The building is ex- 
pected to cost about 8200,000. 

Election of Superintendents. — The tri-ennial | 
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conventions of directors met on the first Tues- 
day in May last, at the several county seats, to 
elect Superintendents. Eleven cities and bo- 
roughs, each containing over ten thonsand in- 
habitants, elected Superintendents at the same 
time. The law of 1867, prescribing certain 
qualifications to render persons eligible to the 
ofiice of Superintendent, prevented many in- 
competent persons from being candidates for 
the ofiice, and caused the rejection of five such 
persons after their election, and it is believed 
that the corps of officers commissioned is, as a 
whole, superior to those of other years. In 
some twenty cases the elections were contested, 
but they have all been settled according to law, 
and generally to the satisfaction of the people 
of the respective counties. 

Liberal Action of College Authorities, — The 
board of trustees of Lafayette College some 
time ago appropriated four free permanent 
schoiarships, for the use of the high school of 
the borough of Easton, with the design that 
they should be given as a reward to its gradu- 
ates who attained the highest grade of scholar- 
ship. Pupils are now admitted to the college 
on this foundation. 

The board of trustees of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, at a late meeting, resolved, 
" That any school district in Lancaster county 
contributing the snm of one thousand dollars to 
the endowment of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, shall be entitled ever after to free tuition 
for any students recommended from it for the 
-purpose by its school directors; and that as 
soon as these contributions may amount alto- 
gether to fifty thousand dollars, this privilege 
shall be extended to the whole county, making 
the college free to it forever." 

These are important and most gratifying 
signs of the times. 

Lincoln University, — This institution, located 
near the village of Oxford, Chester county, 
was established some years ago by certain be- 
nevolent gentlemen for the purpose of educat- 
ing young colored men for the ministry, and 
for teaching. According to the last catalogue, 
there were in attendance 114 students. The 
State appropriation to this institution now 
amounts to 88,000, given mainly on the same 
conditions as those which control the appropri- 
ations to the State Normal schools — that is, in 
aid of those preparing to become teachers. 

Death of Hon. C. R. Cohurn. — The death 
of Hon. C. R. Coburn took place at Nichols, 
New York, on the 8th of March last. Having 
previously held the office of State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, at the time of his 
death M r. Coburn was Deputy Superintendent. 
He occupied for many years a prominent posi- 
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tion as a teacher and was much respected by all 
who knew him. 

Re-organization of the School Department. — 
Soon after the death of Mr. Coburn, Henry 
Houck, Esq., of Lebanon county, was ap- 
pointed Deputy Superintendent. Mr. Houck 
had been for a number of years prominently 
identified with the school interests of the State. 

The first term of the present State Superin- 
tendent ended on the first of June last. He was 
re-appointed by Governor Geary, and was for- 
tunate enough to be unanimously confirmed by 
the Senate, every member voting in the affirma- 
tive on the motion to confirm. 

Teachers^ Associations, — The largest assem- 
blage of teachers ever convened in Pennsylva- 
nia met in Greensburg in August last. The 
number present must have reached one thous- 
and. The proceedings were of unusual interest. 

The National Teachers' association, the 
National Superintendents' association, and the 
National Normal school association for the 
year met at Trenton, New Jersey. Over thirty 
States were represented in these associations by 
the most influential body of teachers and friends 
of education ever assembed in America. Vari- 
ous measures of national interest were acted 
upon. 

Offices for County Superintendents, — In re- 
sponse to a request to that effect made by this 
Department, the boards of commissioners of 
twenty- eight counties have provided rooms in 
the public buildings for the County Superin- 
tendent, and others are about to do so. This 
step will not only tend to facilitate the transac- 
tion of school business in the counties where 
taken, but be calculated to elevate the character 
of the office of County Superintendent. 

A Revised School Law, — The commissioners 
appointed to revise the civil code are engaged 
in preparing a revised school law, and expect 
to lay it before the Legislature at the present 
session. 

OUR SCHOOL POLICY. 

We have now reached a stage in our educa- 
tional progress where a frank expression of 
opinion in regard to certain disputed points of 
State school policy is deemed proper on the 
part of this Department. Until the present 
time such an expression has been withheld in 
order that all the wisdom possible might - be 
gathered from experience, but now, and especi- 
ally in view of the changes in the school law 
likely to be recommended by the commission 
appointed to revise the civil code, there is 
danger that longer silence would be construed 
as a shrinking from the performance of duty. 
It is not expected that the views about to be 
presented will meet with universal acceptation, 
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but it is believed they will receive all the con- 
sideration they merit, both from the members 
of the Legislature and from the friends of edu- 
cation generally. If proved to be erroneous 
their author will be glad to unite with others 
in rejecting them. 

The questions to be discussed here will be 
arranged under such heads as are deemed ap- 
propriate. 

I. THE DIRECTORSHIP. 

Ever since the adoption of our present school 
system the law has required the election, in 
every single school district of the Common- 
wealth, of a board of six directors. To these 
boards are intrusted the principal powers con- 
cerning the establishment and regulation of 
schools, conferred by the Legislature. It is 
made their duty to locate and build school 
houses, to levy and collect taxes, to employ and 
dismiss teachers, to grade the schools, to fix the 
length of the school term, to say what text- 
books shall be used, and to perform all other 
duties necessary to secure the successful work- 
ing of the system. 

Complaints have been made from the first 
that such boards, elected as they are — by the 
people, and required to render their services 
gratuitously, are often incompetent to discharge 
the important duties intrusted to them by law, 
and that when competent they quite as often 
neglect them. Of late years these complaints 
have come to the Department so frequently, 
and have been supported by such evidence, as to 
raise the question as to whether the original 
framers ot the law had not made a mistake in 
providing for the local administration of the 
system. 

In suggesting remedies for the evils com- 
plained of, some have proposed the transfer of 
the powers now exercised by boards of direc- 
tors to an agency less closely connected with 
the people, and, therefore, less subject to be 
controlled by their wishes. To do this, how- 
ever, in my opinion, would be to commit a 
grave mistake. It would be a departure from 
the characteristic principle of Anglo-Saxon 
government, and although it might make better 
schools for the present, it would eventually 
destroy the vitality of the whole system. 
Whatever is now done in a district to promote 
the interest of schools, is an exact measure 
of the advance made by public opinion 
in respect to education, and the right policy is 
to suffer present evils rather than abandon the 
slow but sure process of improving the schools 
by improving the people. A little done by a 
people for themselves is better than much more 
done for them by some extraneous agency. It 
is this very power of local self-government, as 
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it exists in this country^ that has made as the 
nation we are^ and mine shall be the last hand 
raised to strike it down. 

If, then, we cannot do better than to allow 
the people to continue to elect their school di- 
rectors, can anything be gained by reducing 
their number ? It is alleged by many that three 
directors would be more likely to attend to the 
school interests of a district than six, but the 
principle upon which such a conclusion is ar- 
rived at has not been clearly explained. Six 
directors would be just as likely to attend meet- 
ings of the board, judging from the usual motives 
that control men's actions, as three, and just as 
likely to transact business with skill and des- 
patch ; and there is, of course, more chance 
of finding individual men well qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of the office in boards of six 
directors, than in boards of three. Besides, 
six is about the average number of schools in 
the districts throughout the State, and the idea 
in adopting that number in the beginning seems 
to have been to provide one director for each 
school. It does not appear, therefore, that 
anything would be gained by reducing the pre- 
sent number of directors composing our school 
boards. 

Several attempts have been made in the Leg- 
islature by members from particular counties to 
have special laws passed allowing school direc- 
tors compensation for their services. At the 
recent convention ot superintendents, upon a 
call of the yeas and nays on the question of 
compensation to directors, forty-six voted yea 
and only eight, nay. These facts, and others 
of like import, indicate a general wish for a 
change in the law in respect to a paid school 
directory ; but allowing them their full weight, 
I am compelled to think that such a change, 
except, perhaps, in the matter of necessary ex- 
penses, would damage the system. The opin- 
ion is based on the following reasons : 

1. Because the cost of such a director} would 
be a heavy burden. There are now about two 
thousand school districts in the State, and al- 
lowing three directors to a district there would 
be six thousand directors. With this number 
of directors, if each received ten dollars, the 
cost per annum would be sixty thousand (?6o,- 
000) dollars, if fifteen, it would be ninety thou- 
sand (890,000) dollars, and if twenty-five, it 
would be one hundred and fifty thousand (Si 50,- 
000) dollarr. 

2. Because in the course of years it would 
add little or nothing to the income of any di- 
rector. In most districts nearly every citizen 
is expected at some time to serve as school di- 
rector, and if, when in office, he shall receive 
compensation from these who are out, he muse 
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assist in paying those who are in. What he 
pays is thus likely to equal what he receives, 

3. Because, and this seems to me a controK 
ling reason, it would tend to degrade the office. 
Badly qualified as many directors now are, this 
change would tend ro introduce into boards of 
school directors large numbers of the lowest 
grade of office seekers, and to drive out of then^ 
many hundreds of men who now give their 
time freely to promote the good of the schools. 
There are to-day serving in the several school 
boards throughout the Commonwealth large 
numbers of gentlemen, who have held high 
office in the State, retired business men, clergy- 
men, lawyers, doctors, prominent merchants,, 
high-toned farmers and mechanics, who would 
scorn to receive a little pittance for their ser- 
vices, but who will gladly render them gratui- 
tously, just is they would serve as the trustees 
of a church, in the hope of promoting the 
public good. The services rendered to our 
schools by this class of citizens cannot be 
spared. 

On the whole, it will be found to be the 
wisest policy upon which to rely for improve- 
ment in the character of our school directory, 
and there is much need of improvement, to 
create a public sentiment that will bring into 
our school boards the best qualified citizens of 
the respective districts, and sustain them in the 
measures they may see fit to adopt for the good 
of the schools. Progress in this way, it is true> 
must be slow, but it will be sure. The real 
obstacle that lies across our pathway is not a 
too large or an unpaid directory, but an unert- 
lightened public sentiment that in many localities 
controls its character and acts. No remedy 
will reach the evil that does not remove its 
cause. The duties of boards of directors 
would be made less onerous, and their work 
more effective by providing that each shall em- 
ploy 8 proper paid agent, a district superinten- 
dent, to attend to the details of administration 
now devolving on the members themselves ; but 
this measure will be spoken of in another place.. 

II. THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No great work can be efficiently carried on 
without the supervision of persons expert in its 
performance. Armies, mines, manufactories, 
railroads, all have their systems of supervision. 
The school system of a State like ours, with its 
hundreds of thousands of pupils, its tens of 
thousands of school officers, its annual expen- 
ditures of millions of dollars, is profited as 
much by supervision as other great interests. 
But admitting this conclusion, the practical 
question remains unsettled as to the number and 
class of superintendents needed, and the charac- 
ter of the required supervision. 
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The poluical divisions of Pennsylvania are 
counties and townships. Following this division 
there would seem to be a necessity for at least 
three classes of school superintendents, the first 
for the State, the second for the counties, and 
the third for the townships ; and this is thought 
to be the b^st general arrangement that can be 
made. It is substantially the arrangement con- 
templated by our law as it now stands, but I 
am of the opinion that the modification in the 
law suggested below would prove beneficial to 
the system. 

1. The State Superintendent, — The State 
Superintendent is now appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the consent of the Senate. All 
things considered it would probably be better 
to elect this officer by popular vote and for a 
longer term than three years. He is not prop- 
erly speaking a cabinet officer, and the nature 
of his duties is such that he should always be 
free to act according to his own judgment, be- 
ing directly responsibls to the people. Politi- 
cal bias would be no more likely to enter into 
the question of his election than into that of 
his appointment, and no party would be willing 
to risk presenting an incompetent man for such 
an office to the suffrages of the people. 

2. County Superintendents. — We have had 
superintendents of schools in our counties since 
1854, a period of fifteen years, and nothing is 
risked in saying, that wherever persons well 
qualified have filled the office, it has done great 
good and is popular. It must be continued 
either in its present or in some modified form 
that will render it more efficient. The work 
it does, I am satisfied cannot be as well done 
by any other agency that can be substituted 
for it. 

Propositions have been made to divide the 
State into districts, in all of which a superin- 
tendent's work would be about equal, and his 
pay the same, and then provide for the election 
of officers with well defined qualifications and 
duties. But such a plan would involve practi- 
cal difficulties of a very grave character, and, 
it is feared, destroy that feeling of county pride 
which now does much to advance our school 
interests. 

In the hope of securing better qualifications 
in the office, it has been proposed that all 
County Superintendents should be appointed 
by the State Superintendent. To this plan, it 
seems to me, there are two insuperable objec- 
tions. The first is, that it would be a centrali- 
zation of power, which is not permitted by the 
spirit of our institutions, and which would not 
be tolerated by the people. The second is, 
that a convention of school directors, in a county, 
is more likely to select the right man to fill the 



office of Superintendent than the State Superin- 
tendent would be, or else our whole system of 
government is founded on a wrong basis. The 
law of 1867 prescribes certain conditions of 
eligibility for the office of County Superinten- 
dent, and the Legislature would do good by 
making them still more stringent ; but apart 
from this the law concerning the election of 
County Superintendents needs little change. 

The most objectionable part of the present 
law, in reference to the County Superinten- 
dency, is the mode it prescribes for the pay- 
ment of their salaries. Each convention of di- 
rectors now fixes the salary of the Superinten- 
dent elected by it, although the money comes 
out of the general State appropriation. It hap- 
pens, therefore, that a county may vote away 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars, with- 
out lessening its own appropriation to an 
amount greater than a few dollars. The con- 
sequence is, great inequalities in salaries and 
great injustice to certain counties. For exam- 
ple, the county of Cameron, with a small ter- 
ritory and twenty-five schools, pays its Super- 
intendent as large a salary as the county of 
Bradford, with a territory three times as large 
and with nearly fifteen times as many schools. 
It may be said that the superintendents of both 
counties can spend an equal amount of time in 
attending to their school duties ; but the State 
ought not to pay for attention given to the 
schools of one county that cannot be given to 
the schools of all counties. This difficulty 
may be remedied by the State paying each 
Superintendent for a fixed amount of work de- 
termined by the number of schools of which 
he has care, and the extent of territory over 
which he has jurisdiction. If counties then 
choose to add to the salaries of their superin- 
tendents, as thus determined, amounts taken 
from their own appropriations, they should 
have liberty to do so. The salary of no County 
Superintendent should be less than 8800 or 
8 1 ,000. 

As the matter of fixing County Superintendents* 
salaries is a very important one, and one need- 
ing legislative action, I have had prepared the 
following table, which shows the salaries re- 
ceived at present by each County Superinten- 
dent, and also the salary each would receive on 
the basis of two dollars for each school under 
his jurisdiction, and one dollar for each square 
mile of territory in his county. It will be ob- 
served that when the salary does not reach the 
sum of eight hundred dollars by the calcula- 
tion, it is placed at that sum. A similar table 
will be found in the report of last year, but 
founded on a basis deemed less fair than the 
one now adopted : 
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Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest , 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon.. . . 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh ........ 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

M*Kean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe. .... .. 

Montgomery , . . 

Montour • ^ 

Northampton.. . 
Northumberland 

Perry 

Tike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan , 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington. ... 

Wayne 

Westmoreland... 

Wyoming 

Yo'rk 



»S7 

513 
229 

200ii 

491 

367i 
252 

218^ 

1752 
15 
III 
190 

335 
176* 

»53 
"3 
166 

363J 

»95 
229 
103 

43 

3C0A 
216^ 

31 
226 

68 i 
171' 

"95i 
229 
132 
100 

S'3 
142 
171 
200 

441J 
208^ 

7oi 
2644 

97 
125 
268 

71 

193* 

160 

160 

5' 
114 
342 
100 

i94i 

60 
272J 
244 

82 
200 4 
168" 
28ii 
201 
299f 

89 

355i 



•^o. sq. Present; Prop'd 


miles. 


salary. 


salary. 


528 


9800 


042 


754 


2,000 


1,780 


639 


1,000 


1,097 


466 


1,200 


807 


994 


1,000 


1,395 


920 


1,250 


1,902 


594 


1,000 


884 


1,174 


1,000 


1,909 


605 


I,OCO 


1.109 


785 


1,000 


1,222 


679 


1,000 


1,021 


407 


1,000 


800 


400 


1,100 


800 


1,075 


I,20G 


^45 5 


738 


I, 20c 


1,408 


6 


600 


953 


1,190 


I,2CO 


1,496 


924 


800 


1,150 


43 1 


1,000 


800 


984 


1,500 


1,711 


544 


I,OOC 


934 


559 


1,000 


1,017 


177 
698 


1,00c 


800 


600 


800 


750 


1,00c 


»,35» 


824 


800 


1,^57 


445 


800 


800 


750 


1,200 


1,202 


420 


500 


800 


608 


1,000 


950 


840 


800 


1,231 


770 


1,000 


1,228 


645 


1,000 


909 


351 


800 


800 


950 


1,700 


1,976 


358 


1,000 


800 


306 


1,200 


800 


364 


1,300 


800 


1,400 


2,000 


2,283 


1,080 


1,500 


1,497 


1,120 


800 


1,261 


650 


1,000 


i,>79 


370 


800 


800 


600 


600 


850 


472 


1,200 


1,008 


148 


800 


800 


375 


1,000 


800 


457 


1,000 


800 


539 


500 


859 


6co 


600 


800 


1,071 


1,000 


1,299 


760 


2,000 


1,444 


193 


500 


800 


1,066 


800 


1,455 


430 


800 


800 


797 


1,000 


1,34a 
1,604 


i,zi6 


1,250 


258 


800 


800 


C16 

J 


1,500 


917 


861 


1,000 


1,197 


090 


1,000 


»,459 


720 


1,000 


1,122 
1,649 


1,050 


800 


409 


500 


800 


900 


1,50c 


i,6ji 




66,80c 


74,*3a 



3. District Superintendents. — A board of di- 
rectors can now, under the law, appoint its 
secretary District Superintendent, and pay him 
a stated salary. This plan works so well 
wherever efficiently carried out, that it is 
thought the time has come to incorporate it 
more fully into the system as an essential part 
of it. The weakest part of our whole system 
is, without doubt, its directory, and there is no 
means better adapted to give it strength than 
the adoption of the district superintendency. 
If boards of directors shall be required to select 
a competent man from among their own num- 
ber, or outside of it, and are allowed to impose 
upon him the duty of visiting the schools and 
performing the detailed work of the school ad- 
ministration in their respective districts, it wiil 
leave little to be supplied by future legislation. 

4. City and Borough Superintendents, — The 
law of 1867 provides for the election of Super- 
intendents of schools in cities and boroughs 
containing over ten thousand inhabitants. All 
who have had experience know that a system 
of schools in towns of the size designated in 
the law, needs a closer, more constant and 
more systematic supervision than County Su- 
perintendents can give it. Hence the necessity 
of a fourth or special class of superintendents. 
It is not now proposed to make this law im- 
perative. Twelve cities and boroughs have 
already adopted it voluntarily, and it is not 
doubted that their less progressive sisters will 
ere long be driven by self-interest to follow 
their example. Without careful local super- 
vision a system of schools in a large town must 
come far short of success. 

III. TEACHERS* EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES, 

Teachers must be examined, and the stand- 
ard of qualifications ought to be uniform over 
as large an extent of territory as possible. No 
one officer can properly examine once a year, 
in the districts where they are to be employed, 
and at the times required by local necessities, 
more than a few hundred teachers, and hence 
it is best to limit the jurisdiction of an exami- 
ner of teachers to a particular county. 

The authority that examines and certificates 
teachers ought to be the same that visits schools, 
otherwise no credit can be given for skill in 
practical teaching, that for which good teachers 
most desire to receive credit, and that with re- 
spect to which school directors need most to 
be informed. This objection seems to bear 
very strongly against the mode of examining 
teachers by county boards of examiners, as in 
Ohio and some other States. 

All things considered, there is no way of 
examining teachers more just, more safe and 
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satisfactory, than that by a county school offi- 
cer chosen from among teachers by the direc 
tors, and acting as their agent. A County Su- 
perintendent, however, can properly grant cer- 
tificates good only in his own county ; to grant 
•certificates good throughout the whole State, 
there must be an authority with more extensive 
jurisdiction. This authority is wisely vested 
in our Normal School boards of examiners. 

The four grades of certificates now granted 
in this State seem necessary. Teaching is un- 
Jike the other professions, and cannot yet adopt 
« high positive standard of qualifications and 
«pply it to every case. It is in a state of 
growth, and the certificates now granted simply 
mark the several stages of that growth. Of 
the 1 5,504 teachers who taught our schools, 
outside of the city of Philadelphia, last year, 
2,579 had never taught before, 2,72s had 
Taught less than one year, and only 2,938 had 
taught more than five years. With such facts 
before us, we cannot claim teaching, in its en- 
tirety, to be a profession, and our certificates 
must be a simple record of things as we find 
them. 

The certificate of the lowest grade, the pro- 
visional certificate, is a mere license to begin to 
teach. Its validity is very properly limited to 
a single year. 

The certificate of the highest grade, the pro- 
fessional certificate, is a license to teach in the 
county where issued for the term of the Super- 
intendent granting it, and for a year thereafter. 
Tt is granted to any good teacher who can pass 
an examination in orthography, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, history 
of the United States, and the theory of teach- 
ing. This, it will be acknowledged on all 
hands, is too narrow a basis upon which to 
build the profession of teaching, and as certifi- 
cates of this kind are given by the several 
county officers, there is little uniformity 
throughout the State in the standard of qualifi 
cations according to which they are granted. 
About 1,267 teachers hold professional certifi- 
cates. 

The permanent certificate now granted is 
little more than a professional certificate en- 
dorsed by boards of directors, and by a com- 
mittee of teachers. It is granted by this De- 
partment, and is permanently good in the county 
where the holder resides, and for one year in 
any other county. Five hundred and twelve 
teachers now hold this grade of certificate, and 
they are, undoubtedly, the best teachers in the 
State, and as a body would do honor to any 
profession. But the same objection may be 
made to considering this certificate the basis of 
the profession, as to considering the professional 



certificate to be such a basis, viz : That it is 
too narrow in its requirements, and is noc 
granted according to any standard approaching 
uniformity The danger, indeed, is that this 
certificate, like the professional certificate in 
other years, granted too freely, may arrest the 
progress of the profession at a point below its 
full maturity. 

Our Normal School boards of examiners 
have power to grant State certificates, good 
everywhere in the State, and without limit as 
to time, to graduates of Normal schools of two 
years standing, who come before them fully 
recommended as good teachers by the proper 
school officers, who have witnessed their teach- 
ing, and also to practical teachers who pass the 
prescribed examination. The jurisdiction of 
these boards is general, and when constituted 
as they should be, so as to represent the inter- 
ests of the profession in all its departments, 
they will be just such bodies as are needed to 
build up firmly and strongly the great profession 
of the future-^ — the position which I believe 
teaching is destined to occupy. Let the goal 
of the teacher be a State certificate, for neces- 
sarily all certificates of a lowrcr grad?, of what- 
ever name, will be subject to change. It is 
short-sighted policy to attempt to conceal or 
deny the fact. 

IV. SCHOOL STUDIES 

What should be taught in our schools ? is a 
question of great importance. The branches 
now lequired to be taught in every district are 
spelling, reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography and history of the United States. 
These studies were no doubt selected on ac- 
count of their practical value, but upon exami- 
nation they will be found to be philosophically 
the proper studies upon which to base the su- 
perstructure of education. They lie at the 
foundation of all knowledge; or, in other 
words, the ideas attained in their study develop 
into all knowledge. 

Spelling, reading and writing are necessary 
branches, because they are the arts used in the 
work of obtaining knowledge and rendering it 
practically available. 

Apart from these mechanical branches, all 
knowledge may be divided into four great 
classes : the linguistic sciences, the mathemati- 
cal sciences, the physical sciences and the his- 
torical sciences. Before and behind all others, 
are the metaphysical sciences, which deal with 
the necessary, self-evident and all comprehen- 
sive principles that condition all science, but 
which, from the relation they bear to the other 
sciences, need not be considered here as being 
separate from them. 
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Now, with respect to the four classes of scicn- 
oes just named, it does not require a very pro- 
found analysis to show that the root of alllinguis- 
cic science is found in grammar, that the simplest 
ideas of mathematical science are those which 
present themselves in arithmetic, and that the 
elements of the physical and historical sciences 
appear in the form most interesting to children, 
and most easily understood in geography and 
the history of our own country. We are "hy- 
ing, therefore, the right foundation in our 
oommon schools for an extended course of 
study, and it needs but to be properly built 
upon by our higher institutions of learning, to 
render the structure complete and harmonious 
in all its parts. 

The time has, perhaps, come, however, 
when we can safely add ro the mechanical 
course of study in our common schools, more 
instruction in drawing and vocal music. These 
additional branches, if properly taught, would 
fioc retard progress in the studies now pursued 
but rather promote it. 

We might, also, profitably broaden the base 
of our instruction in geography, by including 
in it the elements of those physical sciences 
nvhich relate, most closely, to the existence and 
comfort of societyi and of that in history, by 
teaching the nature of the structure and work- 
ing of our form of government, and the duties 
which grow out of our moral and political re- 
Jations. 

V. UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

It is possible to secure a uniformity in the 
"kinds of text-books used in all our schools, of 
like grade, throughout the State ; authority can 
be given that will secure such uniformity in 
counties, or the whole matter can be left to be 
decided in their own way, by the respective 
school districts. Is it our best policy to at- 
tempt to bring about State uniformity, county 
uniformity, or to be satisfied with district uni- 
formity? For this State, I answer, without 
hesitation, that the matter of selecting text- 
books should be left where the law now leaves 
it, in the hands of the boards of directors of | 
the several districts. With so many conflicting ; 
itastesand clashing interests, it would be difficult | 
^o secure complete State uniformity, and when ] 
secured it would be a kind of school machinery j 
that could never work smoothly, and that would | 
be, at best, clumsy to handle and always liable 
to get out of order. We have tried the ex- • 
pcriment of securing county uniformity and 
failed in it. District uniformity has been in 
good degree secured, and little remains respect- 
ing text-books, that can be done wisely except 
to prevent those changes of them, which are 
jbccoming so frequent as to be expensive to ' 



parents, annoying to teachers and profitless to 
pupils. 

VI. ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 

The whole number of children attending 
school during the past year, as reported by the 
district school officers, was 815,753, and the 
average number was 548,675. The County 
Superintendents of thirty-one counties estimate 
the number of pupils in private schools of all 
kinds, in their respective counties, at 30,267. 
The whole number of such pupils in the State, 
between the ages of six and twenty-one, can- 
not be less than 85,000, although some of them 
may attend public schools a part of the time. 

Philadelphia had, in 1868, 20,534 children, 
between the ages of six and eighteen, that at- 
tended neither public nor private schools, and 
of whom nearly 11,000 were between the 
ages of six and twelve. From a recent school 
census of the city of Pittsburg, taken under 
the direction of the board of control, it ap- 
pears that there are 20,617 persons in that city 
between the ages of six and twenty-one; and 
of these 8,478 attend public schools, and 4,877 
attend private schools. Of children over six 
years of age and under fifteen, it was found 
that 3,781, nearly one-fourth of the whole 
number of that age, attended no school what- 
ever. From these facts, and from estimates 
made with some care in other cities and towns, 
and in the coal regions, the number of chil- 
dren in the State that do not attend any kind 
of school, and are generally growing up in 
ignorance, cannot be less than the number 
given last year, 75,000. The most of these 
neglected children are the children of foreign- 
ers, though there is a large number of the chil- 
dren of colored people scattered over the State, 
who, for some reason, remain away from the 
schools. 

Aggregating the whole, we have — 

Attending public schools... ^'5*7 5 3 

Attending private schools 85,000 

Not attending school 75»ooo 

Whole number 

If the facts now stated even approximate the 
truth our educational interests as a State are 
suffering from irregular attendance, truancy and 
non-attendance. Almost every teacher and 
every school officer throughout the whole 
Commonwealth complains of these evils. Can 
anything be done towards removing them ? 

I. As to Irregular Attendance, — By irregular 
attendance is meant attending school some days 
and remaining absent other days, either by the 
command or with the consent of parents. For 
this evil I see no radical cure except to con- 
vince parents who sufl^er their children to at- 
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tend school irregularly of the wrong they are 
doing. A 'parent who will send his child to 
school at all is open to an argument in favor of 
sending him regularly. In his case certainly 
no compulsion would be likely to prove profit- 
able. Much can be done to attract children 
to school by providing pleasant school houses 
and employing good ^teachers, and there will 
be fewer absentees if absence is made to bring 
about a forfeiture of seats, the loss of position 
in class, or the necessity of making up lessons. 
Perhaps compensation to teachers somewhat in 
proportion to the average attendance of their 
pupils would have a good effect. 

2. As to Truancy. — Truancy is absence from 
school without the consent of either teacher 
or parent. In addition to the moral means 
used to overcome this evil, several States have 
special laws intended to punish or prevent 
truancy, and a well-guarded law of this kind 
might be made to constitute a valuable feature 
in our school code. 

3. Js to Non-attendance.— Thiii seventy- five 
thousand children are growing up in Pennsyl- 
vania without any education, except the little 
they pick up from those with whom they come 
in contact, is an astounding fact. These chil- 
dren are sometimes found employed in our 
manufactories and coal mines, but more fre- 
quently leading a kind of vagrant life about 
villages and in the streets and alleys of cities. 
Many of them even now are contracting habits 
of vice and taking their first lessons in crime, 
and eventually they will find their way to our 
refuges, jails and penitentiaries. No one can 
visit these institutions and inquire into the his- 
tory of their inmates without ascertaining that 
this is the principal source from which they 
are peopled. It is good policy in every re- 
spect, and wise economy, to save these children 
if possible, and safe laws can be enacted calcu- 
lated to effect that end. 

If children have no parents or natural pro- 
tectors able or willing to care for them, they 
should be placed in Homes," and properly 
cared for at the public ex^zense; but if they 
become vagrants through the neglect of persons 
who ought to care for them, those responsible 
should be punished, if necessary, to the extent 
of fine, imprisonment or disfranchisement. The 
State cannot afford to wink at such a crime. 
The structure of our government is such that 
to tolerate it would be in the end to sanction 
national suicide. 

Vll. THE SCHOOL REVENUES. 

Our public schools cost the State the past 
year $6,986,148 92. Pennsylvania, unlike 
many of her sister States, has no general school 
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fund, and the money to defray this great ex- 
pense is derived almost wholly from taxation. 
The State appropriation last year for all school 
purposes amounted to $534,0 17 00, and the 
balance was raised by taxes levied and collected 
in the several districts. These taxes are com- 
plained of in many localities as exceedingly 
heavy, and such is the fact. Twenty-six mills 
on every dollar of valuation is not an unusual 
school tax in certain localities, and it is easy to 
understand that the effect of such onerous tax- 
ation must be to cause the erection of poor 
school houses, to shorten school terms and les- 
sen the salaries of teachers. The tax is of 
course much heavier in poor than in wealthy 
counties ; as, for example, the average school 
tax in Potter county is 22.68 mills on the dol- 
lar, and in Berks 8.23 mills; in Cambria 18.39 
mills, and in Delaware 4.50 mills. 

This inequality of taxation has raised the 
question whether our school revenues should 
not be derived from a system ot taxation uni- 
form throughout the State. In favor of this 
plan it is alleged that it is wrong to make a 
man in one district pay ten or even twenty-five 
times as much school tax in proportion to the 
value of his property as in another, and that the 
opportunities for obtaining an education should 
be as nearly equal as possible in all parts of the 
State'. 

Against a unifo-m system of taxation for 
school purposes it is argued, that where the 
taxes are so high property is frequently under- 
valued and that if otherwise, citizens who live 
in localities thus burdened, must have some 
advantages to compensate for the disadvantages 
under which they labor, or they would remove 
from them. 

Not attaching much importance to these ar- 
guments, and appreciating fully the efforts made 
by the poorer districts of the State to educate 
their children, I am free to say frankly, that I 
would not like to see such a change made in 
our school policy as to provide for raising all 
the money necessary to carry on our schools 
by a general, uniform State tax. As already 
stated, it cost us nearly seven millions of dol- 
lars to keep our schools open, on an average, a 
little over six months during the past year ; it 
would cost ten millions to keep them open nine 
or ten months in the year. Now, to appoint 
State officers to levy, collect, handle and dis- 
tribute such a vast sum of money would be to 
centralize in their hands a dangerous power, and 
expose the fund to a manipulating process that 
would be likely to diminish the chances of its 
promptly reaching the object of its creation, if 
it did not very materially lessen its amount. 
Besides, the creation of a Slate school fund. 
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large enough to keep the schools open a proper 
length of time, without local taxation, would 
be to cause a spirit of indifference >o their 
school interests on the part of the people, and 
would in the end compel the State to assume 
the whole management of the schools as is done 
in the monarchical States of the Old World. 

It is the little republics of the township that 
keep alive, in this country, the great republics 
of the State and the Nation. The people of 
the districts should be allowed, to the greatest 
extent practicable, to manage their own school 
affairs ; and it is better for them to tax them- 
selves and spend their own money, though it 
cost them more, than it is for some outside 
authority to do it for them. It may be well 
to add, also, that it is acting upon a wise prin- 
ciple of public policy to require moneys, like 
those raised for school purposes, to be expended 
as nearly as possible, at the place where they 
are collected, and by the same authorities that 
collect them. 

But while I am constrained, by principles 
that seem to me fundamental in the structure 
of a government like ours, to oppose the policy 
of raising the whole revenue needed for school 
purposes, by a system of general, uniform tax- 
ation, I am most heartily in favor of a large 
increase of the State appropriation for the sup- 
port of our common schools. That appropri- 
ation is now $500,000 per annum. It has been 
largely increased within the last three years, 
and I shall continue to co-operate most cheer- 
fully with all efforts made to increase it to the 
largest amount the condition of the State finan- 
ces can be made safely to admit. If made as 
it should be, it will bring the needed relief to 
the districts that are now so oppressively taxed, 
without introducing a principle into the work- 
ing of the system that would most assuredly, 
in the end, whatever appearances might indi- 
cate in the beginning, tend to weaken it in the 
affections of the people and cripple its effi- 
ciency. 

In this connection it is proper to express the 
opinion, that any division of our school fund, 
either of that appropriated by the State or of 
that raised by local taxation, and the use of a 
part of it for the support of schools established 
by particular individuals, parties or sects, would 
be the virtual abandonment of the principle 
upon which our school system is founded, and 
prove, in the end, its complete destruction. 
No serious attempt in this direction has yet 
been made in Pennsylvania, but successes of 
the kind, gained elsewhere, may induce efforts 
to achieve success here ; and it may as well be 
understood, now as at any time, that any at- 
tempt to divert the State school moneys from 



their present broad purpose of benefitting all 
alike, to a contemplated narrow one, of aiding 
in promoting the interests of some private party 
or seer, will be met with the most determined 
opposition. What cannot be done for all par- 
ties and all sects, must not be done for any. 
As far as possible the common schools must be 
kept free from whatever is offensive to any 
good citizen. The rights of conscience, when 
they jeopardize no public interest, must be held 
sacred ; but the State can never be expected to 
undermine its own foundations by encouraging 
the establishment of schools for the young, 
that would necessarily increase sectarian bitter- 
ness and foment party strife, dangers that, how- 
ever well guarded against, always threaten the 
life of republics. 

VIII. SHOULD THE STATE MAKE ANY PROTISION 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION ? 

Except in the matter of authorizing school 
directors to grade the schools where fhey can 
be graded, our school law makes no provision 
for the encouragement of higher education. A 
district may tax itself to establish and support 
a high school, but the State lends it no helping 
hand in so doing. The appropriation the Sute 
makes is wholly to support common schools, 
and the tax it compels districts to impose upon 
themselves is exclusively for the same purpose. 
All money used to promote the interests of higher 
education is expended voluntarily by school 
officers, not in opposition to the law, but with- 
out there being in it any express compulsory 
stipulation to that effect. 

Admitting the paramount importance of ele- 
mentary education, admitting it to be the State's 
first duty to provide instruction for all its youth, 
in those branches of learning which they will 
most need in practical life, and for the discharge 
of their ordinary duties as dtizens, the question 
arises whether the interests of the State, in the 
matter of education, do not demand that some- 
thing be done for higher education. My own 
opinion is that they do. Every argument that 
can be adduced in favor of the State's aiding in 
the work of elementary education, is also an 
argument scarcely less strong in favor of the 
State's aiding in the work of higher education* 
Higher education, as well as elementary educa- 
tion, and in some cases even more so, tends ta 
prevent crime and improve its character, to in- 
crease the wealth of the State, to promote the 
happiness of the people, to make citizens qual- 
ified to discharge their duties as such, to bring 
about equality in rights and privileges among 
the different classes of society, and to mould 
our diversified population into one nationality ; 
and these constitute the principal grounds upon 
which statesmen base their legislation, provid- 
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ing systems of education. For the same rea- 
sons, also, that a State can make elementary ed- 
ucation more general, cheaper and better than 
any other agency, it can render the same ser- 
vice to higher education. 

And, besides, a system of higher education 
is the necessary complement of a system of ele- 
mentary education. We have now a founda- 
tion ; we want a superstructure. The instruc- 
tion we are now imparting is but the beginning 
of knowledge; we want something more com- 
prehensive, broader, deeper. The minds of 
our youth now receive but shallow culture ; we 
want them to enjoy the advantages of an edu- 
cation that will evoke all their strength and 
grace them with every beauty. 

Society suffers in all its interests from those 
who are but partially educated. "A little learn- 
ing" is proving itself, among us, to be too often 
"a dangerous thing." Badly educated members 
are damaging the character and standing of the 
professions to which they nominally belong; 
selfish demagogues are deceiving unthinking 
thousands and making tools of them. This 
partial ignorance is so lowering the tone of so- 
ciety, that acts committed by men in high 
places, which ought to arouse the indignation 
of every patriot, are suffered to pass almost un- 
noticed. Something is wanting to give us, as 
a people, a higher degree of self-respect, a bet- 
ter sense of right and wrong, and a more ele- 
vated ideal of the duties of life, and this must 
be the product of a knowledge more extensive, 
and a culture more finished, than can be obtained 
in the elementary schools of the State. 

The attention of members of the Legisla- 
ture is respectfully called to the duty of encour- 
aging, in some judicious mode, the interests of 
higher education. This seems to have been 
contemplated ever since the foundation of the 
State government. The Constitution of 1776 
contained this provision : "And all useful learn-, 
ing shall be duly encouraged and promoted in 
one or more universities ;" and that of 1790 
contained the same provision as that found in 
our present Constitution, viz : "The arts and 
sciences shall be promoted in one or more sem- 
inaries of learning." In practice, too, the 
government, for a series of years, conformed to 
these provisions of the Constitution, by grant- 
ing aid to certain colleges and academies. To 
return to this practice would be to follow the 
dictates of sound policy. 

STATEMENT A. 

Showing the financial condition of the school 
districts of the Commonwealth, excluding 
Philadelphia. 



FBCEIPTS. 

From collectors, unseated 

landsf and all other sources, 

exclusive of State appropri- • 

ation, $4,844,705 27 

From State appropriation for 

1868, 223,611 45 



EXPENDITURES. 

Instruction, $2,819,444 ^ 

Fuel and con- 
tingencies, 727,624 05 

School houses, 

rent, repairs, 1,994,860 21 



5,068,316 72 



Total expen- 
ditures, 5,541,928 26 

Debt of districts. 



473>6ii 54 
5,541,928 26 



STATEMENT B. 



Showing the condition of the system for the 
school year 1 869, excluding Philadelphia. 

Whole number of districts, i>970 

Whole number of schools, ^hSS9 

Whole number of pupils in 

attendance, 686,769 

Average attendance of pupils, ^77*77^ 

Percentage of attendance, .696 

Average length of school term, 5 mos. 2oi days. 

Average cost of tuition per 

month for each pupil, 93 cents. 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers, 7,165 

Whole number of female 

teachers, 8,505 

Average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month, $38 18 

Average salaries of female 

teachers per month, 29 89 

Cost of tuition, 2,819^444 00 

Fuel and contingencies, 727,624 05 

Total cost for purchasing, 
building, renting and re- 
pairing houses, $1,994,860 21 

Total expenditures of the sys- 
tem for tuition, fuel and 

houses, 5*5+1*928 26 

Total State appropriation, 500,000 00 

Total State appropriation for 
common school purposes, 
excluding County Superin- 
tendents' salaries, 440,980 03 

Average number of mills on 

the dollar, school tax, 7.63 



i870-[ 



Average number of mills on 

the dollar, building tax. 
Amount of tax levied. 
Amount of tax levied and Sute 
appropriation. 
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6.30 

4,438,946 66 
4*938,946 66 



STATEMENT C. 

Showing the school statistics of Philadelphia, 

for the year ending December 31, 1868. 
Whole number of schools un- 
der the superintendence of 
the board, 377 

High schools, 2 

Orammar schools, 51 

Secondary schools, 106 

Primary, 183 

Unclassified, 35 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers, 81 

Whole number of female 

teachers, >,39i 

Average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month, 8110 86 

Average salaries of female 

teachers per month, 34 36 

Whole number of pupils reg- 
istered, 128,984 

Whole number of pupils be- 
longing to the schools at 
the beginning of the year, 80,300 

Whole number admitted dur- 
ing the year, 48,684 

Whole number left during the 

year, 48,913 

WhoV number of pupils be- 
longing to the schools at 
the close of the year, 80,07 1 

Average attendance of pupils, 70,300 

Percentage of attendance upon 

whole number registered, .545 

Percentage of attendance upon 
the whole number belong- 
ing to the schools at the 
end of the year, .88 

Total cost per pupil on aver- 
age attendance per month, $1 26 

Whole amount paid for sala- 

rics of teachers, 681,260 26 

Whole amount paid for lots, 
houses, additions, repairs 
and furniture, 460,987 50 

Whole amount paid for books, 
stationery and other inci- 
dentals, $208,935 65 

Total amount expended for 

school purposes, I>35ifi83 41 

Valuation of school property, 2,787,200 00 



Showing the condition of the system for the 
school year 1869, in comparison with its 
condition for the school year 1868, exclud- 
ing Philadelphia. 

Whole number of school dis- 
tricts in 1869, i>970 

Whole number of school dis- 
tricts in 1868, 1*917 



Increase in 1869, 

Whole number of schools in 
1869, 

Whole number of schools in 
1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Whole number of pupils in 
attendance in 1869, 

Whole number of pupils in 
attendance in 1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Average attendance of pupils 

in 1869, 
Average attendance of pupils 

in 1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Percentage of attendance in 
1869, 

Percentage of attendance in 
1868, 

Increase in 1 869, 



53 



i3>S59 
13*284 
275 

686,769 
666,316 
20,453 

477*775 
438*323 
39*452 

.696 
.657 
.039 



Average length of school term 

in 1869, 5 mos. 20} days. 

Average length of school term 

in 1868, 5 mos. 19} days. 

Increase in 1869, i day. 

Average cost of tuition per 

month for each pupil in 

1869, 93 cts. 

Average cost of tuition per 

month for each pupil in 

1868, 90 cts. 

Increase in .1869, 3 cts* 
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Whole number of male teach- 
ers in 1869, 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers in 1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Whole number of female 

teachers in 1 869, 
Whole number of female 

teachers in 1868, 

Decrease in 1869, 

Average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month in 1 869, 

Average salaries of male teach- 
ers in 1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Average salaries of female 
teachers per month in 1 869, 

Average salaries of female 
teachers per month in 1 868, 

Increase in 1869, 



7*165 
6,935 



230 



8,505 
8,569 



64 



38 18 
37 28 



90 



$29 89 

28 76 



I 13 



Total cost of tuition in 1869, 82,819,444 00 
Do. do. 1868, 2,617,109 93 



Increase in 1869, 



202,334 07 



Fuel and contingencies in '69, 8727,624 05 
Fuel and contingencies in '68, 642,218 88 



Increase in 1869, 



85,405 17 



Total cost of purchasing, 
building, renting and repair- 
ing school houses in 1869, $1,994,860 21 



Total for 1868, 
Increase in 1869, 

' Total expenditures of the sys- 
tem for tuition, building 
purposes and contingencies 
in 1869, 

Total in 1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Total State appropriation for 
1869, 

Total Sute appropriation for 
1868, 

Increase in 1869, 



1,357,726 79 



637,133 42 



85,541,928 26 
4,618,055 60 

923,872 66 



8500,000 00 
355,000 00 
145,000 00 



Total State appropriation for 
common school purposes, 
including amount paid to 
county superintendents, and 
including amount paid to 
Philadelphia, in 1869, 

Total in 1868 

Increase in 1869, 

Total amount paid for salaries 
of county superintendents 
in 1869. 

Total in 1868, 

Increase in 1 869, 

Average number of mills on 

the dollar school tax in 
1869, 

Average number of mills on 

the dollar school tax in 
1868 



Increase in 1869, 

Average number of mills on 
the dollar building tax in 
1869, 

Atrerage number of mills on 
the dollar building tax in 
1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Whole amount of tax levied 
and State appropriation in 
1869, 

Whole amount of tax levied 
and State appropriation in 
1868, 

Increase in 1 869, 

Amount of tax levied in dis- 
tricts in 1869, 
Amount of tax levied in dis- 
tricts in 1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Amount received from col- 
lectors, including State ap- 
propriation for 1868, in 
1869, 

Amount received in 18689 
Increase in 1869, 



8485,500 00 
343,500 00 

142,000 00 



$59,020 00 
58,215 67 



804 33 



7.63 

7.55 
.10 

6.30 
•79 

84,938,946 65 



4*371,919 12 
567,027 54 

84,438,946 66 
4,016,919 12 
422,027 54 



85,068,316 72 
4,314,028 52 

754,288 10 
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STATEMENT E. 

Showing the condition of the schools 
adelphia for the school year ending 
ber 31, 1868, in comparison with 
ending December 31, 1867: 

Whole number of schools in 
1868, 

Whole number of schools in 
1867, 

Decrease in 1868, 

Whole number of high 

schools in 1868, 
Whole number of high 

schools in 1867, 



of Phil- 
Decem- 
the year 



377 
382 



Whole number of grammar 

schools in 1868, 51 
Whole number of grammar 

schools in 1867, 62 

Decrease in 1 868, 1 1 

Whole number of secondary 

schools in 1868, 106 
Whole number of secondary 

schools in 1867, 74 

Increase in 1868, 32 

Whole number of primary 

schools in 1868, 183 
Whole number of primary 

schools in 1867, 188 

Decrease in 1868 5 
Whole number of unclassified 

schools in 1868, - 35 
Whole number of unclassified 

schools in 1867, 55 

Decrease in 1868, 21 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers in 1868, 81 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers in 1867, 81 

Whole*^ number of female 

teachers in i868« i>39i 
Whole number of female 

teachers in 1867, 1,286 

Increase in 1868, 105 

Whole number of pupils reg- 
istered in 1868, 128,984 

Carried forward, 128,984 



Amount brought forward. 
Whole number of pupils reg- 
istered in 1867, 

Decrease in 1868, 

Whole number of pupils be- 
longing to the schools at 
the beginning of the year, 
in 1S68, 

Whole number of pupils be- 
longing to the schools at 
the beginning of the year, 
in 1867, 

Increase in 1868, 

Whole number of pupils ad- 
mitted during the year, in 
1868, 

Whole number of pupils ad- 
mitted during the year, in 
1867, 

Decrease in 1868, 

Whole number of pupils left 
during the year, in 1868, 

Whole number of pupils left 
during the year, in 1867, 

Decrease in 1868, 

Whole number ot pupils be- 
longing to the schools at 
the close of the year, in 
1868, 

Whole number in 1 867, 
Decrease in 1 868, 

Average attendance of pupils 

in 1868, 
Average attendance of pupils 

in 1867, 

Increase in 1868, 
Percentoge of attendance 

upon the whole number 

registered in 1868, 
Percentage in 186^, 

Increase in 1 868, 

Percentage of attendance 
upon number belonging to 
the schools at the end of 
the year, in 1868, 

Percentage in 1 867, 

Increase in 1868, 
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Total cost of pupils on ave- 
rage attendance per month, 
in 1868, 

Total in 1 867, 

Decrease in 1 868, 

Whole amount paid for sala- 
ries for teachers in 1868, 

Whole amount paid for sala- 
ries for teachers in 1 867, 

Increase in 1868, 



Whole amount paid for lots, 
houses, additions, repairs 
and furniture in 1 868, 

Whole amount in 1867, 

Decrease in 1868, 

Whole amount expended for 
books, stationery, inci- 
dentals, &c., in 1868, 

Whole amount in 1867, 

Decrease in 1868, 

Total amount expended for 
school purposes in 1 868, 

Total amount expended for 
school purposes in 1867, 

Decrease in 1868, 
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$1 26 
I 30} 

04} 



$681,260 26 
656,159 50 
25,100 76 



$460,987 50 
633,425 76 

172,438 26 



$208,935 65 
212,034 33 



3,098 68 



$1,351,183 41 
1,501,619 59 



[50,436 18 



STATEMENT F. 
Showing the condition of the system for the 

school year 1869, in comparison with its 

condition for the school year 1868, including 

Philadelphia. 
Whole number of schools in 

1869, '3*936 
Whole number of schools in 

1868, 13,666 



Increase in 1869, 

Whole number of teachers in 
1869, 

Whole number of teachers in 
1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Whole number of pupils 
registered in 1 869, 

Carried forward. 



270 



17,142 
16,771 
371 

8i5>753 
815.753 



Amount brought forward. 
Whole number of pupils 
registered in 1868, 

Increase in 1 869, 

Average attendance of pupils 

in 1869, 
Average attendance of pupils 

in 1868, 

Increase in 1 869, 

Total cost of tuition in 1869, 
Total cost of tuition in 1868, 

Increase in 1 869 

Total cost of fuel and contin- 
gencies in 1^69, 

Total cost of fuel and contin- 
gencies in 1 868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Total cost for building, pur- 
chasing or renting houses 
in 1869, 

Total cost for building, pur- 
chasing or renting houses 
in 1868, 

Increase in 1869, 

Total expenditures of the 
system for tuition, build- 
ing, renting, purchasing 
and repairing houses, fuel, 
contingencies, &c., in 1869, 

Total in 1868, 

Increase in 1869 



800,51^ 
15,23^ 

548,075 

508,104 

39.971 

$3,500,704 26 
3,273,269 43 

227,434 83 

^936,559 7^ 
854,253 21 

82,306 49 



$2,455,847 71 

1.991.152 55 
464,695 16 



$6,893,111 67 
6,200,537 96 

692.573 71 



STATEMENT G. 
Showing the value of the school property of 
the State, as estimated by the school direc- 
tors or controllers. 



Adams, $94,000 
Armstrong, 122,000 
Allegheny, 1,445,147 



Beaver, 
Bedford, 
Berks, 
Blair, 
Bradford, 
Bucks, 
Butler, 
Cambria, 
Cameron, 



141,000 
82,000 

358,554 
74.750 

166,270 

179,052 

118,175 
1 1^,050 

9,200 



Lebanon, 

Lehigh, 

Luzerne, 

Lycoming, 

M'Kean, 

Mercer, 

Mifflin, 

Montour, 

Monroe, 



8120,300 
470.555 
576.783 
208,880 

35.39> 
164,196 

71.275 
63,400 

57.550 



Montgomery, 295,118 
Northampton, 232,720 
Northumb'd, 1 3 2,750 
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Carbon, 

Centre, 

Chester, 

Clearfield, 

Clarion, 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

Cumberland, 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

Elk, 

Erie, • 

Fayette, 

Forest, 

Franklin, 

Fulton, 

Greene, 

Huntingdon, 

Indiana, 
Jefferson, 

Juniata, 

Lancaster, 

Laivrence, 



94.250 
136,088 

94,176 
67,900 
69,500 
66,300 
325,120 
184,100 
451,881 
168,700 
29,676 
316,175 
139,299 
27,150 
154*650 
33.035 
97W50 
115.875 
142,750 
90,870 
76,100 
416,396 
113,110 



Perry, 

Pike, 

Potter, 

Philad'a, 2 

Schuylkill, 

Somerset. 

Snyder, 

Sullivan, 

Susquehanna, 

Tioga, 

Union, 

Venango, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

WestmorelM, 

Wyoming, 

York. 



76,500 
21,300 
51,800 

.711.429 
446,519 
80,750 
58,000 
19,864 
134,569 

111,931 

67,700 

182,900 
91,260 
214,650 

95.237 
356,500 

37.065 
188,400 



14,045,632 
Es. vl. '68, 10,556,765 



Increase, 3,488,8^7 



STATEMENT H. 

Showing the expenditures of the Department 
for the general system. 

State appropriation for the school 

year ending June, 1869, 8500,000 00 

This sum was expended as 
follows : 

Paid Philad'a 

for 1869, 895>387 00 

Paid Normal 

Schools, 12,000 00 

Paid Lincoln 

University, 2,500 00 

Paid Easton, *.538 13 

Paid Meadville, 1,161 12 

Paid Erie, 1,868 53 

Paid Allentown, 1,846 70 

Paid Williams- 

port, 2,152 

Paid Scranton, 2,003 

Paid Pittsburg, 10,309 

Paid Pottsville, 1,358 

Salaries of county 

superintend's, 59,020 00 

Paid non-accept- 
ing school dis- 
tricts, per act 
of April 9, 
1868, 6,111 81 

197,258 27 



9' 
64 
66 

77 



302,741 73 



Amount brought forward. 

Add appropria- 
tions forfeited 

in 1866, 1.059 08 

Add appropria- 
tions forfeited 

in 1868, 1.545 96 



Amount apportioned among 
the remaining districts. 



302,'-4i 73 



2,605 04 



305.346 77 



This sum has been appropriated to the 

schools of the State as follows : 

Of the 1,971 districts, exclud- 
ing Philadelphia, 1,921 
have received the State ap- 
propriation, at the rate of 
50 cents per taxable, §303,624 00 

Forty-one are yet unpaid, for 

cause, 3,382 50 

Nine have forfeited their 
quota for non-acceptance of 
the system, either from the 
beginning or for several yr's, 711 50 



EXPENDITURES FOR THE CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 



Amount of appropriation for 
1869, as per act i;f March, 
1865, 

Unexpended balance from 
1 868, as per report of 1 867, 



Am't brought forward 
Paid Miss Overton 

for four months* 

teaching, at 824 

per month, $96 00 

Paid for books, 4 78 



Unexpended balance 



$100 00 

^ 75 

102 75 
$102 75 



100 78 



I 97 



STATEMENT I. 

Showing the expenditures of the Department 
for its own support. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR SALARIES. 

Salary of Superintendent, as 

act of April 11, 1868. §2,500 od 
Salary of Deputy Sup't, as per 

per act of April 1 1, 1868, 1,800 00 
Salary of three clerks, at 

Carried forward, 4*300 00 
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Amount brought forward, 

S I >400 each. 
Salary of Messenger, as per 

act of April ii, 1868, 



By payment in fall. 



4,300 00 
4,200 00 

900 00 

9,400 00 

$9,400 00 



APPROPRIATIONS FOR INCIDENTALS. 



Stationery and blank books. 
Postage, telegrams and ex- 

pressage. 
For cleaning office and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 
For packing and distributing 

documents. 
For traveling expenses. 
For engraving warrants, &c.. 
Deficiency in appropriation 
of 1867, for furnishing 
the rooms of the School 
Department, 
For publishing and circula 
ting among the school offi- 
cers of the State, the offi- 
cial decisions and instruc- 
tions of the Department, 



By Amount expended: 
For stationery and bl'k books. 
For postage, telegrams and 

ezpressage. 
For cleaning office and mis- 
cellaneous. 
For packing and distributing 

documents. 
For engraving warrants, &c.. 
For repairing and furnishing 
rooms for the Department, 
For publishing and circula- 
ting among the school offi- 
cers of the State, *the offi- 
cial decisions and instruc- 
tions of the Department, 
Traveling expenses. 



Unexpended balance. 



STATEMENT J. 



8300 00 

1,000 00 

300 00 

600 00 
500 00 
275 00 



300 00 



2,000 00 



5,275 00 



I291 17 

969 54 
285 01 

571 54 
202 00 

300 00 



2,000 00 
500 00 



5,119 26 



«i55 74 



Showing the estimates of appropriations need- 
ed for the general system and the School De- 
partment, for 1871. 



FOR THE GENERAL SYSTEM. 

For common schools, includ* 

ing those of Philadelphia, $750,000 00 

For Normal schools, to be ap- 
propriated on the same 
conditions as those imposed 
by appropriation act of '68, 1 5,000 00 

Fo: salaries of county Super- 
intendents, 68,000 00 

For expenses of the princi- 
pals of State Normal schools 
incurred in attending the 
annual examinations of said * 
schools, 250 00 

For Normal school of the 

Sixth District, 5.000 00 

For Lincoln University, 2,500 00 

FOR THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 



For salaries. 

For engraving and printing 
warrants. 

For stationery and bl'k books. 

For postage, telegraphing and 
expressage. 

For cleaning rooms and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

For boxing and forwarding 
reports 

For traveling expenses on offi- 
cial business. 

For publishing and circula- 
ting official decisions and 
instructions. 



Total, 



811,700 00 

275 00 
300 GO 

1,000 00 

300 00 

750 00 

600 00 

2,100 00 
17,025 00 



STATEMENT K. 



Showing the amount of State appropriation to 
the State Normal Schools. 

SECOND DISTRICT. 

Appropriation from the State 

in 1861, $5,000 00 

Appropriation from the State 

in 1863, 5,000 00 

Appropriation from the State 

in 1865, 5,000 00 

Appropriation for graduates in 

1866, 800 00 
Appropriation for graduates in 

1867, 850 00 
Appropriation for graduates in 

1868, 1,600 00 
Appropriation for graduates in 

1869, 1,500 00 

Carried forward, >9*75o 09 
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Amount brought forward, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1866, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1867, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1868, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1 866, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1 867, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1868, 

Appropriations for library and 
apparatus in 1866, 

Appropriations for library and 
apparatus in 1868, 



THIRD DISTRICT. 



Appropriation from the State 

in 1867, 
Appropriation from the State 

in 1868, 
Appropriation from the State 

in 1869, 
Appropriation for graduates in 

1868, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1869, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1867, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1868, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1 866, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1 867, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1 868, 

Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1866, 

Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1868, 



FIFTH DISTRICT. 

Appropriation from the State 

in 1863, 
Appropriation from the State 

in 1864, 
Appropriation"from the State 

in 1865, 
AppTopriation|for graduates in 

1866, 



19,750 00 
179 00 
193 00 
106 00 
3.330 50 
3.365 86 
4,007 00 
353 62 
79 30 



31,364 28 

$5,000 00 
5,000 00 
5,000 00 
300 00 
550 00 
14 00 
34 00 

330 50 

861 90 

558 50 

353 62 

79 30 



18,081 82 



? 5,000 00 
5,000 00 
5,0 30 00 
650 00 



Carried forward. 



15,650 00 



Amount brought forward. 
Appropriation for graduates in 
1867, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1868, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1869, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1867, 
Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1 86», 
Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1 866, 
Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1 867, 
Appropriation for other stu- ■« 

dents, as teachers, in 1 868, 
Appropriation for library and 

apparatus in 1866, 
Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1868, 



SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Appropriation from the State 

in 1869, 
Appropriation for library and 

apparatus in 1869, 



TWELFTH DISTRICT. 

Appropriation from the State 

in 1861, 
Appropriation from the State 

in 1862, 
Appropriation from the State 

in 1863, 
Appropriation for graduates in 

1866, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1867, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1868, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1869, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1 866, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1867, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1 868, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1866, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1867, 

Carried forward. 



201 

15,650 00 
850 00 
1,400 00 
850 00 
125 00 
98 00 
772 00 

1.399 51 
1,040 50 

353 62 

79 30 
22,617 93 

$5,000 00 

79 30 
5,079 30 

$5,000 00 
5,000 00 
5,000 00 
300 00 
250 00 
550 00 
250 00 

187 98 
266 00 
no 00 
2,020 52 
1,824 59 
20,759 09 
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Amount brought forward. 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1868, 

Appropriation for library and 
apparatus, in 1 866, 

Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1869, 



linccIn university. 
Appropriation for students, as 

teachers, 1867, 
Appropriation for students, as 

teachers, 1868, 
Appropriation fjpr library and 

apparatus, 1867, 
Appropriation for buildings, 

1868, 

Appropriation from the State 
in 1869, 



Total amount appropriated. 
Total amount distributed. 

Balance not distributed. 



20,759 09 

1.709 50 

353 52 

79 30 
22,901 41 

?867 00 

615 00 

633 00 

1,885 ^ 

2,500 00 

6,500 00 

$117,394 74 
106,544 74 

10,850 00 



DISTRICTS. 



AMOUNTS. 



STATEMENT L. 

Showing what has been done under the law of 
1868, relative to non-accepting school dis- 
tricts. 

The following districts having complied with 
the provisions of the act, have been paid, in 
addition to the regular annual appropriations : 

COUNTIES. 

Berks, 
Bedford, 
Jefferson, 
Lancaster, 
M'Kean, 
Northumberland, 
Do. 
Do. 
Schuylkill, 

Do. 

Do. 

Westmoreland, 
Wyoming, 
Do. 



District, S560 35 

Southampton, 967 86 

Barnett, 217 53 

West Cocalico. i>855 11 

Wetmore, 36 74 

Jordan, 819 73 

Mahanoy, Lower, 806 43 

Mahanoy, Upper, 648 63 

Brunswick, West, 356 58 
Mahantango, Upper, 533 70 

Penn, West, i>973 98 

Ligonier borough, 151 70 

Falls, . 457 62 
Tunkhannock twp. 651 69 



The following districts have put schools in 
operation, and will be entitled to the amounts 
named below, in addition to the appropriation 
of 1870, as soon as the law is fully complied 
with : 



COUNTIES. DISTRICTS. 

Northumberland, Cameron, 

Do. Jackson, 

Do. Washington, 

York, Manheim, 



AMOUm 

^395 74 
748 02 
719 01 

^H7 37 



The following districts have not yet pot 
schools in operation under the system, but ef- 
forts have been made in all but one to do so, 
with considerable hope of success : 



COUNTIES. 

Beaver, 

Northumberland, 
Somerset, 
Wyoming; 
Do. 



DISTRICTS. 

Harmony, 
Mahanoy, Little, 
Conemaugh, 
Overfield, 
Washington, 



AMOUNTS. 

$450 50 

308 30 

929 45 
288 18 
647 83 



The only district that has made no attempt 
to comply with the law. is Harmony township, 
Beaver county, under the control of the society 
known as the " Economites," but the children 
of the district are amply provided by the society 
with school facilities. 

STATEMENT M. 
Showing the number of Permanent Certificates 
issued. 

4I Lancaster, 42 

1 42 1 Lawrence, 2 

6 Lebanon, 16 
3 Lehigh, 4 
4: Luzerne, 34 

1 8, Lycoming, 10 
VM'Kean, 

7 Mercer, 

SMiiBin, 8 
o Monroe, 
5 Montgomery, 
7 1 Montour, 
6 1 Northampton, 



Adams, 
Allegheny, 
Armstrong, 
Beaver, 
Bedford, 
Berks, 
Blair, 
Bradford, 
Bucks, 
Butler, 
Cambria, 
Carbon, 
Centre, 
Chester, 
Clarion, 
Columbia, 
Clearfield, 
Clinton, 
Crawford, 
Cumberland, 
Dauphin, 
Delaware, 
Elk, 
Erie, 
Fayette, 
Forest, 
Franklin, 
Fulton, 
Greene, 
Huntingdon, 
Indiana, 
Jefferson, 
Juniata, 



1 5 Northumberland, 

7 Perry, 
1 Pike, 

3 j Potter, 

1 {Schuylkill 
3 Snyder, 

2 Somerset, 

8 Sullivan, 

3 Susquehanna, 
oTioga, 
2iUnion, 

I Oj Venango, 
o Warren, 

I I [Washington, 
1 1 Wayne, 

5 Westmoreland, 
©Wyoming, 
15 York, 

31 

o, Total, 



4 

6 

1 

16 

I 
o 
I 
8 
I 



4 

I 

3 
6 

7 
II 
2 

o 
10 

5«7 
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1868. 



1869. 



In- 
crease. 



De- 
crease. 



Houses : 
Vl^liole number. 



Frame 

Brick 

Stone... 

Log 

Built during the year 

Unfit for use 

Having no outhouses 

With sufficient grounds 

With grounds suitably improved , 
Well ventilated 



FURMITURX : 

Number with suitable furniture 

With insufficient furniture , 

Supplied with suiuble furniture during the year. . .. 
Supplied with unsuitable furniture during the year. 
With injurious furniture , 



Apparatus : — 

Number well supplied with apparatus 

Wholly without apparatus 

Supplied with apparatus during the year., 
Having out-line maps 



Schools : — 
Whole number. 



Graded 

Graded during the year 

WeU classified , 

In which books are uniform . 
In which the Bible is read... 



Tkachers: — 

Whole Number 

Males 

Females 

Average age 

Who never taught 

Who taught less than one year 

Who taught more than five years 

Who attended a Normal school 

Who read books on teaching 

Holding professional certificates unworthily. 

Total failures , 

Who attended district institutes 

Who attended county institutes 

Labor of County Supkrintxndents : — 

Number of schools visited , 

Average time spent in each school 

Number of public examinations held 

Private. . , .do 

Provisional certificates granted 

Professional do • 

Applicants rejected 

Educational meetings attended 

Institutes attended 

Days spent in official duty 

Miles traveled. , „,. . 

Letters written 



11,611 

7,336 
2,138 

1,513 
5»5 
570 

1,717 

5»385 
4,953 
745 
5,890 



6,437 
4,246 

538 
60 
1,804 



2,054 
],688 
1,623 
7,061 



",744 
7,420 
2,141 
1,560 
473 
593 
1,416 

5>o99 
5»59o 
959 
6,365 



7,047 
3»976 
499 
58 
1,880 



1,909 
1,390 
1,187 
7,281 



»3i384 


»3>559 


»75 


2,382 


a,445 


63 


241 


362 


121 


9,301 


9,883 


582 


io»535 


10,544 


9 


10,434 


10,528 


94 



i5»5oS 
6,936 
8,569 
»3 
a>579 
2,728 
2,938 
3>297 
9>339 
34! 
218 

3>»99 
10,268 



I 13,878 

;lh. 45m. 

\ i>904 

I 890 

; 14,707 
427 

a,5»4 
446 
290 
12,633 



15,670 
7,165 

8*505 
24 

*,4i3 
2,423 

3*692 
1,632 
10,992 
9 

179 

3>o49 
11,381 



16,378 
ih.4om. 
1,805 
966 
I5»9'5 
979 
2,043 
446 
366 
13,949 



116,3961 129,627 
11,7061 12,805 
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Balance on Land. , , . 

Amount paid for all other ex- 
penses 

Amount paid to instructors and 
lecturen 

Amount received from all other 
sources 

Amount received from mem- 
bers 

Amount received from county 
treasurer 

Number of essays read 

Number of instructors and lec- 
turers 

No. votes for committee on 

permanent certificates 

■ — 

Average number of spectators 
during session 

Largest number of spectators 
present 

Number of honorary members. 

Whole number of members 
engaged at time teaching 
common schools in county.. 

Average number of actual 
members 

Whole number of actual mem- 
bers 
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Total expenses for public 
schools 



Amount for new buildings. • 
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The preceding table is the best fruit yet 
produced by the National Department or Bu- 
reau of Education established by act of Con- 
gress in 1867. It is compiled from the reports 
of the several States included in it, and neces- 
sarily partakes of all their imperfections, to- 
gether with the additional one of reducing 
them to one form of statement. If the National 
Commissioner of Education would prepare 
suitable schedules, the several States could 
adopt them, and thus obtain like facts all over 
the country. Pennsylvania, feeling the want 
of reliable educational statistics, is quite ready 
to change the forms she now uses for others 
that may be considered better suited for the 
purpose in a larger field. But the table, imper- 
fect as it is, is a very valuable one. It is deem 
ed well to call attention to the following facts : 

Of the twenty-three States reporting, Penn- 
sylvania is one of two States in which no 
enumeration of persons of school-age is made. 
This is certainly a grave omission that ought to 
be supplied. We know how many pupils at- 
tend our schools during the year, but we do not 
know how many remain out of school. 

The youngest age at which children are al- 
lowed to attend school in any of the States is 
four years, and the oldest age at which pupils 
are admitted is twenty-one. Pennsylvania ad- 
mits pupils between six and twenty-one, and I 
am of the opinion that this ought not to be 
changed, except perhaps in certain caset to ad- 
mit pupils over twenty- one. 

Pennsylvania has a larger number of pupils 
registered than any State in the Union, except 
New York, and the average daily attendance at 
our schools largely exceeds that of any other 
State. This latter fact is especially gratifying, 
as no other could indicate more clearly the 
efficiency of our schools. 

It will be painfully observed that our school 
term is considerably shorter than the average 
term in the several States. 

The salary paid to male teachers is less than 
that paid in a majority of the S<ates, but that 
paid to females is higher than it is in any other 
State in which a normal condition of things 
exists, except one or two. 

It will be seen from the table that at the date 
of its preparation seven States supported their 
schools in part by a system of rate-bills. Since 



its preparation two of these States, New Yki" 
and Connecticut, iiave abolished all raic-bii' 
and made their schools wholly free. TTa 
common schools of Pennsylvania have alwiys 
been free. 

Pennsylvania has no State school fiind aad 
pays more tax for school purposes than icy 
other State in the Union. 

In her working school machineiy, including 
State, county, city and town supervision. Nor- 
mal schools, teachers' institutes and associir 
tions, and educational journals, Pennsylyana 
compares favorably with any other State. 

CONCLUSION. 

The law in reference to the duties of rie 
State Superintendent, provides that " he sbli 
prepare and submit to the Legislature, an an- 
nual report, containing a full account of tke 
condition of the common schools of the State, 
the expenditures of the system during Ae year, 
estimates of the sums requisite for the ensoiof 
year, the whole number of pupils, the cost of 
teaching each, the number of districts, plans 
for the improvement of the system, and all 
such matters relating to the concerns of com- 
mon schools, and the duties of his office, as he 
may deem it expedient to communicate.** Thif 
law I have endeavored to obey by presenting, 
in the first part of the foregoing report, a frank 
expression of opinion in reference to the ques- 
tions of school policy which remain unsettled 
among us, and in the latter part of it, full sta- 
tistics relating to education in the State, in all 
its departments. This course has been taken 
in the hope that with the light before it which 
the experience of the School Department can 
throw upon the subject, and in view of tie 
past progress, present magnitude and future 
capabilities of our system ot education, as shown 
by the facts and figures presented, the legislation 
of the approaching session of the General As- 
sembly, concerning school aflairs, looked for 
with so much anxiety over the whole State, 
may be of a character befitting statesmen mak- 
ing laws to preserve, protect and advance what 
has become the most important interest in the 
Commonwealth, essential to its welfare, if not 
necessary to its existence as a free State, thi 
education of the whole people. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



The supply of favors of this kind from our 
friends and subscribers has lately largely fallen 
off,— much, as we think, to the loss of the 
general reader of the Journal, and very much, 
as we know, to our own regret. What the 
cause is, we are at a loss to determine. It 
certainly is not owing to any unwillingness, on 
our part, to insert all useful and practical or 
even suggestively theoretical articles; for all 
of either class that have been received, have 
been inserted. It cannot be owing to the sup- 
posed fact that all that can be profitably writ- 
ten on the subject of schools and school im- 
provement has been written and read, for such 
is not the case. The truth is, that as the 
schools and their directors, their teachers and 
their text-books improve, a higher ground is 
thereby attained whence a broader view is pre- 
sented, and things and thoughts, reasons and 
results, are encountered not before met or 
thought of, that would be interesting and use- 
ful to all, if recorded and told. Neither can 
it be that didactic generalizations or hackneyed 
extracts from other works and periodicals are 
more useful or interesting than the fresh 
thoughts and experiences of our own teachers 
and our own counties ; for every one knows, 
who opens the Journal, that the first look, 
after the official matter and it may be the edi- 
torial items, is at the communications, es- 
pecially those with actual names to them ; and 
this for the same reason that the portrait of 
one whom we know, takes the attention sooner 
and holds it longer than a mere fancy sketch. 
However, let the cause be what it may, we 
feci the ill effects of the result, and hereby in- 
vite our old friends and as many new ones as 
can be induced to try their pens, to enter the 
field and let the readers of the Journal hear 
from them, whenever they shall have anything 
useful or interesting to say. 



Associate, J. P. McCASKEY 

And it is not merely recorded successes or re- 
markable progress in school affairs or profes- 
sional undertakings, that we invite. These, 
when well tested and proved, are invaluable 
and always welcome. But much also may be 
done for mutual advantage, by suggestions of 
change from old methods, with the reasons 
therefore. There is also another field for com- 
munication open for the working, and one in 
which much that is beneficial may be made to 
grow : We mean the field of Inquiry. Often 
the young Teacher in the School or even the 
Director in the District, will encounter a prac- 
tical difficulty which to him may have proved 
insuperable, yet the experience of some on^ 
else, in similar circumstances,if known, might be 
the means of removing the obstacle. Why 
then not state such troubles and have them dis- 
cussed and probably removed, by communica- 
tion to and reply through this Journal? 

Without going further with detail as to what 
may be thus effected, pro bono communi, let us 
more freely and frequently communicate with 
each other through this Journal. 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 



In the Official Department of the December 
number, the State Superintendent strongly urges 
upon Boards of Directors, "all over the State,'* 
the appointment of their Secretaries as District 
Superintendents, — for which service the Secre- 
taries can, under the present school laws, be 
paid a reasonable compensation. This is a 
wise and well-timed suggestion; and coming,, 
as it does, from the highest school authority^ 
we hope it will be generally adopted. The 
right person being selected, we have not a par- 
ticle of doubt of the success of the measure. 
In fact it is already successful, for having been 
tried, during several years in not a few districts, 
the propriety of the step is no longer problem- 
atical. 
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The County Superintendency has been well 
called the Right-hand of the School Depart- 
ment. With equal truth may the District Su- 
perintendency be regarded as the right-hand of 
the Directors. Till the County officer re- 
lieved Boards of the duty, impossible to them, 
of properly examining teachers, the schools 
made little progress in methods of instruction, &c. 
And now, so long as the duty is theirs of profes- 
sionally visiting and reporting the condition of 
the schools. Directors are burdened with a duty 
the most difficult of all imposed upon them, 
and, therefore, the most neglected of all. But 
the instant they shall provide for the perform- 
ance of this duty regularly and by one profes- 
sionally qualified for it, — their last real trouble 
will cease, and they will be on the solid ground 
of sure and rapid progress. Of course, no one 
is fit for the office of District Superintendent 
unless he have been a practical teacher or have 
had much experience in the visitation ot 
schools. 



PHILADELPHIA. 

B} the proceedings of the Board of Con- 
trollers of the Public School^ of Philadelphia, 
as published in the Press of a recent date, we 
see two things : First, that in school af- 
fiiirs our goodly commercial capital is so far 
behind the hour as to require to be told that 
the sun shines ; and, secondly, that that staunch 
and able school man, Ex-Supt. Hickofc is 
bound to let the fact be known and to let the 
light in. 

Our rural — or, as some might prhase it, our 
rustic — directors and teachers may be surprised 
to learn that not only has Philadelphia no local 
superintendent to visit and direct her schools 
and teachers, but that, in the full blaze of the 
facts, that every county of the State has been 
for some fifteen years experiencing the benefits 
of the County superintendency to so great an 
extent, that now, voluntarily and without the 
stress of law, very many of the townships are 
adding to that most efficient agency a district 
or township superintendent, and paying him 
out of the funds of the district ; that under a 
general law — from the provisions of which no 
doubt Philadelphia studiously excluded herself— 
most of our other cities and large towns have 
invigorated their school operations by the ap- 
pointment of a city superintendent of schools ; 
that most of the large cities of the Union 
— from New York to St. Louis — have this in- 
dispensable agency at work ; and, that recently, 
even the almost as sleepy city of Washington 
' ^s got ahead of Philadelphia in this respect. 
IS is it plain to every rustic who is in the 



habit of seeing sunrise, in more senses than 
one, that if up at all, the school luminary is 
not yet far above the horizon in the great city. 

But, under this our first head, no doubt othen 
besides Controllers and Directors are entiricd 
to a share of the — the— the — ^responsibility. 
A good many years ago we happened, while 
going to the State Association of Teachers, to 
suggest the propriety of extending the law, 
then recently passed, for the appointment of 
County Superintendents, to the city of Phila- 
delphia. One of the most spirited teachers of 
the city,— for he must have had pluck in him, to 
venture at that time, (we say nothing of the pre- 
sent), out of the City into a State Association, — 
instantly said : " Pray, sir, will you have the 
goodness to prove to me the necessity of add- 
ing a fifth wheel to a wagon," Made with all 
the suavity and apparent respect of a gentle- 
man, the request would have been attempted to 
be complied with, notwithstanding the sneer, 
but proceeding, as it did, from the most hope- 
less, because unconscious, ignorance in school 
afifairs, the matter was allowed quietly to drop. 
No doubt he represented the feelings and opin- 
ions of the city teachers on the point, and the 
time had not yet come, nor was that the place, 
to attack a prejudice so solidified. It was felt 
that the movement must begin at home, not 
from the outside ; and that while controllers, 
directors and teachers were of one mind against 
the measure, reform was hopeless. 

But now it seems,— and this brings us to the 
second point, — that a movement within has 
commenced. We shall watch its progress with 
interest, and we bespeak the attention of our 
country readers to its progress. It is not often 
that a schoolman has the opportunity of wit- 
nessing life amongst the fossils, — a paleonto- 
logi co-educational operation, so to speak. Such 
things are generally read, not seen. But the 
lion-hearted ex-State Superintendent is amongst 
the — to use the mildest term — conservatives, 
and though he may not succeed now, he, or 
some one else will soon. His report on the 
establishment of a City Superintendency is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number, that the read- 
ers of the Journal may see what trite educa- 
tional truisms have yet to be employed in Phila- 
delphia, in support of a measure whose pro- 
priety and necessity are elsewhere self-evident. 
It is only another form of the difficulty of 
making plainer to the mind the proposition 
that two and two are four. Let him not dis- 
pair, however, but go on, and success will soon- 
er or later be the result in a movement which 
elsewhere has not tailed. If the proposition, 
on principle and a priori, do not succeed, 
let him take it on results and a posteriori. We 
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would recommend for this purpose a traveling 
committee, which need not be expensive or 
take much time, to examine the operation of 
the superintendency elsewhere, — not in New 
York, or Boston, or Chicago, but in some of 
our own small cities and counties; Easton or 
Erie, and Snyder or Cameron, for instance. 
If the Controllers do not in this way, see and 
hear things that they never have seen through 
the glass partitions, or heard from the local 
Boards of the schools of the First District, we 
shall be very much mistaken : things, too, that 
will be useful and instructive, not as time-hon- 
ored theory, but as unquestionable result. Let 
them not be disgusted by the homeliness of 
the expedient. The same interior of the 
State which furnishes so many of their best 
and most successful men of business, and is so 
large a customer to the city, may possibly sup- 
ply them with some school light also. 



REVIEWS. 



How many of our subscribers, who were 
teachers, have a day or portion of a day set 
apart each week, or each month even, for the 
purpose of reviewing the lessons of the pre- 
ceding week or month ? Not many we fear. 
And yet, no practice is more salutary, nor can 
any use of the pupil's time, — a reasonable por- 
tion of it, we mean, — be more beneficial to 
himself. 

During the greater portion of our own school 
days, we had no school on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons ; the forenoon of Wednes- 
day being devoted to such occasional exercises 
as practice on the globes, terrestial and celes- 
tial, declamations, compositions, &c., and that of 
Saturday, to a free review of the lessons of the 
preceding week. And this did not consist of a 
verbatim repetition of those lessons, but was 
rather a free examination, by the teacher, of 
the pupil's knowledge of the principles, and a 
connected reproduction of the facts involved 
in them ; taking care, at the same time, to re- 
quire an exact statement of all essential defini- 
tions and important divisions and facts in each 
study, intermixed with such additions and ex- 
planations by the teacher himself, as were not 
found in, but very much aided and increased the 
amount of knowledge given by, the text-book. 

To this day, we recollect the pleasure and 
realize the profit of those, so-called, reviews, 
but real and useful oral instructions of the 
teacher. Many a missing link from the chain 
of connection, without which the whole would 
have been of no value, was thus supplied, and 
many a hard week's work was thus saved from 
being a total waste of time. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 



The following circular, announcing a meet- 
ing of School Superintendents of the various 
grades — State, County, City, Borough, and 
District — to convene at Washington, D. C, 
within a few weeks, is just received from Hon. 
J. P. Wickcrsham, President of Association. 
The strictly business character of the meeting, 
and the important bearing which the subjects 
to be discussed must have upon the educational 
work in this country, will doubtless insure a 
large attendance of the officers named. 

CIRCULAR. 

The National Association of School Superintendenti 
will hold a Special Session in the City of Washington, 
commencing on Tuesday, the istof March, at 1 1 o'clock, 
A. M. The Association will convene at the rooms of 
the National Office of Education, 530 G Street, in the 
rear of the Patent Office. 

Reports will be read as follows: 

1. On School Supervision — its necessity, and the best 
system for rendering it complete, by Hon. W. Johnson^ 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Maine. 

2. On the National Department of Education — its past 
work and its future plans, by Hon. Henry Barnard, 
National Commissioner of Education. 

3. On National Aids to Assist in Putting in Operatioa 
Systems of Schools in the South, by Hon. S. S. Ashley, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Caro- 
lina. 

4.. On Grants of Land by the General Government in 
Aid of Sttte Normal Schools, by Hon. T. W. Conway, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Louisiana. 

5. On the Consolidation of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Government and the Educational Division 
of the Freedmen*s Bureau, by Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Commissioner Bureau Refogees, Freedmen and Aban* 
doned Lands. 

6. On School Statistics — their importance, and the 
Work of the National Department of Education in rela- 
tion thereto, by Hon. Wm. D. Henkle, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Ohio. 

These reports are not in any case to exceed twenty 
minutes in length, and are to have the conclusions arrived 
at appended to them in the form of practical proposittamty 
to be discussed, amended if found desirable, voted upon, 
and carried into effisct. 

The officers of the Association deem it inexpedient to 
attempt to make arrangements for reduction of fare for its* 
members with the numerous railroad companies whose 
roads lead to or towards Washington, but it is not doubted 
that ''trip passes" can be obtained by almost eny Super- 
intendent who will make a personal application to the 
authorities of these companies, endorsed by his member 
of Congress, or some general officer connected with his 
State government. 

Boarding can be had in Washington, both at respecta- 
ble hotels and private boarding houses, at prices not ex- 
ceeding $2.00 per day. Superintendents desiring to avsii 
themselves of this advantage should go at once upon their 
arrival in Washington to the Office of Education, wliere 
persons will be found ready to give the necessary direc- 
tions. 

" We must educate," said Lyman Beecher, or we 
must perish.*' This truth is now pressing itself upon tha 
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minds of thinking American citizens with a force never 
ielt before. It is oar duty as the highest authority in 
School aflfairs, to originate and give practical effect, as far 
as we have the power to do it, to such measures as will 
secure a sound education to every child in the Nation 

In view of the great subject to be considered and the 
opportune time chosen to consider it, it is confidently ex- 
pected that every State in the Union will be represented 
at the proposed meeting by its leading educators. The 
meeting is intended to be a strictly business one, and no 
better opportunity will probably ever be afforded of doing 
a good work the neglect of which in this country is national 
suicide. 

A number of copies of this circular will be sent to all 
the State Superintendents of Schools in the Union, who 
are hereby requested to mail one to each City and County 
Superintendent within their respective jurisdictions. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
President of the Association. 
Harrisburg, January 12, 1870. 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



Not much is done, and therefore little can 
be said of our doings, during the long winter 
vacation, now in its tedious progress. Cleans- 
ing and repairing the building, feeding stock 
and laying in supplies for the coming term oc- 
cupy the few persons present. The students 
and all the Faculty, except the President, are 
absent, and the time is anxiously looked for 
when the usual busy throng will be in the 
walks and halls of the Institution. 

The prospect is favorable for a goodly addi- 
tion to the number of students on the 14th 
inst. Some, however, are anxious th?.t extra 
means be resorted to at once to fill the College 
to its utmost capacity — say 400 or 500. 
But, under all the circumstances and looking to 
its best interests and ultimate permanent useful- 
ness, such a rapid growth is not to be desired. 
In the first place, the delicate operation of suc- 
cessfully combining labor with study can only 
be effected upon and with such a gradual in- 
crease of students as shall enable the authori- 
ties to accustom — to assimilate, as it were — the 
new accessions in small portions to the ways of 
the place. If poured in by hundreds, as in 
other institutions that have made more noise at 
first, our success would probably be no greater 
than theirs. Whereas, by the gradual process 
we have little trouble and no failures to record. 

Another reason for not desiring an instan- 
taneous filling up is found in the fact that there- 
by the classes would be unbalanced, and out of 
-all due proportion to each other. Ultimately, 
it is expected that there will be something like 
100 members in each of the classes, and that 
thus the work of instruction may be symmetri- 
cally carried on, and that number graduated 
annually. But if the institution had been or 
should be filled at once, all or nearly all would 



be in the first and second classes ; and thus not 
only would studies and instruction be oat of 
due proportion and without variety, but for 
several years there would be no possibility of 
admitting new students and thus keeping the 
supply which the College affords^ equal in some 
degree to the public demand upon it. 

For these and other reasons that might be 
adduced, it has become our policy not to resort 
to any of those extra means of obtaining stu- 
dents which are generally depended on ; but to 
let the College gradually grow into favor by 
reason of such merits as it may establish in the 
mind of the public, by its work and its actual 
adapted ness to a supposed growing want of the 
time : The confidence being entertained that 
this course will lead to the proposed end as 
rapidly as is desirable. 

It is not proposed, however, to shrink from 
any fair or regular occasion for presenting the 
nature and object of the College to public at- 
tention. On the contrary, all such opportuni- 
ties will be welcomed. In this view, the visits 
of all desirous of sending their sons to such a 
school are earnestly desired, whenever it shall 
suit their convenience, and especially during 
our annual Harvest Reception, which continues 
during the last week of July in every year. 
Then and on all other occasions of a personal 
visit, the institution can be seen as it is, and 
the parent will judge of it for himself. This 
bringing of the people to the College is an 
ordeal as willingly oflered, as we hope it will 
freely be accepted. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, it was moreover resolved that the Presi- 
dent of the College be requested, as other 
duties may permit, to visit different parts of 
the State, for the purpose, by public addresses 
and otherwise, of affording information as to 
the objects and condition of the institution, 
and the terms upon which students are admit- 
ted. This he will do, upon request, when- 
ever a proper meeting shall be arranged for 
and his other engagements will permit. In 
this way, information not otherwise readily 
attainable, may be spread, and the good of the 
public and of the College be both promoted. 



The proceedings of the Fourteenth, or last, Annual 
Session of the Chester County Institute have been pub- 
lished in a i2mo. pamphlet of seventy-two pages, very 
neatly issued. In addition to report of proceedings proper 
and to list of teachers in attendance, with grade of cer- 
tificate held, salary received, time allowed by the district, 
etc., it contains a lecture by Theo. Tilton, on the " Art 
of Using the Mind,** and a full abstract of a lecture by 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, the Arctic Explorer, himself a resident 
of West Chester. Copies may be had at twenty-five 
cents each, by addressing Geo. F. Worrall, West Chester. 
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-A.1CCIKNT Statm and Empires. For Colleges and 
Schools, By John Lerd^ L L. D„ author of the " Old 
Homan World^^^ " Modern Eistory^'^ fiff ., &c. Small 
Svo.y pages. New Tork: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1869. 

There is needed " for colleges and schools** a work of 
moderate size, — describing succinctly and in their proper 
order the ancient States and Empires** prior to the com- 
anencement of, and introductory to the Christian Era, with 
its new principles and its distinctive civilisation. But 
this is not that work j though at first we hoped it was, — 
misled by its general plan, moderate size and attractive 
mechanical appearance. A brief examination, however, 
•dispelled the illusion, and we are now forced to condole 
'witb the enterprising publishers on the waste of good 
^apcr, clear type and handsome binding Into which they 
have been beguiled. And though in giving it credit — for 
^ood type, we by no means intend to say that even in the 
ordinary matter of correct type-setting the book has any 
merits, — for it abounds in typographical errors ; yet it is 
against the abuse of good type by being made the expo- 
nents of bad English, that we most protest. For, never 
iias it been our lot to examine any work of high literary 
j>retensions with so little of claim to even school-boy ac- 
curacy of expression. What respect for or confidence in 
any work could an advanced student have, who is fre- 
quently reminded of the ignorance of the author by the 
disagreement, in number, between the nominative case or 
subject and the verb ; — who is, on almost every page, 
puzzled to know to which of two antecedent clauses in a 
sentence the relative belongs; — who is often put to pain- 
ful back reading to find out the exact meaning of a long 
lumbering sentence strung together by a weak succession 
of " ands'* and ** thats** and " whiches** 5 — or who b 
constantly referring to his dictionary to ascertain the 
meaning of a string of unnecessary Grecisms — and many 
■of them misspelled — to express things for which we have 
fully equivalent English terms P Yet such are amongst 
the defects of the book. Other blemishes it also has, — 
such as constant and ludicrous parallelisms between the 
great historical events and acts of the past and the petty 
ministerial arts of passing European statecraft, — but we 
hare neither time nor patience to marshal them. We 
cannot, however, dismiss th'is failure without repeating 
our disappointment. We wanted a work of about the 
size and historical compass of this, for our own profes- 
sional use and for commendation to the higher class of 
institutions. Hence the examination of it has been more 
thorough and the opinion of its character more plainly 
expressed than have been usual with us ; both being in 
proportion to the regrets experienced. b. 

A TsEATisi ON Analytic Gkomitry, especially as ap- 
plied to tie properties of Conies ; introducing the modern 
methods of abridged notation. JFritten for the Mat he- 
matical course of Joseph Ray^ M. X)., by George H, 
Hotvison^ A. M.y Professor in JVashington University. 
Small 8vfl., 574 pages. Cincinnati : fTilson, Hinkle & 
Co. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Hafflefinger, 
1869. 

The division of Geometry, as hx as solution is con- 
cerned, into descriptive or diagramanc and analytic being 
comparatively recent, the application to the latter of the 
processes of Algebra is also of late date. This algebraic 
treatment has led to great advances in geometrical science 
in the last fifty years. The work now before us presents 



the American student, for the first time, in a compact 
and accessible form, with many of the modem methods 
of solution thus arrived at. The book itself, therefore, 
constitutes not only a valuable addition to Ray*s promi- 
nent series, but to the library of the general scholar. Its 
full and complete table of contents, of 30 pages, which 
is in reality an accurate synopsis of the whole work, affords 
reference and access to every part of it, and is a feature of 
great value. In a word, — in matter, treatment, ar- 
rangement and mechanical execution, this volume is one 
of the best text-books we have lately seen, and we have 
no doubt will at once be highly appreciated by all capable 
of judging of its merits. b. 
A Grammak School History of the Unitbd States 5 
from the Discovery of America to the present time. By 
Benson J. Lossing. Illustrated by maps and engravings, 
limo.f 288 pages New Tor Ik: Sheldon & Co.^ 1869. 
This is a pleasant and interesting, at the same time 
that it is a full and well arranged. History of this country, 
for the boys and girls. It avoids the mistake of using long 
words or an elaborate style to tell acts and fucts which 
are better understood and remembered by the younger 
class of pupils, when clothed in language suitable to their 
age and habits of expression. If it err in this respect at 
all, it is in being too low rather than too high. The dis- 
tribution of the parts, too, is well balanced. Recent 
events not occupying, as they do in many histories, more 
space than those of more distant date but of e<}ual his- 
torical importance. The illustrations are good. We 
like especially the maps ; one showing the territory occu- 
pied by the various Indian Nations at the time of the 
Discovery} another, the area of the United States at the 
close of the Mexican war, and a third the theatre of the 
late civil war. b. 

The ^nxid of Publius Virgilius Maro. Elucidated 
by English Notes, Critical, Historical and Mythological, 
JFith a Metrical Index and Map, and Illustrated by 
Antique Statues, Gems, Coins and Medals. To which is 
added a Copious Dictionary, giving the meaning of all the 
words with critical exactness. By Nathan Covingtou 
Brooks, LL. D., President of the Baltimore Female 
College. I2JW0. Pp. 366. Half antique, $1.75; 
Cloth extra, $2.00. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger. 1 8 70. 

This masterpiece of book-making — ^in the text-book 
line, at least — has just reached us. For any delay that 
may have attended its issue, it makes ample amends in its 
rare excellence as a text- book, in beauty of typography, 
and wealth of appropriate illustration. What the illus- 
trations are to the latest editions of our great dictionariei 
— a simple cut often conveying a clearer idea than many 
lines of descriptive matter — the student will find these 
beautifully executed cuts in the study of Virgil. Marginal 
space is allowed for them on every page and frequently 
the entire width of the page is thus occupied. They em- 
brace views of celebrated places, heads of distinguished men, 
commemorative monuments and medals, coins, mytho- 
logical figures, statues, gems, arms, utensils and other 
objects, all tending to illustrate the subject of the poem 
and give a historic character to its various descriptions and 
relations. The first six books of the iCneid are given 
with a carefully prepared dictionary. The notes are not 
too numerous, and the marginal references, which arc 
frequent, must aid in making the student more familiar 
with the author. 
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RXAOING AND ELOCUTION: ThZORXTICAL AND PRACTI- 
CAL. By Anna T. Randall^ Teacher of Reading at 
ike Normal and Training School^ Osivego^ N. T. 1 2010. 
Pp. 430. Netv York: Ivison, Pkinney^ Blakeman & 
Co. 1870. 

This work, more extended than the first compilation by 
the same lady, is designed to furnish choice selections of 
prose and poetry for school, parlor and lyceum readings, 

accompanied by a comprehensive method of teaching 
the art of elocution with its underlying principles.*' The 
•elections have been made with so much good judgment 
that the book must become popular — in this State at least, 
in many parts of which Mrs. Randall is already well 
known as an instructor in elocution and reading. No one 
that has heard her recite Tennyson's Bugle Song, or read 
The Soldier's Reprieve, The Irishwoman's Letter, or any 
other of a dozen favorites, but wishes all over again ; and 
the next best thing is to have at hand the book in which 
these pieces may be found. Mrs. R. excels as a platform 
instructor in her art, and she possesses in an equal degree 
the woman's tact that decides as to what must please, and 
that good taste which admits only such selections as the 
best culture must approve. 

Th» Model Speakxr. Consisting of Exercises in Prose 
and Poetry^ F^r the use of Schools^ Academies and 
Colleges^ by Philip Laivrence, Professor of Elocution 
Large i2mo.. Pp. 395. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brother. Cloth, $1 50. 1870. 
In their announcement of this work the publishen 
promised that "for variety and freshness of selections, 
beauty of mechanical execution and economy in price, 
the book should be equal to any other work of the kind 
yet published." As to the selections, the reader is refer- 
red to the entire table of contents, found in an extended 
advertisement of Messrs. Eldredge Brothers elsewhere in 
thb number. Ko better commendation of the book can 
be given. As to the substantial and attractive style in 



which it is issued, there is nothing better in the maikcL 
A modest introduction of some ten or twelve pages, (lasf 
enough,) gives the student some useful hints upcn tie 
subject, with brief exercises for practice in elocution. 

Thz Children's Hour. The publishers of this bea- 
tiful magazine offer special terms to Day and Sun^- 
Schools; and we learn that it has already been laSso- \ 
duced into many day-schools as a reading-book. Ifie 
freshness, interest, purity, and high moral tone of die 
<<Hour" render it particularly valuable for this purpcic 
Teachers cannot but find its influence on their sciicbn 
beneficial in a high degree. We can imagine how almoc 
imperceptibly its beautiful lessons, read, with each mond> 
ly visit, in our schools, would take the place of autharitt, 
and so raise the moral tone of the children as to make 
discipline easy. The yearly subscription is $1.25, at 
eleven copies for $10. The special terms to schools ait 
very liberal They are as follows : 20 copies, one year, 
$17; 30 copies, $25 J 50 copies, S40J 100 copies, $75. 
Address T. S. Arthur Se Sons, 809 Sc in Chestnut Sr, 
Philadelphia. 

The Holy Grail, and Other Poems. By Alfred Tea- 
nyson, D. C. L.y Poet Laureate. I uno. Pp. 202. Bos- 
ton : Fields, Osgood & Co.. From Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, Cloth, $1.00. 
The Holy Grail, according to an old legend, was the 
cup used by our Savior at the last supper, said to hav* 
been brought down from heaven by angels and entrnstcd 
to a body of knights. The cup, if approached by one 
unchaste or impure, would recede and vanish. This le4 
to the Quest of the Holy Grail by certain Knights of the 
Round Table, and it is the story of this quest that Ten- 
nyson tells in this his latest poem. The volume coo- 
tains four idyls — The Coming of Arthur, The Hdy 
Grail, Sir Pelleas and Ettarre, and The Passing of Arthur. 
To these are added some miscellaneous poems now printed 
for the first time. 
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[Much matter already in type for this department and 
several book notices have necessarily been omitted. — Ed.] 

Bucks. — Mr. S. T. Kirk, County Superintendent says : 
•* The schools are now all open — most of them twenty- 
two days each month. In a few districts the Institute 
system prevails. Practical good is seldom derived from 
these District Institutes as they are generally conducted. 
The number of months taught during the year, in this 
county, runs considerably ahead of the average number 
taught in the State, which is about seven. The schools 
are being visited } and educational meetings in different 
parts of the county are creating some interest in the cause 
of education. 

Our system is yet in its infancy — hundreds who 
tend children to school know nothing of its plan or or- 
ganization. We must work with the people. The 
masses must be educated before we can educate our children. 

Cameron. — At the session of the Annual Institute 
held in December, Mr. J. B. Johnson, Superintendent, 
every teacher in the county was enrolled. For interest 
manifested, prompt attendance and work done, it sur- 
passedformer years. " Little Cameron " is doing her duty. 

Carbon. — The Annual Teachers' Institute convened 
at Weissport, on the 1 5th of November. About fifty- 
five teachers were present, being about one half the teach- 
ers in the county. Some districts refused to allow their 
teachers to attend unless they would procure substitutes, 
Aud keep their schools open. This will account in some 
•iicasute for the large number absent. 



The instructors from abroad were Deputy State Super- 
intendent Houck, Profs. Ermentrout, of the ''Key- 
stone," and Coffin, of Lafayette College, Easton. Seve- 
ral highly instructive lectures were delivered by these 
gentlemen, and by Revs. Belville, Lindermuth, Dr. 
Smith and others. A number of well written essays 
were read by the teachers during the session, and alto- 
gether the exercises evinced a marked improvemeot in 
the teaching faculty of the county, and it is believed this 
is the best Institute we have yet held. The following 
were elected a committee on permanent certificates : A. 
Beers, M. J. Corse, W. M. Rapshcr, J. P. Rowland and 
B. W. Lacy. c. 

Franklin. — A correspondent says : The third annual 
meeting of the County Institute assembled in Chambers- 
burg, Dec. 6th. The attendance of teachers was large, 
but the interest in the general exercises not so dose a» 
on former occasions, and the practical results will, we 
fear, be fewer than had been anticipated. But, perhaps, 
whatever was lacking in general interest was made up in 
the instruction in elocution by Prof. M. Bailey, of New 
Haven, Conn., who was present during the entire week, 
and entertained, as well as Instructed, both citizens and 
teachers by his popular lectures and readings. 

3Ir. G. W. Heiges, of York, was present during tlie 
week, and contributed to the interest of the meeting. 
The various elements of opposition to the common 
schools were discussed at some length, and the sentiment 
of the teachers on the Bible question was embodied in 
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an emphatic resolution declaring for the Bible as a text- 
book. The resolution was passed by a unanimous vote. 

Grexne. — Mr. T. J. Teal, Co. Supt., says: We have 
closed one of the most pleasant and successful Institutes 
ever held in the county. The lecturers and instructors 
were Prof. B. G. Northrop, Prof. A. Burtt, A. B. Miller, 
D. D., Prof. J. J. Purman, and W. Freeland. There 
were one hundred and forty-four teachers enrolled, the 
largest number ever convened in the county. The prac- 
tical and entertaining character of the exercises awakened 
a good degree of popular interest. I trust much good 
will be accomplished for our common schools from these 
county conventions. 

Huntingdon. — Among questions discussed at some 
length at the Institute, were : " How can the grade of 
the schools be advanced ?" and " Would a compulsory 
school law be beneficial Profs. £dw. Brooks, S. G. 
Boyd, and Mrs. Shoemaker were present as instructors. 
On Wednesday evening an essay was read by Mr. S. P. 
McDivitt, on " The Needs of our School System." A 
spelling match was had on Thursday morning, and in the 
afternoon both the directors and teachers participated in 
an animated discussion of the questions, "How should 
salaries be graded ?** and Can graded schools be estab- 



lished to advanuge in rural districts V A resolution was 
introduced and passed unanimously pledging the teachers 
of the county to support the cause of Temperance. 

Lkhigh. — A number of efficient assistants were en gaged 
by County Superintendent £. J. Young, during Insti- 
tute week " — among them Profs. Allen £rmentrout» 
Cady, Claflin, Buehrle, Schoedler and Mrs. Randall. 
A pleasant feature of the session was the presentation of 
a gold-headed ebony cane to Mr. Young, and a richly 
bound copy of the National Portrait Gallery to Mr. Buehr- 
le, City Superintendent of Allentown. 

Montour. — The Annual meeting of the Teachers' 
Institute in this county, was held at Danville, commenc- 
ing on Dec. aych, and continuing through the week. 
The attendance of teachers was much larger than usual, 
and the interest in the exsrcises increased daily. Pro- 
fessor Carver of Bloomsburg and Prof. H. D. Walker, 
late Principal of the Orangeville, Pa., Normal School, 
\ were the leading instructors. In the evening lec- 
; tures, they were assisted by Revs. Jack and Rhodes, 
' of Danville. These gentlemen, under the direction and 
with the aid of County Superintendent Henry, made the 
I exercises very profitable and pleasant to all in attendance. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 

The Journal of Education, for November and December ; 
Quebec, Canada. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, for January. 

Journal De *L Instruction Publique, for November, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

Journal of Education, for November and December, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Regulations for Government of Graded School of Sus- 
quehanna Depot, fbr 1869. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Vermont Board of 
Education, for 1869. 

The Educational Bulletin, for January. 

Leisure Hours for December and January. 

Caulogue of Rutgers College, 3ew Brunswick, N. J., 
for 1869-70. 

The Common School Law of the Territory of Colorado, 
1868. 

Circular of the Agricultural College of Penna., for 1870. 

Nineteenth Semi-Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of the city of Boston, 1869. 

Circular of the Sute Normal School, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, 1869. 

Teacher*s Advocate, for January, 1870. 

Report of Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, Commissioner Bu- 
reau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, to 
the Secretary of War, for 1869. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of North Carolina, 1869 

An Address delivered at the Centennial Celebration of 
the American Whig Society ot the College of New 
Jersey, by Hon. Richard S. Fields, 1869. 

The Journal of Proceedings of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers' Association, at its Fifteenth Annual Meeting, held 
at Peoria, Dec. 29th, 1868. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, showing 
the operations of the Department for the year 1869. 

Annual Report of the. School Committee of the City of 
Providence, for 1869. 



Annual Report of the Board of Education of Jersey City, 

for 1869. 
School Laws of Louisiana, 1869. 

Little, Brown & Company, Catalogue of Books for 1869. 

Rules and Regulations for the Public Schools of Kittan- 
ning Borough, 1869. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Trappe Wash- 
ington Hall Collegiate Institute for 1869. 

School Casket for November, 1869. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools for the City and County of San Francisco, 
1869. 



DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTS. 



It was stated in the December number of 
the Journal that, inasmuch as the Legislature 
had denied to itself the franking privilege, it 
would be impracticable to send the annual re- 
port, as has been customary for some years, by 
mail to the Presidents and Secretaries of boards 
of directors throughout the State. They have 
consequently been sent in boxes to the several 
county, city and borough superintendents from 
whom they can be obtained. 

But few reports can be sent by mail from 
this Department. The whole amount allowed 
it for postage, expressage and telegraphing, is 
$1000.00 per anuum. It requires nearly $300 
of this amount to pay the postage of county 
superintendents in corresponding with the De- 
partment, and the balance is barely sufficient to 
defray the expenses that must be incurred. We 
would like to whisper it in the ear of every 
school man in the State — write to your member 
of the Legislature for a school report. 
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OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 



Since the publication of the last Journal the 
commissioners of three counties have granted 
rooms for the use of county superintendents, 
viz : Delaware, Huntingdon and Washington. 
Thirty-three counties have now complied with 
the request of this Department in this matter. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No. I 



I 



RE8IDZNCI. 



SOI 
502 

506 
507 
508 
509 
510 

5" 
511 

513 
514 
515 
516 

517 
518 

5'9 
520 
521 
522 
5*3 
S»4 
5*5 
526 

5*7 
528 
529 
530 



Franklin Conroy.... 
Maggie McCleary . . 
Maggie Mower. . . . 
Miss E. Wilson... . 
Mary Fleming. 
M. V. Smith 
Thomas H. Sharpneck 

Miss L. Hilliard 

Benjamin Franklin . . 

John A. Barnard 

John S. Rupp 

H. E. Pitcher 

Miss O. Wyckoff. . . . 
£liza*th McEntire 

S. £. Kirkendale 

Miss Alice A. Parrish 

D. R. Noell 

Richard Brown 



Miss Ellen D. McCool 

.Ch, 



Avharles D. Arters.. 

S. C. Kirk 

Sam*l Davis 

E. N. Condit 

G. W. Inncs 

Henry A. Markley 
John R. Strong.... 
W. H. Prideaux.. 
John A. Gordon. . 
Charles C. Ward.. 
William Richart... 



Lancaster Lancaster County* 
Bedford, Bedford " 

« (C « 

Pittsburg, Alleghany " 
(( II tl 

Bedford, Bedford " 
Rice*s Landing, Greene " 
Camptown, Bradford " 
New Brighton, Beaver " 
Indiana, Indiana 
Palmyra, Lebanon " 
Towanda, Bradford " 
Pioneer, Venango ** 
Peti-oleum, " «* 
Hammond *8 Cr'k, Tioga " 
Hyde Parke, Luzerne « 
Shepherd8town,Cumb*d " 
St. Clair, Schuylkill, «« 
Pottsville, " <« 
Churchtown, Lancaster " 
Tremont, Schuylkill " 
Ashland, « " 
Bushkill, Pike « 
Dayton, Indiana ** 
Norriscown. Montg'y " 
Bridgeport, " " 
Smith's Mills, Clearfield « 
Oak Forest, Greene " 
Knoxville, Tioga «* 
New Columbia, Union 



REPORT OF LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 

The following report from the President of 
the Board of Trustees of Lincoln University 
was received too late for insertion in the annual 
report of this Department. The best that can 
now be done with it, is to publish it in this 
place, and this is done most cheerfully. It 
will be found to contain facts of peculiar in- 
terest. The prosperity of the institution must 
be a source of rejoicing to every good man in 
the Commonwealth. 

REPORT. 

Hon, J, P. Wicker sham ^ Superintendent of 
Schools, 

Sir : — It is proper that as Lincoln Univer- 
sity has received aid in the work of educating 
colored men, through the School Department, 
we should report to you its jjfndition and pros- 
pects; more especially as^ what has been 



done towards the preparation of Teachers for 
Common Schools. It received its charter from 
the Legislature in 1854, and for more than 12 
years its doors have been open for the admis- 
sion of colored men as students, and during 
the whole time its classes have been taught 
without the intermission of a single session, 
and a large number who have enjoyed its in- 
structions are now usefully employed in Africa 
and the United States. One hundred and four- 
teen were in attendance last session, and of 
these, forty had been soldiers, representing 
many regiments and most of the battle-fields 
of the South. 

There are seven Professors, eminently quali- 
fied, conducting classes usual in colleges, and W. 
W. Woodruff, Esq., who is well icnown to you, 
has charge of the Normal department, and we 
regard his appointment as connecting our In- 
stitution more closely with the Common School 
System of the State. 

During the present season we have ereaed 
a new college building at a cost of (? 14,000) 
fourteen thousand dollars, capable of accommo- 
dating (50) fifty additional students, giving 
room for (150) one hundred and fifty in all; 
and a house for the President. There is an 
endowment of (85,000) eighty- five thousand 
dollars securely invested, and the college build- 
ings and Professors' houses have cost (^90,000) 
ninety thousand dollars. The Library is in- 
creasing, as also the several Cabinets, and the 
Chemical and Philosophical apparatus is receiv- 
ing contributions by donations and by purchase 
from the money directed to be so used in the 
appropriation from the State. Provision is 
being made for a large increase in numbers for 
the next session, and we believe that the facili- 
ties for the qualification of Teachers for the 
Common Schools are such as to justify any aid 
that can be afforded from the school fund for 
this purpose. The question of providing for 
the separate education of this class of our peo- 
ple seems to be settled by the success of this 
Institution, as well as by their preference and 
that of our own race. We hope to have the 
pleasure of a visit from you, and will be pleased 
to receive any of the Committee appointed to 
visit the Benevolent and Literary Institutions 
of the State. Yours truly, 

John M. Dickey, 
Prest. Board of Trustees Lincoln University, 



WHEN SHALL DIRECTORS TAKE 
THEIR SEATS? 

There has existed in all parts of the Sute 
much difference of opinion as to the time at 
which the persons elected directors at the elec- 
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tion in October last, should take their seats in 
the Boards. The decision of this Department 
resperting the matter published in the October 
number of the Journal, was as follows: 
** None of the persons so elected can take their 
scats before the time fixed by law for the re- 
organization of Boards, viz : the first Monday 
of June, 1 870." This decision, however, was 
questioned in some places, and a number of 
Boards were thrown into confusion in conse- 
quence. Among others this was the case in 
Wilkesbarre, in the county of Luzerne. The 
question was brought before the Court, and 
the following opinion was elicited from Judge 
Conyngham. It fully sustains the position 
taken by this Department, and though some- 
what lengthy, it is deemed well to publish it 
as a whole. The opinion, it will be per- 
ceived, is somewhat modified by a local law, 
but this in no wise affects the general principle 
involved. 

OPINION. 

BY JUDGE CONYNGHAM IN THE WILKES BARRE 
SCHOOL DIRBCTORS' CASE. 

Commonwealth ex rel. H. H. Derr vs. H. 
W. Palmer. Amicable quo warranto. No. 

627, Nov. term, 1869. 
Commonwealth ex rel. E. B. Harvey vs. 

Charles Roth. Amicable quo warranto. No. 

628, Nov. term, 1869. 

In these cases the question in each is the 
same, and we will consider them, therefore, 
together. Messrs. Palmer and Roth were 
elected School Directors in Wilkes-Barre 
borough in the spring of 1866, but their 
several terms had expired on the first Monday 
in June last. The borough election for the 
year 1 869 was not held as heretofore practiced, 
in the spring, as the time for holding the same 
was changed by the so-called Registry law 
(pam. 1. 1869, p. 55) to the nth of October. 
Vacancies in their offices thus occurred in June 
last, and the remaining members of the Board, 
after their organization, then reappointed 
them severally to their previous offices, and 
they assumed the duties of the same. At 
the election in October Mr. Derr, the 
relator in the one case, was elected to fill 
the vacancy which was thus temporarily oc- 
cupied by Mr. Palmer. Mr. Harvey, re- 
lator in the other case, claims that he was 
then also elected to fill the vacancy tem- 
porarily occupied by Mr. Roth. In this case, 
however, Mr. Robbins claims that he was the 
person elected to fill this vacancy. It would 
seem by the facts agreed upon and the election 
returns produced before us, that in the 3d ward 
H. W. Palmer's elected term expired on the first 



Monday of June, 1 869, and he was reappointed 
by the Board to fill the vacancy ; Philip Ban- 
ker's term will expire on first Monday of 
June, 1 870. At the October election H. H. 
Derr is returned elected for two years ; Philip 
Banker is returned elected for three years. 
In the 1st ward Charles Roth's elected 
term expired on first Monday of June, 1869 
— reappointed by the Board to fill this vacancy 
after first Monday of June, 1869 ; Philip Stein- 
ham's time will expire on first Monday of 
June, 1870. At the October election Elias 
Robbins was elected for two years; E. B. 
Harvey was elected for three years. It is not 
disputed but that in the 3d ward Mr. Derr 
was elected to fill the vacancy which was pre- 
viously filled by Mr. Palmer, and that 
the full term of three years would refer 
back to June, 1869. In the ist ward there 
seems to be a question raised whether 
Mr. Harvey or Mr. Robbins was elected 
to fill the vacancy temporarily filled by 
Mr. Roth under the appointment. For the 
present we will waive this point and examine 
the general question belonging to both cases — 
when do the periods for which Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Roth were severally appointed ter- 
minate, immediately after the October election 
or not until the first Monday of June ? By the 
fifth section, act of 1854, Purd. 168, pi. 14, 
School Directors in the different districts were 
to be elected at the same time and place that the 
elections are held for Supervisors and Consta- 
bles, and in wards, in cities or boroughs at the 
time and place of borough or ward elections — 
" their term of office was to be three years." 
In city or borough districts the people were to 
elect " three directors — the whole number shall 
be chosen at the first annual election after the 
passage of this act, one to serve for one year, 
one to serve for two years, one to serve for 
three years, and one annually thereafter." 
Again by the act of 2d April, i860 (pam. i. 
582), the 3d ward of Wilkes-Barre borough 
was set ofl^, and the qualified electors were 
authorized to elect among other officers 
" one School Director annually to serve 
for three years, one member of the Town 
Council to serve for three years, or to 
fill vacancies, &c." Thus in each borough, 
ward, or district since 1864, the general au- 
thority has been to elect one School Director 
each year, with the provision to fill vacancies, 
to which we shall more particularly refer, 
making an annual change of one member in 
each year. When vacancies by death or other- 
wise should occur, temporary appointments 
until the then ensuing election^ as we shall 
more fully state hereafter, were to be made. 
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which elections were to be held to fill the un- 
expired term thus left vacant, and not a new 
full term of three years. This was the only 
mode through which annual terminations and 
elections could be sustained or kept up. By 
the seventh section of the same act of 1854, 
Purd. 168, pi. 16, each Board is given the 
power *' to fill vacancies," &c., " until the next 
annual election for directors, when such va- 
cancy shall be filled by electipg a person from 
the district in which the vacancy occurs to 
supply the same." By the twelfth section, 
same act, Purd. 168, pi. 21, it was further pro- 
vided " that the Board should meet annually 
within twenty days after the election of direc 
tors and organize," &c. According to the 
system thus instituted the period of the elec- 
tion seemed to be the time of terminating the 
terms of directors, whether in office immedi- 
ately before the election by appointment on a 
vacancy or by being elected by the people for 
a term then ending — both were ended at the 
same time by the people choosing a new officer. 
It is said that formerly there was some dispute 
whether the old Board would not meet again 
after the election, with all the old members, or 
whether meetings of the Board would not be 
postponed till after its new organization, but 
practically this was of but little consequence, 
as the new Board was to be organized within 
about three weeks. By the act of zzd April, 

1863, (Purd. supp. 1295,) some changes were 
introduced into this system. The term of 
office of a director after the ist January, 

1864, was to commence on the first Monday 
of June in each year, necessarily fixing also at 
the same period the termination of the previous 
term to which he should be succeeding. The 
organization of the Board was also fixed to be 
within ten days of such first Monday of June. 
The time of the elections was not affected, they 
were to be held as before ; but the elected offi- 
cers were not entitled to take their seats till 
that first Monday of June arrived. As the 
usual township elections were then held (the 
time for city and borough elections being some- 
times different), there would generally be a 
period of about two months, more or less, 
during which the old Board, as. constituted be- 
fore the election, could still act, although new 
directors had been elected to take the places of 
those to retire on the first Monday of June. 
This act to some extent made a change in the 
system which before that time had prevailed. 
The commencement of a new term and limit 
of an old one theretofore had been the election, 
now the terms of newly elected members, 
under the fifth section above cited, to come for 
three years, counting of old from the election. 



would now only count from the first Mondtj 
in June. The alteration was not that directon 
elected under the fifth section for full tcraas 
should thereafter hold from June, but that the 
term of a director, meaning evidently that of 
every elected director, should commence at 
that time. Wherein do we discover any rea- 
son why the term of a director elected to sup- 
ply a vacancy, or rather supersede one appointed 
temporarily to all such vacancy, is not intended 
to commence at the same time } Before the 
act of 1863, directors elected for the purposes 
of either section held from the election with 
no distinction between them. Why docs nor 
the new act apply to one as well as the other ? 

The seventh section appoints no special 
election, but refers to the supplying of the 
vacancy at the time and place, and in the man- 
ner provided by the fifth section for the annual 
election of directors. The result, too, the 
same except in the length of the unexpired 
term which is being filled. This new act also 
provided that "the term of office of School 
Directors now (i. e. then) in office shall sev- 
erally be extended until the first Monday of 
June in the year in which their term of office 
expires." There were at that time in many 
districts in the State, no doubt. School Direc- 
tors in office by appointment to fill vacancies, 
and surely under these general words such an 
incumbent then, though appointed under the 
law as it previously was, to hold until the next 
election, would have acquired an extended term 
to June, even though one might afterwards be 
elected at the same season to fill the vacancy. 
If the law then would have applied to ap- 
pointees under such circumstances, it is fair to 
argue that the intention of the act was so to 
operate always. It is evident from these pro- 
visions that the intent of the Legislature was 
to guard as much as possible from changes in 
the Board during the ordinary current school 
year, so that when a system of management 
and direction was adopted by a Board, the 
same persons as much as possible might con- 
duct the same to the close of the year. They 
could not prevent vacancies happening by 
death, removal, or otherwise, and in such cases 
from the fact of there being an actual vacancy 
in the required number, propriety would re- 
quire it to be filled at once, not to supply a 
term which was to commence at a particular 
time and continue one or two years, to the 
regular termination of a full term, part of 
which had expired, but as a new occupant for 
the year in which he should commence his 
duties. It simplifies the whole question by 
holding that fully expired terms and periods 
of vacancy after a partial appointment, are to 
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be filled by a person taking possession of the 
office when elected, either under the fifth sec- 
tion, which regulates the election, or the sev- 
enth section, which refers to it, both being at 
one distinct and definite time. The election 
then, by law, would, in each year, be a fixed 
event at one period, and the commencement 
of the term a fixed event at another period, so 
that the incident of the first provision or elec- 
tion would be the incipient right to the office 
when the proper time should arrive, that of 
the second would be the taking possession of 
the office and becoming the officer when the 
proper time was actually reached. This would 
be the case with all such elected officers. It 
would be the union of the two incidents or 
prerequisites which perfects and completes the 
election within the meaning of both sections. 
When the act of 1854 was passed, immediately 
after the election was the time for taking pos- 
session of the office, now it ;s extended to 
June. This is construing the acts in accord- 
ance with the proper rules laid down in the 
books for the construction of statutes. We 
quote from (Dwarris. p. 699) *'In applying 
the maxims of interpretation the object is 
throughout, first to ascertain and next to carry 
into effect the intention of the framer. It is 
to be inferred that a code of statutes relating 
to one subject was governed by one spirit and 
policy, and was intended to be consistent and 
harmonious in its several parts and provisions. 
It is, therefore, an established rule of law that 
all acts in pari materia are to be taken 
together, as if they were one law, and 
they are directed to be compared in the 
construction of statutes, because they are 
considered as formed upon one system 
and having one object in view." Apply- 
ing this rule to the case now before us 
and considering the cited section with the act 
of 1863 as a later section of the same act, what 
reason could there be for confining it to an 
election under the fifth and not applicable to 
one under the seventh. Each would present a 
director elected for a term, one shorter than 
the other but with no other difference. If 
the term of the newly elected persons to fill 
the vacancy does not commence till June, then 
the inference we draw is that the appointment 
is to be made by the Board, to continue until 
it can be filled by election by the people. If 
it cannot be filled thus till June, then the ap- 
pointee will hold to that period. This is a 
more reasonable and consistent construction of 
the act than to hold the first appointment va- 
cated by the mere electing of an individual to 
fill the vacancy, though the election be for any 
practical purpose incomplete until by law such 



person can enter upon the duties of the office* 
In striving to ascertain the true meaning of the 
act, as we have done, it seems more consistent 
with it to hold that one appointment is suffi- 
cient, and not to require a second one after the 
election to fill the place till June. The words 
of the act of 1 863 are not that the term of of- 
fice for three years should commence, &c., but 
simply that the term of office of a School Di- 
rector, evidently referring to all such elected 
officers. In this case as Mr. Derris elected to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration* 
of Mr. Palmer's term, is not this his term of 
office, and if so, when does the law say it shall 
commence? Certainly on the first Monday 
of June. There was unquestionably a good 
reason why the Legislature fixed the advanced 
time after the election for the advent of newly 
elected directors into office, as this would allow 
each Board to close up its year's business with- 
out the intervention of new members, who 
would not understand the engagements of the 
year. This rule is more important, too, now 
since elections under the Registry law are held 
in October, between four and five months after 
the organization of the Board. During these 
months the calculation of the annual amount 
of money required, the levy of a tax, arrange- 
ment of .schools, selection of teachers, and va- 
rious other of the complicated duties referred 
to in section 4, act of 1863 (Purd. supp. 1268, 
pi. 7), will mainly have been performed, and 
it would often lead to great difficulty and con- 
fusion to introduce new members into the 
Board and oust incumbents who have been 
acting there under an appointment. The Leg- 
islature evidently thought that such changes 
should be avoided if possible, when they 
adopted the act of 1863, by extending the 
terms of those in office generally; the provision 
conceded that an officer elected for a full term 
should not take his place in the old Board* 
There was less reason for this rule under the 
former law, than now since the Registry law 
has changed the time of election. By holding 
that when a vacancy has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of. the Board, the newly elected 
supply shall not take office until June, we 
avoid the difficulties which have been sug- 
gested, and mark out one uniform system which 
will work readily and exactly. A vacancy 
will be kept filled by the appointment of the 
Board through their business year> and then the 
elected official will take his place in the new 
Board for the unexpired balance of the term 
of him who caused the original vacancy. This 
will in all ordinary instances insure the har- 
monious working of a Board. In arriving 
at this conclusion we fix the same con- 
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struction to the offices of School Directors, 
"whether elected under the fifth or seventh sec 
tion of the act of 1854, because there seems to 
be no sufficient reason why similar words in 
different sections of the same act should be 
differently affected by the later statute of 1863, 
contrary, too, to what was the declared intent 
of the Legislature as to the first year's opera- 
tion and effect of this latter act. Upon the 
consideration of the cases we cannot find that 
the present incumbents, Messrs. Palmer, and 
Roth, are not entitled to claim, hold, and exer- 
cise the offices of School Directors as claimed 
by them in their answers to these writs. In 
the case then of H. W. Palmer judgment is 
entered for the defendant. In the case of C. 
Roth we could enter the same judgment, but 
a previous question is raised which it becomes 
our duty to dispose of. We are unable to see 
how E. B. Harvey has status in Court to main- 
tain this writ, as we cannot see how he is 
affected by the claims of the respondent. 
There were two, in our view, anticipated vacan- 
cies in the ist ward, to be filled at the late Oc- 
tober election, but not actually to occur until 
the first Monday of next June — one of these 
for the remainder of the period since the ter- 
mination of Roth's original term, two years 
from next June, for which Elias Robbins was 
evidently elected, and the other three years on 
the termination of the term of Stienhour, for 
which term Col. Harvey was as plainly voted 
for and elected. He cannot claim the office 
that Mr. Roth fills, as in June next Mr. Stein- 
hour will be obliged to make way for him, 
whether Mr. Roth now remains in office or 
not. Judgment of ouster now against him 
should not give the office to Col. Harvey. The 
latter then has no interest to authorize him to 
be a relator in this case under the rule laid 
down by the Supreme Court in Commonwealth 
vs. Cluley 6 P. F. S. 270. In the case of 
Charles Roth, then, we do adjudge that the 
relator, E. B. Harvey, has no right or title to 
maintain the information in the name of the 
Commonwealth, and that the said writ be and 
the same is hereby quashed, and wholly taken 
for naught. If we could sustain the writ then 
we would enter judgment for the defendant. 

J. N. CONYNGHAM. 

Presiding Judge, 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Adams. — All the schools are in opcrafion. 159 teach- 
ers are employed. The veterans are noble teachers, and 
those who have entered the profession the present session 
seem to be succeeding very well. 

Alleghsny. — One feature in the selection of teachers 
\iy many boards of directors, commends itself, /. not to 
J elect any teacher for their schools whose certificate will 



not average No. 2, and always give preference to the 
highest grade of certificate they can get, grading the 
salary from $40 up to $55 per month, according as the 
teacher may have a ist, id or 3d rate certificate. Thai 
saying to the teacher : Strive for a first-clan certificate, if 
not fi-om any higher motive — as a meaof of pecuniary 
profit to yourselves. 

The rapidly increasing population in some parts of tbe 
county, for the past year has demonstrated the necctstty 
of more school accommodations, and especially is thb the 
case in Reserve and McClure townships, and hence Re- 
serve has erected two very comfortable houses, and Mc- 
Clure one two-story brick house, built with all the mod- 
ern improvements and furnished with first-class furniture. 
Forty-one (41) public examinations were held, at which 
seven hundred and forty-four (744) applicants presented 
themselves, of whom five hundred and seventy-nine (579) 
were females; one hundred and sixty-five (165) m^o, 
and the aggregate number of certificates granted was 
four hundred and thirty-two (432) provisional, together 
with twelve (la) professional. Out of the whole num- 
ber of applicants, two hundred and forty (240) have never 
taught, which is an unusual number of new applicants. 
Of the three hundred and twelve (312) rejected appli- 
cants many of them can, by attention to their studies 
during this year, fully prepare themselves for a creditable 
examination on all the branches named in provisional 
certificates, although the grade for granting certificates for 
the next year will be still higher than was fixed for this. 

Beavkji. — About forty teachers and a number of Direc- 
tors have organized a Teachers* Association which meets 
monthly on the second Saturday of each month. The 
movement promises good results. 

Chester. — The school at the poor house is succeeding 
very well. It has proven an economical movement in- 
asmuch as the improved condition of the children ren- 
ders the outside demand for them greater, hence a less 
number to be supported by the county. 

On the 2d of December a meeting of the Directon 
was held in the Court House in West Chester ; perhaps 
the first convention of the kind ever held. Somewhat 
of the animus of the meeting may be seen in the follow- 
ing resolutions which were reported by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and discussed at length by the 
Convention : 

1. Resolved^ That the law exempting mortgages, 
judgments, etc., from taxation for school purposes, is 
found, in practice, to be detrimental to the interests of 
the common schools, and that we respectfullv, but eam- 
estly ask for its repeal at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

2. Resolved, That in consideration of the greater uni- 
formity attained thereby, and on grounds of economy, 
this convention recommend that the School Board in each 
district furnish pupils the text books, at the expense of 
the district. 

3. Resolved^ That the growing need of the Common 
Schools demands that a High School be established in 
each district, or (where more convenient) combination 
of districts, containing twenty or more pupils sufllicietttly 
advanced to attend the same, and that the teacher of 
such High School be made District Superintendent, to 
act in conjunction with the School Board. 

4. Resolved, That the salary of teachers should be de- 
termined by their acquirements, their skill in teaching, 
their experience and their term of service under the same 
Board. 

5. Resolved, That we recommend the adoption of tbe 
one session system, as most advantageous to the moral and 
intellectual growth of pupils, and convenience of parents 
and teachers. 
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6. ResoZ-vedf That this Convention recommend a 
change in the school law in regard to School Directors, 
fixing the number at three. 

7. Resol'vedy That compensation should be allowed 
directors for time spent in discharge of official duties, not 
exceeding one day in each month. 

8. Resolved, That this convention recommend a change 
in the School Year, so that it will commence on the 2d 
Monday in April, instead of June, as at present. 

9. Retolved, That the law in relation to the collec- 
tion of School Tax, be so amended as to have all such 
moneys paid directly into the Treasury : and making an 
addition to all not paid within a specific time, to pay the 
expenses of collecting. 
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Camekon. — The County Institute at Emporium was a 
glorious triumph over opposition and prejudice. Every 
teacher in the County was present the first day. All but 
one at the second session. Four absentees was the great- 
est number reported at any roll call. The reward should 
be : " WeU done,*' Cameron. 

Clinton. — In accordance with a resolution adopted by 
a meeting held at Great Island Hall on the i8th ult., a 
meeting, largely attended, was held in the Court House, 
at Lock Haven, on Tuesday evening, December 14th, to 
take action relative to the establishment of a State Nor- 
mal School. L. A. Mackey, Ssq., was chosen as Presi- 
dent, and the following gentlemen were appointed as Vice- 
Presidents ; Judge Parsons, O. D. Satterlee and G. C. 
Harvey, of Lock Haven j Alexander Reed, of Wood- 
ward ; J. W. Crawford, Chapman ; T. Wolf, Pine Creek ; 
Jas. T. Taylor and Judge Warrick, Lamar? Joseph 
Linn, Beech Creek ; James Steuart, Bald Eagle ; John 
Rishel, Porter; John Grugan, Grugan; A. M. Coe, Al- 
lison ; William Dy Keman, Leidy j John Rowe, Logan, 
and Henry Garman, Pine Creek. 

Secretaries : J. C. C. Whaley, G. D. Bowman and A. 
D. Boyd Henderson. 

On taking the chair the President addressed the meet- 
ing, reviewing the action taken at the last meeting, and 
distinctly stating the substance of the leading ad vantages set 
forth in the remarks made at that meeting. He then stated 
that the object of this meeting was to receive the report 
of the committee appointed at that meeting, and to take 
such measures in reference thereto and in furtherance of 
the undertaking as might be deemed best. 

Rev. Shinn read the report of the committee, setting 
forth that the leading features of the position and articles 
of association include : 

1st. The thorough training and education of those 
preparing to become teachers. 

2d. To train in like manner other pupils in the branches 
of a liberal education. 

3d. Capital stock $100,000. 4000 shares at $25 
each. 

4th. A Board of Trustees to consist of fifteen (15) 
members, to whom the erection of buildings, employ- 
ment of teachers, &c., is confided. 

The report was adopted. It was then moved and car- 
ried that when a sufficient number of signers be had to 
application for incorporation, that the application be made 
to the Court, and at the present term, if possible. 



The meeting was then ably addressed by G. O. Deise^ 
Esq., Rev. Jos. Nesbitt and Prof. A. N. Raub. 

A letter full of encouragement, was read from Hon. 
J. P, Wickersham, State Superintendent. 

Judge Mayer having been called upon, responded'by 
saying that he had been recently so busy with the busi- 
ness of Court as not to have given the subject such an 
examination as to add anything interesting to the already 
exhausting and eloquent remarks made by those gentle- 
men who had preceded. He made however a happy turn 
in affairs when he suggested that the whole subject be 
reduced to the business point of obtaining subscriptions 
to stock and thus giving the matter a tangible shape. 

These practical suggestions of the Judge took shape 
in the immediate subscription of twenty-one thousand 
and twenty-five dollars, ($21,025) which would seem to 
place the enterprise on vantage ground and insure suc- 
cess. 

Crawford. — The Institute passed off very pleasantly 
and successfully. 253 members were present. A Dis- 
trict Institute has been organized at Oil Creek Boro', 
which gives promise of being a success in all respects. 

Delaware. — Thornbury, Haverford and Lower Chi- 
chester, have each built and furnished a new school 
house with the most approved furniture, 

Erie City. — The attendance for November is the 
highest yet reached, being 90.7 per cent, on enrollment. 
The High School is now supplied with a fair amount of 
good apparatus. The evening schools are prospering; 
over 200 in attendance. 

Huntingdon. — Teachers scarce — reason, short term 
and low wages. Teachers plenty in the districts which 
have six months term and pay $40 per month. 

Monroe. — As an experiment, an attempt was made to 
conduct the County Institute without aid from outside 
the county. The experiment was a success. 

Northampton. — Six new houses have been completed, 
one in Allen, one in Moore, two in L. M. Bethel, one 
in U. M. Bethel. A story has been added to one in 
South Bethlehem, and foundation walls for a splendid 
and much needed one, have been erected in the borough 
of Bethlehem. 

Pittsburg. — The new Lincoln school building was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on Saturday, Nov, 
27th. 

Somerset. — Conemaugh district is " in the Union" at 
last, having accepted the Common School System. An 
action was brought against the old school Board for non- 
performance of duty in not opening the schools according 
to law. They were brought before the Court and sworn 
to perform their duty. There are now eight schools in 
operation in that district. 

Snyder. — All the schools are in opperation. A live 
corps of teachers is at work. A number of our best 
teachers were induced to remain in the county by being 
boarded gratuitously by the patrons. Four teachers who 
hold professional certificates were thus secured where the 
salary is only $25 per month. Washington district fur- 
nishes the common schools this year with twenty-seven 
teachers, being nine per cent, of its resident voters. 

SusqtTEHANNA. — About forty Directors have attended 
examinations, and a good interest has been manifested by 
many citizens. 

Wayne. — It is evident that public fi-eling is being 
aroused from the fact that the interest manifested 
in the late County Institute grew daily and the audience 
increased to the very last. A few more such institutes 
would stimulate our teachers to new effort and make them 
so alive to their work that the now prejudiced directors 
and dormant community would be convinced of the utility 
of such institutions. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR DECEMBER. 

Beater. — A commodious school house has been com- 
pleted in Industry township. Raccoon township is pre- 
paring to build several new school houses. The monthly 
meeting of the Association of the Graded School Teach- 
ers is awakening much interest in educational matters. 

Bedford. — Unless something at present not seen comes 
in the way, this will be a year of unusual success to the 
schools throughout the entire county. 

Blair. — ^The Institute this year, was one of the most 
successful educational meetings ever held in the county. 
Of 123 active members whose names were enrolled, the 
average attendance was X09. 

Bradford. — 374 schools are in session. Teachers for 
the most part are well qualified and seem to be interested 
in their work. 

Centre. — The County Institute was one of the most 
successful and effective ever held in the county and in 
point of numbers, the largest ever held in this section of 
the State. 230 teachers were in attendance at the Insti- 
tute while there are but 197 schools in the county. 

Clearfield. — One school house in Bell district has been 
<lestroyed by fire. The directors of Burnside district have 
erected a very fine building after the most approved 
plans. 

Erik. — An educational column has been opened in the 
Er'tt Gazette, under the charge of the County Superin- 
tendent, in which visitation of schools, announcement 
of examinations, proceedings of educational meetings and 



all other matter pertaining to the schools of the coqh^ 
will appear. Directors and teachers arc expected to con- 
tribute to its support. 

Franelin. — 201 teachers at the County Institute, 
being the largest number ever in attendance at an Imd- 
tute in the county. 

Jefferson. — The cause of education is brightening in 
this county, and high hopes are entertained for good re- 
sults fi-om the active interest manifested by teachen 
everywhere in their labors. 

Pottsville. — ^The Directors are making application Co 
the Legislature for the privilege of borrowing money to 
build school houses. They intend to build good houses, I 
reduce the tax, and pay the debt gradually, while 
those citizens who shall move out of the city in a few 
years will have the use of the houses without standing 
the brunt of the tax, and those who shall move in, will 
have the privilege of paying their share as well as of 
reaping the benefits. 

ScRANTON. — Total number on school roll, 1799; 
average attendance, 1470; percent., 83. 

Wayne. — In securing teachers many of the Boards 
had no respect to the grade of certificates. As long as 
the Directors virtually say, paying one price to all , that 
they are satisfied with the lowest grade of teachers, and 
incompetency and inexperience shall be rewarded the 
same as professional skill, so long we shall have an : 
inefficient corps of teachers. May the directors give up 
this practice and adopt the better one which is calculated 
to bring into the profession many more of bright intellect 
and drive the undeserving from the teachers* ranks. 
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MAGAZINES IN SCHOOLS. 



An item which appears in the public press 
announces that the School Board of Chicago 
is considering the propriety of authorizing the 
use of magazines and newspapers in the public 
schools, in lieu of, or to supplement, serial 
readers. Chicago has the reputation of hav- 
ing an exceedingly well-ordered system of pub- 
lic instruction, and its School Board has earned, 
by a liberality in building and equipping school 
edifices, in adopting the most approved meth- 
ods of teaching, and by a manifest disposition 
to give new ideas a fair trial, a large share of no- 
toriety. What shall we say of this last project? 

In the primary school, as at present man- 
aged, at least one-half of the time is devoted to 
instruction in reading, or perhaps, to speak 
more accurately, to hearing reading lessons ; 
in the intermediate school, one-third ; in the 
grammar school, one-quarter. By the ordinary 
method of procedure, with the use of serial 
readers prepared for this special purpose, is 
this time used to the best advantage ? 

The object to be aimed at in giving instruc- 
tion in reading is to enable the scholars to con- 
vey, by tones of the voice, the conceptions 
which the author had when he wrote. These 
tones form a natural language of emotion. 



Even dumb animals understand these, and em- 
ploy them. The dog quickly knows when his 
master is in a morose or kindly mood, and he 
leaves no question in the mind of the approach- 
ing stranger about his opinion of the rights and 
privileges of the domain. The infant, before 
it is able to articulate any words, will use the 
rising inflection when puzzled and seeking in- 
formation, and the falling in giving its assent. 
The boy upon the play-ground will adopt the 
correct pitch, tone, and inflection in his noisy 
disputations. We observe in each of these 
cases that in utterance, brutes, equally with 
children, use the tones which we denominate 
natural, whenever they distinctly conceive, and 
thoroughly feel, what they desire to express. 
This condition is imperative, and when it ex- 
ists they choose such tones, and utter them 
with such modulation, as they have learned 
from experience are suited to particular states 
of mind and feeling. 

We have said that the boy upon the play- 
ground uses the language of emotion appropri- 
ately. But we here meet a difficulty. When 
the boy has abandoned play, and finds himself 
under the restraints of the school- room, acd 
rules and regulations of his text-book, he will 
read in a set, measured tone, devoid of spirit, 
and of the modulation required, what, a few 
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moments before, in ecstacies he uttered so well. 1 
It must be acknowledged, that, to take a 
child, in utter ignorance of the alphabet, and 
to induct it into the habit of reading with that 
naturalness which characterizes free and easy 
conversation, many grave difficulties are to be 
met. When he is first learning to recognize 
and utter the words which form evdn the 
simplest sentence, it seems inevitable that he 
will utter them simply as words, and not as, 
taken together, the expression of thought. 
Hugh Miller, as he tells us in his delightful 
autobiography, had gone on calling words after 
the old dame who taught him, without a sus- 
picion that any meaning was hidden behind 
them, until he had gone over many pages of 
the Old Testament; when, coming one day 
upon the record of Joseph and his brethren, it 
suddenly flashed upon his mind that reading 
was the art of finding stories in books. From 
that hour a new world was opened unto him. 
It was the new birth, the regeneration of his 
mind. The day of calling words, without 
the ability to drink in the thought which they 
embody, was at an end. Such a period as this 
comes in the school life of every child, earlier 
or later, depending in a measure on his capacity 
and temperament, but far more on the skill of 
the teacher, and the adaptability of the reading 
lesson to the child's capacity and degree of 
mental maturity. 

This last consideration is a fundamental one, 
in the solution of the difficulty which we have 
noticed. The dog growls when he feels in a 
threatening mood, or he yelps with excitement 
when close upon the heels of his game, because 
he is thrilled with the frenzy of the chase. 
The chase would be a tame affair, and his voice 
would be feeble and languid, if he compre- 
hended it not and felt no emotion. The boy 
screams at the top of his voice, or he sup- 
presses the tone to a whisper, as the thought 
or emotion seems to require. The kind of 
expression to be employed involves an act of 
judgment based upon a consideration of what 
is to be expressed. 

It seems plain, therefore, that if we would 
teach a child to read with that naturalness 
which characterizes his conversation, we must 
give him such reading lessons as he can com- 
prehend, and enter into the spirit of. A disquisi- 
tion upon an abstruse subject entirely beyond 
his power of comprehension, he cannot read, 
though he may utter the words in which it is 
couched. The thought not being in his own 
mind, he cannot communicate it ; or if the 
listener makes out the ideas from the words he 
otters, it is from no virtue of his expression. 
On the contrary, a story which he can under- 



stand, and think about when his book is closed, 
he can adopt as his own thought ; he can recite 
it to his companions, and when he reads it he 
reads it as he recites it. Hugh Miller under- 
stood the story of Joseph. His young heart 
was stirred with pity as he pursued the recital 
of the poor boy Joseph being wickedly sold 
away into slavery, and faken by rough hands 
to a strange land j but all the lessons that pre- 
ceded it, had been a blank to his mind. It is 
proper that a child should be taught to read 
the Bible, and many passages are excellent for 
practicing elocution ; but it is not well adapted 
as a text-book for reading in the primary school. 

The fact cannot be too strongly impressed, 
that the pupil must have in his own mind, or 
be able to grasp it as he proceeds, the thought 
that he is to express, or he cannot properly be 
said to read. As I now turn over the pages of 
the American First Class Book, compiled by 
Pierpont, which I read as a text-book, again 
and again, in my school days, I am filled with 
amazement, that there are so few pieces which 
I recognize as familiar. There is the Sea 
Voyage, by Irving, the adventure of the Old 
Trapper, Campbell's Field of Culloden, By- 
ron's Song of the Greeks, and a few others, 
that [ vividly recall. But the great mass of 
the exercises, elegant in diction, and campact 
with reason and eloquence, are as though I had 
never seen them. I must have often uttered 
their phraseology, but as the parrot that calls 
its oft repeated words. The paragraph or 
verse was read as my turn came, but there was 
no revelation, only clouds and thick darkness. 

Two reasons may be assigned for this failure. 
The majority of the relations are, in the first 
place, of such a character that they require 
greater maturity of mind than I then possessed 
to become interested in them. There is a 
time when Mother Goose Melodies please 
most, then stories and legends, travels and stir- 
ring adventures, and finally the elements of all 
knowledge. It is vain to attempt to force upon 
the mind unseasonable knowledge. Like crude 
and indigestible food taken into the stomach, or 
foreign substances in the atmosphere when in- 
haled, neither can be assimilated, and instead of 
nourishing and strengthening the body, they 
burden the organs, and weaken the appetite for 
wholesome aliment. 

A second reason of failure may be found in the 
fact that the lessons are, in the main, short, prin- 
cipally brief extracts, incomplete, torn from their 
connections, with rarely a hint given of time, 
place, or circumstance, which could reveal oc- 
casion or context. one acquainted with 
the compositions from which they were ex- 
tracted in their entirety, these brief fragments 
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might possess interest ; but to one ignorant of 
all this, the difficulty of fathoming their mean- 
ing, or of being moved hy them, is ofttimes 
insurmountable. 

In summing up what we have considered, it 
appears evident, that one must comprehend 
what he is to utter, before he can possibly 
adopt the tones of voice appropriate to its ex- 
pression; as a consequence to this, that the 
lesson must be suited to the capacity of the 
pupil ; and finally that instruction will be suc- 
cessful in proportion as regaid is had to these 
principles. The conditions of success being 
stated, we may now inquire whether anything 
can be found in newspapers and magazines, that 
will interest the pupil, and be better suited to 
his needs and capacity, than are found in the 
serial readers. 

The articles likely to be selected from mis- 
cellaneous sources would probably be complete, 
and in this respect would possess a great advan- 
tage over the brief and disconnected extracts 
of the readers. The interest which will at- 
tach to the perusal of a complete story, or dis- 
quisition upon any subject whatever, will be 
incomparably greater than can attach to a brief 
paragraph or two cut from some part of it. 
The range of subjects which can be comprised 
in a reading-book is exceedingly limited, and 
often much more so than would be practicable 
by a more judicious selection and arrangement. 
To remedy this defect the number of books in 
a series has been greatly multiplied, so that now 
it is made to comprise from six to eight 
volumes. But as each number is complete in 
itself, and each constructed on nearly the 
same plan, the remedy is only partial. 
The selections from magazines would also 
possess the advantage of being of present 
interest and importance. The pupil would be 
enabled to know what is going on in the world, 
and to keep up with the times. A taste would 



thus be formed for useful and interesting read- 
ing, and a habit formed of selecting it for 
one's self. A careful watch of miscellaneous 
sources would thus enable the teacher ta 
remedy the defects of the class-book, and to 
suppplement it with great advanuge. The 
sluggish faculties of the child may be quickened, 
and the lack of skill in the teacher be circam- 
vented, by a judicious introduction of pieces of 
absorbing interest. The emotional nature is a 
powerful ally in education, and should be exk* 
listed wherever practicable. 

There are, however, some well settled prin- 
ciples of selection by which the choice of 
pieces should be hedged about. Not every 
article that will interest a child is suitable for 
a class-room exercise. The sentiment must be 
elevated and ennobling, the style must be pure, 
and the treatment such as to insure attention. 
It would not probably be safe to allow teach- 
ers of variable tastes and intelligence, full free- 
dom of selection. Some well-considered regu- 
lations would be necessary. Limitation of 
choice to periodicals in which only standard 
writers are employed, might prove a whole- 
some rule. We notice that the publishers of 
Our Young Folks, one of the oldest and most 
reputable magazines of its class, doubtless 
recognizing a want that was beginning to be 
felt, have, during the past year, paid special 
attention to adapting some portion of the mat- 
ter it contains to use in the school-room. The 
variety and judicious selection of subjects 
marked out for treatment in their prospectus, 
and the eminent talent employed upon it, in- 
sure it as a safe and trustworthy work for the 
object proposed. Other magazines will doubt- 
less follow in the footsteps of this pioneer, in 
offering suitable class-room exercises, as the de- 
mand is more fully recognized. 

Samuel P. Bates. 

Harris burg, Dec, z^tb, 1869, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



It is characteristic of human egotism to exalt 
the age in which one lives as the most brilliant 
of ages, and the country of which one is the 
citizen as the greatest of nations. The old 
Pharisaism, so well portrayed in the gospel, is 
still a weakness of nations and of countries, as 
well as of individuals. And yet a candid com- 
parison of the present^ with the past, and of 
one's own country with other nations is not 
offensive to the most virtuous modesty. The 



great facts of the nineteenth century stand out 
so conspicuously above the achievements of any 
preceding century that it would be affectation 
of humility not to recognize and speak of them. 

Every student of history and well-wisher to 
the human family necessarily asks the time of 
day in the world's progress, and closely scru- 
tinizes the meaning of the important facts of 
the hour and of the age. Curious to divine 
somewhat of the future condition of the world, 
he studies the past and analyzes the prevailing 
forces of the present. 
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The great fact of the nineteenth century is 
its superiority over all previous centuries in 
material progress. It was probably in respect 
to intellectual and moral improvement that the 
philosopher said, " God takes a step and ages 
have rolled away," since, in material advance- 
ment, God has taken many steps even during 
the two-thirds of the nineteenth century now 
elapsed. Great inventions and discoveries give 
us the command of almost infinite mechanical 
forces. Steam navigation around the globe, 
railways across continents and over mountains, 
and telegraphs lines unobstructed even by the 
widest ocean, stamp the age as surprisingly 
brilliant. 

There have been other brilliant epochs, and 
perhaps, were proper allowance made for their 
limited resources, they would suffer no depre- 
ciation in comparison with our own. 

The fourth ecntury before Christ, when the 
philosophies of Socrates, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Zeno were fully impressing the Grecian mind, 
and when culture was developing the perfection 
of art, was a truly brilliant epoch. 

The lapse of twenty-two centuries has scarce- 
ly diminished its glory. Even the nineteenth 
century bows respectfully to the old masters. 
Of Plato, Prof. Ferrier said : "All false philos- 
ophy is Plato misinterpreted, all true philosophy 
is Plato rightly understood;" and another has 
said that he would prefer to err with Plato than 
to be true with any other man. 

But that age shone only fur the few. There 
were ten slaves for every freeman, and virtuous 
women had no privileges except to remain 
closely at their homes and think of nothing but 
their domestic duties. Only courtezans like 
Theodota, the admired of Socrates, and Aspa- 
sia, the soul of Pericles, enjoyed any freedom 
or received any honorable consideration. 

Of course the first century is luminous above 
all other ages with moral light, for the three 
years of the active life of Christ did more for 
humanity than all the philosophers and artists 
and sages before and since have accomplished. 
From that time down to the closing years of 
the 1 8th century the struggle of the race was a 
moral one. The whole earth was to be civil- 
ized, developed and reformed. Old civiliza- 
tion ard old institutions had served their pur- 
pose and fulfilled their mission. They had 
proved inadequate to the support of a universal 
and permanent civilization. Had it been 
otherwise, Greece and Rome had not fallen, 
nor had Christianity been necessary. 

The first three centuries of our era were dis- 
tinguished by the mighty moral force so strik- 
ingly exhibited in Asceticism. Multitudes 
abjured kindred, country, and the world for the 
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purpose of crucifying all selfishness and living 
only for God. The very deserts were lumin- 
ous with penitence, penance and prayer. Call 
this superstition ; but it had a mission which 
humanity required. Nothing short of such 
spiritual excess was able to waken the world 
at large to the new faith, hope, and love, out of 
which was to spring the new civilization. 
Paganism was to be overcome, the horrors of 
the gladiatorial shows were to be banished, 
universal slavery to be abolished, and a totally 
new order to be inaugurated. What but such 
excess of zeal could have induced the hermit in 
the year 404 to plunge into the arena for the 
purpose of parting the combatants, and die un- 
der a shower of stones from the enraged spec- 
tators? That was the last cf the gladiatorial 
barbarity. 

The next great century was the sixth, in 
which monarchism, run down in the East 
under abuses, was rejuvenated in the West and 
placed on a new basis. The monasteries of 
Europe became great centers of model life in 
both a moral and material character. They 
were not only schools of religious discipline, 
but of mechanical and agricultural improve- 
ment. In France, • the Low Lands, and in 
Germany, stupendous forests were felled and 
immense swamps drained and converted into 
Eden gardens by the labor of the monks. This 
is a great fact not fully appreciated. Slavery 
had dishonored and debased labor. The monks 
who were venerated by all the world removed 
the stigma and rendered more efficient the 
moral force in abolishing slavery. The stu- 
dents were all in the monasteries, beeause all 
the books were there, and thus the most pious 
and the most learned co-operated in elevating 
labor to an honorable consideration. Slavei^ 
soon gave way, and in the thirteenth century 
it was totally abolished. 

The tenth century is noted for the origin of 
chivalry. The commingling of two great 
forces produced the age of chivalry. The 
peaceful, powerful piety of Christianity met 
the unconquerable military spirit of the Euro- 
pean tribes, and hence chivalry. Laugh as we 
may, this institution had an indispensable mis- 
sion which it fulfilled. It did its work well, 
but did not die until Don Quixotte laughed it 
to death. 

Then came in the eleventh century, the 
epoch of the Crusades, whose object it was to 
rescue the Holy Land from the conquering 
disciples of Mohammed. This was the great 
fact of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. They were the crowning glory of 
chivalry, and were an indispensable force in 
the moral progress of the world. 
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By this time the mind of the sages^ad been 
sufficiently awakened and disciplined to engage 
in science and art. Hence the new revelations 
of beauty by the Italian painters, who emu- 
lated the master pieces of Greece. 

In the fifteenth century came the art of 
printing, just in time to supply the general de- 
sire for knowledge created by the powerful 
agencies we have noticed. This century closed 
with the discovery of America, to afford room 
and liberty for the great development that was 
through all these ages being prepared. 

All the institutions we have noticed sunk 
into gross corruption, and the sixteenth cen- 
tury produced the " Peasant's Son" to lead a 
reform at once majestic and sublime. Luther, 
from the hovel of humility and toil, became 
the master-spirit of a stupendous regeneration. 
Not merely was Protestantism the work of his 
hands, but Catholicism itself has been enabled 
by him to march to the anthem of Progress. 

The sixteenth century was also the Eliza- 
bethan age, and especially the age of Shaks- 
peare. 

The seventeenth century is noted for its 
science, philosophy, literature, and *loquence. 
The material for universal education was large- 
ly accumulated. 

The eighteenth century would be almost 
silent in its activities were not its closing 
period distinguished for great progress in 
manufactures, and for the war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, that gave the continent to 
liberty, and to progress untrammeled by the 
clogs of older institutions. 

The work of bringing humanity up from 
savagism has been a tedious and a terrible 
struggle. It required the labor and changes of 
four thousand years to prepare for announcing 
the great doctrine of Charity and Universal 
Brotherhood. It required eighteen hundrfed 
years to bring the world into a moral condition 
favorable for the rapid realization of that doc- 
trine in its general practical blessings. 

The work of the nineteenth century in ma 
terial progress has been so great as to some- 
what eclipse its moral advancement, which is 
eminently creditable. What was our situation 
two-thirds of a century ago? The streets of 
our cities were lighted with oil, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States traveled on horseback 
from the Capitol to his home at Monticello. 
For the first quarter of the century the stage 
coach was the speediest and most agreeable 
mode of travel, though the steamboat was be- 
ginning to develop itself to some measure of 
speed and comfort. Now what do we see? 

One can make the transit of the ocean in a 
few days, cross the continent in six days, and 



every morning and evening read the news<if 
the day and hour of every part of the civilized 
world ! When civilization shall have gatkerd 
in the remaining portion of 1,300,000,00001 
people on the globe, one may go to the "uiicr^ 
most corner of the earth," and converse as ij 
face to face, with his friends at the antipodal 
We have only to fill up the distance between 
these great monuments to the genius, tht 
science and the enterprise of the ninetecntli 
century with the infinite improvements of le^ 
magnitude, though of great importance, in on 
der to realize the true picture of the age it 
which we live. 

As all epochs have had their xharactenstii 
impulses and institutions, which have tempo 
rarily dominated as controlling forces, so th< 
great results of this century have furnished in^ 
centives and roused human forces in harmonj 
with themselves. 

The spirit of the age is the spirit of the rail- 
way and the telegraph — the spirit of enterprise 
in material development. What else could Ix 
expected from such new and revolutionary 
agencies? 

Steam in the factory and steam on the water 
wrought a great revolution in human energy, 
but the railway and the telegraph have pro- 
duced a grand insurrection of human powers. 
Enterprise is the spirit of the age. So great 
are the triumphs of enterprise, that it seems to 
have almost become the god of this nether 
wo-ld. We are almost idolators, because hu- 
man nature has been unable to fully sanctify by 
genuine piety the development of its powen 
for material achievement. The Railway and 
the Telegraph must expend their power upon 
the human mind before man's other and higher 
faculties control his life. 

There is reason to believe that these incen- 
tives are now so fully expending themselves 
that the closing quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will be as remarkable for the love of truth 
and beauty, and all excellence, as this third 
quarter is notable for its material enterprise. As 
God in Nature works for all, the impending new 
epoch will reveal to the giants of enterprise 
the God in man that must also work for all. 
Enterprise is the outgrowth of liberty, and the 
extension of liberty is indispensable to the uni- 
versal dominion of enterprise. Hence we now 
behold all people aspiring to freedom and to 
knowledge. Italy has stepped forward. Ger- 
many has advanced. Spain is striding forward. 
England, free as she boasted herself, is agitated 
with the higher aspirations of her people. 

France has but gained a victory over the 
greatest of rulers, and thought is there much 
freer than it was. In the American Republic 
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Four millions of slaves — whose existence so 
long under the " created free and equal !" 
Declaraiion of Independence will forever ex- 
cite the astonishment of the world — have been 
iet at liberty. Our own country, therefore, 
bas had a work to do for freedom in the nine- 
teenth century, as well as all other nations. 
And yet in «* free America " slavery, though it 
died under the demand of enterprise for our 
Biacerial good, yet its death distinguished the 
ige by the most gigantic civil war that the 
world has ever known. 

Rapidly are all things preparing for the New 
Age — the age of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity — the true Christian trinity, the ideal of 
all the priests, apostles, and prophets of all na- 
tions and ages ot the past. — Cincinnati Times, 



PHILADELPHIA SUPERVISION. 



[The following able and timely Report of the Special 
Committee of the Board of School Controllers of Phila- 
•delphia, in reference to a Superintendent of Public 
Schools for that city, is, we believe, from the pen of 
Hon. H. C. Hickok, former State Superintendent of 
'Common Schools of Pennsylvania, and now a meinber 
of the Board of Controllers of Philadelphia. With such 
men to direct her school affairs, this great city should not 
long be a laggard upon the march. — £d.] 

2'o the Board of Controllers of Public Schools 
of the First School District of Pennsylvania, 
The Special Committee on the School Super- 

intendency, respectfully present the following 

Report : 

Organization and system are essential to the 
successful administration of Public School af- 
fairs; especially in a community so large as 
ours, and so rapidly growing. 

The proper organization of a Public School 
system, as understood and operated in this 
country, is so simple as to be self-evident. To 
state the case is to decide the policy. 

With most of the leading features of a well- 
arranged system of public instruction, our peo- 
ple are already familiar. School-buildings and 
furniture, teachers and text-books, they know 
to be indispensable. They understand the ne- 
cessity for grades in schools, from the Primary 
to the High School, in order to the proper 
classification of pupils and arrangement of 
studies, and the suitable division of labor among 
teachers. They recognize the propriety of 
Normal Schools for the due training of teachers 
for the Public Schools ; of a competent Board 
of Examiners to grant certificates; and of 
Teachers' Institutes for the improvement of 
teachers already in the field. And they are 
accustomed to the agency of Controllers and 
Directors in the general and local government 
of the system. Thus far we stand on com- 



mon ground, and are conscious of no material 
differences of opinion. 

But there is with us, one element yet want- 
ing to fill up the outline, and round out the full 
proportions of a symmetrical and complete 
school system. 

Next to its teaching force and means of sup. 
port, an indispensable requisite to the full suc- 
cess of any system of education, is the general 
supervision of the schools by experts in the art 
of teaching. This principle — the professiona 
supervision of schools — is everywhere alike 
applicable, in town and country, city and vil- 
lage; and furnishes the key to the revolution 
in the workings of Public School systems dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, throughout the north- 
ern half of the republic, especially in our large 
cities. It has also been the executive main- 
spring of educational efforts in the Southern 
States, since the close of the rebellion. 

Your Committee have not been able to dis- 
cover anything in the condition or prospects of 
the First School District, to make it an excep- 
tion to the universal rule. On the contrary, 
they are of the impression that a more inviting 
field for its beneficent agency cannot readily be 
found. 

The Committee on revision of Studies, al- 
luded to this subject, in their general report 
of March loth, 1868, and stated with great 
force and justness, that "no plan of general 
education, the success of which depends upon 
the conduct of others, however solicitous these 
may be in the performance of their duties, can 
be complete without a supervisory head. We 
mean, of one who, having the confidence and 
affection of the teachers, shall act in harmony 
with them, ready and watchful to discover de- 
ficiencies in the system, and to recommend to 
the consideration of the Board such improve- 
mcnts as his own experience and that of 
other cities may from time to time suggest. 
Thus we should be constantly advised by one 
who, thoroughly accomplished in his duties, 
would be enabled to direct his whole attention 
to the large field of instruction covered by the 
schools of the First School District of Penn- 
sylvania." 

If this timely admonition had been heeded, 
and a really competent School Superintendent 
placed in the field at the same time with our 
revised course of studies, nearly two years of 
lost time would, in the judgment of your Com- 
mittee, have been saved; our teachers have 
been less bewildered ; the Board relieved from 
perplexing embarrassments; and needed modi- 
fications ascertained and settled at a much ear- 
lier day. 

Your Committee do not propose to them* 
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selves any elaborate discussion of this subject 
in detail. It is too late in the day, in this 
remarkable era of educational light, activity 
and progress, for such a line of argument. It 
is no longer an open question. They point at 
once to the living, unansv^rcrable demonstra- 
tion furnished by New York City, with her 
corps of Superintendents ; Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukie, Cleveland, Buffalo, and a 
score ot other cities where this mode of super- 
vision is as much an established part of their 
school machinery, as fuel and furniture, text- 
books and teachers; and where the superiority 
of the results produced, vindicates, beyond all 
peradventure, the wisdom of the policy. 

What Congress would be in attempting to 
conduct a war without a general in the field ; 
the directors of our leading railway company 
without a general and division superintendents 
in immediate charge of their road ; or a ma- 
chine shop without a foreman ; the Board of 
Control practically is, without a skilled and 
efficient agent to supervise, and periodically re- 
port upon, the work of tuition in the schools. 

To legislate is one thing ; to administer, is 
another and a very different thing. The 
Board of Control is a legislative body mainly ; 
and in the nature of things it can never, either 
of itself or through any of its committees, 
reach, stimulate and mould the working life of 
our schools. What official and authentic in- 
formation has the Board to-day, of the condi- 
tion of the schools under its charge, or the 
fidelity with which the course of instruction, 
or any other prescribed regulations are carried 
out ? None ! Then ^vhy grope in the dark 
any longer? Why not place ourselves at once 
in the line of intelligently directed progress ? 

The principle under consideration, is already 
conceded in our own practice. We have a 
Superintendent of School Buildings and repairs, 
whose services are indispensable ; a Superin- 
tendent of Music, without which there could 
be no uniform system in that important, but 
long neglected branch of education ; and nine- 
tenths of our teachers, the assistants, have been 
for years under the nominal jurisdiction of 
their respective principals. Why not give 
supervision a more extended and serviceable 
application, in a direction more vitally impor- 
tant than any other ? 

The School Superintendent would be as 
useful to the Sectional Boards as to the Board of 
Control. Having to do mainly with the 
methods of instruction, and the appliances of 
the teaching art, there could jbe no conflict of 
jurisdiction, as his duties in this respect would 
cover ground they do not pretend to occupy. 



Their committees would accompany him on 
his school visitations at their pleasure ; and it 
is very desirable they should do so, in order to 
profit by any suggestions he may have to make, 
and to judge for themselves of the performance 
of his official duties. Scrupulously respecting 
their local jurisdiction and authority, and re- 
porting to them upon such matters, coming 
under his observation, as belong to them to 
regulate, a mutual good understanding, benefi- 
cial to the schools,, would soon be had, and 
more uniformly harmonious relations establish- 
ed between them and the Board of Control. 

The only objection worthy of considera- 
tion, is a sensitive apprehension on the part of 
teachers, that they may fall into bad hands. 
Here there should be no mistake. The duties 
to be performed, and the extent and peculiar 
condition of the field of labor, are such as to 
challenge and reward the best efforts of the 
best and ablest men in the ranks of the profes- 
sion. None others should be thought of. 

The incumbent of this important office 
should not only possess literary and scientific 
attainments equal to the position, and skill and 
experience in the art of teaching that should 
place him at the very head of his profession — 
coupled with energy of character and executive 
ability — but he should be devoted to the cause 
for its own sake ; and his known character for 
integrity ahd sound judgment, should be such 
as to inspire confidence and command respect, 
and win, through the influence of those quali- 
ties, the co-operation and support of the teach- 
ers with whom he would officially come in 
contact. No one should be selected whom the 
leading teachers of the city could justly regard 
as their inferior in professional skill and attain- 
ments ; or of whose disinterested motives, and 
judicial firmness, courtesy and impartiality, 
there could be any reasonable doubt. Anti- 
quated routine would be lamentably out of 
place in this connection, worse indeed than 
useless ; and a scheming trimmer, with per- 
sonal ends to serve, would simply be intolera- 
ble. 

Aside from this supposed danger, teachers 
have everything to hope, and nothing that they 
ought to fear, from the proposed supervision. 
Rightly administered, its inevitable tendency is 
to improve the schools, and elevate the stand- 
ing and protect the rights of teachers. The 
teaching profession should be, to a large ex- 
tent, in its own hands ; and nowhere is it bet- 
ter organized for mutual improvement, and the 
common defence of its interests, than where it 
is under the leadership of an accomplished and 
sympathizing official head, with whom its mem- 
bers can advise, and to whom they can appeal; 
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and around whom they can rally in cordial 
unity of sentiment and purpose. 

At this point a collateral subject forces itself 
upon the attention, and compels a passing no- 
tice. Before any educational machinery can 
be successfully operated, it must be properly 
adjusted, the parts fitted to each other, and 
each part limited to its appropriate functions. 
Otherwise there will be no system, and with- 
out system no success. The superintendency 
will not of itself supply defects in other parts 
of the organization, though it would eventuate 
in pointing them out. We have the elements 
of a very superior school system, but, loosely 
organized in their relations to each other ; and 
with antagonisms between grades, and jealous- 
ies between schools and sections as unseemly 
and unwise, as iEsop's fabled conflict for su- 
premacy between the members of the human 
body. This is partly owing to ambition and 
the instincts of self-preservation on the part of 
teachers, and partly to the want of harmony 
between the school authorities ; but the result 
is that each part of the system presents the neg- 
ative pole of the battery to every other part, 
and thus they repel instead of attracting each 
other and working in harmony. 

The First School District should be regarded 
as a unit ; and the School Boards and Sections, 
with the several grades of schools, as parts of 
one common whole, attaining their highest use- 
fulness in their proper relations to the general 
system — in exact proportion to the clearness 
with which their status is defined, and their fi- 
delity in confining themselves to their appro- 
priate jurisdiction. 

A Grammar School should be a Grammar 
School, no more, no less; and so of all the ic 
other grades, whether High, Normal or Pri- 
mary, and each be protected from encroach- 
ment or undue pressure from any other — with 
no more friction or difficulty in promotions 
from the Grammar Schools to the High School, 
than from a Primary to a Secondary, or a Sec- 
ondary to a Grammar School. In no other city 
but ours is there any. The examinations for 
promotion, all the way through to the High 
School, should also be under one uniform and 
impartial rule, applicable to all grades alike, 
justice is an element in school administrations 
that cannot prudently be overlooked or disre- 
garded. 

The High School should not be permitted 
to dominate the system, and oppress the Gram- 
mar Schools, in furtherance of its own supposed 
interests, as is said to have been the case in 
former years ; neither should the High School 
and the Girls' Normal School be cut off from 
their vital connection with the grades below 



them, as is the case under existing arbitrary 
regulations, which cripple th«m,. yet fail to 
"benefit the Grammar Schools. 

Nor is it correct to measure the value of our 
Public School system solely by special in- 
stances of talent amongst its graduates. That 
standard belongs to a past age when only the 
few were educated, and thus outshone the 
many. Our schools are established for the 
masses, the commonwealth of mind, rich and 
poor alike — for the common benefit and the 
common protection, regardless of the accidents 
of life — Grammar and High Schools for those 
who have the leisure and capacity to reach 
them ; Primaries and secondaries for those who, 
from whatever cause, can go no further ; and 
the system is to be judged, not by exceptional 
cases, as is claimed for it in some quarters, but 
by the pervading atmosphere of intelligence and 
moral culture which it diffuses throughout so- 
ciety. Its blessings fall upon the community, 
not in meteoric showers, but * like the dews of 
heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the freshness 
and beauty which they contribute to produce.' 

The proper adjustment of the broken rela- 
tions between the Grammar Schools and the 
two institutions next above them is a tempting 
subject for discussion here, but belongs to other 
committees, and we leave it, with the single 
ren^ark, that the promotion of pupils from one 
grade to another on any other ground than 
qualifications, would seem to be more curious 
jthan tenable. 

To return — the only legal obstacle to the 
appointment of a School Superintendent is the 
want of funds to meet the necessary expense. 
They cannot be had unless applied for ; and 
pduly asked for, it is incredible that the respect- 
ful and united appeal of this high board of ed- 
ucation, charged with the supreme responsibil- 
bility of public instruction in this second ci|y 
of the continent, should fall unheeded upon the 
ear of both City Councils and the Legislature. 
From one or the other we have the right to 
expect a favorable response, if they be duly 
advised of our wants in this regard. The ap- 
pointment of a Special Committee is therefore 
recommended to repiesent the Board of Con- 
trol before those bodies, and endeavor to pro- 
cure an appropriation for this purpose. 

It would be good policy and the truest econ- 
omy, to provide the Superintendent at the out- 
set, with two able assistants ; one for the Con- 
solidated Schools, most of which are in the ru- 
ral districts and should be kindly fostered ; and 
one to devote himself to the Primary Schools, 
whose importance is sometimes lost sight of, 
but cannot well be overestimated. The com- 
paratively slight additional expense would bear 
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no comparison to the resulting advantages 
of the proposed arrangement. New York 
City has five Assistant Superintendents, and 
work for all of them. We require only two 
under existing circumstances, but those we 
should have. It would be a labor of love with 
many teachers to perform this attractive aux- 
iliary service. 

This subject is, in every aspect, one of the 
most important that can occupy the attention 
of the Board. In legal parlance it is a 'con- 
dition precedent' to the much desired improve- 
ment in our schools. Our present presiding 
officer, and in former years Presidents Fletcher 
jind Shippen, made it a leading point in their 
annual reports. It presses home upon us now, 
with an ever-increasing urgency and force that 
will not be put off, but must become more im- 
portunate with every month's delay. 

There can be no better time than now to 
move in the matter; and some decisive action 
seems to be due to our schools, to the reputa- 
tion of the Board, and to an indulgent and for- 
bearing public that hoped much from the new 
Board of Control, and is still patiently await- 
ing the fulfilment of those hopes. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Henry C. Hickok, ClPn. 
Charles F. Abbot, 
Stephen H. Smith, • 
Pbila. Dec, 14, 1869. Commithe 

THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 



The action of the Board of Education of 
the city of Cincinnati, in excluding the Bible 
from the Public Schools of that city, has beei^ 
a subject of criticism, all over the country. 
The volume of public sentiment seems to be 
on the side of continuing Bible reading and 
condemnatory of the action of the board. 
The tew who have taken the side of those who 
favor the exclusion of the Bible, have been 
careful not to give any very cogent arguments 
in support of their position. If morality and 
virtue are to be commended, and that they 
should be all will admit, why should the 
source and standard of all moral and reli- 
gious truth — which is the Bible— be declared 
an improper book to be read in our Public 
Schools ? Mere intellectuality, and knowledge 
alone, cannot uphold a nation ; virtue alone can 
do that. Egypt, Rome and Greece, arc 
mlarcholy examples that art, science, litera- 
ture and enlightenment, while they may make 
a nation illustrious, can never save a people 
from disintegration, demoralization, decay and 
ruin. The Christian religion is based upon a 



principle which has thus far successfully re- 
sisted every attack made upon it, and it will 
continue to do so to the end of time. The 
Bible is the foundation upon which this prin- 
ciple rests, and to attempt to ostracise that 
book from the schools, or the public councils,, 
is a step in the wrong direction, which will u 
certainly be punished, and that severely, as the 
violation of the natural law produces pain. 
Has this people learned no lesson from the war 
just passed ? Was that not caused by our at- 
tempt to make slavery the supreme power on 
this Continent, and to pervert the Bible as 
justifying this accursed system ? In the end we 
were humbled to the dust; but we saw noway 
of deliverance, until we wrote upon our ban- 
ner, the glorious motto : " The oppressed shall 
go free in all our borders." Nor could we 
tranquilize the country, after the war bad 
ceased, until we resolved thai every man should 
be the equal of every other man before the 
law. And do we propose to invite another 
judgment from Heaven by declaring the Word 
of God an improper book to be read in onr 
schools ? We sincerely hope not. We arc no 
bigoted sectarists. We would not proscribe 
any man for conscience sake. We hold to en- 
tire freedom for every person upon questions 
of religious belief ; but we maintain that no 
man who believes in the existence of God, 
can or dare reject the Bible. The man who 
denies God, may be a citizen of this country 
by birthright, but he cannot become so by 
adoption ; nor can he fill any office, which re- 
quires that he should take an " oath of office,** 
nor serve upon a jury, nor give evidence in a 
Court of Justice. And it is meet that it should 
be so. The Bible, as it is now accepted, has 
received the approval of the most eminent 
scholars, and it has withstood the cavilings ot 
skeptics, and the criticisms of infidels as the 
rock rolls back the waves which dash against 
it. The Bible is the grand herald, proclaim- 
ing God to man. It is the only chart by which 
man can pilot his way through life, and escape 
the whirlpools which would drag him down 
to death. It is the magna charta of freedom* 
It is the "book of books;" and sad will be the 
day, which sees the Bible declared as of less 
consequence than the primer, the spelling book, 
and the dictionary. Let it be read everywhere, 
in the school, the public assembly, the legisla- 
tive hall, the forum, the workshop, the family. 
Let its golden precepts be practised, and every 
man shall feel that under the aegis of the gol 
den rule, — "Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you. do ye even so unto them" 
— that there shall be both liberty and safety.— 
True Democrat. 
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HOW TO SPOIL A SCHOOL AND DIS- 
GRACE A TEACHER. 

School Boards need not be concerned about 
getting teachers, till some persons out of em- 
ployment come and apply for situations ; and 
then they can have their choice, especially on 
the score of cheapness ; and if those whom 
they choose do not suit, they can discharge 
them and get others. Since teachers' wages 
are paid promptly, and in greenbacks, candi- 
dates will not be lacking. If any pupils do 
not like to go to school, or if any parents are 
dissatisfied, do not neglect your business to as- 
certain the cause. You will not dare to im- 
pute to the young hopefuls the charge of indo- 
lence, dislike for study and strict discipline, or 
any lack of appreciation of learning. But just 
conclude that there is something wrong, for 
which the only remedy is the dismissal of the 
teacher and the employment of another. If 
you are not able to prefer and sustain before 
the County or City Superintendent, such dis- 
tinct accusations against your teacher as will 
require his certificate to be annulled, you can 
easily spread the report that there is not a pupil 
that does not hate him, nor a parent that is 
not dissatisfied. If you cannot get him "turned 
out," make his situation so uncomfortable as 
to compel him to resign, and let public rumor 
take care of the rest. 

When any one feels aggrieved because his 
wishes are not gratified, he can retaliate by in- 
stigating mischief and insubordination among 
the pupils, for which the teacher will be held 
accountable. Then he may exhibit his saga- 
city by attributing it all to a disregard of his 
plans and notions. If your teacher be a new- 
comer among you, ascertain his religious creed 
and political views. Should these coincide with 
yours, he will • be all right ; but if his opin- 
ions arc at variance with yours, beware, or he 
may proselyte your children to his faith. 

Frequently challenge your teachers into de- 
bate, especially when you can get some ad- 
vantage over them ; send them puzzling ques- 
tions for solution, and pry into their private 
affairs and history ; then tell all that you dis- 
cover and conjecture, and give a chance to con- 
jecture still more. Never neglect your store, 
shop, or farm, or any home concerns, to visit 
)0ur school, but have your children to tell all 
about it in their own style. Always be pleased 
with their shrewd and witty narrations of cun- 
ning tricks at the teacher's expense. When 
they can evade his vigilance, you will have 
evidence of their growth in sagacity. The 
bearing of this gn the school and on their 
morals is a matter too profound for common 



I people to understand. Their advancement in 
I learning and interest in gaining knowledge need 
not concern you. If they do not like the 
school, blame the teacher. Never fail to in- 
form your children what teachers are bound 
to do, and what they have no right to do. If 
you fear that your teachers will punish too 
severely, or attempt to enforce regulations too 
strict, let them know that in that case they will 
hear from you, and you will have redress in 
some way. 

Frequently entertain your children with 
glowing accounts of your own schoolboy 
pranks and cunning peccadilloes ; they will 
readily understand whether you applaud or 
condemn them, and you may stir up their am- 
bition to be smart. The interio- arrangement 
of a school house need not concern you. It 
is not your house, and your children are there 
only a part of the time. Lastly, whatever 
about the school does not suit you, make it 
known, especially to the pupils. Think how 
you exhibit your sagacity when you direct at- 
tention to faults that nobody else can see. It 
in spite of all opposition, the school goes on 
peaceably, regard yourself completely outwit- 
ted. If anything displeases you, go and re- 
monstate with the teacher and have the pupils 
for witnesses. Never hesitate to tell publicly 
what in his methods and regulations you never 
saw or heard of before. — Pittsburg Gazette. 

CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 

One of the most difficult acquisitions by a 
pupil, as proved by the experience of many a 
teacher, is accuracy in punctuation. I do not 
remember ever having been taught a lesson on 
the subject during my school days, and although , 
we used, in college, a text-book containing 
rules respecting this part of an education, I am 
conscious of having derived more benefit from 
observing the usage of the best classical 
writers of language, than from all the formal 
rules I ever learned bearing on the topic. 

The large majority of scholars in our public 
schools, when writing compositions, do not 
and will not, stop to apply rules. Even the 
simplest directions for the position of capitals, 
taught in all our grammars, are very often ig- 
nored in face of actual knowledge of propriety 
in the case. Carelessness pushes such knowl- 
edge aside in practice, and the teacher is often 
surprised to find the written thoughts of a cor- 
rect theorist, whose recitations in grammatical 
rules are always' perfect, full of violations of 
those same directions. 

When I began to teach, I was accustomed 
to call the writer to my side, point out the 
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errors of his composition, and cotrect them as 
we proceeded. I soon found, however, that, 
while some pupils of quick apprehension and 
retentive memory were benefited by this 
method of procedure, more were likely to re- 
peat again and again the same faults in subse- 
quent exercises. I was therefore induced to 
contrive a plan whereby they should correct 
their own compositions — directing them by 
figures to a table of enumerated errors, which 
were printed and hung up in the school-room 
or given to each scholar. Then, on reading 
the composition, I marked in red ink the re- 
ferences to the table, over the faulty word, and 
enclosed in brackets where a whole sentence 
was defective. The numbers were carried to 
32. and the list embraced nearly all the errors 
into which young writers are prone to fall. 
Thus the pupil made his own corrections, and 
returned the exercise to me to see if it were 
correctly done, or set right any apprehensions. 

,The effect of this was charming, more pro- 
gress being made in one term by this method 
than during a year on the old system. I pre- 
sume other teachers have used something simi- 
lar, perhaps better, anM am induced to give 
my experience, in hopes of eliciting improve- 
ments thereon from wiser heads than mine. 

KEY FOR CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 

1. Bad Spelling. 

2. Bad Grammar. 

3. Omission of punctuation. 

4. Wrong punctuation. 

5. No point needed. 

6. Comma wanted — made thus - - , 

7. Semicolon " " " . - ; 

8. Colon " " " . . : 
0. Period " " "... 

^ 10. Exclamation point " - - | 

11. Interrogation " . - ? 

12. Caret wanted - - a 

13. Apostrophe " - - ' 

14. Quotation marks " - - 

15. Dash v^anted " - - — 

16. Parenthesis " - - (-) 

17. Hyphen " - - 
• 18. Quotation marks made wrongly. 

19. Word or words wanted. 

20. Capital letters needed. 

21. No capital, 

22. Omit word or phrase. 

23. Alter word or expression 
.74. Transpose words. 

25. Faulty structure of sentence. 

26. Wrong position of word. 

27. Incorrect in fact. 

28. Commence a new sentence. 

29. Should be set in for new paragraph. 

30. Illegible. 



31. Word wrongly divided. 

32. Word should not be divided. 

Note. — Fold in Bill shape, and endorse it with name 
and number. — Massachusetts Teacher, 

PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. I 



From the increase of private schools it is be- 
coming evident that the public are beginning to 
feel that the present system is nominally a fail- 
ure. The whole system needs a revision, by 
being placed under the government of a com- 
petent Superintendent, who shall have the 
courage to meet, for years, a storm of vituper- 
ation from old fogies with set notions, that the 
past is the best guide for the future, and that 
its highways are too venerable to be submitted 
to the engineering of Young America's leveler 
— intelligent progress. Professor Bache, on 
his taking charge of the High School, vainly 
endeavored to establish a more intelligent mode 
of education as approved in the best schools of 
Europe, but teachers looked upon his views as 
Utopian, spoke of them with ridicule, and 
kept on in the old line of memorizing and 
parrot recitations, without exercising either the 
judgment or the logical powers of the pupil. 
The result is shown in the increase of private 
schools, and the inferiority of minds produced 
from the public schools compared with the 
best shining lights of the country who gene- 
rally have received their preliminary education 
in country places with limited opportunities for 
study, but whose every act was necessarily an 
exercise of the judgment. 

Pbi/a. Morning Posi. 



TRUE INSPIRATION. 

** How do you know that the Bible is in- 
spired ?" asked a skeptic of an unlettered but 
earnest Christian woman. " Because it in- 
spires me, when I read it, with the divine 
aspect of every view and relation of life." "D 
I take up a book on botany," says a favorite 
author, it does not contain living plants, but 
only word-descriptions of them ; if I would 
see the plant itself, I must go out of the book 
to nature, where the plant is living. And the 
Bible contains only the word forms of truth. 
God does not live in a book. Faith, hope, 
joy, do not live in books." But as a book of 
botany suggests to the habitual student of it 
those observations in regard to the structure of 
plants, their order and arrangement, and the 
thoughts they are capable of inspiring' so docs 
the Bible teach us to read nature, and history, 
and the heart of man, not §nly in the Bible, 
but in every page of real life. It suggests 
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thoughts of the purposes of all the events 
that happen to us in this life, so that we read 
life quite differently when we believe its sys- 
tem of accounting for things and when we try 
to live as it directs. This inspiration of new 
faith, and hope, and joy in life, as it comes to 
us, is the best evidence of Bible truth. The 
best proof of a work on botany being true, and 
written by a man who had read the thoughts 
of the Creator, as manifested in the fields and 
woods, is, that when you close the book and 
walk anywhere among them, they teach you 
new truths, and fill you with new thoughts of 
the plans of creation. They give you, with a 
self-consistent view, the whole structure of 
this part of creation, so that new plants not 
mentioned in books have an interest for you ; 
in a word, they inspire you. So does the Bible 
inspire men with new, deeper, higher views of 
the purposes of life, so that they never can 
again look on life aa they once did. They 
have an inspired view of its whole end and 
purposes. The Book is the channel of a new 
inspiration. The early Church regarded ev- 
ery Christian as an inspired man ; not an in- 
fallible one, but so Inwardly enlightened that 
he looks on the world with new eyes; and as 
the geologist reads thousands of v^ars of the 
earth's record in a few inches gravel or 
sand or rock, lying one on top another — 
as the chemist reads laws of fore , and affini- 
ties, and combinations in the sir »lest efferves- 
cence or mixture — so the stude; of the Bible, 
amid all mis-translations, mist; t% of copyists 
and commentators, and other iiculties, reads 
that in the Bible that inspire/ nim with new 
views of all his purposes a/ life, making it 
part of an harmonious sy/ n related to all 
other life. 

The greatest change that is going on in the 
world at the present time is that from the let- 
ter to the spirit. It is the spirit of everything, 
both in literature and religion, that is inspired, 
and in that proportion inspires the recipient. 
Time was when committing to memory the 
largest amount of the words of a text-book 
was the test of scholarship ; long pages of 
grammars in an unknown tongue, especially in I 
Latin, were thus committed, and religious 
teaching was confined to the words of a cate- 
chism or so many verses of the Bible. Even 
the singing in the churches was confined to 

The Psalms of David," paraphrased in a 
most barbarous style. There are some sects 
who adhere to that literally to this day. Tt 
needed all the poetic grace, beauty, and re- 
ligious as well as poetic inspiration of young 
Isaac Walts, equally graceful in psalms and in 
hymns, to break down much of this old feel- 
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ing. Now poetry, science, art, and progress 
have led to a deeper, truer feeling of the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, lying in this inspiring, 
quickening power, awakening Bible experi- 
ences and thoughts in modern circumstances — 
an inspiration which lies not in the letter, 
which killeth, but in the spirit, which giveth 
life. 

The new movements of religious bodies all 
tend in this direction. Christianity, as it af- 
fects different classes and differently educated 
men, is showing itself out in new forms. The 
preaching in theaters in England by the laity — 
in this country so far by ministers, but without 
stiffness or parade — is one of them. There is 
a religion, and a testimony to its truth and new 
applications of it, belonging to every branch 
of life, art, and science. There is not a sci- 
ence, not a branch of learning conducted by a 
living, earnest, good man, but teaches him new 
applications of truth most needful to the world 
and the proper growth of society. The true 
and divine ideas thus brought out by a society 
of well-selected men would be most advanta- 
geous, and the place where they were incul- 
cated would soon be crowded with thoughtful 
hearers. — Public Ledger^ 

TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL DI- 
RECTORS. 

The School Department has set forth eight 
subjects, which, it is declared shall receive the 
attention of our system of education. Or- 
thography, reading, writing, written and men- 
tal arithmetic, geography, grammar and history. 
These then constitute the territory, the eminent 
domain of the schoolboy's research. Upon 
the face of it, and to the post-haste rider, it is 
quite a limited field of labor. Correct spelling, 
ready enunciation of words, ability to cite rules 
and do " sums," a knowledge of the locality of 
capes, islands, &c., keen discrimination in see- 
ing here a noun and there a verb, wonderful 
facility in giving the date of a world-wide 
event, and we have the scope of a common 
school education. We hope the picture is not 
I overdrawn. From careful observation we think 
it is not. Is this then the sum of what our 
children shall be taught? It is but the frames 
work, the outside furniture of the great heca- 
tomb of knowledge that lies beneath. The 
object of education, we have said is the de- 
velopment of mind. 

What then shall we teach ? Whatever will 
develop mind. Call it orthography, call it 
geography, call it what you will, anything that 
leaves the pupil stronger than it finds him, it is 
the duty of the Teacher to teach. He is to 
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impart knowledge Divide and subdivide as we 
may, with artificial distinctions, the boundless 
expanse of the empire of intellect, it is all one 
vast territory, yielding abundantly to the indus- 
trious husbandman. In the catalogue of studies 
we have given, there is but the outward form 
pointing to the inward substance. Book-teach- 
ing! the canker-worm to intellectual growth. 
Jt dwarfs every faculty, poisons the mind, and 
stops forever the process of independent inves- 
tigation. Keep the book out of sight. It is 
but the scene-shifter; let it occupy the back- 
ground. Bring forth into full view the subject- 
matter ; teach that. Tear out the title page. 
If your scholars would know of what the vol- 
ume treats, let them search for it in the body 
of the publication. Tell them a knowledge 
of the earth is geography, no matter where it is 
gleaned. Tell them grammar is to be learned 
from anything that has words in it. We want 
less mechanics in teaching. Hundreds of chil- 
dren are memorizing books with no thoughts 
of the substantial meaning of the. words they 
lisp. Thejj are asking for a fish, and are given 
a stone. We have to learn over again that 
there is no royal road to knowledge. It is no 
pic-nic excursion. We must delve and dig, 
esteeming difficulties as the Fejee Islander es- 
teems his adversary when slain ; believing that 
the strength of the opposing force, when con- 
quered, enters into ourselves. 

What child, if asked, will not tell you that 
a word is the sign of an idea ? What child, if 
asked, will be able to tell you what an idea is? 
much the more important item of knowledge. 
Throw away your books then. Impart knowl- 
edge. That Teacher who does not know 
enough about his subject to teach it without the 
book in his hand, does not know enough to 
teach It at all. Books are for children. And 
as it is said, even to them they are but helps. 
Are teachers substitutes, mere shadows ? What 
else is that instructor who allows an author, 
and that too often a mean one, to put questions 
into his mouth, and tune his ear to a favorite 
answer? We often complain that salaries are 
too low. Can any salary be too low for such 
a farce as this? It is no fanciful creation. 
We have seen such ignoble sights. When 
Martin Luther placed the Teacher side by side 
with the Minister, it was not such a laggard 
whom he chose to ensign the profession. There 
are ten thousand pearls of precious knowledge 
not to be found along the shores narrow and 
confined of this too much limited sea, which 
may yet be picked up by the young traveler 
as he dives to the bottom of the ocean's depths. 

Let every Teacher institute in his school, 
what we may, for want of a better name, call 
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classes for general information. And with these 
classes let him move out beyond the limited 
sphere in which he is accustomed to teach. 
What is taught in this way will be remembered 
much longer than what is read in books. Wc 
are acquainted with schools in which this plan 
is put into most successful operation. What is 
gathered in other ways may be here dissected, 
and the simple philosophy of all knowledge 
thoroughly understood. In a general informa- 
tion class, children will ask a thousand ques- 
tions, that else would never occur to them as 
appertaining to an education. We want to 
wake up mind. Do away with categorical 
recitations. Create a familiarity, which at the 
same time that it draws out the faculties, does 
not impair the order of the school. If we 
would have thinking men and women, we must 
not allow the machinery of the mind to rust 
in youth. Mechanical recitations are an irjury 
rather than an advantage. The great object 
seems to be the cultivation of the memory. 
Nothing that is not understood will be 
retained in the mind for any practical purpose. 
The path of learning is really a pleasant road. 
Why then such a disgust for study ? It is the 
natural result of a wrong system of teaching. 
We must follow out the order of nature. 
Children do not love to go to school because 
they have not been led into the hidden de- 
lights which the pursuit after knowledge affords. 
Scores of teachers have no comprehension, ap- 
parently, of this method of presenting a sub- 
ject to their pupils." 

One very significant natural law for impart- 
ing instruction is, that we shall reach the un- 
known by means of the known. A single 
fact obtained in this way will have much more 
than its intrinsic worth attached to it. The 
reasoning by induction employed in this method 
of instruction trains the mental powers for the 
investigation of the most complex subjects. 
We know, for example, by personal observa- 
tion, that three or four arithmetical examples 
may be solved by a stated rule; we conclude 
from this that all problems of the same kind, 
wherever we meet them, may be performed in 
the same manner. Now the benefit thus derived 
is not so great in consideration of the facility 
with which it enables us to master arithmetic, 
as it is in consequence of the habit of correct 
thinking which we thereby acquire; carrying 
it with us into all our employments within or 
without the school-room. But perhaps the 
greatest, and the greatest because the most com- 
mon error, is to be found in the violation of 
that principle that we shall go from the simple 
to the complex; which is the sum of synthesis. 
True it is that most educational works are con- 
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structed with a regard to this law of teaching. 
It will not, however, in all cases be found 
policy to pursue strictly the plan of the author. 
His book is shaped after the manner of his own 
ideas of the natural order of his subject. These 
may be correct. If on the other hand they are 
erroneous, confusion will ensue the close fol- 
lowing up of the order of the text-book. In 
every case it is the subject matter of the study I 
we are after, not the particular doctrines of 
a single individual. We would in no way j 
detract from the high esteem to which many 
well-deserving educational composers are en- 
titled. It is Boswellism we are laboring to 
overcome. When we come to view separately 
some of the common English branches, we 
hope to show clearly the importance of the 
last cited rule of the science of teaching. We 
say science ; for it is no less a science than an 
art; and as such it may have its principles 
drawn out into a system, both capable and 
worthy of professional study. 

Another matter of weight in this place is, the 
necessity of keeping to the course of reasoning 
with which we start out. This is true of 
everything we teach. We may, according to 
the nature of our subject, and that we are to 
know by careful attention on our own part, 
begin with induction or synthesis, deduction or 
analysis ; but whichever we adopt at the 
start, to it we must adhere so long as we con- 
tinue our investigations upon the same subject, 
or same distinct part of a subject. No person 
is under the necessity of such an intimate ac- 
quaintance with synthesis, analysis, and induc- 
tion as the Teacher. He must and does use 
them every day. That he does not know 
when he is teaching by induction, or otherwise, 
is no assurance that he is not using some one 
of these methods. We are apt to look upon 
them as terms in logic with which we have 
nothing to do in the school-room. The truth 
is, they are, or at least ought to be, used 
in the school-room more than in any other 
place. If we wish to reach the human mind, 
we must use these avenues of access. Take 
the subject of mental arithmetic. It is logical 
transaction from beginning to end. Logic is 
no high wrought emanation of great minds; it 
is the untrammeled flow of thoughts whose 
ebb and flood is guarded by the levees of 
reason. We have no need to teach our chil- 
dren logic. In truth logic can not be taught. 
All we wish is to open up the avenues to the 
mind, and give mould and proper direction to 
the intellect. Let nature's law of mental cul- 
ture be obeyed, and we will have all the ele- 
ments of the man, hastening to a full growth 
in the eager school-boy who now for the first 



time feels that he loves study. And so shall 
our method of teaching itself become a Teacher. 
— iS. T, Kirk, Co. Supt, in Doylestown Democrats 

THE EYESIGHT AND MICROSCOPE. 

I have lately heard of several cases of per- 
sons purchasing microscopes, and soon becom- 
ing afraid to use them, lest they should perma* 
nently injure their sight. Now, if the instru- 
ments they used were of even moderate merit, the 
fault of not seeing objects comfortably lay entire- 
ly with themselves. It often happens that a be- 
ginner with a microscope operates chiefly with 
transparent objects, and floods the field with 
excess of light. Any of the paraflin lamps 
in ordinary use for microscopical purposes, give 
an immense deal more light than is wanted to 
exhibit any ordinary objects properly, either 
by transmitted or reflected illumination, and 
when this light is concentrated by a bull's-eye* 
and reflected by the stage mirror in full blaze, it 
is by no means wonderful that the eye is speedily 
fatigued. A few objects may be advantageously 
shown under brilliant illumination, for the dis- 
play of remarkable beauty in the variety of 
colors they present. The wing case of the 
diamond beetle and the iridescent minerals 
belong to this class, and they should be viewed 
as we look at flashing fireworks, or the lustre 
of jewels, for a brief space only, and not in a 
prolonged stare. As soon as it is desired to 
make out details of their structures, the light 
should be reduced to a moderate pitch. 

There are microscopic difficulties which in- 
volve prolonged effort to decipher obscure 
markings, or indications, with which beginners 
should have nothing to do, and which experi- 
enced microscopists must cautiously deal with, 
if they value their own natural optical apparatus. 
Men who will sit up night after night, poring 
for hours over vexatious diatoms, have no right 
to complain of the microscope if they experi- 
ence a deterioration of vision. Had they 
spent the same time in attempting to read very 
small print in a strong blaze, they would have 
been equally successful in wearying their visual 
organs. Such practices are an abuse of the eye, 
to which, no doubt, a penalty is attached. 

The perfection of microscope work consists 
in its imitation of natural vision. The instru- 
ment should extend the range of action of the eye 
upon small objects ; but should not— except for 
brief purposes of display — materially alter its 
character. Now, the first thing to be attended 
to is to keep both eyes open, whether the mi- 
croscope be used for single or binocular vision. 
It is unnatural for two-eyed people to shut one 
eye, and then make a prolonged observation. 
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There are occasions on which it is very desi- 
rable to shut one eye for a few moments, as in 
taking an accurate aim with a rifle, but with 
the microscope, or telescope, all that is neces- 
sary is to acquire the habit of paying attention 
to the impresssions made upon the eye which 
looks through the instrument, and to disiegard 
what the other may see. Some people have 
no difficulty in so doing, while others can only 
succeed if assisted by a little contrivance which 
many observers have long employed. I mean 
a shade covered with black cotton velvet, of 
which several forms have been devised. The 
simplest, which I have used for many years, 
is made of a piece of thin cardboard about as 
big as a small quarto page, covered with black 
•cotton velvet, and pierced with a hole through 
which the tube of the microscope, just below 
the eye-piece, is introduced. I have found that 
every one upon whom I have experimented, 
and who felt it difficult to keep both eyes open, 
and only look with one, could easily accom- 
plish it by this means. There js no doubt 
that the eyes suffer considerably from the com- 
mon practice of closing one, while looking 
through a microscope, or telescope, for any 
length of time, with the other, and it is, there- 
fore, well worth while to acquire the more pru- 
dent habit I have described. 

It is much more common for persons to in- 
jure their sight by the misuse of transmitted 
light with transparent objects, than for them 
to experience inconvenience from any excess 
of reflected illumination ; and this results not 
so much from any greater facility in the exhi- 
bition of objects by the last-named method, as 
from its being one less frequently employed in 
connection with lamps. The reflected illumi- 
nation obtainable in open daylight, out of the 
direct sun, is never too strong, and is well 
ad aptcd to objects of considerable size. To 
sec smallar opaque objects clearly and comfort- 
ably several contrivances are advantageous. 
Lieberkuhns "have lately been neglected by 
many observers to an unreasonable extent. 
For low powers, a silver-side reflector, mounted 
on a brass stand with universal motions, is ex- 
tremely handy. Messrs. Beck made an admi- 
rable parabolic reflector to fit to a i 1-2 or 2-3 
objective, and furnished with a movable arm 
which brings a flat mirror into such a position 
that the illumination is instantly changed from 
slanting to nearly vertical, which enables some 
surface markings — on metals, etc., — to be made 
out with great distinctness. 

While an object is indistinct, the observer 
should avoid paying much attention to it. He 
should simply watch the changes he can effect 
in attempts to show it properly, and reserve 



steady examination until all the adjustments are 
in order. Few persons are aware how mQch 
the eye is under control of the mental faculty 
of attention, and what advantages they may 
gain by acquiring the habits recommended in 
the preceding remarks. — The Student. 

The next transit of Venus will take place in 
1874, and again in 191 2. The last one, 
which gave us the data for the distance of the 
sun, happened in 1769. The English Gov- 
ernment and the Astronomical Society are al- 
ready preparing for this event. Expeditions 
will probably be sent from England to the 
Antarctic Continent, to Alexandria in Egypt, 
to Madagascar, and to Mauritius, and perhaps 
the Isle of Bourbon. The Continental gov- 
ernments will, no doubt, do what they can. 
We have not heard what is proposed in our 
own country. It is desirable that observations 
be made from points as far apart as possible, 
and from a sufficient number ; so that, if clouds 
or fog should prevent observation from being 
made at one station, there may be others be- 
tween which comparisons can be made. The 
expedition to the Antarctic Continent would 
require a residence there of nearly a year, as it 
is inaccessible near the time of the transit. 
There is little doubt that the observations made 
in 1769 were hardly accurate, and that an error 
of 4,000,000 miles has thus crept into the com- 
monly received distance of the sun. This dis- 
tance is the unit of all celestial measurements. 



Be Kind to Each Other. — A little boy and 
girl, each probably five years old, were by the 
roadside. The boy became angry at some- 
thing, and struck his playmate a sharp blow on 
the cheek, whereupon she sat down and began 
to cry most piteously. The boy stood looking 
on for a minute, and then said : 

" I didn't mean to hurt you Katie ; I am 
sorry, " 

The little rosy face brightened insuntly. 
The sobs were hushed, and she said : 

Well, if you are sorry, it don't hurt. " 

Pleasant Homes. — I would be glad to see 
more parents understand that when they spend 
money judiciously to improve and adorn the 
house, and the ground around it, they are, in 
fact, paying their children a premium to stay at 
home as much as possible to enjoy it ; but, that 
when they spend money unnecessarily in fine 
clothing and jewelry for their children, they 
are paying them a premium to get them to stay 
away from home — that is, in those places where 
they can attract the most attention and make 
the most display. 
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« OUR YOUNG FOLKS." 



Er&atum. — Bj some accident, the price at which this 
well-known periodical is furnished for use in schools Wiis 
incorrectly given, in our last issue, at one dollar per year. 
It should have been one dollar and fifty cents, which is at 
the lowest club rates. No word of ours is needed here in 
commendation of this admirable magazine whether for 
the family or the school-room. 



COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 



This nostrum of the arbitrary governments 
of Europe to secure their own existence, by 
compelling the youth to learn loyalty as well 
as the state religion in their schools, and this 
plausibly expedient but essentially unrepubli- 
can means of improving society amongst us, — 
has again broken out; and, to our astonishment, 
in the steady city of Philadelphia ; and that, 
too, with a vengeance. Not taking the trouble 
to investigate the subject in all its bearings — 
either as to our free system of government, the 
relation of our school system to private and 
parental rights, the wants of their own city 
and its means for public instruction, or those 
details of a law on the subject which a wise 
foresight would require — if indeed it be 
possible to frame any compulsory law which 
shall affect the object which we more than 
question, — the School Controllers of the First 
District, at their meeting on the 8th ult., 
gravely received a report containing the fol- 
lowing startling passage: ''Your committee 
are of opinion that a Law should be enacted, 
requiring all parents and guardians to send the 
children under their charge to a public school, 
for a period of at least six months in the 
year." 

A minority report, against compulsion, was 
also ofiered ; but a motion being made, that the 
majority report be recommitted, with instruc- 
tions that the committee draft an act embody- 
ing the ideas expressed in their report, that 
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motion prevailed and the report was thereby 
adopted. 

When will men learn as much wisdom in 
the management of public affairs, as in the 
control of their own business or their own 
personal relations ? Education is a good thing, 
but Christianity is better. Yet which of those 
controllers would submit to a law, were it 
constitutional, to compel him to be of some 
religion which the majority might prefer, or 
even compelling him to be a professing Chris- 
tian at all ? Temperance is a good thing, yet 
who would submit to domiciliary visits to see 
whether or not he were bringing up his chil- 
dren on strict temperance principles ? Cursing 
and swearing are bad things, yet who would 
submit — stop, we are going too fast. We have 
laws against profanity; but who regards them? 
And ye rabid reformers, learn therefrom, and 
beware in time, as surely as ye violate every 
right, parental and personal, and every 
principle of republican liberty, by attempting 
to take the child from the fireside, and force 
him, by police or by penalty, it matters not 
which, into school, so surely will ye not only 
have disgraced the statute book by the corrupt- 
ing influence of another dead law ; but ye will 
have inflicted a deadly stab at the common 
school system itself. Can ye ilot read the 
signs of the times? Do ye not perceive the 
strides, now so long and so fast, encouraged, 
too, by sensational demagogues, towards the 
disruption of the system in the very name of 
religion and conscience ? Or, is it your pur- 
pose, in the guise of friendship, to aid and 
comfort the enemy ? 

As a fitting commentary on the empty plati- 
tudes and mouthing public spirit of the whole 
report, we add the following home-thrust, from 
a city paper, by one who must have read both 
reports — we having seen only that of the 
majority: 

In Mr. Hickok's minority report on com^ 
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pulsory education to the Board of Control, 
the point pressed was its impracticability un- 
der existing circumstances. Four thousand 
children are now awaiting admission to the 
public schools because they cannot be accom- 
modated. This being the case, the question 
arises — how will it be possible to compel the 
attendance of an additional 25,000? Certainly 
a question entirely pertinent to the proposi- 
tion. — Pbila. "Daf of Feb, 10, 1870. 

SOLDIERS' ORPHANS. 



We have received and examined, with un- 
abated interest and pleasure, the Annual Report 
of Col. Geo. F. McFarland, Superintendent 
of Soldiers' Orphans, for the year ending May 
31, 1869. This great work of gratitude, as 
well as of beneficence on the part of the State, 
is producing, quietly but substantially, a result 
of which the present takes little note, but which 
will tell with incaculable eflcct both on the 
near and remote future. 

It appears there were in all the schools on 
the 31st of May, 1869, three thousand six 
hundred and thirty-one children, and that five 
hundred and eighteen were discharged in the 
year preceding that date, on arrival at the age 
of 16, the period when the law restores them 
to their relatives, or sends them forth to make 
their way in the world, on the supposition 
that their education and industrial culture in 
the schools then enables them so to do. Suppos- 
ing that this rate of discharge will, on the aver- 
age, continue for ten years, before the schools 
shall have closed on the discharge of the last 
orphan, we have the number of, say six thou- 
sand, as the total that will have been thus cared 
for by the State. This about agrees with the 
more exact statistics of the report; but, if to 
this be added the number of those discharged 
on application of relatives, and in other ways, 
before reaching the age of 16, probably the 
total will not be far from ten thousand. 

Now, if the- reader will estimate for him- 
self, the injury to the Commonwealth which 
would have been inflicted by this number of 
youth growing up to maturity, or even half of 
it, in ignorance and v^ant, and probably in \ 
hostility to law, order and morality, and gradu- 
ating, at the age of twenty -one, apt scholars of 
the numerous schools of vice and idleness ever 
open to unprotected childhood and youth, and 
then turn and contemplate their condition and 
prospects on leaving the blessed orphan schools, 
he will, to some small exient, realize the 
amount of evil in the near future from which 
these schools have protected the community, 
and the amount of good thereby conferred. 



But when he carries this calculation forward 
into the long future, and thinks of these orphans 
as heads of families and members of society, 
disseminating and transmitting through unboTX! 
generations, the blessing of the culture, — ^moral, 
intellectual, and physical of these schools,— 
the arithmetic of even the wildest calculator 
will fail to measure the benefit to society. 

And yet this is only the comparatively narrow 
and selfish view presented to the social sta- 
tistician. It is only when to this is added tbs 
amount of personal and domestic happiness put 
within the reach of these children of the State 
and that of their innumerable descendants by 
their education, and of eternal happiness ren- 
dered more probable by their early training "in 
the way they should go," — that something like 
a full view of the value of the soldiers' orphan 
schools is attained. 

It seems that the average cost of these 
orphans to the State, including all outlays, is 
8137.97 each; and that the total expense of 
all the schools and of the department for their 
management was, last year, 8500,971.62. 

It also appears that the sum of $534*500 
will be needed to defray the expenses of the 
schools during the current year, — that is, till 
May 31, 1870. Of course there will be no 
hesitation in making this appropriation. A 
system which has approved itself so efficient, 
and an object so worthy, need no advocates 
except their own good works and the merits of 
the beneficiaries. 



FREQUENT CHANGES OF TEXT- 
BOOKS. 

The following article from the last January 
number of "The Booksellers* Guide,'* published 
in New York, by the American News Com- 
pany, is so fall of truth, and so much to the 
point, that no doubt it has been carefully read 
by, and, it is hoped, will produce the desired 
effect upon the rival publishers and agents to 
whom it is specially addressed. But in order 
to help along the good work, we now present 
it to Directors and Teachers, and to County 
Superintendents, that they also may give it a 
helping hand. After perusing it here, the 
reader will find some reasons added by ourselves 
why the school authorities should act in the 
matter; for he will perceive that the article 
only regards the question from the point of 
view presented to the publisher: 

"In the last number of the Guide we re- 
printed from the Brooklyn Eagle the list of 
school-books adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion of that city, and the prices at which the 
books were furnished by the publishers. 7 hese 
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prices were about one-ihird of those at which 
the books are regularly sold. They were fur- 
nished at the reduced prices to influence the 
Board of Education of Brooklyn to adopt them 
over other books that were offered, and thereby 
to secure their introduction into the schools. 

" This case is only one example of what is 
being xione all over the country by the agents 
of the school-book houses. The prices of the 
books sold to Brooklyn, although much less 
than first-cost, are better than are obtained in 
the majority of cases of what is called " first 
i ntroduction," Introduction is usually effected 
by exchanging new books for the old ones in 
use. The house whose books are thus thrown 
out naturally seeks the first opportunity in any 
quarter to exchange its books for those of its 
rival. 

**The introduction of school-books has be- 
come a source of bribery and corruption, 
which is paralleled only in the municipal poli- 
tics of our largest city. Boards of Education 
are completely demoralized. Cases are known 
of exchanges of books being made in some 
cities as often as once a year. We shall not 
refer to the damaging effect of such changes 
upon the progress of education. Pupils are 
little more than made acquainted with the rud- 
iments of a study as presented in a text-book, 
and prepared to follow out the method of the 
author, when, lo! another text-book is put into 
his hands, and he is compelled to discard the 
old and take up a new system. But a few 
changes of this kind are required to muddle the 
clearest intelligence. 

"It is because of its effect upon the trade that 
we desire to protest against this system of brib- 
ery, and the damaging reduction of prices all 
over the country. In the first place, it causes 
a direct loss to publishers ; and, secondly, it 
ruins the business in school-books of the local 
booksellers. 

"It is estimated that the loss caused to pub- 
lishers by this unscrupulous and corrupt compe- 
tition annually amounts to over five hundred 
thousand dollars. Nothing is really gained by 
this wasteful expenditure, as the same books 
would be sold in about the same proportion if 
it was entirely discontinued. What is gained 
in one place by unfair means is lost in another 
by the same means. Whether publishers con- 
fine themselves to fair methods or foul, as the 
same agencies are open to all, the effects will 
in general be about equal. If this vast sum 
were saved to be employed in legitimate chan- 
nels, better prices could be paid to authors and 
belter work obtained, more could be spent upon 
the mechanical execution of the books, they 
could be offered lower, and, lastly, publishers 



would realize more money and their business 
would rest upon a securer basis. 

" But the greatest injury is done to the local 
booksellers who sell the larger portion of the 
books. By publishers offering their books 
through periodical traveling agents at one- half 
the retail prices, the trade of the booksellers is 
not only taken out of their hands at particular 
times, but their customers are dissatisfied to pay 
the regular retail prices at any time. This 
has become such a source of dissatisfaction that 
we almost wonder at retail booksellers underr 
taking to supply school-books at all. They 
might compel publishers to deal directly in all 
cases with the schools, and we doubt if the 
ruinous prices would, if this were done, be 
long continued. 

" We advise some honorable combination 
among the leading houses to put an end to this 
great and growing evil, which is subversive not 
only of educational progress but of commercial 
integrity. Such a combination is possible, and 
such penalties might be assessed against offend- 
ers, by mutual consent, as would redeem the 
business from its present repulsive aspect." 

Viewed from the school side, — that of pu- 
pils, parents, teachers, and directors, — these 
unnecessary changes in text-books constitute 
one of the worst abuses of our system ; and 
they should cease. In this respect, probably, 
there should be a modification of the school 
law. Change oftener than once in each year, 
ana that only to take place before the opening 
of the schools, is now prohibited. Perhaps if 
the prohibition of change were extended to 
three years, it would be better, with power to 
introduce, annually, books required for new 
studies in the school, and also, but only by 
unanimous vote of the Directors, to displace 
any book that had failed to give satisfaction 
and to substitute another. This would seem 
to promise success in the effort to prevent un- 
necessary, yet to retain power to make neces- 
sary, changes in the text-books. 

The effect of unnecessary change is injurious 
to all alike — the pupil, the teacher, and the 
parent — and constitutes one of the most loudly 
complained of grievances in the administration 
of the system. 

The pupil is disheartened and retarded in 
his progress by it. The chief use of a text- 
book is to impress on the-pupil's mind, through 
his eye and memory, the plan and main divi- 
sions of the subject or science it treats of, and 
imprint upon it in the same way and verbatim 
the leading definitions. Now, though every 
set of truths which make up the body of a 
science are essentially the same, however dif- 
ferently arranged in order or expressed in 
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words, yet, it seems to be the distinguishing 
feature and main effort of each text-book to 
differ from all others in these merely formal 
and non-essential particulars. In fact, it is this 
very difference which, in nine cases out of ten, 
forms the whole of the author's claim to im- 
provement, or, as it in most cases merely is, to 
novelty. And thus, by a change in his book 
of this kind, the pupil is put to the useless anci 
disheartening and retarding drudgery of learn- 
ing a new set of terms, another series of defini- 
tions, and a different distribution of parts, for 
prrecisely the same science — the same body of 
knowledge — which he had, perhaps, well nigh 
mastered in his old book and its method. And 
let it also be borne in mind that the new book 
cannot be put into his hands to be opened at, 
and studied from, the same part he had reached 
in the old ; not only because the new and the 
old entirely differ in their arrangement and 
parts, but because to comprehend the new and 
to derive from it those promised advantages, 
the securing of which effected its adoption, it 
must be studied and realized as a whole — that 
is, from the beginning. Of course, new edi- 
tions of books, already in use, are excepted 
from these remarks; but then the value of new 
editions over old is generally so trifling as to 
only justify their substitution when new books 
arc needed by new classes in the study. In 
such cases they should always, and in no 
others, be put into the hands of the pupils. 

How and why the teacher, who is properly 
qualified for his work,should be very solicitous for 
a change of text-books, except to keep up with 
the advances of the science or branch involved 
in each of them, we never could comprehend. 
In the case of spellers, and readers, and arith- 
metics, and even of geographies, and grammars, 
and histories, as mere text-books, he ought to 
know that he, and not the book, is to be the 
light and source of information in the school ; 
and that even omissions from, or obscurities in, 
the book, only afford him better opportunities 
for impressing useful and permanent knowledge, 
than if the same subject matter of instruction 
occur in the ordinary course of book recita- 
tion. Human nature is a queer thing. That 
which we meet in the daily routine duty makes 
less impression and is sooner forgotten than 
those exceptional events whose very occur- 
rence out of the ordinary course, shocks us, 
as it were, into attention, and compels that de- 
gree of mental action which is not likely to 
pass off, without leaving its mark upon what we 
call the memory. Hence, if the teacher sup- 
ply an omission, explain an obscurity, or 
correct an error in the book, this very act of 
his will make a surer impression than if this 



part of the text had been originally correct 
and accepted without question. And why? 
The reasons are as natural and as sound as 
those which make constant, able, and thoroogk 
oral, personal instruction to be superior to the 
unassisted conning of the book. 

In the first place, the teacher will 
I naturally put more of earnestness and effort 
j into this act of instruction, than into the mere 
' hearing of a recitation, and, for his own 
I opinion's sake, will endeavor to convince as 
I well as to inform. Being thus convinced, the 
pupil will acquire an increased degree of re- 
spect for, and confidence in his teacher. Find- 
ing, also, that even the text-book may not be 
perfect, or may even contain an occasional 
error, he will thereafter use it with that greater 
degree of scrutiny, which, compelling as it 
must, more attention to the text, will thereby 
render him a more thorough, and a better stu- 
dent ; and, finally, the dissipation of this fatal 
error of slavish dependence on the book, will 
I be one more step towards the restoration of 
the true place of the teacher in the school and 
I in the estimation of his pupils ; and that is, 
above the text-book. 

To avoid being misunderstood, these remarks 
must be limited in two respects : They do not 
apply to incompetent teachers, except to say, 
that generally one book is as good as another in 
such hands ; and that, therefore, changes of 
books recommended by them are generally a 
mere waste of money. In such cases that is not 
the change most needed. Neither do they 
apply to text books radically wrong, either in 
science or morals ; for the reason that few, if 
any such, are now extant. The difficulty, — 
so much have school-books been improved in the 
past twenty years,-is not in the choice between 
the bad and the good, but between the good 
and the better, — the good being generally good 
enough for the present, and the better only to 
be introduced as the progress of the school and 
the classes shall demand. 

As to parents, this unnecessary changing of 
text books is to them one of the most annoying 
of the smaller evils of the day ; and now that 
the number of studies is so largely and (as some 
of us think) so needlessly increased in the lower 
schools, it is a heavy and a needless tax upon 
their purses, beside being most injurious in its 
efitjcrs upon the common school cause. In our 
own long and somewhat varied connection \« ith 
the schools, this has been felt in every official 
relation, to be one of the most hurtful, because 
unjustifiable, practices of the authorities. Pa- 
rents have rightfully complained of it from 
the beginning, do still protest against it, and, 
we hope, will oppose it till terminated. It is 
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even more hurtful ro the system itself* than it is 
to the progress of the children or the pecuniary 
interests of the parents. It comes home to the 
practical commons-ense of the whole commu- 
nity ; and acting injuriously upon that common 
sense^ it reacts with redoubled injury upon the 
reputation and interests of the schools. And 
all for what ? Why, in most cases, cither to 
liclp an incompetent teacher out of a difficulty 
from which nothing can possibly retrieve him, 
except more professional skill and knowledge ; 
or, to promote the supposed interests of some 
publisher, acting through a set of adroit book 
agents. 

Finally, a word to directors : Never listen 
to a book agent who tries to inform and per- 
suade you that the text books of the district 
are bad or defective. Of course all except 
those which he sells, are, in the light of his 
interests, only fit to be put out of the schools, 
that his may go in. Be content with those in 
use, till your teachers unite in asking a change, 
and then only grant it when the most compe- 
tent to judge amongst them unite to certify that 
it is necessary and that they will introduce it 
ip-adually. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The college year of 1870 is now opening, 
(Feb. 14), with good prospects. All except 
four of the old students have retuined or will 
return ; and of these four three did not expect to 
stay another year, when they entered, or were 
prevented from coming back by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. But already this loss is more than 
doubly made up, and in a week or two, the ap- 
pearance now is, that the roll will show at 
least as many names of students, in actual atten- 
dance at the beginning of this term, as were on 
the list during the whole of last year; and also 
that the catalogue of 1871 will contain a list of 
100 on the roll during the year 1870. This, 
though not high is solid ground, and will serve 
as a sure starting point to a full college, and 
full success in the course of the next two years. 
It will also put the treasury in a condition to 
commence paying off, at the close of the cur- 
rent year, the embarrassing debt, with which 
past want of patronage and improvidence en- 
tailed upon it, and which has formed so serious 
an obstacle in the the upward career of the in- 
stitution. 

Turning from the trials of the past critical 
and difficult, though decidedly successful year, 
it is pleasant in analysing the causes of that im- 
provement in public confidence, which is now 
so obvious, to discover them to be alike credi- 
uble to the institution itself, and to the noble 



I band of young men, who with it have weathered 
I the storm of 1869; and also that the same 
causes, merely by their growth and continu- 
ance, must ensure ultimate and not distant full 
success. These are. 

First, that the information, as to the nature 
and working condition of the college, obtained 
by citizens who visited it last July, during the 
harvest reception, and in September, at the 
j meeting of Delegates to elect Trustees, has led 
, to the addition of quite a number of names to 
I the list of students ; showing conclusively that 
the institution only needs to be known as it is 
I to become fully successtul. 
j And second, that the students of the last 
year, were so well satisfied with the college, as 
a place of learning, in all i:s plan and arrange- 
ments, that they have exerted themselves while 
at home, to secure additions to its list of mem- 
bers ; and that, too, v;ith considerable effect. 
Here being a fact of the strongest kind in favor 
of the institution ; for, be it remembered that 
its students are not. mere boys, but most of 
them are young men of intelligence and dis- 
cretion, fully capable of judging for themselves, 
and of knowing when their true welfare is 
promoted. 

These are the reliable influences on which 
we base the certainty of full success ; for they 
are a healthy outgrowth from sound and suffi- 
cient causes. But there is now in active opera- 
tion another influence, the effect of which has 
already given, and the continuance of which, 
though for the sake of the decencies of human 
nature we do not desire it, will more largely 
promote our success ; and that is the appar- 
ently preconcerted system of attacks upon this 
college, which have been made in a portion of 
the press of this Stale and elsewhere. For a 
time, these, it is true, had an injurious effect, 
especially as the silent disregard, with which 
they were treated, had to some, the appearance 
of an admission of their truth. But at length 
the good sense of the community has detected 
the falsity of the charges ; and now their very 
enormity is proving their own want of truth. 
The consequence is, that students to the col- 
lege, are actually coming in from the very vicin- 
ities of these attacks, and the reaction is plainly 
operating in our favor. 

But this line of remark need not be continued. 
It is much pleasanter to look ahead at coming 
benefits, than to be dwelling on past evils. At 
the opening of a new session, and of a new 
year, however, so little was ready to be im- 
parted, in the shape of actual events, that the 
reader will pardon a brief review of certain 
influences which are now working so bene- 
ficially. 
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A GuMAN CoctSE J adapted to use in ColUgcSy High 
Schooli and Academics, By Geo. F. Comfort, A, Af., 
Trof, of Modern Languages and Esthetics in Allegheny 
College, Meadviile, Pa. izmo., 498 pages. New 
Tork; Harper & Brothers, 1870. 
Here is a good book : — the very one wc wanted and 
jQSt in time to go into the hands of a class in German 
about commencing. It is full and perspicuous in its prac- 
tical lessons and exercises in pronunciation and in those 
applications of grammatical principles to use which, be- 
fore and while regularly studying the grammar, a penon 
acquainted with English and Latin will know how to 
comprehend and use. It is also rich in conversational 
phrases and idioms. The part of it comprising a gram- 
mar of the language is sufficient to convey a knowledge 
of the structure of the language — especially to one some- 
what versed in linguistic studies. The vocabularies are of 
much value and variety, and for some time will prevent 
the necessity of recurrence to the dictionary'. It is a gocd 
book, and a credit to the State and the college whence it 
Mnanatcs. We can safely and do cordially commend it 
to such as need a good first German text-book, n. 

The Young Compose«. A guide to English Grammar 

and Composition. By Henry N. Day, author of 
Logic, Art of Diseourse,*' Art of Composition.'* 

" English Literature,** C^c. iimo., 20^ pages. New 

York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 

This is a book of very considerable scope and pretension 
as to subject, though in the title confined to the young 
beginner.'* Wc question whether, in the present condi- 
tion of the schools and the mode of teaching the English 
language, and the correct use of it, there will be found 
many teachers capable and willing to msz it; though we 
have little doubt of its beneficial resulcs if properly used. 
In fact it is too high and intellectual, so to speak, for be- 
ginners, though full of valuable maiter and suggestions 
for the teacher, the preface itself being worth the cost of 
the book to any one capable of appreciating its ideas. 
Perhaps this author is right in his attempt to solve the 
standing difficulty in all schools — that of teaching young 
pupils to compose correctly. Wc think before we speak, 
or should do so j and must think logically, before we can 
speak correctly; therefore, possibility of some short-cut to 
proper composition, without proper mental culture and 
independently of a sound knowledge of the principles of 
grammar, which has beguiled so many, would appear to be 
hopeless. This book goes to the root of the evil. No 
doubt it will remove it, if the child have patience and 
strength to dig so deep. There is the difficulty. b. 

Educational Periodicals: The attention of the 
reader is called to the advertisements of two educational 
periodicals found elsewhere in this number. The Ohio 
Educational Monthly, of which Hon. E. E. White, late 
School Commissioner of Ohio, is editor and publisher, has 
no superior among the State journals of the country. The 
Educational Gazette, which has just completed its first 
volume, is a high-toned literary paper also designed to aid 
the teacher in his work. Its generous list of premiums 
will be examined with interest. The reader will not re- j 
gret looking up these advertisements, and will have reason I 
to congratulate himself should he be induced to subscribe ' 
for either or both of the journals named. I 
The School Chronicle and The Teachers* Advocate are 1 
regularly received. These are the official organs of a 
number of County Superintendents in their respective lo- 
calities. They are neatly issued, each at the subscription ' 



rate of $1.00 a year, and worth the money. For dke 
former, address Sloan, King Sc Co., Pittsburg ; for dke 
latter, Akers & White, Johnstown, Pa. 

The February No. of Leisure Hours, also published ia 
Pittsburg, at $1.00 a year, by J. Trainor King, contaas, 
from the pen of the editor, a lull biographical sketch 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, our energetic State Superintcs- 
dent, accompanied by a steel engraving on hea\7^ tii^ 
paper, which, as a likeness, is all that could be desired. 

Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Tamai. 
By Lyman Abbott, Author of yesus of Nofx^reth, ki 
Life and Teachings.** &c. Elegantly Illustrated frtm 
Designs by Dore, Delarocbe, Durham, and Parsons. Sw, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 00 ; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 
Ncv York'. Harper Brothers. 1 870. 
These are mainly lessons in life drawn from the (Mi 
Testament narrative and applied in the spirit of the Nct. 
A former work, ** Jesus of Nazareth," by the same 
author, is a favorite wherever known, and ** Old Testa- 
ment Shadows " may be regarded as a supplementary to 
that, since it also is written to impress the significant text 
— which Luthur uecd to 8t) le the little Bible — " God « 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but hin 
everlasting life." The Cities of the Plain, the Spnog 
that Hagar saw, the Prayer of Eliezur, the strange Stoiy 
of Joseph, Moses and the Great Deliverance of Israel, tli| 
Smitten Rock, the Brazen Serpent, the Forlorn Hope fli 
Gideon, the Benevolence of Boaz, the Price of Amiutioa 
that Jephthah paid, Samson's Strength and Weakness, 
Elbha's Vision at Dothan, and the story of Esther, 
Ahasuerus' (Xerxes*) Queen, are successive ^'parables ia 
real life," each with its double meaning, — that which is 
literal and apparent to any reader, then that deeper and 
inner significance which is felt by the heart rather thaa 
detected by the intellect. It is also a beautiful gifc-book, 
being issued on heavy tinted paper and richly illustrated. 

Manual or Astronomy. With a Familiar Explanatin 
of Astronomical Instruments, and the Best Methods of 
Using Them. By John Drew, F. R. A. S., Autktr 
of Chronological Charts Illustrative of Ancient History 
and Geography. Second Edition. Small izmo. P^. 333- 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
This reprint of an English work is a manual comprising 
the more important truths of the science of Astronomy. 
It gives also a familiar description of those instrumeno 
by whose aid astronomers have arrived at results the cor- 
rectness and certainty of which arc a source of perpetual 
wdnder and admiration. The work of a gentleman who 
was for many years a teacher, the author believes his effort 
to simplify the subject a successful one; and surely this or 
any other work is to be heartily commended, that IS17 
awaken in the mind of youth an interest in that science 
which surpasses all others in the sublimity of its disclosures 
and the certaint>' of its predictions. 
The Polar World : A Popular Description of Man and 
Nature in the Arctic and Antat ctic Hegions of the Globe. 
By Dr. G. Ilartwig, Author of " The Sea and its Liv- 
ing Wonders,** ** The Harmonies of Nature,** and" Tie 
Tropical World** With Additional Chapters and 163 
Illustrations. Svo. Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3.75. New 
Tork; Harper & Brothers. 1S70, 
Everj'thing of interest that is known of the Polar 
world seems to have been brought together in this large 
and handsome volume. Noithern Europe and Asia, the 
northern region of America, the islands within ornecf 
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the Arctic Circle, as well as Patagonia and the Antarctic 
lands, are exhaustively treated so far as the accounts of 
discoverers, navigators and explorers — whether Norsemen, 
finns, Cossacks, Russians, Dutch, English or Americans, 

render this possible. The book contains also lively 

sketches of the natives of these inclement regions, and, 
in the fact that it covers all the ground, must do more to 
■gratify the interest felt by the reader in this direction than 
any other single work yet published. As to the engrav- 
ings, which are of large size and numerous, they are sim- 
ply admirable. 

Tkmkyson's Complete Poems. With numerdui lllui- 
trations and Three Characteristic Portraits. Neiv Edi- 
tion, Svo, Papery ceats ; C/othy $1,00. Nezv Tork: 
Harper & Brothers. 1 870. 

Can any reader afford to be without Tennyson, when 
the complete works of the poet, — embracing many of the 
most widely known poems in our language, — may be had 
for a dollar f The large volume before us i< both clearly 
printed, handsomely illustrated, and neatly bound. 

Twisted Threads. By M. D. Nauma/tj author of 
•* Sidney Elliott.** mo. 202 pages. Philadelphia : 
C/axto/ty Remsen & Hafflejifiger, 1870. C/cthy $l 50. 
One of those stories, now so numerous, whether in 
book form or in the columns of the periodicals, and woven 
out of the light threads of v/hat is called evcry-day so- 
ciety, — ^this fully sustains the standard attained by the au- 
thor^s first effort. It is also quite up to the average of 
Its literary class, and though the threads are not twisted 
with that degree of entanglement which the inveterate 
novel reader might prefer, it will be read and enjoyed. 
We cannot, however, say that it is such an improvement 
upon its predecessor as foreshadows that degree of success 
which every young writer ought to aim at and strive for. 
In such a career, as in every other, to stand still is to fall 
behind ; nor will the production in rapid succession of a 
series of mere equalities ever effect high distinction. 
With many strong points in style, imagination, and 
thought, there are here faults to be overcome and mis- 
takes to be avoided, which, if they be not striven with 
now, may grow into habit and prove injurious, if not de- 
structive. In all kindness this is said ; and in the same 
spirit may be specified, for the purpose of correction in 
future worksy a suddenness of transition or jerkiness of 
style — if we may use the term — which is by no means 
pleasant ; also an over-use of trite maxims and familiar 
quotations, with unnecessary moralizings thereon, and 
more French terms for matters that could as well be said 
in E.nglish, than allowable even to a teacher of that lan- 
guage. When to this is added, more of the writer's self 
than even in the pages of a diary should obtrude, all 
is said, that seems called for, in the way of cautionary criti- 
cism, of a little book that has been read with pleasure. 

An elective novel should tell of events that lead to 
results in an interesting manner while leading thither ; 
it should abound in dialogue, which causes the reader to 
forget the writer and realize the sentiments of the speak- 



ers as if they were before him ; and finally, as a general 
rule, the moralizings and reflections are to be left to the 
reader's own taste and judgment, and the style be such as 
not to distract the attention from the narration to any 
marked peculiarity in the words. In brief, it is to be a 
picture of life so clearly presented as not to be distorted 
by the medium through which it is seen, so true to hu- 
man nature as to seem real, and so interesting in itself as 
to prevent thought of the artist till the end of the exhibi- 
tion causes the wish to know whom we are to thank for 
the pleasure we have enjoyed. This is high attainment, 
but it has been reached and may again. b. 

Great Hunts. Adi entures on the great Hunting Grounds 
of the World. By Victor Mennior. Illustrated ivitk 
fwenty-tioo toood-cuts. 12 297 pages. New 

Tor A: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 
The second volume of Scribner's " Illustrated Library 
of Wonders'* that we have seen, and well sustaining the 
growing reputation of that interesting scries. Here the 
boy reader has, in small space, full particulars of the man- 
ner of hunting and many exciting adventures in the cap- 
ture of the larger animals, interspersed with passages de- 
scriptive of their habits and the countries in which they 
are taken. He makes the acquaintance, too, of the 
great elephant slayers, from Gordon Cummings to the 
Duke of Edinburgh — one of Queen Victoria's sons — and 
from Le Vaillant amongst the hippopotami to Livin|;ston 
amongst the lions. So well selected, also, is the matter, 
that even Du Chaillu and his gorrillaa appear truth-like 
and natural. In a word, this is an excitingly interesting 
book without being of that merely sensational class now 
so common and so worthless. It does give some facts 
and principles in natural history to increase the know- 
ledge, while it gratifies the curioeit)' of the reader, b. 

The Romance or Spanish History. By John S, C, 
Ahbotty Author of *« The French Rev'olutiony* ** The 
History of Napoleon BonapartCy'' &c. Ne'Uf York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1870, IllustrationSy limo.y 
Pp. 462. Uothy $2.00. 

After devoting three or tour chapters to the early his- 
tory of Spain, the strife between Rome and Carthage, andf 
afterwards between Ca?sar and Pompey, for its possession, 
the author treats the Gothic and Moorish invasions and 
the stubborn contest between the Moors and the Chris- 
tians. Then follow the period of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the conquest of Granada, and the story of Columbus. The 
reigns of Charles V. and his heartless son, Philip II., with 
all the enginery of the Inquisition in full blast, are given 
at satisfactory length. The closing chapter brings the 
history down through the inglorious reign of Isabella 11.^ 
and her forced flight from Spain, and presents a clear 
view of the condition of affairs in that benighted land so 
long misruled and so lately committed to a more liberal 
policy in the re-organization of her government. Select- 
ing mainly the more "romantic" features of Spanish his- 
tory, Mr. Abbott has given the young another work tliat 
will be read with pleasure and profit. 
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Centre. — The plan pursued by Co. Supt. R. M. Ma- 
gee, namely, that of publishing a report of the condition 
of the schools in each township or district after visiting 
the same, with such comments and suggestions as may 
seem desirable, is likely to effect good results. These 
articles are published in the different county papers, a 
column or more of local educational matter appearing in 
one or other of these papers each week. The enrollment 



at the last annual institute shows thirty - three more teach- 
ers than there are schools in the county. A full report 
of proceedings will be 'issued in pamphlet form. 

Cumberland. — The committee entrusted with the 
matter, Messrs. J. Zeamer, G. M. Eckels, and S. T. 
Shaeffer, have brought out the report of the late county 
institute — sixteenth annual session — in a pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, embracing the proceedings proper, the 
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papers read, and a full list of teachers in attendance, num- | 

bering one hundred and fifty- five, with grade of ccrtifi- j 

cate, tinae given, attendance, and salary. A thousand j 
copies were printed. So the good work goes on. 

Lebanon : A local paper has a few plain thoughts on 
Uk school attendance pf the borough of Lebanon, in which 
parents all over the State may find something for personal 
application. Says the editor : A recent visit to the 
schools of our borough developed the fact that absentee- 
ism prevails to an alarming extent at this season, and is 
in fact a matter of complaint on the part of teachers all 
the year round. This and tardiness are fearful breaks 
vpon the wheels of education. The causes, as we learn 
them, arc principally these : — It is very convenient to 
have Susan wash the dishes, Mary tend the baby, John 
saw the wood, and Sammy run on errands, but it is very 
disastrous — to what extent no one but the teacher does or 
can know. The absentee not only loses his time when 
absent, but fails to improve it when present. Irregularity 
causes a distaste tor study and begets idleness. It is un- 
necessary to show in what a multitude of ways, and how 
effectually, it cripples the best efforts put forth by the 
friends of public schools. It is to be hoped, that when 
the evils of absenteeism and tardiness are brought to the 
attention of parents, they will strive, by a little extra 
effort, to cure the evil." 

On the same subject the Bedford Inquirer says : "Every 
farmer who has children to send to school, should make 
arrangements to give them the full benefit of this time. 
As a general rule, the attendance in the schools in the 
country is very poor. During the first and last three or 
four weeks of the term, the school is composed of the 
smaller children, the larger and older ones having to stay 
at home and work as long as the weather will permit, 
and even when they do enter the school, their progress is 
greatly impeded, by their having to drop their studies 
every fair day and take the axe or fiail, go to market, 
thresh wheat or corn, or haul wocd. With our common 
school system of to-day, every country boy, as well 
as every town boy, can acquire a good practical education 
if he makes use of the advantages offered him. It is the 
duty of parents, in view of their son^s or daughter*8 wel- 
fare, to see that the fi-cc school provided by the Common- 
wealth is duly appreciated and made beneficial to their 
children as it is intended, and they should do all in their 
power to have them attend regular!}', firom the beginning 
to the end of the school, for there is nothing so detri- 
mental to their in^rovement, as tardiness and irregular 
attendance." 

York. — The County Institute, held during the Christ- 
mas holidays, was largely attended by both teachers and 
citizens. York has been fortunate in her Superintend- 
ents, Prof. S. B. Hciges, and his successor, Hon. S. G. 
Boyd. The officer last named takes hold of the work 
with an energy that means business, and good work will 
be done under his administration during the next three 
years. 

Arkansas. — A year ago there was not a free school in 
the State ; now over a thousand teachers are at work 
under a free school system, instructing over 50,000 chil- 
dren. Teachers' wages are reported better than in East- 
ern States. In one Judicial Circuit, the taking of an ed- 
ucational journal is a pre-requisite to the granting of a 
teacher's certificate.— jT/r>i4/^<i« Teacher. 

Illinois. — The Normal University has graduated 118 
since x86o. Its annual expenses are $27,449.91. It is 
estimated that $150,000 are expended per year in the 
town where it is located, by the members and attaches of 
the University. A Normal Sthool has been organized in 



Peoria under an act of the last legislature. It begins «id 
forty pupils. The buildings for the new Sute Normi} 
School at Carbondale will cost at least half a million. 

The salary of Supt. Pickard, of Chicago, has ban 
raised to $4,500 and an assistant given him. Presides: 
Edwards, of the Normal University, receives $4,ooc 
Several new school buildings have been ordered in Chica^ 

Indiana. — The educational event of the State for tbe 
month past has been the dedication of the new and splen- 
did building for the State Normal School, and the formal 
opening of that institution. The exercises were paxttci- 
pated in by the State officials and representative* of the 
various literary institutions of the State. 

Kansas. — The report of the State Superintendent of 
schools for 1868-9 is issued. Number of children be- 
tween five and twenty-one, 76,'i50 ; enrolled in the pab- 
lie schools, 45,140 ; in other educational institodoo!, 
2,169, — ^ falling oil" of very nearly half from the^ttena- 
ance of the year before upon these institutions ; aver^ 
daily attendance, 27,238, — not forty per cent, of the 
whole number of children of school age ; average dnjf 
schools were taught, five months ; number of male teacli- 
ers employed, 746 ; of female teachers, 855 ; avcrafe 
wages of the former, $39.56 per month ; of the latter, 
$29.08. There has been an increase of 250 school- 
houses, out of 953, during the year. 

Massachusetts : The Head- Mastership in the En- 
glish High School of Boston, made vacant by the sudden 
death of Thomas Sherwin has at last been filled bj the 
election of Charles M. Cumston, who for many years oc- 
cupied the position next in rank. At a meeting of the 
committee, held August 30, it was decided not to pro- 
ceed to an election at that time. The Secretary was in- 
structed to advertise for applicants in the leading dally 
journals of the country for one month. Twenty appli- 
cants presented their names and testimonials. By a care- 
ful examination of these documents, and such facts as 
could be obtained, six gentlemen were invited to prescn: 
themselves before the committee for examination. Five 
of these, Charles M. Cumston, Boston ; George H. Hon'- 
ison, St. Louis ; George W. Minns, Boston ; Edwin P. 
Seavcr, Cambridge, and J. W. Wilson, Philadelphia, ap- 
peared. About forty members of the committee were 
present. Each candidate, in the presence of these gen- 
tlemen, was asked the following questions by the Chair- 
man of the High-School Committee, Rev. Dr. Lothrop. 
The answers were given orally, as much time being al- 
lowed as the one questioned desired. 

1. State, in brief, what advantages of education you en- 
joy, both in the elementary and high courses. 

2. Have you, since graduation, devoted your attendoc, 
as a student, to any particular branch or branches of 
science or learning ? 

3. What has been your experience as a teacher r Ha^c 
you adopted teaching as a profession ? 

4. What have you done to advance the interests oi' 
I your profession, and to improve your own professional ed- 
ucation ? 

5. What have you written on the subject of education ' 

6. Name some of the principal works on the subject 
of education which you have read. Any of the * En- 
glish Educational Blue-Books ? * What ones ? 

7. What is your idea of the nature and objects of lib- 
eral education } 

8. Give an account of the organization and character 
of secondary education in Prussia. Describe the Gym- 
nasium and the Real School. 

9. Give your opinion of the main objects to be kept 
in view, and the method and means to be used, in teacb- 
ing the English language and literature in a High School. 
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10. Define Psychology. State, in general, the uses of 
this study, and, in particular, its relation to the science and 
art of teaching. 

11. What is the most elaborate and comprchemive 
American text- book on intellectual philosophy? 

I a. What is the most general classification of the pro- 
cesses of reasoning r Define each kind, and give an ex- 
ample of each. 

1 3. What is the difference between venous and arterial 
biocd ? State precisely in what organs of the human 
system these two kinds of blood are found; and what is 
the essential step in respiration ? 

14. What sciences tend to cultivate thcinductivc habit 
of mind ; and~what the deductive habit of mind ? 

15. When and where was the general body of geome- 
trical science constructed ? 

1 6. What arc some of the arguments in favor of the 
Study of Geometry as a branch of general education ? 

17. What arc Sir William Hamilton's views of math- 
ematics as a means of general culture ? 

18. Give your ideas of drawing, both in its relations to 
general education and to technical education. 

19. Name one or two of the most important discoveries 
of the present time in the science of physics. 

30. What do you understand by the doctrine of corre- 
lation of physical forces ? Give an illustration of it, or 
any account of its history and development. 

21. How should History be taught in a High School, 
and what should be attempted in this branch ? 

22. How, and to what extenf, should the Constitution 
of the United States be taught in such a school ? 

23. What are your views of School Government, — the 
ends to be aimed at, and the means and motives to be used ? 

24 Give an account of the Bureau of Education. 
The following questions were handed in by different 
members of the committee, and put to the candidates : 

1. Have you paid any attention to the science of lan- 
guage as connected with the early history and subdivisions 
of the human race, and are you familiar with the works 
of German, English, and American philologists ? 

2. What are the proper limits of education for indi- 
viduals ? 

At the close of the examination, the committee made 
choice of George H. Howison as the first candidate whose 
name should be presented to the Board; George W. 
Minns as the second, and Edwin P. Seaver as the third. 
At a meeting of the full Board, held at City Hall, No- 
vember 9th, Dr. Lothrop o6ered an elaborate report, 
presenting the names of the three candidates. In com- 
pliance with the rule, the names of the other gentlemen 
examined were also read. After the reading of his report 
in behalf of the committee, a ballot was ordered, with 
the following result : 

Whole number of votes > S 5 

Necessary for a choice • 43 

Charles M. Cumston had 43 

George H. Howison had 23 

George W. Minns had 11 

Edwin P. Seaver had 8 

At a meeting of the High-School Committee held at 
City Hall on Tuesday, November nth, George H. How- 
ison was elected master, in place of Mr. Cumston, pro- 
moted to the Head-Mastership. He received eight votes 
out of the twelve which were cast. It is probable that 
no event connected with our public schools for many 
years has excited so much general interest. Strong feel- 
ings have been awakened, and many emphatic words 
have been spoken by the friends of the several candidates 
during the exciting canvass, — Man. Teacher. 

The City of Boston has opened this winter an evening 
High School under the direction cf Messrs. Anderson 



and Woolson of the English High School. It com- 
menced with about one hundred and twenty-five pupils,, 
from fifteen to thirty years of age. The studies are ar- 
ithmetic, geometry, algebra, book-keeping, grammar^ 
English literature, French, drawing, and natural philoso- 
phy. The greatest interest is manifested. 

The Board of Education having been instructed by the- 
Legislature to consider the expediency of making provi- 
sions by law for giving free instruction to men, women, 
and children in mechanical drawing, the subject has 
been referred to a committee, consisting of D. H. Mason, 
John D. Philbrick, G. G. Hubbard, and Joseph White. 
They have issued a circular, asking for observations on- 
the following topics : — 

I. The advantages which might be expected to result 
from the contemplated instruction in mechanical or indus- 
rial drawing. 2. The course and methods of instruction 
appropiatc for the objects in view. 3. The models, casts^ 
patterns, and other apparatus, necessary to be supplied. 4. 
The organization and supervision of the proposed draw- 
ing schools. 5. The best means of promoting among 
the people an interest in art education. 6. Any other re- 
marks relating to the subject, not embraced in the fore- 
going topics. 

Minnesota. — The State Normal School at Winona h 
one of the best institutions of its kind in the country. 
The new building, now approaching completion, is a 
magnificent edifice, beautiful and massive in architectural 
appearance, and most adm'rably planned. The main 
edifice ii 63 by 78 feet, and is intersected at each extremi- 
ty by a wing 50 by 85 feet. The front and rear walls of 
the main building are supported by turrets, and the east 
wing is surmounted by a tower 1 30 feet high. The roof 
is of the French or Mansard style. The basement which 
is 10 feet in the clear, contains the janitor's rooms, a la- 
boratory and lecture room with elevated seats, exercise 
and calisthenic rooms. The first story has a passage- hall 
or corridor, 10 by 166 feet, running through the entire 
building and intersected by transverse corridors, eight large 
school rooms, four for model classes and four for the 
schools of practice, a reception room, etc. The second 
story contains, in the main building, the "Assembly 
Room,** 63 by 78 feet; in the cast wing, the principafs 
office, the library, and two large recitation rooms ; and in 
the west wing, two recitation rooms, and two ladies* 
wardrobe roomsr The third story contains in the main 
building, " Normal Hall," capable of seating 800 to 1000 
persons; in the west wing, four large recitation rooms; 
and in the east wing, a suite of rooms for a museum of 
natural history. The fourth story of the west wing con- 
tains two rooms, 33 by 35 feet, with skylights, for 
drawing classes. The building is heated and ventilateJ 
by Ruttan*s system, — Ohio Educational Monthly. 

New York. — Hon. Victor M. Rice, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, died in Oneida. He was 
not a man of great scholarship, but had eminent organiz- 
ing and executive ability, which are more needed in a 
State Superintendency than scholarship. 

President White, of Cornell University, has promul- 
gated an order to the ef&ct that drunkenness shall be 
considered a good and suflicient cause for expulsion from 
that institution, no matter whether the offense be com- 
mitted during term time or during vacation, in Ithaca, or 
elsewhere. Students are in attendance from all the 
States in the Union but three, and from Austria, Prussia, 
England, Hayti, Bermuda, and Canada. — Mich. Teacher, 

Ohio. — The following are the resolutions, passed by the 
Cincinnati School Board, which have made such a stir 
in educational circles .* 

*^Rei^lvedf That religious instruction and the reading 
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of religious books, including the Holy Bible, are prohibi- 
ted in the Common Schools of Cincinnati — it being the 
true object and intent of this rule to allow the children 
of all sects and opinions in matters of faith and wor- 
ship to enjoy alike the benefit of the Common School 
Fund. 

'^Reso/veii That so much of the Regulations on the 
Course of Study and Text Books, in the Intermediate and 
District Schools (page 213, Annual Report,) as reads as 
follows: *The opening exercises, in every department, 
shall commence by reading a portion of the Bible, by or 
under the direction of the teacher, and appropriate singing 
by the pupils,* be repealed." 

An injunction was at once granted by one of the Cin- 
cinnati courts, restraining the School Board from enforc- 
ing these resolutions. The matter was then carried up to 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati, and, on the 15th ult., 
judgment was given making perpetual the injunction pre- 
viously granted, thus, for the present at least, depriving 
the somewhat notorious Cincinnati School Board of power 
to prohibit the reading of the Bible and certain other re- 
ligious exercises in the schools. The majority of the 
Court held that the Christian religion is recognized by the 
Constitution as the basis of the social system of the State, 
and that the Bible is the re%*elation of that religion ; that 
on no other ground can blasphemy be held to be criminal) 
that the reading of the Bible is, nevertheless, not worship; 
that without its teaching, however, we have ** no unvary- 
ing code of morals or of human duty ; ** that without it 

there could be no standard, and each man would be a 
law onto himself; " and that the resolutions of the Board 
" were a sweeping edict, leaving the pupils not only with- 
out a hope but without a God." The case goes up by 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the State for linal adju- 
dication. 

A clergyman in a recent lecture touches upon the claim 
of certain editors that the State has no right, by any 
word or act, to cross the path of a citizen^s conscience, or 
trench upon his religious belief, and " reads the chapter 
through" in the following common-sense way ; 

The papist presents his claim : 1 am a citizen, and I 
object to the Bible in the schools, either the Protestant 
venion or our own. It will not do to let the people in- 
terpet the word of God. It Is the prerogative of the 
Church.** " Vour right shall be respected,** responds tlie 
editor. A Jew approaches: I am a citizen and my 
grievance must be redressed. I deny the validity of a part 
of the book claimed to be the Bible, and reject the Christ 
taught therein.*' ** Your claims shall be respected,** says 
the editor. ** You can leave.** ** Not yet,*' replies the 
son of Abraham. " The date of the Constitution reads, 
* the year of our Lord 1787.' Change the figures to 
6,000, and strike out *our Lord.*'* " It shall be done,** 
responds the editor. John Chinaman approaches the 
perplexed guardian of conscience. " Our Confucius gives 
<{uite a different date, and makes an older world. Strike 
out the Hebrew figures. I am a citizen, and claim my 
right.** Last of all,an atheist draws nigh, saying, You 
are all wrong. Draw your bold pen over date and deity, 
and leave a blank.*' The good editor yields again, and 
for con8istency*8 sake strikes from the head of his own 
paper the sectarian date so offensive to Jew, Pagan, and 
Infidel. A republic so constructed would surely save its 
builders from the penalties of that commandment which 
«ays : Thou shalt not make unto thyself the likeness 
of anything in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth." 

Virginia. — ^The first annual report of the Board of 
Education of the city of Petersburg (for 1868-9) 
worthy of special notice, from the fact that it records 
the first year*8 working of the public schools of the 



pioneer city of Virginia, if not of the entire Sontby ia 
the work of providing free education for all classes. la 
February, 1868, Dr. Sears, as agent of the Pcabody 
Educational Fund, offered the city $2,000 from chat 
fund, to aid in the establishment of a system of pabSk 
education, on condition that the city should raise $20,000 
additional for the same purpose. No action was taken 
on Dr. Sears* proposition until the following May, wfacs 
a committee was appointed by the common cottncil to 
prepare a plan for conducting the iiree-schools of tlie 
city. The committee reported in June, recommeadln^ 
the abolition of the existing system, and the creation of a 
Board of Education, to have charge of aQ the schools of 
the city. It was further recommended that separate 
schools for white and colored children should be estab- 
lished, sufficient to accommodate all that should apply. 
The report was adopted June i6th, and on the izd the 
council appointed a Board of Education, which imme- 
diately set to work to put the existing school-buildings in 
good repair, and to provide other buildings for a High- 
School, and for four schools for colored children. Up to 
that time the city had been educating imperfectly an 
average of less than 300 white children, at a cost of 
$5,000. The committee, in submitting their plan, ex- 
pressed the hope that under the new conditions they 
would be able to provide a better c;ducation for 1,200 
children for $10,000, in addition to the sum promised 
by Dr. Scars. The hopes of the committee have been 
realized, and more. There were enrolled in the pabKc 
schools of the city, the year ending April ist, 1869, as 
many as 1,750 difl^erent pupils, with an average atten- 
dance of over a thousand, nearly half of whom were 
whites. The cost of the schools for the year was nearly 
$x 6,000, of which the city furnished $11,000, the Pea- 
body Fund $3,000, and the Freedman's Bureau $1,400. 
— American Educational Monthly, 

)2uxBKC. — The following items are gathered from the 
Report of the Minister of Public Insti^xction for the 
year 1867. The report is a volume of over 400 pages, 
and contains very full statements and statistics of the ed- 
ucational condition of the province. During the year the 
three Normal Schools have been attended by 208 pupib. 
The number of diplomas granted by these schools since 
1857, to the three grades of teachers, has been as follows : 
teachers in Academies, 55; in Model Schools, 426; 
in Elementary Schools, 532. The sum total levied for 
education in 1867 was $728,494. 599 teachers re- 
ceived certificates of qualification during the year, and 87 
were rejected. 176 teachers received a pension of $1.75 
for each year of their teaching, making $3,036 in the 
aggregate. 

The Schools or Prussia.— The best schools in Eu- 
rope are found in Bavaria, in Saxony, and in Prussia, and 
the best of these countries are in Munich, in Dresden,and 
in Berlin. In these cities the schools are conducted with 
primary reference to mental development, and, as a meant 
to this end, the subjects of study are so classified as to lead 
to the acquisition of knowledge in a scientific manner. I 
notice, as I go about to the different school rooms of a 
large educational institution, that they are well supplied 
with the means of illustrating every topic that is taught. 
In one school room, in which botany is studied, I saw the 
plants for analysis, all growing in pots, which v/trt ar- 
ranged on shelves about the room. In another room, 
where zoology is taught, the students were supplied with 
specimens of the objects they are required to study, and 
these specimens are so arranged that they are always be- 
fore the student as he studies, or near him to be used as 
illustrations as he recites. The teachers do not require 
rules to be committed to memory at first, and then all 
mental operations to be performed in blind obedience to 
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the rule, but they require the rule, or general principle, to 
be derived from an observation which the pupil is led to 
make for himself. 

In the study of language, the pupil is led to the princi- 
ples of construction by a study of construction he has 
himself been led by teacher to make, and language is 
in no case to be used by the pupil until he possesses the 
ideas and thought which the language expresses. The 
teacher of geometry first teaches by object-lessons the 
principles upon which geometrical reasoning depends ; 
then the pupil is lead to the solution of problems by means 
of his own reasoning, in which he himself makes an ap- 
plication of the principles he himself has learned. The 
pupil is trained to observe by observing, to reason by rea- 
soning, and to do by doing. In the principal German 
schools I visited, the teachers have for the primary ob- 
jects of their thoughts, as they teach the wants of the 
human mind. The German mind is naturally metaphy- 
sical. There is, accordingly, in all plans of German edu- 
cation, a thorough classification of objects of study. The 
schools are graded, are related to one another in accord- 
ance with the plans of study. In Bavaria, Saxony and 
Prussia, there are schools called Volks schools or people's 
schools, in which the common branches of learning are 
taught, and which all the German youth are required by 
law to attend, from the age of 7 to 10 years in some 
States, and from 6 to x 3 years in others. 

The. law is popular with all classes, and is rigidly en- 
forced. The common people, as well as the upper classes, 
all give a cordial support to the common school. At 8 
o*cIock in the morning the streets of the city are filled 
with pupils of the primary schools and students of the 
higher grades, each with his satchel of books tied to his 
back, marching cheerfully to his appointed place for 
study. After 8 o'clock no children of school age are to 
be fbund away from their classes. Each parish of a town 
mxist have at least one primary or elementary school, and 
most towns, in addition to these elementary schools, have 
at least one upper or burgher school, as it is called. 

The German children at school all appear neatly dressed, 
andy what I am sorry to say is not always true in my own 
country, these children are trained to good manners. 
When a stranger enters a school room, the children all 
rise and remain standing until he has closed the door be- 
hind him. This practice is observed in all the grades of 
schools, from the first primary up to the senior class in 
the university. 

If a parent is not able to clothe his child properly for 
school, then he is clothed at the public expense. The 
children of the rich are found sitting on the same seat 
with those of the poor, and the nobles do not hesitate to 
allow their children to receive their elementary training 
in the same classes in which the children of the humble 
are trained, and the boy who has the most brains and ex- 
plains his lessons best, is the best fellow while his young 
school days last, whatever distinctions may be made in 
after life. After leaving the common school the German 
youth can enter upon the duties of active life or may en- 
ter the trade school, where they remain three years, and 
prepare for the various trades they may choose to follow. 

Then he can follow his trade, or he can enter the in- 
dustrial school and in two years graduate an architect, an 
engineer, a chemist, etc., or, if he wishes, he can pass 
from the industrial scnool to the polytechnic school, and 
prepare to take a high position in the mechanical arts. 
The student may leave tlie common schools also and en- 
ter the gymnasium, where Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
rhetoric, history and chemistry arc taught. From the 
gymnasium the student can take up the study of a profee- 
sion, or he can go thence to a university, where he can 
fit himself to tak- the highest position in any profession 
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he chooses, and where he can know all the subjects of 
his study as sciences. 

In the gymnasium the students are required to study 
and recite thirty-two hours per week, and before gradua- 
ting to pass over a coune of study which requires nine 
years to complete. The German teachers, as a class, are 
better prepared for their work than the teachers of any 
other country. They are encouraged to fit themselves 
for high excellence in their profession by the preference 
which is always given to teachers who have a professional 
training, and by the honor which is everywhere accorded 
to teaching as a profession. In Germany the boys are 
always educated apart from the girls, and a male teacher 
is always placed over a class of boys, and usually a female 
teacher over a class of girls. In the graded schools of the 
cities the teacher continues over the same class from the 
time he enters the schools until its graduation. This 
plan requires every teacher to be qualified to teach all the 
topics found in the whole course of study. Teachers of 
one State are encouraged by the government to visit the 
schools of other States, so that any improvement made in 
the schools of one section may be rapidly introduced into 
other sections. Teachers are also encouraged to hold 
conventions for mutual improvement. — Dresden Corres- 
pondcnctof Springfield Rtpubliean 

Salaries or Teachxrs. — A report on teachers* sala- 
ries, recently presented by a sub-committee to the Phila- 
delphia School Board, gives the following statistics, 
which may be profitably read in other places besides the 
Quaker City : 

A cook receives from $3 to $4 

per week and is found, equal to 

from $7 to $S per week 

A coachman receives fi-om $5 to 

$6 per week and is found, equal 

to $10 to $11 per week. 

A laborer receives from ^10 to 

$12 per week $10 to $12 per week. 

A policeman receives $17 50 $17 50 per week. 

A school teacher of lowest grade $6 92 per week. 

Here is no glittering rhetoric to dazzle the judgment — 
only facts. From them certain deductions are inevitable. 
For instance, that the trainers of our children are less 
worthy than the trainers of our horses; — that those who 
labor to teach the ignorant the way in which they should 
go, do not deserve as much salary as the policemen who 
incarcerate them when they stray ; that is, that an ounce 
of prevention is not better than a pound of cure. 

How rr Works : By a recent enactment, Massachu- 
setts permits women to be elected as school directors. This 
is hov/ it works, in one locality at least : " Miss Hill, the 
new member of our school boards is winning golden opin- - 
ions where she has visited schools. There are five schools 
under her charge, and the children are invariably pleased 
with her visits. If the school rooms need repairing, she 
sees that it is done immediately, and anything wanted is 
as promptly furnished." 

Cornell UNrvERsrrY. — The entering class contains 
nearly three hundred students, while there are over six 
hundred in all. In government the monitorial system 
has been adopted, with very gratifying results. The plan' 
is carried out by a combination of professors and students. 
With one or two exceptions, the lecture system has been 
adopted, even with the lowest classes ; and it, also, is said 
to work successfully. 

Schools tor Freedmen. — The eighth semi-annual re- 
port of the General Superintendent of Schools in the 
Freedmen^s Bureau has just been issued, and is a docu- 
ment of much interest and value. The day and night 
schools regularly reported number 2,118, with 2,455 
teachers, and 114,522 pupils; Sabbath Schools, 1,196$ 
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teachers, 5,457 ; P^P^^^i 89,731. Ot the pupils, 192,22- ; as he could tell by the manner of his walk wharfe 

were slaves before the war. The freedmen iJiemselves qualifications were. He was requested to walk in tt; 

own 759 of the school buildings, and wholly or | direction from which he came and not ro look or tea 

partly sustain 1,581 of the schools. There are 312 . back until he was called. Off started the expected teacic 

graded schools, reported to "rival many institutions of on his level prettiest, a little uneasy under the critkal 

the same class in the North, of much longer standing." , scrutiny, but determined to throw his whole character a 

Seventeen industrial schools are also maintained. The 1 it and make it satisfactorj*. Hearing no voice he at leogtfc 

pupils " show a commendable perssverence in the pursuit stole a backward glance to discover the approving imik 

of knowledge." Average ;;ttendancc, 78 per cent. ; and anticipate the welcome summons, but to his grea: 

A Novel Examin.\tion. — A teacher applied for a > surprise, the official had disappeared and the door w« 

school toon: of our western superintendents. After the ' closed. It is needless to add that light ver>- soon brokt 

customary prclimi.iarie?, the \oung man stated his object, in upon his mind, and he was not slow in inferring the 

The officer told him no special examination was needed, . this was equivalent to a refusal! 
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Harrisbvrg, March, i8"o. S 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 
Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction of the State of Iowa. 
Prospectus of the Philadelphia School of Dcsit'n for 

Women, 1870. 
Annual Report of the State Lunatic Hospital, Harrisburg, 

1870. 

Annual Report of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 
1869. 

The Teacher's Advocate for Febiuary. 
The Ohio Educational Monthly for February. 
Journal De L'Instruction Publique, Oucbec, C.:nadi, Dec. 
1869. 

The Pennsylvania School Chronicle, for January. 
Arkansas Journal of Education, for January, 1870. 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, for 
1869. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Minnesota, for 1870. 

Address of Gov. Chamberlain, of Mdne, to the Lrgisla- 
ture, 1870. 

The Book-Buyer, for January', 1S70. 

The New Orleans Advocate and Journal of Education, 
for Jan., 1870. 

The Educator, for January. 

Circular of the Pennsylvania State Normal School tf the 
Tifth District, 1870. 

The Sixteenth Annual Session of the Teacher's Institute 
of Cumberland county. 

Report of the Special Committee in reference to a Super- 
intendent of Schools for the First School District, Dec. 
J4th, 1869, made by Henry C. Hickock, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Board of Controllers. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, for 1S69. 

Journal of Education, for January, (Quebec, Canada. 



REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 



A bill revising the school law prepared by 
the Civil Code Commission was presented in 
the Senate some weeks ago and referred to the 
Committee on the General Judiciary, by whom 
it has not yet been acted upon. An effort was 
made by the officers of this department to have 
the bill referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion, where it was thought properly to belong, 
and where it would have received that careful 



consideration which the importance of the sub- 
ject demands, but it was not successful. When 
the bill will come before the Senate, or whether 
it will come before the Senate a: all during its 
present session, cannot be determined at ihis 
writing. If the alternative be presented of 
either suffering the inconveniences of our pres- 
ent law for a year longer, or accepting one that 
will prove unsatisfactory to the practical school- , 
men of the State, not a moment will be lost in j 
making the choice. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The lime is rapidly approaching when the 
winter term of our schools will close ; and i: 
may not be amiss to take the opportunity 0: 
suggesting to boards of directors the propriety 
of completing the term's work by requiring s 
public examination to be held in each school 
under their respective jurisdiction. The prac- 
tice of holding such public examinations pre- 
vails very extensively in some parts cf the 
State. They are held in every school in many 
districts, and certain County Superintendents 
are beginning to talk of having them held in 
every school in their counties. But while this 
practice is common in some parts of the State, 
it has not yet become as general as it should 
be, and for this reason attention is called to the 
matter at this time and in this place. 

As observed from the stand-point of this de- 
partment, public examinations held at or near 
the close of the term of our schools have among 
others the following good effects: 

I . They increase the exertions of both teach- 
ers and pupils during the term. When it is 
known that an examination awaits them they 
are anxious to get ready for it. Lessons are 
not simply learned and then forgotten ; they 
are stored up for future use. Indolent teachers 
cannot neglect their duties and hope to escape 
detection. Faithful teachers find an examina- 
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tion the best means of securing an appreciation 
of their work. 

They tend to fix what has been learned 
in the minds of the pupils. A public examina- 
cion necessitates many reviews, and repetition 
is what is needed to fix what is once learned in 
the memory. Questions answered at a public 
examination make a much deeper impression 
upon the mind than questions answered in the 
ordinary recitations of a school. 

3 . They bring its patrons and citizens gen- 
erally to the school. The visitation of our 
schools is sadly neglected. The ordinary ex- 
ercises of a school will probably never be made 
generally attractive. It is different with a pub- 
lic examination. This can be made the one 
great event of the year in the neighborhood of 
every school in the Commonwealth. 

4. They enable directors to estimate the 
character of the work done in the school 
during the term. Such an estimate is due from 
them to the public and to the teacher, and it 
can be done in no other way in so short a time 
or so well. 

In speaking thus favorably of public school 
examinations, of course, it is meant to include 
only those which are in good faith reviews of 
the work done during the term. It is easy to 
get up a set of prepared questions and ask and 
answer them in a certain order ; but such a 
sham is in no sense an examination. It is not 
insisted, however, that there should be nothing 
like entertainment in connection with the ex- 
aminations. A speech, a dialogue, tableaux, 
may be very well to come in between severe 
recitations in Arithmetic or Grammar. 

In view of the whole subject, it is recom- 
mended that every School Board in the State 
pass a resolution at once requiring public ex- 
aminations to be held at all their schools. Let 
' each Board also resolve to be present at all the 
examinations as a Board, or if that be imprac- 
ticable, appoint committees of their number to 
be present and make reports. Committees, 
cither of ladies or gentlemen, may also very 
properly be appointed by Boards from among 
the citizens to attend and take part in the re- 
spective examinations. ^ 

If this plan is once fairly put in operation it 
will do much, perhaps more than anything 
else, to bring hundreds of thousands of persons 
to the schools, and to create a public sentiment 
still more favorable to the improvement of our 
noble school system. 

Will Superintendents move in the line of this 
suggestion ? 

COUNTY INSTITUTE. 
Allegheny, Pittsburg, March 28. 
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I KAME. 

Sarah G. Morrison 
Charles J. Collins. 
Jenncttc Wagoner, 
Miss £. C. Hydom. 

Nellie Graham 

Emma £. Price. . . , 
J. C. HUdebrand.. 
Israel L. Irwin.. . . 
Maggie C. Madden 

Mina Morgan 

Sol. -W. Reed 

Rachel E. Kell... 

Daniel Simon 

Edward Gross . . . • < 

A. H.SeifFert. 

M. V. Brillhart.. 
Jas. B. Douglas. . . 
Miss M. E. Kell. 
A. P. Decmer . . . 

J. K. Howell 

Jas. H. Prugh , 

H. D. Patton 

E. B. McElroy ... 
Wm. T. Lindsey., 
Libbie E. Bucher. . 
Mary E. Tabor..., 
Harriet S. Swan . . , 
Margaret Scurgeon, 
Seth J. Sharp..... 
Wm. H. Stultz..., 



EXSIPXNCB. 



Granville Centre, Bradford co 

Wilkesbarre, Luicrnc " 

Ulysses, Potter " 

Helron, « « 

Taylorsvillc, Bucks « 

Newtown, " « 
East Berlin, Adams 
Gen. Wayne, Montgomery ** 

Danville, Montour *« 

« (( (C 

Muncy, Lycoming " 

York, York «« 

Dover, " " 



Davidsburg, " 

Yocumtown, " " 

York, « " 

Latrobe, Westmoreland " 

Irvin^s Station, " «5 

New Alexander, " « 

West Middlctown, Wash. « 



Lebanon, Lebanon 
Canton, Bradford 
Clearfield, Clearfield 
Noblestown, Allegheny 
Easton, Northampton 



CORRECTION OF ERRORS. 



In the List of Permanent Certificates granted, as pub- 
lished in February, the following names were printed in- 
correctly : 



No. i 



I 



504 I Miss E. Wilcox I Pittsburgh, Alleghany Co. 

515 I S. E. Kirkendall.... | Hammond's Cr*k Tioga" 

517 D. K. Noell I Shepherdstown Cumb*d " 

526 I John K. Strong.... | Bridgeport, Montg*y " 

ELECTION OF BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

Charles J. Collins has been elected and com- 
missioned Borough Superintendent of the bo- 
rough of Wilkesbarre. 

The salary was fixed at §1,000 per annum. 

DEATH OF LATE SUPERINTENDENT 
HAUPT. 

George W. Haupt, Esq., late Superintendent 
of Northumberland county, was born February 
2 2d, 1840. Immediately after graduating at 
Dickinson Seminary in Williamsport he became 
a successful teacher in the public schools of 
Sunburv, and also in the Academy of the same 
place. 

In the year i860, though still engaged in 
teaching, he commenced the study of law under 
the instructions of the Hon. Alexander Jordan, 
now President Judge, and was admitted to the 
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Bar March loth^ 1 863. He was commissioned 
County Superintendent of Northumberland 
county June 4, 1866, and whilst engaged in 
visiting schools he contracted a severe cold, 
which turned into consumption. 

Feeling unable to discharge the duties of his 
office he resigned his commission September 
ist, 1868. He now devoted his whole atten- 
tion to law, and his health seemed to improve, 
but the fatal disease had taken a firm hold and 
was surely working its way. He died January 
1 8th and was buried on the 21st. His funeral 
was attended by the members of the Bar, the 
Free Masons, the Odd Fellows, and a very 
large concourse of citizens. 

His loss is mourned not only by a widow 
and child, but by a large circle of friends, and 
his name will be fragrant through years to come 
in the memory of many who were wont to 
honor him as teacher, counselor, and friend. 



OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 



Since the publication of the last Journal the 
Commissioners of four counties have granted 
rooms for the use of County Superintendents, 
viz: Centre, Clinton, Mercer and Westmore- 
land, making thirty-seven counties in all that 
have complied with the request of the Depart- 
ment in this matter. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JANUaVRY. 

Alleghany. — A special cause of regret is found in the 
destruction of the new School-house of the Fifth Ward, 
Alleghany city, by lire, on the evening of the 21st of 
December. This was one of the finest school-houses in 
the State, and had only been used for school purposes a 
very few months, but, short as the time was, nearly 800 
pupils were enrolled as members of the school ; and the 
success that had attended the efforts of teachers and 
directors to make it a first-class school was being fully 
appreciated by the citizens and patrons. Hence, the de- 
struction of the house was a very great loss to all parties, 
but especially to the children of the school. The build- 
ing, together with the furniture, was i.nsurcd in home in- 
surance companies for $41,000, a sum quite sufficient to 
re-fit the building. The directors of the Ward deserve 
the thanks of the patrons of the school for their prompt 
action in putting the building under contract for re-fitting, 
etc., and workmen are already engaged in the house, so 
chat in as short a time as possible the house will be re- 
built, but it is not thought that it can be completed and 
ready for occupying during the present school year. The 
old School-house was again fitted up, additional rooms 
were rented — all the children arc accommodated, and the 
schools are again in running order. Thanks to a live 
bonrd of directors. Where there is a will there is a way. 

Adams. — 120 schools have been visited during the 
present term. To 51 of the 55 schools visited the past 
month addresses were made. During the month public 
educational meetings were held at York Springs, Centre 
Mills, Arcndtstown and Bendersville. 

BiDFORD. — Two teachers were dismissed during the 



month, one for negligence, the other fur immoralxiv. 
All the district institutes in the county seem to be suc- 
cessful. In several townships the directors are payi&g 
teachers a premium monthly when the per cent, of a:- 
tendance Is above 80. This is doing a great work tc* 
the schools in such districts. 

Blair. — A normal session for the e3pccia] training c* 
teachers, under the supervision and instruction of tbc 
County Superintendent, will be opened in April at tbr 
Juniata Collegiate Institute, at Martinsburg. A Izijr 
number is expected to be in attendance. 

Bradford. — Preparation is being made for the erection 
of a number of new school-houses. Care will be taken 
that these new houses be of approved plans, and tks: 
they be supplied with suitable furniture. 

Bucks. — Many people do not yet understand the work- 
ings of our educational system. Many are not even yet 
convinced that it pays to educate. The County Superic- 
tcndent inquired of a school director the name of the 
teacher in the sc'iool of his own sab-district. The di- 
rector, not knowing, cbtained the infoimaticn froia x 
party near at hand. 

Cumberland — State Normal School : — Pursnact 
to announcement, on last Tuesday evening, February lit. 
Professor Wickcrsham, State Superintendent of Comffloa 
Schools, delivered to the citizens of this place ao ableasd 
entertaining address 011 the Plausibility and Importances' 
Locating a State Normal School at this point, in the 
Cumberland Valley. It is well known that a few yean 
since the Legislature passed a law dividing the State into 
twelve divisions, and the Seventh Division is known ss 
the Cumberland Valley Division ; yet it embraces several 
counties outside the Valley. The opening remarks ot 
the Professor were confined to the importance of educa- 
tion generally, after v/hich he referred to the Normal 
Schools ; how they were managed, and the discipline en- 
forced in drilling teachers for the work they ar« expected 
to perform. His concluding remarks were of a pnrdy 
practical nature, expressing, in emphatic language, that 
of all places in this Valley, Shippensburg, in many rc 
spects, was the most desirable. We have not cpace to 
repeat what the learned gentleman said concerning out 
advantages, as every intelligent reader knows this fzct 
without further argument. 

On the organization of the meeting, J. A. C. McCone, 
Esq., was called to the chair, and Major James Kelsc 
chosen Secretary 

On motion, committees were appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions for stocks — taking the llarrisburg and Pitts- 
burgh Turnpike and the Cumberland Valley Railroad ii^ 
the dividing lines — consisting of the following named 
gentlemen : 

North- East.— Dr. C. A. Howland, J. A. C. McCuns, 
S. M. Wherry, and J. C. .Stuart. 

&«M-;^r«/.— Samuel Nevin,D. W. Thrush, C. White, 
and Wm. M'Lean. 

North-East.-— U. G. Hale, R. C. Hays, J. W. Crjig^ 
and John Craig. 

Suuth fFest.—H. Ruby, Sr., G. B. Coir, Alexin icr 
Kyner, and Joseph Greasier. 

The following Canvassing Committee, Dr. .^.Stewart, 
Hon. A. G. Miller, and E. J. M'Cune, were appointed 
to wait upon the officers of the C. V. R. R.,and all 
banks, societies, an J incorporations of the Vjiley, ana 
solicit contributions for stock. 

On motion it was ''greed that shares of stcck should 
be valued at twenty-five dollars each. 

The audience in attendance was made up of ladies and 
gentlemen rcprcstMiting the intelligence, energy aad 
wealth of this community, which plainly indicates to our 
mind that our peoi^lc are in earnest, and the enterprise 
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^will be carried to tuccessful completion. We hope one 
o'f Prof. Wickcrshara*s highest dreams will be realized — 
tKc erection of these school buildings, cither on or hard 
by where hie gallant regiment was encamped during the 
dark days of the rebellion. In regard to the expenses of 
cHe buildings, etc., the Professor offered the following on 
rHe part of the State : Fifteen thousand dollars to help 
to erect the building, three hundred scholars to start the 
school, fifty cents appropriation for expenses to the three 
bktJindred scholars per week, and fifty dollars to each and 
every teacher graduate of the institution. 

Franklin. — %o far as visited, the schools are in good 
eonditlon, excepting a few that are supplied with teachers 
who teach merely for want of some other employment. 
Such teachers, however, readily procure situations as they 
generally engage themselves at a lower salary than good 
reachers are willing to take. The calamity falls on the 
schools under the care of such teachers. 

Lawrence. — The two wards of Newcastle are contem- 
plating the building of a central high school building j 
the idea meets with general favor fi*om the citizens. 
>Jorth Beaver district has built a new house, and having 
purchased a church building, remodeled it, thus atfording 
two comfortable school rooms, now occupied by efllicient 
teachers. All the schools of the countv are now in 
operation. 

Lebanon. — Only two teachers in the county were 
absent from the county institute. Present, 172 actual 
171 embers. 

Lycoming. — A Local Normal School is being organ- 
uced at Montoursvillc, under the supervision of Rev. J, 
O. Griffith and Prof. T. F. Gahan. The school year 
will consist of but two summer terms. The object 
oF the school is not to interfere with the regularly 
recognized State Normal Schools, but to afford the citizens 
of Montoursville and vicinity, the privilege of a well 
organized system of graded schools. It is also the inten- 
tion to induce as many as possible of the teachers who 
are holding very low grade certificates, and are now teach- 
ing the rural schools of the county to attend; such teach- 
ers as would not be likely to go to any other schools. 
The County Superintendent will dictate the studies to be 
pursued by these teachers, occasionally teaching a day or 
two, and constantly looking after the general welfiire of 
the school. In this manner it is intended to build up 
and better qualify teachers for the back districts which 
are for the most part put off with inferior teachers. At 
precent the prospects for the success of this enterprise are 
favorable. 

Monroe. — Geography, Grammar and Histor)' have 
never been studied in many of the schools. In one town- 
ship only 12 pupils out of 500 are studying Grammar, 
and 43 Geography. At least ico of these are old enough 
to stiidy Grammar and perhaps twice this number might 
fake up Geography. In one school of 80 pupils, not one 
is studying these branches. Many parents think "these 
MudifS are of no use." 



Schuylkill. — In connection with his visits to the 
schools, the County Superintendent has been meeting 
with teachers, parents, and directors in the evenings and 
on Saturdays, laying before them their errors and suggest- 
ing improvements. A large amount of good can be 
accomplished in this way. 

Scranton. — On the roll, 1942 j average, 1591; per 
cent, of attendance, 83. A normal class of sixteen young 
ladies, pupils of the high school, has been organized. 
They have teaching in view. Wickersham's Methods 
of Instruction is the text book used. 

Snvder. — A monthly report stating tJie number of 
names on the roll, average attendance, and the number 
of visits to each school in the county, is published in the 
Freeburg Courier with good results. 

Venango. — A neat school house has been built at the 
Diamond in Plum township. It is lined as high as the 
windows with chestnut. All wood work, including the 
desks, is of the same wood, and finished in oil, which, in 
contrast with the beautiful white finish of the walls, gives 
the room a rich appearance. The building stands on »• 
large lot neatly fenced and furnished with the necessary 
out-buildings. Perhaps the most convenient and well 
built rural school house in the county, is the one lately 
finished in the Lamoy district, Oakland twp., 36 feet 
by 24. Lot good sire, will be fenced and ornamented 
with trees. 

Warren. — A beautiful and well proportioned Union 
School House at Sugar Grove, was dedicated wi:h appro- 
priate ceremonies on Saturday, the 8th of January. 'At 
2 J o'clock, the President of the Board, Mr. Jerome Bab- 
cock, called the meeting to order. In a very appropriate 
little speech, he announced to the audience that, after 
many trials and difficulties had been overcome, after 
much hard toil, after waiting for the success of the un- 
dertaking when it seemed dark and uncertain, he now 
had the pleasure of announcing that the building had 
been unanimously accepted firom the hands of the archi- 
tect by the Directors. That with pleasure he offered to 
the citizens of Sugar Grove, a building of which they may 
well be proud, closing his speech by a merited acknowl- 
edgement of the generosity of Fred. Miles, Esq., who, 
by his express wish gave for the building of the school 
three-fifths of the cost. 

Addresses were delivered by the County Superinten 
dent, W. Lindsey, and Prof. S. G. Lore, of Jamestown. 
The building is a gem in the way of school houses, and 
is ahead of any other in the county. Including the wing:i, 
it has a frontage south of seventy-two feet. The winga 
are each 16 by 23 feet. The main building is thirty-two 
feet wide. The whole is two stories in height, and is 
surmounted by a tower. Inside on the first floor are two 
large rooms, and the two entrances in the wings. On 
the second floor are two large recitation rooms and two 
small ones. A hall which will accommodate near 500 
persons can be formed by opening folding doois between 
the large rooms. 



Original Communications. 



PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY. \ how it might be brought into exercise. But, 
** A common bond of sympathy is wanting to bind the j too often we do not find this desirable quality, 
members of the profcsjlon together in fraternal union." , Some teachers actually spurn the business^ 

WjcKtRsiiAM. ; cxccpt for the honors or the salary that they 
The subject of a former communication was ■' expect from it; while a great number who 
Professional Courtesy. In it I endeavored to j wish to stand pre-eminent in the business, are 
show the benefits of that kind of courtesy and \ afraid of rivals. Hence comes professional 
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jealousy, which is the most odious feeling that 
teachers can manifest. Some of its manifesta- 
tions we propose to set forth : 

We find many teachers who seem to think 
that they will lose caste by associating with 
others. They may profess to be much op- 
posed to slander, and yet are the most powerful 
traducers of the character of fellow teachers. 
They never speak evil of them ; but they keep 
aloof from them as if they feared contamina- 
tion, and regarded them as an inferior class, 
-or as if they believed them possessed of quali- 
ties of which it were wrong to speak. By 
silent contempt towards them, they sometimes 
impress the patrons of schools with the idea 
that, they alone are worthy to monopolize the 
honors and emoluments of the profession. 
How often we find teachers who have not 
candor to acknowledge the virtues and merits 
of others similarly engaged ! And though they 
must know what their attainments and abilities 
are, they pass, them by in silence, and very 
adroitly point to their foibles and oddities, 
even when these defects are as insignificant as 
flies on a church steeple. Teachers who hate 
each other present a shameful, a detestable 
picture. And yet this odious sight is too often 
witnessed. 

We have found teachers whose crafc and 
policy contemplated but little more than gain- 
ing and retaining lucrative positions. And this 
they thought to accomplish by cajoling their 
employers into satisfaction, and by passing other 
teachers in silent contempt, as if they deserved 
no more than this. This is one of the ex- 
tremes of professional jealousy; perhaps it 
should be called professional dislike. We see 
also those who feel exalted by their knowledge 
and position. They feel as if they know 
enough, more than any others know, have at- 
tained what places them above all others ; and 
then they strive to maintain their dignity by 
keeping all others from acquiring similar ac- 
complishments. Thinking themselves on the 
highest round of the ladder they do not hesi- 
tate to push down all others who approach 
them. These self-sufficient characters are not 
in the true spirit of the profession. Something 
different from the true interest of the work of 
• education is uppermost with them. Their in- 
fluence on the patrons of learning is not good. 
Some of the patrons of education are good 
judges of the qualifications of teachers, and 
others are not. Many of them are too easily 
duped by the wiles of dishonest pretenders. 
An odious sight that is too often witnessed is 
when teachers chuckle with a kind of self-satis- 
faction at the failures and short-comings of fel- 
low laborers — when unwarrantable prejudice or 



dislike against them is incurred by narrow- 
minded and crotchety patrons — or when thdr 
real merits are not duly appreciated, and thdr 
best abilities employed. In such cases sympa- 
thy, encouragment, appropriate advice, and 
perhaps some other kind of help, will indicate 
the spirit of a true teacher. These are some 
of the diseased aspects of the profession ; thej 
are not its legitimate fruits. But they so often 
infest it, that the eyes of the public need to be 
opened to them ; and those who are gailtv 
should be exposed. All who would possess 
the true spirit of the teacher's mission must 
bear testimony against them. 

C. D. HUNT. 



OUR THOUGHTS, 

INFLUENCED BY UNDIGESTED IMPRESSIONS. 

Through the mind of each of us there 
float certain dim, undefined, half-digested im- 
pressions, of which we ourselves are scarcely 
conscious, but which, nevertheless, exercise i 
great influence upon our characters and con- 
duct. The nature of these impressions is, of 
course, dependent upon the constitution of our 
minds, habits of thought, peculiarities of tem- 
perament, and the influence of circumstances. 

We ourselves do not realize these undefined 
impressions. Who of us can tell why it is 
that we think as we do, when there are hun- 
dreds of others who, upon the same topics, 
think difl'erently, and are able to susuin their 
opinions with equal, or perhaps greater logi- 
cal acumen, yet cannot convince us, nor we 
them ? The trouble is not in our logical prp- 
cesses, but because we cannot find a common 
ground upon which to base our premises. 
Much of it is due, we think, to these undefined 
impressions, which influence our more active 
thoughts, as shadows in the background darken 
the whole picture. 

Now if this position be true that these vague 
impressions exercise so great an influence on 
our thoughts, it behooves us since it is all im- 
portant that we should think right, to turn our 
minds at times from the contemplation of the 
outer world in upon the contemplation of 
themselves; to drag these vague shadows of 
thought from the background into which they 
have crept, into the full light, give them shape 
and form, and submit them to the impartial 
scrutiny of the judgment, — the umpire of our 
faculties, — from whose decisions there is no 
appeal, but who, when added light shows 
cause, oftimes repeals his own decrees. 

To these reflections we were led by an oc- 
currence of last spring, when throughout the 
civilized world the intelligence flashed across 
the wires and was taken up by the newspapers 
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that Queen Isabella had been forced to fly from 
Spain. Taking up a paper, our eye fell upon 
the words, " Probable formation of a Spanish 
Republic.^^ Instinctively we uttered the ex- 
clamation so frequently heard, when it be- 
came evident that our civil war would work 
out the overthrow of slavery, "The hand of 
God is in it!" Roused by the exclamation, 
we began to think, " why had we thus exclaim- 
ed?" Of course, we knew that in a general 
way, the hand of God was in this, as in all 
other events; but the meaning of the reflec- 
tion was, that in this event God was working 
out a special purpose of his Providence. Now, 
what had led us to this thought? Reflection 
revealed to us that we had entertained, without 
fully realizing it, an undefined theory, or rather 
the desire and unfilled outline of a theory 
which had exercised a great influence upon our 
opinions of the future destiny of the race, and 
our interpretation of history, while it molded 
to a very great extent, our political principles. 

This theory, wheij completely filled out, is 
as follows: That God designs the general ele 
vation of the human race preparatory to the 
reign of universal peace, and the perfect su- 
premacy cf true religion. In history we had 
seen the masses debased and trodden under 
foot by the few, or ground down beneath the 
absolute sway of one. But throughout Europe 
for several generations, there had been a gradual 
encroachment of the people upon the power 
of the nobility. With America began a 
new era. Here all white men were placed 
upon perfect political equality. Then began 
the spread of education, elevating the lowly. 
Missionaries to heathen lands were doing a 
mighty w^ork in this universal elevating and 
leveling process. Next came the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in Russia, and following close 
upon the heels of that, the abolition of slavery 
in the United States, and, with its downfall 
began the elevation of the negro race ; and 
thus this grand universal levelling process would 
continue until all men should stand upon the 
lofty level of equal rights, of goodly prospects 
and high and holy hopes, and then, and not 
till then, would triumphs of Christianity be 
complete. 

So we read that Spain had cast olt the yoke 
of monarchy, and was likely to take her stand 
among the nations of the earth as a republic, 
(Alas! how false the hope!) We exclaimed, 
"The hand of God is in it!" meaning that He 
was moving in this levelling process with ac- 
celerated speed; and yet not until after reflection 
induced by that exclamation, was it fully real- 
ized that v/e had entertained this theory. 

Having realized it, however, it was dragged 



to the light, the outlines filled up, and sent 
up to the court of judgment for approval or 
condemnation. The court asks for testimony, 
but we have not one single line from that only 
volume wherein is recorded the purpose of 
God; therefore for want of grounds upon 
which to base a decision, the judge withholds 
his sentence, saying only that that which has 
so much of good in it cannot be wholly base. 
Pine Grove Mills, p. p. h. 

I MARKING PROVISIONAL CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

We approach the present subject with some 
degree of diffidence, because our views do not 
precisely accord wi*h the views of some 
distinguished writers on this subject. We 
agree with a recent writer, that there should 
be a uniformity of qualifications of persons 
holding the same kind of certificates throughout 
the State ; and also ** that good teachers with 
adequate salaries should be placed in schools 
of the lowest grade," if such teachers can be 
obtained on reasonable terms. But that there 
is a sufficient number of teachers to fill all the 
schools in the State, who are absolutely *« good," 
or even " middling" in all the branches, we se- 
' riously doubt. 

There are, it seems to us, two difficulties to 
be encountered in giving certificates, if the 
number four be not used at all. First, a teach- 
er may be good in all the branches required by 
law, except one ; in that he may be poor ; but 
on the whole he may very far exceed another 
as a teacher, who is only middling in all the 
branches. Secondly, the Provisional Certifi- 
cate is intended to show just what degree of 
advancement the teacher has attained in each 
branch ; and, if properly marked, shows it, we 
think, with more precision than any other 
kind of teachers' certificate issued in the State. 

If the law should not allow any number 
lower than " three," it might induce some 
County Superintendents to mark certain teach- 
ers " three" in some of the branches, although 
knowing that the figure ought to be "four," or 
" five," because they may wish to grant them 
a legal certificate. Now, such marking would 
put a false face on the certificate, and would 
have a tendency to deceive the public. 

It is very desirable to have all the schools in 
the State supplied with competent teachers, if 
they can be obtained ; and we sympathize but 
little with those persons or parties, who, from 
sheer malice or partiality, reject good teachers, 
and supply their places with poor ones. 

PHILOM. 

Cameron Co, 



Selections from Exchanges. 



BODY vi. MIND. 



[The following is trom Phv5:c;an's Problems, by 
Chas. Elam, M. D., an Kni;iish work recently iisucd by 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood &c Co., of Boston.] 

Reading men at the Universities, taken as a 
class, arc so far from being reckless about the 
Slate of ihcir bodies, that they are generally 
very careful of their health. They are more 
regular than other nvcn in their hours and in 
their exercises, more abstemious in their diet, 
more free from vicious habits which injure 
the constitution. They imitate the candidates 
for the Olympic wreath in their sobriety and 
continence, if not in the more active part of 
their training. We will venture to say nobody 
would know them from their fello\> s by their 
cadaverous appearance. They have among 
them, as far as our observation extends, at least 
their fair proportion of men who follow the 
motto. **to be ever foremost" in the cricket-field, 
the boat-race, and the tennis court, as well as 
in the Senate-house or the Schools. So far 
from being taught by their preceptors to strain 
their minds to the utmost, and take no care of 
their bodies, they are constantly warned of the 
necessity of keeping themselves in good physi- 
cal order by tutors, private tutors, friends, and 
all who are interested in their success. Men 
have the wit to see that good health and spirits 
are necessary to carry them through the labors 
of an examination, and that they cannot study to 
any purpose without a clear head, or secure a 
clear head without a good digestion and sound 
sleep. We believe the life of a regular reading 
man at Oxford or Cambridge, with his eight 
hours' work a day (and no more is needed for high 
honors), his daily air and exercise, his cheerful 
society, and his reading party in the Highlands 
or at the seaside in the long vacation, to be as 
healthy a life as any — at least as healthy as life 
in a counting-house or a solicitor's office. If 
there is a little exhaustion immediately after 
the last examination, three months with a 
knapsack amongst the Alps generally sets all 
right again. The victims of wet towels 
and strong green tea are, generally, not regular 
reading men, but gentlemen who have been 
devoting themselves exclusively to their physi- 
cal development till within a few weeks of 
their * Little Go,* and are compelled, at last, to 
put on the steam in preparing for that event. 
Of course, men are sometimes fools enough to 
overwork themsclvesat classics and mathematics, 
as they are sometimes fools enough to over- 
work themselves at law or physic ; but for one 
man who has been injured by reading at the 



] University, we think we could point to two 
who have been injured by boat-racing, and four 
who have been injured by intemperance and 
the other vices to which idlei^css leads. 

University education is very apt to get the 
credit of destroying constitutions which, ia 
point of fact, it only finds weak and leaves as 
it found them. A man who comes up to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge with a confirmed or heredi- 
tary tendency to consumption will not be saved 
by his Oxford or Cambridge accomplishments 
from sinking into an early grave. Nor must a 
man expect that, by having taken a good class 
he will be rendered physically equal to em- 
ployments, to which he and everybody con- 
nected with him would otherwise have known 
that he was physically unequal. If the poet 
Cowper had been, as he well might have been, 
a classical first-classman at Oxtord or Cam- 
bridge, instead of being brought up in the most 
practical way in a lawyer's office, Oxford or 
Cambridge would have borne the blame of his 
inability to pass his life cheerfully in lonely 
chambers in the Temple, and to compete with 
hard, strong natures in the trying arena of the 
Bar. The fact is, that these men do not lose 
physical power by being put through a good 
course of reading, for the simple reason that 
they never had the physical power to lose. 
They gain intellectual power, which they 
might otherwise have never possessed, and arc 
thereby enabled to be at least of some use to 
the world. 

The following is from a recent leader in the 
2'imes, and well illustrates the various kinds of 
work and constitution : — 

*' There is perhaps no man living of whom 
more feats of labor and triumphs over the frail 
physique of humanity are recorded than of 
Lord Brougham. Legends of this sort have 
gathered round him like a Hercules. There 
is a legend that he once worked six continuous 
days — /. e. 144 hours — without sleep, that he 
then rushed down to his country lodgings, 
slept all Saturday night, all Sunday, all Sunday 
night, and was waked by his valet on Monday 
morning to resume the responsibilities of hit 
and commence the work or the next week. A 
man must, of course, have a superhuman con- 
stitution who can do, we will not say this par- 
ticular feat, which is perhaps mythical, but 
fears of this class, and probably the greatness 
of our great men is quite as much a bodily 
affair as a mental one. Nature hai presented 
them not only with extraordinary mmds, but 
— what has quite as much to do with the mat- 
ter — with wonderful bodies. What can a 
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man do without a constitution, a working con- 
stitution ? He is laid on the shelf from the 
day he is born. For him no munificent des- 
tiny reserves the Great Seal, or the Rolls, or 
the Chief Justiceship, or the leadership of the 
House of Commons. The Church may 
promote him, for it does not signify to the 
Church whether a man does his work or not; 
but the State will have nothing to do with 
the poor constitutionless wretch. He will not 
rise higher than a Recordership or a Poor-Law 
Board. * But,' somebody will ask, * has that 
pale, lean man, with a face like parchment, 
and nothing on his bones, a constitution?' 
Yes, he has, — he has a working constitution, 
and a ten times better one than you, my good 
friend, with your ruddy face and strong muscu- 
lar frame. You look, indeed, the very picture 
of health, but you have, in reality, only a 
sporting constitution, not a working one. You 
do very well for the open air, and get on toler- 
ably well with fine, healthy exercise, and no 
strain on your brain. But try close air for a 
week, — try confinement, with heaps of con- 
fused papers and books of reference, blue books, 
law books, or despatches to get through, and 
therefrom extract liquid and transparent results 
and you will find yourself knocked up and faint- 
ing, when the pale, lean man is — if not 'as fresh 
as a daisy,* which he never is, being of the 
perpetual cadaverous kind — at least as unaffected 
as a bit of leather, and not showing the smallest 
sign of giving way. There are two sorts of 
good constitutions, — good idle constitutions, 
and good working ones. When Nature makes 
a great man, she presents him with the latter 
gift. Not that we wish to deprive our great 
men of their merit. A man must make one or 
two experiments before he finds out his con- 
stitution. A man of spirit and metal makes 
the experiment, tries himself, and runs the 
risk, as a soldier does on the field. The bat- 
tle of life and death is often fought as really in. 
chambers or in an office, as it is on the field 
A soul is required to make use of the body; 
but a great man must have a body as well as a 
soul to work with. Charles Bullcr, Sir Wm. 
Molesworth, and others, are instances of men 
whose bodies refused to support their souls, 
and were, therefore, obliged to give up the 
prize when they had just reached it. And 
how many hundreds, or thousands, — if one did 
but know them, — perish in an earlier stage, 
before they have made any way at all, simply 
because, though they had splendid minds, they 
had very poor bodies ! Let our lean, cadaver- 
ous friendj then, when the laurel surmounts 
his knotty parchment face, thank Heaven for 
his body, which, he may depend upon it, is 



almost as great a treasure as his soul. Nature 
may not have made him a handsome man, but 
what does that signify ? She has made him a 
strong one." 

With the examples already noticed, and 
many others to which we shall have occasion 
to refer, before us, we do not hesitate to ex- 
press again our opinion that the effects of men- 
tal application, even of a severe character, are 
not in themselves so generally serious as it is 
now the fashion to consider them ; and that 
the greater part of the evils that follow head- 
work are due to secondary causes, against some 
of which at least it is easy to guard. 

The first of these which we shall allude to, 
is the too sudden adoption of extreme studious 
habits. A man who has for some time neg- 
lected his studies finds himself unprepared as 
the time of examination approaches ; at once 
he changes all his habits, applying himself the 
greater part of the day and night to work. 
Naturally enough, the system rebels against 
this abuse. The muscular tissue will not bear 
such treatment ; let him try to walk ten or 
twelve hours in one day without training, and 
gradually increasing the amount of exercise; 
and he will be most painfully reminded that 
organization hss its laws, which cannot be 
violated with impunity. The brain tissue can- 
not be expected to be more enduring, or more 
tolerant of such liberties, than this ; let us but 
treat it as we would any other organ, then we 
shall find it as ready to act, and its action as 
little hurtful or painful as those. The mind 
must be gradually inured to labor, and then, 
instead of an enfeebled, palsied development, 
we may hope to become able to perform mental 
athletics to almost any extent without danger, 
and with case and profit. It is a most common 
mistake, in considering the mind as immaterial, 
to lose sight of this most important fact, that it 
4pr/ always and exclusively through the medium 
of a material tisisue ; which being, on the one 
hand, subject to an immaterial essence, does 
not, on the other, thereby lose its relations to 
the material organism of which it is an impor- 
tant part. 

Another source of evil is the neglect of the 
corporeal requirements for a great number of 
hours consecutively. It is almost certain that 
the same amount of work which often proves 
injurious by its continuity, might be achieved 
with ease, if it were by short intervals of rest 
and refreshment. We appeal to the experience 
of all students, if during their earlier efforts 
Nature did not give broad hints of requiring 
repose and restoratives; — the stomach asserts 
its right to food at proper intervals, but it is 
put off, — "Go thy way for this time ; when I 
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have a convenient season " ; then 

when the exhausted powers refuse any longer 
to work without fuel, the meal is but a business 
to be accomplished as speedily as possible ; the 
food is swallowed unmascicated, and the stomach 
loaded perhaps with a mass of indigestible ma- 
terial, is further impeded in its operations by 
the immediate resumption of a cramped, con- 
strained, and compressed attitude. Indigestion 
with its thousand evils is the natural result. 
Then the head aches, and its hint is evaded by 
a wet towel, and perhaps an irritating stimulant, 
as a cup of strong tea or coffee ; under the in- 
fluence of which, temporary power, or a sem- 
blance of it, is regained. The weary eye, the 
aching limb, the general febrile condition, — 
all these are disregarded ; day by day the same 
process is repeated ; until .the wonder is, not 
that the brain gives way at length, but that it 
has held out so long, — longer, we venture to 
say, as an ordinary rule, than any other organ 
would have done under an equivalent amount 
of ill-treatment. Yet in all this, the fact of 
mental labor simply is not more to be blamed 
than is commerce for the greater number of 
deaths brought about by the all-absorbing de- 
sire of gain, the auri sacra fames which oper- 
ates in precisely the same secondary manner 
upon the health and character. 

The neglect of fresh air, regular exercise, 
and early rising, enters into the same category 
of the secondary causes. 

Yet there are other conditions attendant too 
often upon a literary life, which are inherent 
in our nature and in the existing order of our 
social arrangements, which exert a most im- 
portant and gloomy influence upon the reaction 
of mind upon the body.; such are the co-oper- 
ation of poverty, of wearing anxiety, of the 
depressing passions and emotions generally ; 
and finally, in an overwhelming majority of 
cases, the pre-existence of elements of de^|p- 
eracy and disease in the organism. 

* 3!c ♦ * * * * 

Not long ago a friend reviewed with us the 
names of the six or eight upper wranglers for 
the last twenty years. With very few excep- 
tions, these and nearly all the " double first " 
men are alive and well at the present time. A 
stronger proof could scarcely be imagined that 
even excessive brain- work has little or no destruc- 
tive influence upon life or reason ; if, indeed, it 
does not compel us to recognize its directly 
eonservative tendency. Contrast with this the 
efl^cct of hard bodily training, as manifested in 
boating. We have complete and reliable in- 
formation as to the history of two boats' crews 
of picked men, within the last few years, not 
one of whom is now alive. Such havoc was 



surely never experienced amongst mental ath- 
letes. 

Mr. Maclaren, of the Gymnasium, Oxford, 
takes a very sensible view of this subject: 
" There is no error more profound, or pro- 
j ductive of more evil, than that which views 
the bodily and mental powers as antithetical 
and opposed, and which imagines that the cul- 
ture of the one must be made at the expense 
of the other. The truth is precisely the re- 
verse of this. In the acquirement of bodily 
health, mental occupation is a helpful^ indeed 4 
necessary, agent. And so impressively has this 
been proved to me, that in cases where the 
acquisition of bodily health and strength was 
the all in -all desired by the parent, and the 
one thing longed for by the child (and in some 
cases almost despaired of myself), I have been 
careful to allot and mark out a proportion of 
mental with bodily occupation." Dr. Madden 
also observes, that " it may be truly said, with- 
out any hyperbole, that every pursuit which 
ennobles the mind has a tendency to invigorate 
the body, and by its tranquilizing influence, to 
add to the duration of life.** 

Let us now inquire what testimony histor}- 
bears to the longevity of men whose lives have 
been essentially intellectual. Some objections 
may be made to this course of investigation; 
thus we can only quote the most remarkable 
instances ; — we cannot in many cases say how 
much of the life was purely studious, — we can- 
not enumerate those who died young, nor still 
less can we estimate how many, who would 
otherwise have been great as these, have failed 
in physical strength. With all these limita- 
tions, we may stil! hope, by a cursory glance 
at names which have marked epochs in philoso- 
phy and literature, to arrive at some idea of 
the influence of life devoted to thought rather 
than to action ; and also to prove, by positive 
instances, that there is nothing in the most 
intense application which must necessarily tend 
to shorten life, seeing that many of the most 
laborious men have ' been octo- and nono-gena- 
rians and even centenarians. 

M. Tissot states that Gorgias, the rhetori- 
cian, lived to the age of one hundred and eight 
years, *' without discontinuing his studies, and 
without any infirmity." Isocrates wrote 
his " Pan-Athenaeai" when he was ninety-four, 
and lived to ninety-eight. The above writer 
also mentions the case of "one of the greatest 
physicians in Europe, who, although he had 
studied very hard all his lifetime, and is now 
almost seventy, wrote me word not long since 
that he still studied generally fourteen hours 
every day, yet enjoyed the most perfect health." 

Epimenides,the seventh of the *' wise men," 
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lived, it is supposed, to the age of one hundred 
and fifty-four. Herodicas, a very distinguished 
physician and philosopher, the master of Hip- 
pocrates, lived to the age of one hundred. 
Hippocrates himself, whose genuine writings 
alone would be sufficient to testify to a life of 
arduous study, lived to the age of ninety -nine. 
Galen wrote, it is said, three hundred volumes ; 
what now remains of his works occupy, in the 
edition of 1538, five folio volumes. He lived 
to near one hundred years, Lewis Cprnaro 
wrote seven or eight hours daily for a consid- 
erable period of his life, and lived to the age of 
one hundred, in spite of a feeble constitution 
originally. 

Xheophrastus wrote two hundred distinct 
treatises, and lived to the age of one hundred 
and seven. Zeno, the founder of the Stoic 
school, lived to the age of ninety-eight years ; 
and, in the full possession of his faculties, then 
committed suicide, having received, as he sup- 
posed, a warning by a wound of the thumb 
that it was time for him to depart. Democritus 
was so devoted to study and meditation that he 
put out his eyes, it is said, that external objects 
might not distract his attention. He died 
aged one hundred and nine years. Sophocles 
died aged ninety-one. Xenophon, Diogenes, 
and Carneades each lived to the age of ninety. 
Varro wrote five hundred volumes, and lived 
to cighty-eight years. Euripidss died aged 
eighty-five ; Polybius, eighty-one ; Juvenal, 
above eighty ; Pythagoras, eighty ; Quintillian, 
eighty. Chrysippus, died of laughter at eighty. 
The poet Pindar died aged eighty ; Plato, 
aged eighty-one. Socrates, in the full posses- 
sion of his faculties, was judiciously murdered 
at seventy-one. Anaxagoras, died at seventy- 
two. Aristotle died at sixty-three. Thucydides 
was eighty. 

It would be difficult to select twenty-five 
names which exerted a much greater influence 
upon literature, philosophy, and history than 
these in old times. Many of them are known 
to have been most voluminous writers, many of 
them most profound thinkers. These werenot 
the days of handbooks and vade-mecums; those 
who wanted information or mental cultivation 
had to work for it. Yet the average age of 
these twenty-five men is exactly ninety years. 
It is much to be questioned whether the united 
ages of twenty-five of the most distinguished 
farmers that the world has ever produced virould 
amount to two thousand two hundred and fifcy- 
two years. The list might easily be enlarged 
greatly by such tnen as Seneca and Pliny, who 
came to untimely deaths by accident or tyranny, 
and who promised to live as long the oldest, 
in the course of nature. 



And the old writers, commentators, and 
others of modern time, were apparently a hardy 
race, — they were generally long-lived. Beza, 
the severity of whose enormous labors might 
be supposed to be aggravated as to the results, 
by the acrimonious controversies in which he 
was engaged, lived in the perfect enjoyment of 
his faculties up to the age of eighty-six. The 
learned Richard Bentley died at eighty-one. 
Neander was seventy-eight ; Scaiiger, sixty- 
nine ; Heyne, eighty-four ; Parr, eighty ; 
Pighius, eighty-four ; Vossius, seventy-three ; 
Hobbes, ninety- one, — at death. Fontenelle, 
considered the most universal genius that Eu- 
rope has produced, for forty-two years Secre- 
tary to the Academy of Science in Paris, lived 
with unimpaired faculties to the age of one 
hundred years. Father Sirmond, called by 
Naude " an inexhaustible treasury of ecclesias- 
tical lore," lived to the age of ninety-three. 
Hutton, the learned geologist and cosmogonist, 
died at ninety-two. 

We will now give a table of distinguished men 
with their ages, independent of classification 
or chronology, — such names as arc sufficiently 
known to the world to preclude the necessity 



of giving any account of their labors: — 

Age. Age. 

Bacon (Roger) 78 Laplace 77 

BufFon 81 Linnaeus 72 

Copernicus 70 Milton 66 

Galileo 78 Bacon (Lord) 6$ 

Lowenhoeck 91 Hobbes 91 

Newton 84 Locke 72 

Whiston 95 Stewart (D.) 75 

Young 84 Voltaire 84 

Ferguson (Adam) 92 Cumberland 80 

Kant 80 Southern (Thomas) 86 

Reid (T) 86 Coke (Lord) 85 

Goethe 82 Wilmot 83 

Bentham 85 Rabelais 70 

Mansfield 88 Harvey 81 

Le Sage 80 Heberden 92 

Wesley (John) 88 Michael Angelo 96 

Hoffman 83 Handel 75 

Claude 82 Haydn 77 

Titian 96 Ruysch 93 

Franklin 85 Winslow 91 

Halley 86 Cardan 76 

Rollin 80 Fleury (Cardinal) 90 

Waller 82 Anquetil 84 

Chalmers 83 Swift 78 

South (Dr.) 83 Watts (Dr.) 74 

Jolmson (Dr.) 75 Watt (James) 83 

Herschel 84 Erasmus 69 



This list is taken entirely at random, and 
might be almost indefinitely enlarged, but these 
illustrations suffice. 

There are certain practical deductions ob- 
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viously to be drawn from the details and argu- 
ments that have been or might be brought 
forward. 

1. Devotion to intellectual pursuits and to 
studies, even of the most severe and unremit- 
ting character, is not incompatible with extreme 
longevity, terminated by a serene and uncloud 
cd sunset. Dr. Johnson composed his " Dic- 
tionary" in seven years! And during that 
time he wrote also the Prologue to the opening 
^f Drury Lane Theatre; the "Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes the tragedy of "Irene and 
^he " Rambler — an |lmost incomprehensible 
effort of mind. He lived to the age of seventy- 
five. When Fontenelle's brilliant career ter- 
minated, and he was asked if he felt pain, he 
replied, "I feel only a difficulty of existing." 

2. Mental application is a powerful remedy 
in diseases both of body and mind ; and its 
power as a remedy is proportionate to its in- 
tensity as a pursuit. 

3. The emotions, especially those of a de- 
pressing kind, as anxiety,fear, etc., have a remark- 
able influence in giving a tone to,and intensifying 
the morbific effects of excessive mental labor. 
Yet in some cases, as in that of Cowper, the 
best and only resource against despair is found 
in composition. 

4. The turmoils of active life do not ap- 
pear to render intellectual labor more injurious to 
the system ; possibly here also the influence 
may be counteracting. Milton,^the Secretary 
to the Commonwealth, in times when men 
lived years in months, — blind and in domestic 
discomfort, writing his immortal poems ; John 
Wesley, persecuted and almost an outcast from 
his former friends, — in " labors abundant," — 
denying himself natural rest and refreshment, 
yet acting with mind and body with unparal- 
leled energy ; Voltaire, the apostle of infidelity, 
at war with more than the whole world ; 
Luther, hunted by principalities and powers 
like a wild beast, — these and a cloud of others 
warred with the existing order of things, and 
remained masters of themselves and their men- 
tal powers to a ripe old age. 

5. The injurious effects of mental labor are 
in great measure owing — 

To excessive forcing in early youth ; 

To sudden or misdirected study ; 

To the co-operation of depressing emotions 
or passions ; 

To the neglect of the ordinary rules of hy- 
giene ; 

To the neglect of the hints of the body ; or 
To the presence of the seeds of disease, de- 
generation, and decay in the system. 

6. The man of healthy phlegmatic or 
"I'^ric temperament is less likely to be in- 
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jured by application than one of the sanguine 
or melancholic type; yet these latter, with 
allowance for the original constitution, may be 
capable of vast efforts. 

7. The extended and deep culture of the 
mind exerts a directly conservative influence 
upon the body. 

Fellow-laborer! one word to you before we 
conclude. Fear not to do manfully the woik 
for which your gifts qualify you ; but do it as 
one who must give an account both of soul 
and body. Work, and work hard, whilst it is 
day ; but the night cometh soon enough, — do 
not hasten it. Use your faculties, use them to 
the utmost, but do not abuse them, — make not 
the mortal do the work of the immortal. The 
body has its claims, it is a good servant ; treat 
it well, and it will do your work ? it knows its 
own business ; do not attempt to teach or to 
force it ; attend to its wants and requirements, 
listen kindly and patiently to its hints, occa- 
sionally forestall its necessities by a little in- 
dulgence, and your consideration will be repaid 
with interest. But task it, and pine it, and 
suffocate it ; make it a slave instead of a servant ; 
it may not complain much, but, like the weary 
camel in the desert, it will lie down and die. 

CORAL ISLANDS. 

But how does the coral ever rise upon the 
surface of the water and turn into hard stone ? 
Of course the coral polypes cannot build above 
the higK tide mark ; but the surf which beats 
upon them piles up their broken fragments just 
as a sea beach is piled up, and hammers them 
together with that hammer which is heavier 
and stronger than any you have ever seen in a 
smith's forge. And then, as is the fashion of 
lime, the whole mass sets and becomes hard, as 
you may see mortar set ; and so you have a low 
island a few feet above the sea. Then sea 
birds come to it, and rest and build ; and seeds 
are floated thither from far lands ; and among 
them almost always the cocoa-nut, which loves 
to grow by the sea> shore, and groves of cocoa 
palms grow up from the lonely isle. Then, 
perhaps trees or bushes are drifted thither be- 
fore the trade wind ; and entangled in their 
roots are the seeds of other plants, and eggs or 
cocoons of insects ; and so a few flowers and 
a few butterflies and beetles set up for them- 
selves upon the new land. And then a bird or 
two, caught in a storm and blown away to sea, 
finds shelter in the cocoa grove ; and so a little 
new world is set up ; in which (you must re- 
member always) there are no four-footed beasts, 
nor snakes, nor lizards, nor frogs, nor any ani- 
mals that cannot cross the sea. — Cbas, Kingslej. 
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TEACHER TRAINING * 

How shall we help each other to do our 
work ? The question of drilling or training 
teachers can only be solved so far as we can 
communicate to one another the thoughts and 
ideas we ourselves have. It is beyond ques- 
tion the great desire of teachers to know how 
they may better do their work. Teachers all 
over the land arc praying for more grace, more 
wisdom, and more common sense. At the root | 
of all plans to meet this want of trained teach- 
ers lies the question of the uniform system of 
lessons, that in three of the six Section-meet- 
ings was favorably alluded to. The truth is 
that the Sunday-school teachers of the day want 
time. How shall we get the time for study? 
is the question with them. How shall we best 
improve the moments we have? They feel 
the force of the striking advertisement, "Lost! 
sixty golden minutes, every one studded with 
sixty precious seconds !" If we only learn how 
to improve the seconds -nd the minutes, we 
then can do all that God requires of us. We 
peed now to get the thoughts and the living 
experience of others. We have not to go back 
to the past, to the times of Luther and Calvin 
and Melanchthon. We want to know how to 
deal with the things of the present, and must 
get our experience, the experience that we need 
to teach our classes on the next Sabbath, in 
the schools of to-day. We want to know how 
our brother-teacher and worker overcomes this 
difficulty, performs that duty. That we may 
have a common ground of sympathy and effort, 
it is almost essential that a common field of 
study be before us. It is by the system of a 
uniform lesson only, that this can be well se- 
cured. By this, as we go through the week, 
we can learn of each other, and each can help 
the other in the work of preparation for the 
class. As we ride in the cars to our place of 
business, or brash against each other in the 
street, or meet in the daily prayer-meeting, or 
gather around the table for our lunch, instead 
of general and ordinary topics of talk, we can 
take up the prominent things in our next Sun- 
day's lesson, and learn much from each other 
that we could get in no other way. 

To illustrate ; A few months ago, when the 
lesson was upon the subject of the tree and its 
fruit, I was passing a store where I saw a beau- 
tiful basket of fruit. I walked down the street 
with the lesson for next Sabbath in my heart 
and peaches in my mind, for my wife had said 
that she wanted peaches for dinner, " A good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit," I said to my- 
self as I admired the beautiful fruit in the bask* 

^From Report of National Sunday-School Convention. 



; et. I had an illustration at once for my lesson, 
I and beg^n to think how I could convey the 
lesson home to my scholars, so that it would 
impress them as it had me. I then remember- 
ed that sixty miles from us there was one of 
the finest peach orchards in the world — outside 
of New Jersey ! — and I at once sent across to 
a good brother who was dealing there, and 
asked him if he would have the kindness to 
buy for mc, for use in my Sunday-school lesson, 
1 three peach limbs having on them the fullest 
and finest crop of peaches he could find in all 
those celebrated orchards ; one limb, also, with 
small and poor fruit on it. Right here I would 
insert a thought. We are, as the rule, too 
much afraid of asking others to help us in this 
good Sunday-school work. We do not get our 
scholars to help us as we ought to do. The 
opinion seems to be that if we want anything 
done we must always do it ourselves. It is, in 
an important sense, a mistake. I have found in 
this Sunday-school work that the people want 
to work, the children want to work ; our 
scholars are eager to work, to do something 
for us, if we will only show them how, and 
set them at it. We underrate the forces at our 
command, that God has placed all around us 
for our use. I found no difficulty with my 
peaches. A man came to me with thrse splen- 
did peach limbs, almost trees in themselves. 
One of them had on it over one hundred Craw- 
ford peaches. I asked for the bill. There 
was no bill. The owner of the trees would 
not take anything from a Sunday-school lor 
what little things they wanted for such a pur- 
pose. " But perhaps you are not a Sunday- 
school man," I said to the freight messenger. 
" Do you think I would charge the Sunday- 
school for bringing them over when the owner 
asks nothing for them r" " Well, but Patrick 
here, my Irish friend, will want something for 
his cartage through the city" — (he was an Irish 
Catholic.) " Niver a cent, sir ! Do you sup- 
pose I'd be for being behind thimuthers? Niver 
a bit of it !" [Applause.] So the peaches 
cost us nothing. I brought the limbs and had 
them stood upon the platform. Four hundred 
of my scholars had doubtless never seen a peach 
tree in their lives, and their eyes and mouths 
were wide open, you may suppose. The teach- 
ers had the benefit of that silent object lesson 
through all their teaching. When it came to 
the close, I took one of the trees and asked a 
few simple questions. " What kind of a tree 
is this from ?" " A peach treeP* " What has 
it on it?" Peaches "What is our lesson 
about?" **The tree is known hy its fruit 
*' How do you know this is a peach tree ?" 
" //V got peaches on it .'" How arc we to know 
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what kind of children you are ?" " If we have 
git peaches on as, people will know we are Chris- 
tiansP* was one answer! [Laughter.] " Yes, 
that is just it ; they will see that you are not a 
tree full of crab apples and pickles and lem- 
ons." But now here is another limb (produ- 
cing the poor limb.) See, its fruit is not fine. 
The peaches are small and scrawny. The pits 
are large, but the meat is very thin and dry, 
absolutely not fit to eat, while the others arc 
large, juicy, and luscious. Children, what 
makes the difference F* Now is the oppor- 
tunity to teach the office of the Holy Spirit in 
regenerating and renewing the natural heart. 
The difference between the natural and the 
cultivated fruit is explained. The process of 
grafting, briefly. How the little bud from a 
cultivated tree is secured, a limb sawed off the 
old tree, an incision made, and the little bud 
inserted and covered up with warm wax to 
protect it from the storm till its life permeates 
and diffuses itself through the whole, and it is 
made a new tree and brings foith new fruit, 
just like the fruit of the tree from which the 
bud was taken. How wonderful ! Children, 
this is just like the work of the Holy Spirit in 
us. We bring forth only the natural fruit, poor 
and good for nothing. But the Heavenly 
Gardener saws off a limb — sometimes He makes 
us bleed and suffer in the operation — but He 
puts in the good heavenly seed, and then binds 
up the wound and heals it all up, and we have 
a new life in us which goes through and 
through us, and we bring forth good fruit, to 
the glory of God. And there is not a Univer- 
salist here this morning that would give fifteen 
cents for a basketful of these poor, scrawny, 
uncultivated peaches against a dollar for one 
foil of " Crawfords." 

A teacher of another school asks me the 
next day, " Brother Jacobs, what are you going 
to do with your peach trees next Sunday? I 
would like to use them in my school." "Very 
well, brother, here is one." Another, " I want 
to use that in my North Star Mission," and 
another in his school, so that the three mission 
schools were accommodated. The very next 
day, Monday, I met a man on the way to busi- 
ness who gives me some golden thoughts on 
the lesson for the following Sunday. Thus we 
tried to do good and communicate. 

But we have something else to do in this 
work of training. We must stuJy, Study, 
//ff^, STUDY ! must be our watchword. Paul 
gave us a great Sunday school lesson when he 
took his boy Timothy and trained him for a 
long number of yearsand then let him go. Bat 
he said to him, **Son Timothy, study to show 
thyself approved." Don't think you have it 



all by nature, or intuition, or chance-work; 
study, STUDY, STUDY! Why not, fellow- 
teacher, carry a Testament in your pocket with 
you daily ? Why not go along the streets 
pondering the truths of God's Word ? Why 
not give it to your neighbors ? Why not uke 
hours for Bible study ? Do you know the se- 
cret of Ralph Wells' power? I learned it 
years ago, when I heard of him that he never 
let a week pass over that he did not give to his 
Sunday-school lesson twelve hours' solid time! 
That is the power. You say he has gcnias. 
But do you begin to try to do Ralph Well's 
earnest work? Have you his earnest devotion 
to the Word of God ? You must have this if 
you would have his power and his success. 
The luxury of studying the Word of God is 
one of the richest and sweetest that God ever 
gave to one of his children ! [Applause.] 

THE DISTANCE OF THE DOG-STAR. 

[The reader who knows nothing of the fixed stan, 
may recognize Sirius as the very bright star now visible 
in the south-eastern sky immediately after sunset. It is in 
the head of Canis Major ^ and may be recognized by 
three stars some distance below it, which form a beauti- 
ful triangle.] 

In the November Journal, under the head 
of The Worlds in Space," we spoke of the 
distance of 'the Dog-star as so immense that its 
light takes twenty-three years to reach our 
earth. A correspondent finds a statement in a 
school manual of astronomy, that the time is 

three years and eighty-^wo days," instead of 
twenty-three years, and he wishes to know 
**how the two authorities can be reconciled, 
or if there are typographical errors in either 
case." 

The book which our correspondent quotes 
is often inaccurate in its statements, and en- 
tirely behind the times. 

It is a fact, however, that even the best of 
recent authorities are sometimes found to disa- 
gree concerning the distances of the fixed stars. 
We have nowhere seen the distance of Sirius 
put so low as our correspondent states it, but 
Loomis ("Treatise on Astronomy," 1865) 
gives it as 896,803 times the sun's distance, 
equivalent to a "light interval" of 14.16 
years; while Chambers ("Descriptive As- 
tronomy," 1867) ^rid Lockyer ("Elementary 
Astronomy," 1868) and several other recent 
writers give it as 1,375,000 times the sun's 
distance, equivalent to a "light interval" of 
21.56 years. Now, the discrepancy between 
these two measurements is enormous, being 
more than 478,000 times the distance of the 
sun from the earth, or, in round numbers, 
more than forty- three millions of millions of 
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miles — an interval that light, which can fly 
eight times round the earth in a second, must 
take more than seven years to traverse. Our 
first thought is, that, if astronomers cannot make 
their measurements agree better than tkaty they 
must be either very careless or very stupid fel- 
lows. But let us look into the problem a lit- 
tle, before we pass judgment upon their solu- 
tion of it. 

How is the distance of a star measured ? 
We shall, not give a detailed account of the 
process, but simply attempt to show its general 
nature, and thus to convey some idea of the 
difficulties attending it. The distance of the 
star is found by trigonometry ; in other words, 
astronomers use the same methods employed by 
land surveyors, and these methods are based on 
the measurement of angles. In any triangle, 
if we have two angles and one side given, we 
can, by means of trigonometry, find the other 
sides of the triangle. If, then, we wish to 
find the distance of a tower or a mountain-top 
which we cannot reach, we can do it by meas- 
uring accurately a line as a " base line," and 
then measuring the angles which lines drawn 
from its ends in the direction of the object 
make with the base line, or with each other. 
Knowing then one side of the triangle made 
by these three lines, as well as the angles of 
the triangle, we can calculate the length of the 
other sides, or the distance of the object from 
the ends of the base line. Beginning in this 
way, astronomers measured from point to point 
on the earth, until the shape and size of the 
earth had been determined ; then, taking the 
diameter of the earth as a base line, the dis- 
tance of the planet Mars was determined, and 
then that of the sun. Having obtained the 
distance of the sun (91,500,000 miles), we are 
in possession of a base line of enormous length, 
since the positions of the earth in opposite 
points of its orbit will be 183,000,000 miles 
apart. This is the base line used in measuring 
the distance of the stars, but their distance is 
so inconceivably great when compared with 
the base line, that the measurement of the 
angles of the triangle is a task of extreme deli- 
cacy and difficulty. The largest angle made at 
any fixed star, by lines drawn from the ends of 
this base line of 183,000,000 miles, is less than 
tfvo seconds, J f you wish to get an idea how 
small an angle of two seconds is, draw a tri- 
angle, one of whose sides is one-tenth of an 
inch long, and each of the others 860 feet long ; 
the longer sides will make with each other an 
angle of two seconds. Or, if you wish to 
know what such an angle is upon the circle 
of the starry heavens, take the distance between 
the two " Pointers" in " the Dipper " (about 



five degrees), divide it into nine thousand parts, 
and one of those parts is equal to two seconds, / 

The angle formed in this way by lines drawn 
to the star from the ends of this base line of 
183,000,00 miles, is called the parallax of the 
the star. For certain reasons, however, the 
half of this angle (or that made by using the 
radius, instead of the diameter, of the earth's 
orbit as the base of the triangle), is usually 
taken as the parallax ; and it is in this latter 
sense that we shall hereafter use the term. 

Now, such is the nicety of astronomical meas- 
urements, that if a star has a parallax of one 
second, it can be accurately determined. By a 
somewhat different method a parallax of even 
the tenth of a second may be measured with 
tolerable precision ; but it is only after a com- 
parison of the results of repeated measurements 
that these infinitesimal angles can be determined 
beyond a doubt. 

After thirty years or more of labor in this 
field of investigation, astronomers have found 
the distances of two stars pretty accurately, 
and have approximated to the distances of eight 
or ten others. The two whose distances we 
may say we know, are Alpha Centauri (a bright 
star in the southern heavens, which does not 
rise in the latitude of Boston), whose parallax 
is about .9 of a second, its distance 224,000 
times the sun's, and its "light interval" 3.52 
years ; and 61 Cygni (a very small star in the 
constellation of the Swan), with a parallax of 
about .56 of a second, a distance 366,000 times 
the sun's, and a "light interval" of 5.77 years. 

Among the stars whose distance is approxi- 
mately known, is Sirius ; and now let us recur 
to the enormous diflFerence between the dis- 
tances obtained by different observers, and see 
upon how minute an angular dilTerencc it de- 
pends. If the parallax is .23 of a second, as 
one authority makes it, the star is 896,803 
times as far off as the sun, and its light takes 
only 14.16 years to reach us; but if its paral- 
lax is .15 of a second, it is 1,375,000 times as 
distant as the sun, ard its light must travel 
21.56 years before it arrives at our earth. The 
inconceivably great difference in the results is 
due, as will be seen, to a difference of .08 of 
a second in the measurement of an angle! How 
small this difference actually is, the reader can 
figure out for himself, taking as a basis of his 
calculation what we have told him of the size 
of an angle of two seconds. It is an angular 
difference which would be represented by the 
breadth of a human hair viewed at the distance 
of about 62s feet! 

We may add another illustration of the effect 
of a small error in the measurement of an angle 
upon the solution of an astronomical problem 
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It is well known to most of our readers, wc 
presume, that the distance of the san used to 
be reckoned as 95,000,000 of miles ; but with- 
in a few years astronomers have quite generally 
agreed that this number is about 3,500,000 
miles too large. This correctness is based upon 
a correction of the value of the solar parallax, 
amounting to only about .4 of a second. 

These thi.igs show that the astronomer deals 
with microscopic as well as with telescopic 
distances, and that the measurement of the lat- 
ter is accomplished only by the most careful 
observation of the former. The subdivisions 
of the graduated scales which he uses are so 
minute that he actually has to read them by the 
aid of a microscope; while with the telescope 
he penetrates to regions of space so remote that 
the rays of light which he gathers up with his 
lenses must have left their source thousands of 
years ago. And so, also, in his measurement 
of time, he divides a second into a hundred 
parts, and, on the other hand, he computes 
cycles so vast that the completion of a single 
one exceeds sevenfold the entire period that 
man has lived on earth. — Journal of Chemistry, 

ON INFANT EDUCATION. 



In a former paper we sketched the leading 
features of what an Infant school ought to be 
and the kind of a person who, in our opinion, 
ought only to be chosen as the teacher of one. 
At present we propose to go through, in detail, 
the various subjects which should form the pro- 
gramme of an infant school. 

A Love of Truth. — The forming of the 
youthful mind, in so far as it can be formed 
under the maternal eye, is one of the first duties 
of an infant schoolmistress. It is not always an 
easy task to succeed satisfactorily in this. With 
some children it is easy enough. The child 
who has at home a mother who instills into its 
mind a love of truth, is gentle and docile in 
the school. The teacher must endeavor by 
every means in his or her power to instill a 
high principle of morality. This must be com- 
menced by making the child love the truth for 
the sake of the thing itself. Allow no oppor- 
tunity to pass of pointing out the value of truth. 
On no account punish a child for a fault which 
it candidly and without evasion admits. As we 
said in our last paper. If we would inflict cor- 
poral punishment at all (and the benefit to be 
derived from it under any circumstances is very 
problematical) it would be for a breach of truth. 
Whatever is the most severe punishment in- 
flicted in the school, let it be for this fault. 
The enormity of it will then be understood, 
and an impression formed as to the value of 



truth, which will remain in the child's mind A 
the day of its death. Make it difficult for tfae 
untruthful child to win your favor, but not is* 
possible. Keep it at a distance for a time nl 
bestow on it no smiles, but do not aa harsii^ 
by it. It will think in its own way, and ife 
some days, if its home associations arc not ^ 
together depraved, a proper moral tone «3 
begin to appear. Let your reserve then disip 
pear. We once knew two children in a schoil 
— a little boy and a little girl — who were cow 
stant companions. The little girl was remaii^ 
able for a love of truth, but the boy had onlja 
indifferent character in this respect. One 
on their way to school, they committed a trivii 
fault, viz, — pulling some flowers which htnj 
over the paling of a garden. The owner « 
the flowers thought it was a heinous crime, aai 
complained to the teacher who took the vent 
view we would take of it — that the fault wisi 
very natural one. The little girl was asked dsi 
she pull the flowers, and at pnce acknowledges 
that she did. The bi y stoutly denied thir k 
did so. The punishment the judicious itAc)m 
inflicted on him was to prohibit his spcakinf 
to, or walking home, with his little comptnioij 
This so affected him, that in a few days hei 
w^nt to the mistress, acknowledged his fault, 
and was ever after known to be the raosttrct^ 
ful boy in school. We give this as an examj« 
of how a teacher may find far more efiecroa 
expedients than the rod to win a child back d 
the right path. 

Reading. — Though we place this subjca 
here, it by no means follows that it should be 
the first thing taught to a child. A wise teacher 
will exercise her discretion as to when she 
should commence to teach a child to read. 
All children should not be set down to the al- 
phabet the moment they enter the school. In 
fact we would allow the infant to commeDCti 
that task just when its natural curiesicy had 
been exci|ed by seeing its playmates engaged)* 
giving a name to these symbols. The greater 
portion of the alphabet children pick up from one 
another, without the intervention of the teacher 
at all, provided they are not disgusted in the 
outset by making a task of what can be tarncc 
into a source of enjoyment. Various plans have 
been put forth for teaching the alphabet, aB 
diflering except on one very material point— 
their utter impracticability. The practical teach- 
er needs none of those artificial aids. The onlj 
one of them we ever knew to be of the slightest 
advantage was a plan we saw in an infant school 
conducted by an experienced mistress. She 
she never asked a child to learn more than the 
names of three letters at a time — giving t9 td 
cbiJJ a separate lesson — then examined them oa 
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«he black board by making the letter with a 
j>ieceof chalk in a style that would do credit to 
« professional engrosser. She never found any 
<ii£culty in this way in making the children 
Icarn the alphabet. 

There is one thing we would suggest to the 
crhiefs of inspection, to recommend at once ; 
it would aid the teacher very much if the child 
liad the alphabet constantly before it ; and for 
rhis purpose we would recommend that it 
hould be printed in medium type by itself, on 
slip about the size of a page of the first book. 
The teacher could have this pasted on a stronf 
pasteboard, a piece of leather, or a square of 
wood, and make each child who had not 
thoroughly learnt the alphabet, have one in its 
hand. Teachers will not give books to small 
children, for they are sure to be torn or lost in 
a day or two ; and, except when at lessons, the 
tablets are inaccessible to the children. We 
trust that in case the inspectors do not see the 
necessity for adopting our suggestion that the 
proprietor of the Teachers* Journal will print 
some of those slips. They would be a great 
boon to every teacher ; and we venture to say 
that if they come into general use, the alphabet 
would be learned in about one-third of the time 
it at present requires. The advantage would 
be that the children during their leisure minutes 
would be examining each other to see which 
knew the most letters. They could also when 
lost or defaced, be replaced much easier than 
books. Besides, the child having only before 
it exactly what it requires to learn, would not 
be distracted by turning over the leaves of a 
book. In fact we believe the same system 
would be found useful with all the lessons 
in the first section of the first book. As the 
child progresses we would be very much in- 
clined to follow the plan indicated in the ar- 
ticle — «* Individual versus Class Teaching." 
We have seen it successfully practiced in more 
than one school, and these were schools which 
were noted for the good readers they produced. 
Never allow a child to leave a lesson till it is 
thoroughly conquered. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that because a child can read the 
greater portion of a lesson it should be encour- 
aged by giving it a new one. In fact you are 
discouraging it, for you make its after progress 
the more difficult. Do not be satisfied with 
having a child read one sentence of the lesson, 
and the next chil .-* another sentence, and so on. 
Make each child read the lesson (which should 
be very short) through. Some of the lessons in 
our first book might be conveniently broken up 
into parts. Encourage by every means the at- 
tentive child, and the child who seems to have 
prepared its lesson, but do not by any means 



cast a slur on the backward ones. Make them 
promise to be better next day, and when they 
improve have a kind word for them. They 
will soon find out that it is much easier, and 
more pleasant to be attentive than idle. Never 
permit the pupil to get into the sing-song when 
reading. The best way to avoid this is to 
make each child keep its eye fixed on the word 
it is uttering. Of course natural reading with 
proper regard to the meaning, cannot be acquired 
at this stage ; but a bad habit should not be al- 
lowed. Make the child spell every toord in the 
lesson. We do not believe that while in the 
first book clause-spelling, or spelling several 
words at a time, is of much service ; but as soon 
as the first book is conquered it should be in- 
troduced. It is a very amusing thing, and one 
that interests the children very much, for the 
teacher to put one of the infants to examine the 
others on the spelling, she herself of course 
standing by. There should be four reading 
lessons every day while children remain in the 
first book, each of not more than twenty 
minutes duration. As little of the teaching of 
those lessons as possible should be left to moni- 
tors, not that we by any means decry their use- 
fulness in the school, but that we look upon 
the teaching of reading as the most important 
portion of the business in every school. It 
should not therefore, be left in inexperienced 
hands. 

As soon as the children reach the second 
book, their progress from lesson to lesson 
will be much more rapid. They may now be 
left more to monitors, but the principal teacher 
should hear them read as often as possible. 
Three reading lessons in the day will now be 
quite enough, each of twenty-five minutes du- 
ration. The lessons, until they have gone over 
half the book, should as a rule consist of only 
one page or thereabouts. A long reading les- 
son is a great mistake, and the compilers of the 
Irish National School books have fallen into 
the error of making nearly all their lessons too- 
long. Young teachers imagine that when a 
lesson is of a certain length in the book 
they are bound to give the whole to the child. 
By so doing they aim at too much, and to their 
chagrin often fail altogether. Spelling should 
be more attended to now than ever, and when, 
the reading is over at the last reading lesson of 
the day, the teacher should put a few judicious 
questions on the subject matter. They should 
be such questions as would interest the chil- 
dren, and would cost a little thought, but not 
much, to rnswcr. 

If the first and second be properly taught, 
the child's progress in reading is afterwards all 
plain sailing; and this is the reason why we 
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have dwelt so long'on them. Spare, therefore, 
no pains to have those books thoroughly con- 
quered. 

Singing. — We assign to' singing the place 
after reading in the infant school curriculum, 
and we arc doubtful but we should have placed 
it first. Nothing enlivens a crowd of little 
people so much as a song. You will see the 
infant toddling a whole street after a ballad 
singer, and going into raptures when it hears a 
fiddle, or that pest of our cities, a barrel-organ. 
The taste for music is natural in most Irish- 
born children. Whether it is a peculiarity of 
our climate, or from whatever cause it proceeds, 
we are a musical people. The tender plain- 
tiveness of the music of Ireland has passed into 
a proverb. In fact nature has done as much 
for us in that way as for the Italians. This 
taste, therefore, should be developed, and it is 
with reluctance we say that the school-teachers 
of Ireland have not done their part in doing 
so. We may allude to this more fully in a 
separate paper, but now we have only to do 
with the infant-school. It is a pleasure to go 
into the infant departments attached to our 
district model-schools, and hear the little voices 
of all joining in chorus. Of course the music 
is not always the most accurate. The teacher 
of an infant-school should be a good singer, 
and there should be songs sung at various inter- 
vals during the day. Little marches are very 
popular with children. They at once take the 
ear, and are admirably suited to the time of 
changing from floor to gallery. Pains should 
of course be taken to have them sing in time, 
and a very little pains will have this effect. 
We have seen in some infant-schools formidi- 
blc rollers printed over with "Hullah's Sys- 
tem," and the mistress busily engaged teaching 
the "notes" to the poor bewildered children. 
This was making a task of a pleasure with a 
vengeance. We felt very strongly tempted to 
throw the whole machinery into the fire, and 
would undoubtedly do so if we could afford to 
put up with the consequences. To begin to 
teach infants to sing by note is simple nonsense. 
Banish "Hullah" and " Wilhelm" and all the 
rest of the "Doctors" out of your infant- 
school, and cultivate the ear. Leave the notes 
till they reach the boys* or girls' school. Try 
also to teach them to sing some of our old 
Irish airs. They are not so difficult, and after 
a short time the children will feel a pleasure in 
them which they never can feel in the greater 
number of the things they sing, which by way 
of courtesy are called music. Mr. Keenan, 
Chief of Inspection, has done a great deal to 
popularize the Irish airs in our schools, but the 
mistresses of the infant schools, and of the 



ordinar} national schools can do a vast dd 
more, if they will but try. It is in the ia^ 
school it must be begun — the task will be coa 
paratively easy afterwards, 
i Irish Teachers* Journal. 



I LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

Place a young girl under the care of a kisd. 
hearted woman, and she unconsciously to ho- 
self grows into a graceful lady. Place a bof 
in the establishment of a thorough-goii^ 
sft-aight-forward business man, and the boy bc^ 
comes a self reliant, practical business mas. 
Children are susceptible creatures, and circaa- 
stances, scenes, and actions always impress. Ai 
1 you influence them, not by arbitrary rules nor 
I by stern example alone, but a thousand otbcr 
ways that speak through beautiful forms, prettf 
pictures, etc., so they will grow. Teach yocr 
children then to love the beautiful. Give thtn 
a corner in the garden for flowers; encoonge 
them to put them in the shape of hanging baskets; 
show them where they can best view the sue- 
set ; rouse them in the morning, not with the 
stern "time to work," but with the enthusias- 
tic *' see the beautiful sunrise ! " Buy then 
pretty pictures, and encourage them to deco- 
rate their rooHis in his or her childish waj. 
Give them an inch and they will go a mile. 
Allow them the privilege, and they wilL make 
your home beautiful. 

A WORD TO BOYS. 



My young friend, did you ever know — can 
you call to mind a single case of a person, who 
having his own way to make in the world, 
spent his time in the street, in billiard saloons, 
around hotels, or in any form of dissipation or 
idleness, to succeed in an eminent degree in 
any enterprise ? Look over your list of fricndi 
and acquaintances and note their course. Do 
you not find upon examination that those who 
to-day are men of influence and honor, were 
the youths who made the most valuable time, 
turning it to good account? and, on the otfaa 
hand, do you not find those . who stood at die 
corners with a cigar or pipe in their mouths 
went from bad to worse, from worse to ruin? 
Sadly must the answer be made — oh, that it 
were not so — they have failed. Will you not 
profit by the experience of others? Go not 
that way. Never be idle. Every moment of 
your time is a golden one, use it as such ; im- 
prove the mind; fix your eyes on some noble 
object; be men. The call is for men, will 
you not be one of that number who can say— 
"I am a man." — Exchange, 
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We are compiling a RECORD of Colleges, Acads- 
MiKs, and Schools in the United States, with the names 
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Xeachers ; and to the end that it may be as complete as 
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IvisoN, Blakeman, Taylou Sc Co 
47 & 49 Greene Street, N. Y., 
Publishers of the " American Educational Series " 
of School Books, and Manufacturers of the celebrated 
" Spsncerian Double Elastic Steel Pens.*' 



CLOSING EXAMINATION—LIBRA. 
RIES. 



State Superintendent Wickersham gave some 
admirable advice and instructions in the March 
number of the Journal^ in reference to the grow- 
ing practice of closing the term of each Com- 
mon School with a public examination^ with a 
clear statement of the good effects of such meet- 
ings. It is to be hoped that his earnest advice 
will be seriously attended to by every teacher 
in the State, and that all the boards of Directors 
shall enjoin the practice in their respective dis- 
tricts. But then the examinations must be, as 
the Superintendent wisely and faithfully urges, 
honest exhibitions of the acquisitions and pro- 
gress of the pupils, and not those deceptive pa- 
rades, by prepared questions and memorized an- 
swers of half or not understood subjects, which 
have been so common, especially in schools 
other than Common; and which at once deceive 
the parent and practice the scholar in the art of 
deception. The State Superintendent is faith- 
ful to the great trust committed to him in ear- 
nestly warning against such immoral and de- 
grading practices. 

One other thought: — Could not these annual 
examinations, by means of a voluntary collec- 
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tion or a ten-cent fee for admission, be made 
the means of obtaining and keeping up a Li- 
brary fund for the school or the District? We 
have a very good law for the care and control 
of such Libraries; and all that is needed is that 
a beginning shall be made in the schools ; and 
no readier means seem to be at hand than some 
contribution from parents, at a time when their 
hearts are 'open and their feelings somewhat 
aroused by the exhibition of their children's 
progress in the schools. See page 172 of the 
Digest of the School Laws. 

ANOTHER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

An active and most promising effort is now 
in progress in Clinton county for the establish- 
ment of a Normal School at Lock Haven, un- 
der the law on the subject. Ten acres of 
ground, — the gift of an individual, we believe, — 
have been secured, most eligibly situated; the 
knoll for the building being of sufficient eleva- 
tion to give it a commanding position. It is 
backed by a grove of native trees, and cut off 
from too close proximity to the other buildings 
by public roads on three sides of the lot, at the 
same time that it is in or near the town. A 
Board of Trustees has already been appointed, 
considerable funds secured, and a plan for the 
building adopted. 

This is taking hold of the matter in the 
right manner ; and from our knowledge of the 
gentlemen engaged in it, we feel no doubt of a 
speedy and successful completion of the enter- 
prise. A better thing they could not do for 
their town, to say nothing of the benefit to the 
school system, and the rising generation, to re- 
sult from it. Normal-school students, in refer- 
ence to the influence, both moral and pecuni- 
ary, of their presence in or near a town, arc 
very different from those of an academy or or- 
dinary college. They arc all volunteers to the 
institution, going thither to make the best use 
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of their time, and therefore, with scarcely an 
exception, studious and well behaved. While 
there, too, they spend their own money, which 
they have generally earned by teaching, and arc 
consequently good customers to stores, &c., for 
such articles as they require ; whereas students 
go to other institutions by command of their 
parents, with their trunks full and their purses 
empty. Three or four hundred such custom- 
ers are worth having, and Lock Haven will not 
lose by its liberality to its Normal School. 

EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



The matter under this heading is usually 
amongst the most suggestive in an educational 
periodical. In this Journal this department is 
entirely left to the taste, judgment, and con- 
trol of our Associate ; and we risk nothing in 
the assertion that the reader has continual 
cause to be abundantly satisfied with the man- 
ner in which the duty is performed. The 
labor, by-the-by, is one of that almost thank- 
less class which we expect to have done for us 
fully, regularly, and to our perfect satisfaction, 
without even thinking of the time, toil, and 
skill necessary to its proper discharge. We, 
the Editor, know a good deal about the matter, 
having for twelve or fifteen years performed 
the drudgery ourselves, and often met the 
censures of those who were better at fault- 
finding than they would have been at doing 
what they themselves required. The task of 
looking over from fifty to a hundred exchanges of 
all kinds monthly, and of selecting from the im- 
mense mass of chaff the few grains contained 
therein; and then of selecting from those grains 
the feiv that are fit for the public appetite at that 
particular juncture of its squeamishness ; and, 
finally, of working it up into a form not only 
to gratify that squeamishness, but at the same 
time to impart solid nutriment, — all this, we 
say is a task of no little difficulty, and deserves 
consideration, if not thanks. 

As a specimen of what ought to be done in 
this department of the work, we confidently 
present the Educational Intelligence of the 
Journal and of our Associate for the appro- 
bation of the capably appreciative reader, and 
especially the batch in the March number. If 
any one can read those pages, — culled from 
numerous and widely distant sources, and cover- 
ing so much ground of educational importance, 
without pleasure and improvement, he must be 
one of those Chinese natures which is hope- 
lessly wrapped up in the pretentious but vcprth- 
less garment of impenetrable self-sufficiency, 
and should transfer himself to that Flowery 
Kingdom in which, at the end of a thousand 



years of self-conceit, all that can be said of its 
civilization is, that it has vigorously stood still 
the whole time. 

It will not do to trust wholly to ourselves, 
and to be introverting our thoughts continually. 
To a fair extent this is a good habit and greatly 
helps to make men and Christians ; but wholly 
depended on, it will end in dwarfishness of 
character, narrowness of mind, illiberalicy of 
spirit, and the smallest of all small sectarianism, 
— be it in religion, profession, or neighbor- 
hood. We must, part of the time, come oat 
of ourselves and give our thoughts and feelings 
and sympathies to the great world-current on 
which we too are afloat. To do our own duty 
aright, we must know what others are doing 
and how they are doing it. We may help 
them by the contact ; they most certainly will 
help us. This is what really is meant by the 
word. Catholic. To be the member of a 
great world-community, of which not a single 
person or event, or interest is foreign to us : 
nihil alienum. That is true Catholicism. 

And now, teacher, what of all this? Why 
just this : Read carefully, — as a teacher, or a 
director, or a superintendent, or ^ parent, — all 
the Educational Intelligence you can lay your 
eye upon, come from what county, or State, or 
country it may ; and endeavor to apply its 
suggestions to use; and especially read the 
Educational Intelligence in this Journal, 

FIAT JUSTITIA. 

A most remarkable proceeding has recendy 
signalized the management of school affairs in 
Boston. The following are the main points; 
for particulars see the March No. of this 
Journal, page 244. 

T. Sherwin, Head Master of the English 
High-School, died several months ago. Soon 
after, the proper authorities advertised " for 
applicants, in the leading journals of the 
country" — (by "country" we understand the 
whole United States, though may be in Boston 
it meant only Plymouth-rockdom,) " for one 
month." Twenty applicants presented their 
names and testimonials. From these, six were 
selected — two from Boston and one from Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; one from St. Louis, Mo.; and 
one from Philadelphia, Pa., and invited to pre- 
sent themselves before the proper Examining 
Committee. Of these five appeared and were 
examined in the presence of about forty mem- 
bers of the electing board, whose whole num- 
ber is eighty-five. The Examining Committee, 
whose number is not stated, as the result of 
their examination, recommended three of the 
five as competent, and, as we understand it, 
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competent in the order in which they placed 
their names : Firsty the applicant from St. 
Louis ; second, one of the applicants from Bos- 
ton ; and third, the applicant from Cambridge. 
The Electing Board met, upon this report, 
and on the first ballot elected a person who, 
though he had been examined with the other 
five, was not one of those recommended by 
the Committee. 

Of course, " strong feelings have been 
awakened" in Boston by this outrage; but 
with that we have nothing to do ; the people 
there are to settle the matter with their own 
Board. We allude to it only for the purpose 
of protesting against the too common practice, 
on the part of such Boards, of inviting persons 
from a distance to compete for teacherships, 
on the sacred though implied pledge that the 
best shall have the position, and of denouncing 
the breach of faith and trickery perpetrated by 
electing an incompetent home favorite over 
professional competency and equitable, if not 
legal, claims to the vacancy. 

This puts us in mind of a little bit of per- 
sonal experience of our own in Boston. Once 
on a time, when State Superintendent, we 
were urgently invited to attend a general edu- 
cational meeting there, for the purpose of giv- 
ing information to Superintendents, and others 
from every part of the Union, of the slate of 
common-school education in Pennsylvania, and 
of hearing similar accounts from brother officers 
in the other States. Of course the opportunity 
of acquiring that kind of information which we 
much needed, and of imparting the little we 
could, was too attractive to be declined. So 
we went, and quietly took a back seat in the 
hall, on the evening designated, having arrived 
late that afternoon. But while there, and after 
the meeting got to work, some preliminary 
business was to be dispatched. Now, thought 
we, the work of the evening will soon begin. 
But no. One Boston man and one Massachu- 
setts man after another, — not State Superin- 
tendents, — were called up and spoke by the 
half-hoar, one of them nearly an hour, till the 
night was well nigh used up ; and that too in ad- 
dresses which, though proper enough for the 
*« Mutual Admiration Society," to which the 
speakers seemed to belong, had not the slightest 
relation to the assigned order of business. At 
last, about 11 o'clock, the victimized State Su- 
perintendents from abroad — one, we think, from 
the Pacific Coast — were thought of, and after 
a good deal of haggling amongst the tired mem- 
bers of the audience, five minutes, if we re- 
member correctly, were allowed to each, to 
to tell of the educational system, and condition, 
and prospects of a whole State ! 



That, however, was only discourtesy. The 
recent feat of the Boston Board was dishonesty. 

Quare : Were the applicants who reported 
themselves at Boston for the vacant position, 
made to pay the cost of the advertisement 
which afforded them the privilege of being 
present, as well as their traveling expenses ? If 
it was just to mulct them with the expense in . 
the one case, it was in the other. The adver- 
tisement must surely have been for their sole 
benefit, having been of no benefit, or use, or 
necessity to the Board. 

In the foregoing synopsis of this remarkable 
case, we omitted the facts that the Teacher 
finally elected had been for years the principal 
Assistant in the school ; and also that, to soothe 
matters, the teacher from St. Louis was elected 
to the principal assistantship. But these facts 
do not affect the principle involved. What 
may have been the motives of, or the pres- 
sure on, the No. i teacher to become sub- 
ordinate to No. o, we know not, nor is it our 
business to inquire. The right of the profes- 
sion and the fairness of the transaction, in a 
business point of view, are beyond the power 
of an individual to compromise ; and therefore, 
this formal protest is entered against the whole 
proceeding. 

One word more: — good rules are always 
based on good reasons, and their violation is 
never so plainly rebuked as by the results. 
Here arc a pair of teachers set over one of the 
principal schools of a large city. One is pub- 
licly known to have had the best right, by 
qualification and justice, to the chief position ; 
yet his inferior is put above him. How this 
will work, it is not difficult to foretell. Boston 
boys are said to be sharp, and they would be 
dull indeed if they did not know and feel the 
injustice thus done them. To say nothing of 
the want of confidence which must exist be- 
tween the masters themselves, arising out of 
this embroglio, the governing Board may look 
out for trouble, dissensions, and parties in the 
school itself. A wrong like this is sure to 
right itself sooner or later. 

Thus far this has been regarded as a Boston 
affair, and that only for the reason that this is 
the most flagrant instance of the iniquity that 
has been lately heard of. Our own State is 
not, however, nor is any common-school State 
clear of the evil. 

We are not the advocate, nor do we ever 
expect to be, of competitive examinations for 
positions in the civil service generally, and 
chiefly because of the life-tenure-of office to 
which they uniformly lead, with resulting pen- 
sions, in every nation in which they prevail, 
from China to England. Do the rabid reform- 
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ers ever think of the absurdity of subjecting 
poor clerks and policemen, or even sheriffs and 
prothonotaries, whose duties are merely me- 
chanical and of routine, to an examination, 
when legislators and editors, whose fitness or 
unfitness for their several trusts affects and con- 
nects itself with the dearest interests of society, 
cannot be so tested, to say nothing of Gov- 
ernors and Presidents? The whole thing is 
as absurd as it would be unrepublican, in its 
general application. But as to the teacher the 
case is different. His employment is strictly 
professional and is to be subject to the general 
rule, which all employers apply or may apply: 
that is the requirement of proof of fitness. In 
his case the public is the employer; — his pro- 
fession and that of the lawyer being the only 
ones, with few exceptions, patronized by the 
public in its governing capacity. No judge can 
be elected or appointed without being learn- 
ed in the law;" so no public school teacher is 
appointable without ''sufficient skill and expe- 
rience" in the duties of his profession, to be 
ascertained according to the provisions of the 
same law which authorizes his employment. 
Individuals have this right to be assured of the 
fitness of any professional skill they may wish 
to use for their own service or benefit. So in 
regard to teachers and judges, the public does 
no more as to its employees. The rule, how- 
ever, is different as to routine or merely me- 
chanical services, and should su remain. 

It is of the violation of this rule here at home 
that we complain. After public examination and 
the labor, by the County Superintendent, of issu- 
ing the certificates, it frequently happens that 
insufficient are preferred to the highest class of 
certificates ; and sometimes it has even been 
so managed that persons without certificates at 
all have been shuffled into the schools. Whether 
these are the results of nepotism, or undue in- 
fluence, or open disregard of law, matters little. 
The damage to the youth, the schools and the 
teaching profession, is the same. The practice 
must cease before either can realize the full 
benefits of the common-school system. 

No question is raised as to the right of a 
Board of Directors to make personal preference 
amongst applicants of equal grade. We would 
even justify the selection of the holder of a 
lower certificate, — so long as equal to the 
wants of the school and within the require- 
ments of the law — if there be any personal 
objection to the holder of the higher certifi- 
cate. To say nothing of moral character, - 
which is always Supposed to be without blem- 
ish in every certified teacher, — much depends 
on personal appearance and deportment, and 
very much on power and facility in expression 



and explanation. If these or any of them be 
objectionable, or similar deficiencies exist, even 
though scholarship and professional skill be un- 
questioned, the appointing power will be justi- 
fied in securing the most promising and succes- 
ful applicant, provided he be otherwise within 
the rule. 

To return to the Boston case : If No. i had 
been personally objectionable, as above, though 
highest in learning and skill. No. 2 might have 
been selected ; and so as between Nos. 2 and 3. 
No such objection existed, however, for No. 1 
was really elected to the second position. The 
wrong consisted in going out of the list of com- 
petency reported by the Board's own commit- 
tee, and choosing an applicant who had failed 
before that committee. No Board can right- 
fully go below the standard of qualification 
presented by the law or the rule under which 
it acts. 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

At the end of the first month of the spring 
term of this new college year, the report to be 
made is favorable. As many students are on 
the roll as were in attendance, at different 
times, during the whole of last year; and the 
confident expectation is entertained that the 
catalogue at the end of the current year, in 
December, 1870, will show a list of one hun- 
dred. The weather, thus far in the term, has 
been unfavorable for all out door employment; 
though some thrashing has been done, a large 
quantity of lime sledded upon the ground in- 
tended for corn, and the ice-house has been 
filled. This partial interruption of labor has 
left more time for in-door application, and the 
classes have thus had better opportunity to lay 
a good foundation for the studies of the year 
and become used to their new books and intel- 
lectual employments. 

The institution already begins to develop its 
practical character and direct tendency toward 
the life- pursuits of the students. Of those who 
have selected their profession, one-half are 
preparing for practical agriculture, one-fourth 
for civil engineering, one-fifth for the practice 
of medicine, and the rest are about equally 
divided between general literature and general 
science, — we mean literature as embracing a 
full round of general scholarship, and science as 
including the exact and natural sciences with a 
view, either by teaching or other professional 
use, to render them a means of support. 

Amongst the thoughtful and more advanced 
students, it is interesting as well as suggestive 
of the best mode of shaping this Institution, to 
watch the attention paid by each 10 the studies 
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and to the practices illustrative of them, which 
lead to his own intended profession. While 
the whole detail may work with willingness 
«nd efficiency at some farm operation, there is 
a difference observable between the lad who is 
preparing for agriculture and him who has 
some other profession in view. The latter 
will do his work to be done with it and from 
a general sense of duty and propriety, without 
manifesting any particular interest in its details, 
its results, or the reasons for its processes. On 
the other hand, if opportunity be given, the 
student-farmer will have his remarks to make, 
his questions to ask, and his clear but modest 
statement of how they do it at home, and, if 
there is any marked difference between the 
methods, his reasons for preferring the one or 
the other; showing a lively appreciation of the 
relation of the work to his own future career. 
So of the intended engineer; — he will always 
show more interest in the study of surveying, 
in the exercise of drafting, and in the field use 
of instruments, than the literary or other stu- 
dents, and is ever ready to volunteer for em- 
ployment in the line of his profession. But it 
is in the student for the medical profession that 
the most marked professional preferences in 
study and work are seen. In Botany and 
Chemistry he seems to be not only most inter- 
ested, but in his peculiar element; and in practi- 
cal Anatomy he cannot have too much. Dissect- 
ing eyes, trying the effect of poisons and their 
antidotes upon inferior animals, listening as it 
were with a different ear from the others, to 
the lectures and explanations of the proper 
professor, — his acquisitions are evidently as 
distinct from theirs, even in the same studies, 
as amusement is from work, as the task is from 
the willing service, — in a word, as theory is 
from practice. 

The imperative indication hence is, that in 
filling out the top courses, — so to speak, — of this 



institution, we must not only be prepared to 
impart, as is now striven to be done, such ap- 
propriate instruction as shall lead to and facili- 
tate the acquisition of the desired profession of 
each student, but that we must, while he is here, 
impart to him as much of actual professional 
knowledge and skill — theory and practice — as 
he is prepared to receive and our time with 
him will afford. To this point the course and 
mode of instruction in the two higher classes, 
not yet definitely settled, must and shall be so 
arranged, that little if anything shall remain to 
be acquired when our full-course students leave 
us, to render them good Engineers, Physicians, 
and Lawyers, as well as, in the agricultural 
course proper, good Farmers. 

This great end is every day becoming more 
plainly necessary as well as more plainly 
practicable, and about the end of the current 
year the details of the plan can be announced, 
and at the beginning of the next year the means 
for effecting it be put into operation. 

Less than one-half of the students have yet 
announced theii selection of a profession, as 
the rules of the institution only require this to 
be done at the end of the Junior or second 
year of study ; the commencement of the third 
year being the point from which a professional 
direction is first to be given to study and 
practice. This rule promises to work well. 
The studies, prior to that time, being rudi- 
mentary and common to all, no necessity really 
exists for an earlier choice. In another point 
of view this absence of professional preference 
is also beneficial. It affords opportunity not 
only to the student to find out his own capa- 
bilities and wishes, but to the instructors to 
study his peculiarities and adaptations, and, if 
need be, to afford that advice which may help 
him to avoid that sad life-mistake made by so 
many, in selecting an employment unsuited to 
their turn of mind and powers of achievement. 
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A Complete Manual of English Literature. By I 
Thomax B. Shatu, M. A. Edited with notes and il- 
lustrations^ by frilUam Smitk, LL, D., author of 
Bible and Classiczl Dictionaries^ and Classical Examiner 
in the University of London, JVith a sketch of Ameri- 
can Literature y by Henry T. Tuckerman. iimo, Pp^ 
540. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1870. 
A Small History of English and American Litera- 
ture. For the use of Schools. 18 mo. 374 pages. 
Same Editors and Publishers. 1870. 
Here are two books for the more advanced classes in 
English, and both mainly drawn firom the works, on 
the same subject, of Professor Shaw, so well known 
in England and other parts of Europe as a ripe scholar in 
the department of belles lettres, and whose comparatively 



I early death was so great a loss to the cause of educa- 
tional learning. The biographical sketches in both works 
are of great value, and the extended remarks upon the 
era, style, composition, and subjects of each writer, are 
made with great fairness and sufficient fullness to leave 
a correct idea upon the mind, of the character of each. 
The American editor seems to have performed his part, in 
reference to American literature and authors, in a satis- 
factory and interesting manner, considering the small 
space allowed to his part of the subject, in each book. 
As between these two works, as now offered to his atten- 
tion, the intelligent teacher will probaMy select the lar- 
ger and more comprehensive ; the subject being one to 
which the student^s attention should not be directed till 
well advanced in his rudimental studies, and somewhat i 
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qualified to cope with it in its higher relations. In the 
school time of few students will there be opportunity for 
using more than one work on this subject. b. 

Caii Julii C^saris Commentarii dk Bello Gallico. 
If^ith References to Harkness^Sj \ Bui liens* and Morrises. 
Andre'ws and Stoddard's^ and Allen* s Latin Grammars ; 
Synonymes ; NoteSy Critical and Explanatory ; and a 
Vocabulary. By y. H. Hanson^ A. M., Principal of 
the Classical Institute y JVatervilUy Me. Large iimc. 
Pp. ^1^. Boston: fVookoorthyAinsivorth(^Co. 1870. 
This edition of Caesar*s Commentaries edited by Prof. 
Hanson, is issued in the same general style as his compre- 
hensive Preparatory Latin Prose Book. It is in every re- 
spect a desirable text-book, whether from its large-sized 
page, clear old-style type, heavy paper and very durable 
binding, — all of which is due to the liberality of the pub- 
lishers, — or from the character of the work that has been 
done by the editor. The text, comprising about 175 
pages, embraces the seven books of the commentaries, 
followed by 120 pages of Notes, in which there is but lit- 
tle translation, the idea of a drill- book being always 
prominent and not the desire merely to translate whatever 
difficult passages the pupil may encounter. The Latin- 
English vocabulary, embracing 152 pages, is believed by 
the editor to contain all the words, including proper names 
of every kind, found )n the Caesar, the Cataline of Sal- 
lust, and the Cicero. It is paged by itself, so that it may 
be bound in equally well with any one of these volumes. 
Inflection, derivation, composition, and quantity are indi- 
cated as fully as in the best lexicons, the accents used be- 
ing those made for Webster's Dictionary. 
An Epitomcof Andrews ai^d Stoddard's Latin Gram- 
mar. For tAc use of Academies and Schools. Prepared 
by y. H. Andreivs^ assisted by Eminent Teachers. 1 2 
wo. P^. 232. Boston: Crocker & Breivster. See Ad- 
tiseme nt. 

Some months ago we wanted a Latin grammar for a 
class of beginners, and would have taken Andrews and 
Stoddard's, but for the fact that there is too much #/* it for 
pupils of that grade. Had this school edition — " Epi- 
tome "' it is styled, though embracing nearly two hun- 
dred and iifcy pages — been issued at that time it would 
have been the book desired, as it seems to contain all 
the pupil will need, and the sections etc. being numbered 
alike in both this and the larger grammar, the smaller 
work can be used with all editions of the classics that con- 
tain references to the other. 

French Prose and Poetry. Being an advanced 
French Reader ; containing selections from the principal 
French Poets and Prose writers^ during the past tnoo hun- 
dred yearSy — or from the age cf Louis XIV to the present 
day \ with biographical notices of the authors ; the whole 
chronologically arranged ; forming a brief compendium of 
French Literature. AlsOy a Treatise upon French Versi- 
fcationy and notes upon the selections^ explanatory and 
critical. By Edward H. Magi 11, A. M.y Prof, of An- 
cient and Modern Languages in Swartmore CollegCy Pa. 
I zmo.y 448 pp. Boston : Woolworthy Ainsworth & 
Co. 1870. 

So fully is this work described in the above title, that 
nothing needs to be added except that it very fairly fills 
the promises therein made. It is one of the best selections 
for reading, — as well with a view to the formation of a 
good style in the language and a correct knowledge of the 
productions of its best writers, as to the acquisition of a 
proper pronunciation, which latter indispensable requisite 
can never be mastered without much reading aloud under 
the care of a competent teacher. It is just the book, for 
these purposes, in the hands of the higher classes. The 
accuracy of the text may be depended on, — the pieces 



having been taken directly firom workj printed in Franos, 
and the pioof read by good French scholars here. 
is an assertion that cannot be made of all the Ftrnth 
books printed in this country. The biographical noticef 
are valuable and instructive, and the selections theauelve 
calculated to impart information and improve the taste, l 

Drawing from Memory. The Cave Method for Learn- 
ing to Draw from Memory. By Madam Mariac ElhA- 
beth Cavi. Translated from the Fourth Paris Edition . 
limo. Pp. 134. New Tor k : G. P. Putnam & Sen. 
Manual or Color. By Maria Eli%aheth Cave, Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Fine ArtSy AmsterdattSyfcr teach- 
ing Painting in Oils and JVater Colors. Translated 
from tbe Third French Edition. izmo. Pp. 112. 
New rork : G. P. Putnam & Son. 1870. 
This Manual of Drawing is a work comprising 
seventeen letters, written in a familiar style, like the 
books of Jean Mac^, which are so attractive. The idea 
of the book is to enable one to learn to draw wtcfaost 
any other teacher than models, and to draw from mem- 
ory ; first, by tracing the model on gauze or thin p^per, and 
then by re-producing the same without the model. Tbe 
chapters treat, in a manner peculiar to this work, of 
beauty and deformity, light and shade, portraits, compo- 
sition, and all things else necsssary to attaining proficieoqr 
in the art of drawing. It is evidently firom the pen of 
one who is an enthusiast in her art, and at the same doe 
possesses ability to clothe her thoughts in language at 
once clear and beautiful. The book seems more adapted 
for use in schools devoted to drawing than to the com- 
mon school, in which it would not be so easy to have tbe 
apparatus which the author requires. Any one who de- 
sires to take up drawing without a master, will find 
Madam Cave's book a delightful guide in that art, and 
must derive both pleasure and profit firom ibllowing the 
instructions contained in it. 

The book on Color teaches the preparation of water- 
colors, and how best to use both these and oils in the 
production of pictures. It is written in the same easy 
style as the former ; talks much of the old masters and 
of nature ; and will, no doubt, be found of great use to 
any one desiring to become an artist or colorist. 

The Innocents Abroad: or the New Pilgrim's Pio- 
GRESS. Being some Account of the Steamship S^uakr 
City^s Pleasure Excursion to Europe and the Holy Land: 
fFith Descriptions of Countries^ Nations, Incider.tSy and 
Adventures as tbey appeared to the Author. By Mark 
Twain. One vol. Octavo. Pp. 650. fFlth 234 En- 
graving*. Hartford: American Publishing Company. 
1870. Sold only by Agents. See Advertisement. 
Mark Twain went out with the Quaker City cxcur- 
tionists and after a summer trip by land and sea, of 
twenty thousand miles, came back with subject-matter 
which he has worked up into perhaps the most humorous 
book of travel ever written. He follows no beaten track 
but strikes out a path for himself, and is not likely to 
have any successful Imitators. No man not possessed 
of the finest sensibilities and capable of deep feeling, can 
excel as a humorist ; and in this book which places him 
foremost on the list of American writers of his class, 
Twain seems " to fill the bill." Burnt cork or bad spel- 
ling the reader feels would be out of place in these pages, 
in which, while there is endless matter for laughter, there 
is also present at times a genial preacher whose thoughtf 
excite the best emotions of the heart. The book which 
is likely to have an immense sale, was advertised in our 
last issue. Having read it with much enjoyment— being 
unable to throw it aside after the first few pages— we can 
endorse the fairness of the extended editorial notices 
given in that advertisement to which the reader is referred. 
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Choice Specimens or English Literature ; Selected 
from the chief English fFriterSy and Arranged Chrono- 
logically , by Thos, B. ShaiVy A, Af., and Willtam Smithy 
L.L, Z>. Adapted to the use of American Students^ by 
Benjamin N. Martin, D. D., Professor of Philosophy 
and Logic in the University of Neno Torlc. Large 
\lLmo. Pp, 477. Nev) Tori: She/don Csf Co. 1870. 
The index of authors shows one hundred and eighty- 
eight of the leading names in English literature ; and the 
work, about equally divided between prose and poetry, 
presents specimens of all the chief writers of England 
from the earliest times to the present century. In making 
these selections the English compiler aimed not only at 
illustrating the style of each writer by characteristic ex- 
tracts from his works, but also to make choice of such 
passages as are suitable, either from their language or their 
matter, to be read in schools or committed to memory. 
This careful revision of the work by an American scholar 
has improved it in several important respects. It is agreed 
by all that too little attention is given to literary culture 
in the more advanced classes of our schools, whether 
public or private, and works of this class will aid in ren- 
dering more prominent the want which they are designed 
to supply. 

The. Physical Life of Woman : Advice to the Maiden, 
fVift^ and Mother. By Geo. H. Napheys, A. M., 
Ai. £>., member of Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
&c., and author of ** Compendium of Modern Thera- 
peutics,^* izmo, pp. -^iz. Phila.: Geo. McLean. 1870. 
We make no apology for introducing a notice of this 
book to the readers of the Journal. The importance of 
the subject is sufficient justification for urging that it be 
well received and largely read. If purity of thought 
and delicacy of language, combined with clearness cf ex- 
pression, can relieve any work of the well deserved cen- 
sure to which most of the treatises on this subject are 
amenable, this volume should be an exception. Dr. 
Napheys is no vender or manufacturer of patent medicines, 
and has therefore no nostrum to advertise by his book. 
It is throughout a carefully considered and thoroughly 
scientific handling of the subject. On some few points 
we do not agree with him ; but at the same time we will 
admit that these are mere matters of individual opinion 
aside from scientific demonstration. Beyond doubt a very 
laVge proportion of the diseases so rife among our Ameri- 
can females would be prevented if his teachings were 
known and acted upon. To the teachers of the country, 
the work is especially commended. By virtue of their 
calling they are frequently enabled to advise the young of 
both sexes on subjects from which even the parent 
4 shrinks. Too often these untaught ones are sent from 
our schools and colleges, with no knowledge of those 
functions on the use or 3bu?e of which depends a lire of 
happiness or wretchedness. It is time the mock 
modesty which prevents the reading of really valuable 
works like this should be banished. Ignorance on cuch 
subjects cofts too much, and involves interests too vital, to 
be tolerated. " To the pure all things are pure." The 
names of Wm A. Hammond, late Surgeon General of 
the United States Army; Mark Hopkins, President of 
Yale College; Rev. Horace Bushnell, Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham ; President John S. Hart and others ap- 
pear as endorsing the book, with no less than a dozen of 
the leading medical and popular journals of the country. 
It is no small indication of its having met well a great 
want, when the first edition o^the work was exhausted 
within less than two weeks from publication and nearly 
ten thousand copies have been sold within the last three 
months. We have no hesitation in saying it is the best 
M'ork of the kind we know of that is accessible to the 
mass of American readers. r. 



The River of the West. Life and Adventures in the 
Rocky Mountains and Oregon ; embracing events in the 
Life-time ff a Mountain Man and Pioneer: ivitk the 
Early History of the North-Western Slope^ including an 
account of the Fur Traders, the Indian Tribes, the Over- 
land Immigration, the Oregon Amissions, and the Tragic 
Fate of Rev. Dr. Whitman and Family. Also, a De- 
scription of the Country, its condition, prospects, and 
resources i its soil, climate, and scenery; its mountains, 
rivers, valleys, deserts and plains ; its inland ivaters and 
natural wonders. With Numerous Engravings. By 
Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor. Large iimo. Pp. 602. 
Sold by Subscriptions only. Hartford: R. W. Bliss 
Co. 1870. See Advertisement elsewhere. 
A book whose very full title leaves little to add in the 
way of notice, further than to say that is written in pop- 
ular style, and should he satisfactory both to agents and 
subscribers. The greater part of the work is a live story 
of modern frontier experience, while the last hundred 
pages are devoted to a description of the great north- 
western region through which the North Pacific Railroad 
will soon be constructed. The book is well bound, 
printed on heavy paper and in clear type. It is sold 
only through agents, who are referred to the advertise- 
ment found elsewhere in this number of the Journal. 
Princ ples or Domestic Science; as applied to the Du- 
ties and Pleasures of Home. A Text-book for the use of 
Tcung Ladies in Schools, Seminaries^ and Colleges. By 
Catherine E. Beecher and Harriet Beecker Stoive. 390 
pages, large I2««. New Tork. J. B. Ford & Co. 
1870. 

There are two classes of books and of Beechers, — the 
useful and the sensational ; and here is a first-class book 
by a first-class Beecher, — probably the best of them, ex- 
cept straight-going old Lyman himself, who never forgot 
his ministerial character to minister to the outside excite- 
ments of the hour. In saying this, of course the work 
before us is assumed to be the production of the elder sis- 
ter and the name of Mrs, Stowe only supposed to figure 
on the title page to attract attention, — which is held to be 
unfortunate. For, to speak in the mildest terms, it is 
unpleasant to see the sacred subjects of Home and of wo- 
man's true rights and duties approached by hands yet 
reeking with the filth of the Byron exhumation. But 
so it is ; and such incongruities will probably occasionally 
happen so long as the love of notoriety shall override dis- 
cretion in great talent; and while unscrupulous publishers 
are at hand and readers with morbid appetites abound, to 
tempt from the path of duty authors who, under such 
pressure, seem to forget that they are also teachers of the 
largest of all schools. In this book, however, there is no 
such departure toward unscrupulous sensationalism. It is 
in the right direction not only as to pure religion, true 
philosophy, and social improvement, but to the highest 
elevation of the whole female sex. 

In taking the position that woman has a sphere of 
life-action different from that of man, and should be spe- 
cially prepared therefor, the author occupies, we think, 
impregnable ground against the extreme of what is 
called Woman's Rights, both here and in the old world. 
Here, their advocates being mainly those who ignoring 
the only means of elevation, whether for man or woman, 
revealed by the Deity, believe in and urge the perfecti- 
bility of human nature by unassisted human agency; 
there, being certain wild mi^ds, recently emancipated 
from class restrictions and feudal oppression, seeking to 
signalize their yet ill-tested freedom by this attractive 
novelty; while on neither hand does that great line in 
civilization, — the division between uncontrolled freedom 
and regulated liberty — seem to be realized. Still there is no 
doubt good in this. The attempt to establish error al- 
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ways clears away rubbish for the sure foundation of truth. 
So in this case; when it shall be found that an equal 
distribution of all rights and duties between man and wo- 
man is as impracticable as the division of the demands of 
maternity between the sexes, we shall probably all be the 
more willing and the^ better prepared to conform to our 
several natural and social conditions in harmonious co- 
operation. 

Recognizing in this book, therefore, a true, pure, firm 
womanly hand in contact with a subject of so great im- 
portance, we cordially commend the work for use in the 
higher institutions of learning for girU ; and also to the 
careful perusal of all mothers and female teachers. Did 
space serve, some few of the minor points might be ques- 
tioned. We like, for instance, a cup of tea and coffee, 
and an occasional ^mily dance ; but as these and similar 
matters are questioned by the author more on the ground 
of expediency than principle, each reader is left to his own 



course in reference to them. The great purpose aad tk 
fundamental principles of the work being right, if we ac 
capable of judging, small points of detail maysali^be 
comrmitted to individual decuion. 

That the reader may know something of the thaw 
and scope of the work, which, by the by, is hot u 
enlarged and improved form of a book on the same sub- 
ject published by the author some years ago, — a few « 
the headings of its thirty-two chapters are here giTea: 
The Christian Family; A Healthful home ; Stoves, 
Furnaces and Chimneys; Home Decoration; Healthfii 
Food; Cleanliness; Clothing; Early Rising; Domcsk 
Manners ; Good Temper in the Housekeeper ; Giving it 
Charity ; Economy of Time and Expenses ; Care of In- 
fants; Domestic Amusements and Social Duties; Caieof 
the Aged ; of Servants ; of the Sick ; Accidents and An- 
tidotes; Warming and Ventilation; The Chrisdaa 
Neighborhood ; Address to Teachers, &c. s. 
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Allegheny. — The first annual report of the City 
Superintendent of public schools of Pittsburg, George J. 
Luckey, Esq., embracing ninety- six pages, is one of the 
most handsomely issued documents of its kind we have 
yet seen. A detailed statement of the condition and 
work of the several schools of the city, is here given, 
together with ground-plans and elevations of the more 
prominent buildings. The city at present employs 217 
teacher;, and aflfbrds school accommodations for about 
1 1,000 pupils. 

Bedford. — From a series of resolutions adopted by the 
teachers of West Middlebury District, we take the follow- 
ing: 

Resolvedy That we, as a body of teachers, will not 
teach another term in Bedford county unless the school 
term be extended to six months. 

Resolvedy That vocal music should be taught in the 
common schools of our county and should be made a 
requisite on the teacher*^ certificate. 

Reso/veJy That it would be to the interest of every 
teacher to read two or more of the leading educational 
journals of our country. 

Resolvedy That we tender our sincere thanks to the 
Treasurer of the Board of Directors for his punctuality on 
fay dayy and to the Board in general for their exertions 
m supplying the teachers with the means necessary for 
making the schools a success. 

Columbia: — The State Normal School of the Sixth 
District, located at Bloomsburg, celebrated its first anni- 
versary February 2ad. Speeches, essays, music, general 
good humor, and a good <*square" meal in the dining hall 
of the Institute to visitors and patrons, were features of 
the occasion. In the evening a lecture was had from 
Rev. T. K. Beecher, of Elmira, upon the importance of 
public education, the value of Normal Schools, and the 
relations which the common school bears to the State and 
to the pulpit. A pleasant episode of the day was the pres- 
entation of a gold watch and chain to Prof Henry 
Carver, who stands fitly at the head of this noble insti- 
tution. 

Erie : A grand spelling match, in which seven schools 
of Conneaut township participated, was held at the M. 
E. Church at Cherry Hill, February i8th and a6th. The 
matter having been announced in the local papers, and 
much interest felt in the result, a large audience was in 



attendance. The match was very closely contested, l»r 
the prizes were finally awarded by the school directum cf 
the district, the first prize being Webiter*s dictionaij, 
High School edition, to the best speller in the first classia 
each school, and the Common School edition to the bcft 
in the second and third classes of each school. A grand 
prize, Webster's Unabridged, was then offered by the 
County Superintendent, C. C Taylor, Esq., to the bat 
speller in the township. Thirty-two of the best spelkn 
entered the list, and after a two hours contest Miss Emou 
Curtis stood alone upon the floor, the Webster " iuAj 
won. The exercises were closed by a short but spirited 
address from Mr. Taylor. 

Huntingdon. — The County Superintendent, D. F. 
Tussey, Esq., will open a school at Alexandria, May ad, 
for the training of teachers in the theory and practice of 
teaching. He will be assisted by Mr. S. P. McDivitt, a 
well known teacher of the county. 

Lebanon. — At a meeting of the County Committa 
on Teachers* Permanent Certificates, held March 12, the 
following resolutions were adopted : 

Reso/vedy That with a view of doing justice to all con- 
cerned, no member of this Committee shall divulge any 
of the proceedings, nor be allowed to make any promiso 
to applicants. 

Rese/vedy That it shall be the duty of the Committee 
to approve or reject, as may be thought best for the inte- 
rests of the Public Schools, all applications presented, not 
yielding the right to any one to be questioned in regard to 
their action. 

Reso/ved, That in pursuance to a provision of the school 
laws of Pennsylvania, the Committee on Permanent Cer- 
tificates, in connection with the County Superintendent, 
shall hereafter reserve to themselves the right to examine 
all applicants for permanent certificates. 

Missouri. — The bill recently before the Legislature to 
regulate the salaries of teachers, was so amended in the 
lower house as to give females the same compensation is 
males, where equally qualified and filling positions ol' 
equal grade. 

New Jersey : The annual report of the Department 
of Education, shows the total amount received from var- 
ious sources for educational purposes during the year 1869, 
to have been $i,553>335 75» which $9;5>354 39 
were raised by district taxation. The imposition of the 
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district school tax is a new feature ease of the Delaware, 
but, though in operation tor a short time, it already con- 
tributes more than half to the entire sum expended for 
school purposes. The annual cost is reported at $4.31 for 
each pupil in attendance. 

Ohio :-~Some one gives the following statement in re- 
gard to the studies pursued by the children in the public 
schools of Ohio: 

Spelling is the most popular study, having the atten- 
tion of the greatest number of puptls, 577,484. Read- 
ing, writing, written arithmetic and mental arithmetic 
ctme next in order, the two last having about 263,000 
pupils each. The equalities of these two studies in the 
public schools is noteworthy, considering the compara- 
tively recent introduction of *^mentar* arithmetic as a 
distinct study. As these two variations of arithmetic are 
taken successively, the amount Of time that is expended 
in that branch, is painful to contemplate, in view of the 
brief attention bestowed on the other natural sciences. 
Physical geography has but 2,042 students, chemistry 
831, geology 371, and botany 883. Now the "observa- 
tionar* sciences, as they are sometimes called, are in their 
rudiments most aptly fitted to excite interest in, and to be 
comprehended by, the minds of children of the common 
school age, and yet they are excluded for the eternal 
round of blind "cyphering" and vain groping after ab- 
struse principles, which a few years later could be much 
more economically grasped. These criticisms not only 
apply to Ohio, but to the work of education in other 
States, our own among the number. There were of 
composition writers, to return to the Ohio figures, 68,643, 
against 24,620 declaimers ; 55,056 in vocal music, and 
23,908 in map-drawing. Rhetoric and logic have hardly 
escaped from their old opprobrium, and have but 833 and 
3^3 students. In languages there are 2,067 Latin, 173 
Oreek and 15,748 German pupils. 

Edwcational Movements in the South : — Since the 
dose of our civil war the best sign of healthy reconstruc- 
tion that has appeared is the interest manifested in the es- 
tablishment of a system of Public Schools throughout the 
South. Many places are taking advantage of the assist- 
ance of the Peabody fund, and are founding public edu- 
cation on a far broader basis than it has been hitherto, 
even in the Northern States. The city of Norfolk fur- 
nishes an example. 

Savannah is an active center of public school influence, 
and quite recently the people of Atlanta have agitated the 
matter^ and are maturing plans for a general system of 
public schools. Little Rock, Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, and 
Fayetteville, Ark., are also organizing a system of free 
public schools. Tennessise exhibits the same activity in 
this direction from both its centers, Memphis and Nash- 
ville. Columbus, Mississippi, and a number of other im- 
portant points, are organizing. Certain sections of our 
own State and of Illinois, which until recently had no ef- 
ficient system, are now making amends for the past. Let 
any one who doubts this look at the plans adopted for the 
' new Normal School at Carbondale, Illinois, which will 
cost at least half a million of dollars. The finest build- 
ings in the towns and villages there, are the newly con- 
structed school houses. Fine buildings bring good schools; 
for a community will not tolerate a poor school in a fine 
building. Nor can a third or fourth-rate teacher manage 
a large graded school such as the new buildings are adap- 
ted for. These and similar indications show the inaugu- 
ration by common consent of a new era. Popular edu- 
cation is to be the corner-stone ; a free, untrammeled, 
onsectarian education fgr all. — Missouri Journal. 

PaiNCETON College. — The first day of the Spring 
Term of 1870 at Princeton College was signaliied by the " 
opening of a fine gymnasium, just completed for the in- 



stitution. The event was appropiately celebrated. In 
thft morning a large number of visitors, professors and stu- 
dents assembled at the first Presbyterian Church, and 
listened to an able and interesting lecture on Physieal 
Culture from Dr. Willard Parker, of New York. A 
procession then fi^rmed and marched to the new gymna- 
sium, where Dr. McCosh delivered an address on the af- 
fairs of the College. Respecting the gymnasium he 
said: 

In my inaugural lecture I uttered a f<rw sentences on 
the benefit and importance of physical culture, and this 
was met by a hearty cheer from the students. There 
was present a gentleman, at that time personally unknown 
to me, with a warm Irish heart burning in his bosom, 
which could not resist the appeal made, and, as he always 
executes what he intends, he at once intimated his wil- 
lingness to give $10,000 to assist in building a gymna- 
sium for strengthening the bodily frame and promoting the 
health of the students of this College. 

There was another gentleman present with a fine 
academic taste, cherished in the bustle of a business life, 
and with a heart equally capable of being moved by gen- 
erous impulses, and he engaged to give a like sum. It 
was a large sum to give for a gymnasium, $20,000 ; but 
the gentlemen meant to do a handsome deed to the stu- 
dents, and, without any one urging them they enlarged 
their gift, and have erected a structure which, with the 
ground on which it stands,has cost $38,000. The edifice, 
which does such credit to the fine taste of the eminent 
architect and the energy of the contractor, is worthy of 
the price which has been paid for it; and as you see it 
here to-day on its beautiful site, it is externally and in - 
ternally, the finest gymnasium in the United States — I 
believe it is the finest in the world.'* 

The donors referred to are Messrs. Bonner and Mar- 
quand, of New Yore, both of whom were present, and 
both made speeches. Mr. George Goldie, a gymnast of 
considerable note in New York, has been appointed 
Professor of Phyiieal Exercise and will have charge of 
the new building. 

National Department. — Hon. Henry Barnard has 
been removed, by order of President Grant, from the 
position of Commissioner of the National Department of 
education, and Gen. John A. Eaton, of Tennessee, has 
been appointed to succeed him. Good work is looked 
for in this department and the public will not always be 
disappointed. If Gen. Eaton should prove a failure, try 
any one of a dozen good men still left. 

South America : — Senor Sarmiento, President of the 
Argentine Republic, is moving with energy in the work 
of organizing a system of public instruction. He has ap- 
pointed one of the ablest teachen of Boston his Minister 
of Education at a salary of $5,000 in gold, and has also 
engaged a number of the best female teachers of New 
England for service in his South America Republic. 
The party sailed January 25th for their new field of labor. 
He was very desirous to secure the services of our own 
State Superintendent, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, but v^c 
are glad to know that the still larger salary of $7,000 a 
year in gold oflfcred him was not enough to tempt him 
from his native State. 

The Russian Elementary Schools are supported at 
an annual expense of $7,920,000; of this amount the 
State supplies $275,431. The salaries of the teachers 
require the sum of $5,760,000, made up as follows: 
$1,800,000 from tuition fees, $3,600,000 from the dis- 
tricts, and $212,835 from the Government. 

England. — The National Educational League, which 
has for its object to secure the education of every child 
in England and Wales, was projected, in January last, by 
a few gentlemen in Birmingham. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



Sixth Annual Report of the General Superintendent 
of Public Schools of the State of West Virginia. 

The School Laws and Sixth Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for Dakota Tcr. 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Philadelphia county Prison. 

Second Annual Report of the Commissioners of Fair- 
mount Park. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the city of Newark, including the regulations relating 
to the Public Schook. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the University 
of Michigan. 

Fourth Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
of the State of Missouri. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for March, 1870. 

First Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Pittsburgh, for the school year ending June 
I, 1869, giving the past and present history of the 
city schools, with an appendix containing official sta- 
tistics. 

Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Male 
High School, Female High School, and Public Schools 
of Louisville, Ky. 

Journal of Education, province of Ontario, Toronto, Feb. 
1870. 

The journal of Education, province of Quebec, 

Feb. 1870. 
The Illinois Teacher for March. 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the School Committee 
of the city of Manchester, N. H. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Directors of Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for 1869. 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Wisconsin. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. 

The Christian World — The Bible in the Schools. 

The Book-Buyer — New York, Feb. 1870. 

The Educator, Feb. 1870 — Williamsport, Pa. 

Annual Report of the Regents of the State Normal 
School of West Virginia. 

The' Pennsylvania School Chronicle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arkansas Journal of Education, Feb. 1870. 

Semi-Annual Report of the Portland High school. 

The Normal School — its necessity to the State, by W. A. 
Jones, Pres. State Normal School of Indiana. 

Teachers* Advocate for March, 1870. 

The Neio Orleans Teachers' Advocate, Feb., 1870. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Kansas. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Minnesota State Nor- 
mal School Board. 

Annual Report of the Normal, Model, Grammar, and 
Common Schools in Ontario. 

Western Educational Review, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Promotion of Education — a speech by Hon. William F. 
Prosser, of Tennessee. 

Indiana School yournal and Teacher. 

Forty-first Annual Report of the Board of Commission- 
ers of Public Schools of Baltimore. 

Leisure Hours for March, 1870. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No. 

561 
562 

563 
564 

565 
566 
567 
568 
569 
570 
571 
572 

573 
574 
575 



Cora C. Nixon 

J. Henry Zeigler.. . . 

Augustus Baum 

Nettie M. Grid ley... 
Matilda E. Hanna... 
Annie E. Jenkins.. . 

Sarah V. Field 

Jennie McBride.f... 
Joseph H. Leaman.. 
Wm. H. Shceder. . . 

Harriet Walton 

Mary F. Rutlcge... . 
James O. Knauss.. . . 
Lyde C. Fleming.... 
Ann M. Fleming. . . 



RESIDENCE. 



Arsenal, Allegheny coonty. 
Rebersburg, Centre " 
Thompsontown, Juniata ct'. 
Condersport, Potter 
Wright's Dale. Lancaster * 

White Pine, Lycoming, * 
Harrisville, Butler « 
Camargo, Lancaster " 
Franklin villc, Huntingdco. 
Carversville, Bucks county. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny *• ' 
Allentown, Lehigh " 
Carlisle, Cumbcfland ** 



THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of schools in the Sttie 
of Pennsylvania (exclusive of Philadelphia) in 
the year i860 was 11,577, in which year wc 
have no report as to the use of the Bible. 



In 1861 there were 11,910 


schools 


J Bible read in 7,173 
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It should be remembered that this resuhhas 
been obtained through the voluntary, |unbiased 
action of the different boards of directon. 
The growth is therefore natural, and on that 
account the more gratifying. 



DEATH OF LATE SUPERINTENDENT 
HARSH. 

Ira Harsh, Esq., late Superintendent of Mcr- 
cer County, was born August 13th, 1832. He 
was educated at New Wilmington, Lawrenct. 
County, and taught in the Common Schools of 
Mercer County, this State, and in Warren and 
Knox Counties, 111., over eight years. He 
entered the army in 1862 — as a member of the 
1 6th 111. Vet. Infantry — and served until the 
c^ose of the war. 

He resumed teaching in 1866 ; was elected 
County Superintendent of Mercer County in 
May, 1869, and held the office to the time of 
his death, February 21st, 1S70. He died of 
pulmonary consumption. 



iSyo.] Department of 
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APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 

N. W. Porter has been appointed County 
Saperintendent of Mercer County for the un- 
expired term of Ira Harsh, deceased. 

Mr. Porter served a short time in the office 
before, having been appointed early in 1869 in 
place of Jacob Miller, resigned, and came 
within a few votes of being elected at the last 
tri-ennial convention of the directors. His 
P. O. is Sharon, Mercer County, Penn'a. 

OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN. 
TENDENTS. 



Since the publication of the last Journal, 
the Commissioners of two counties have grant- 
ed rooms for the use of County Superinten- 
dents, viz : Bedford and Indiana, making 
thirty-nine counties that have complied with 
the request of the Department in this matter. 



COUNTY INSTITUTE. 



Elk, Centreville, April 25th. 



MINIMUM OCCUPATION TAX. 

The manner of assessing this tax has been 
frequently explained in the Journal, and also 
by letter in answer to numerous inquiries made of 
this department, and yet we have good reason 
to believe that there are quite a number of 
directors who do not fully comprehend the law 
upon the subject. 

In order to make the whole matter as plain 
as possible, a few simple rules will be given 
which will be followed by analyzed examples 
to suit all supposable cases. 

I , When the valuation will not yield i i by 
the rate. Add the valuation of all the taxable 
property of the individual, omitting the valua- 
tion of the occupation ; multiplythe sum by 
the rate, add one dollar for the minimum oc- 
cupation tax, and the result will be the total 
tax. Thus : 

Henry Smith, tailor. 



Occupation valued at $100 

One watch • 75 

Hone 300 

375 
.005 

$1,875 

Add occupation tax i.oo 

Total tax §2,8 7 5 



2. PVben the occupation yields $1.00 or 
more by the rate. Add all the taxable property 
of the individual, including the total valuation 
of the occupation or salary ; multiply the sum 
by the rate, and the product will be the total 
tax, inclusive also of the minimum occupa- 
tion tax. Thus: 

James Martin, Register, 



Salary, valued at $1200 

10 Acres of Land.. 1000 

2200 
.005 

Total Tax $ir 00 o 



The above plan, we think, is the most ex- 
peditious, but we will now illustrate with a 
few varied examples the plans generally 
adopted by Boards, and which will produce 
the same results. 

Example ist. 
John White, Farmer, occupation not valued. 



Minimum occupation tax $l 00 

4 Horses, vsllucd at S500 2 50 

2 Cows " " $90 45 

100 Acres of Land, valued at $2,000 .... 10 00 

Total tax $13 95 

. Example 2nd. 
John Henry, Laborer, occupation valued at 
850.00. 

Minimum occupation tax $1 00 

1 Cow, $^0 20 

1 Horse, ^ico 50 

Total tax $1 70 

Example 3RD. 
William Landis, Merchant, occupation valued 
at $200. 

Minimum occupation tax $1 00 

I Horse, $200 i 00 

I Pleasure Carriage, $150 75 



Total Ux $2 75 

Example 4TH. 
Charles Roberts, Lawyer, occupation valued 
at 8800. 

Occupation tax • . . $4 00 

House and Lot, $5,000 25 00 



Total tax $29 00 

If the occupation is not valued at all, the 



minimum occupation tax is one dollar, as ivt 
example i. 

When the occupation is valued but not high 
enough to produce one dollar when multiplied 
by the rate, the minimum occupation tax is 
one dollar — as in example 2. 

In the third example the amount of occupa- 
tion when multiplied by the rate produces one 
dollar which is the minimum occupation tax. 

When the amount of occupation multiplied 
by the rate produces more than one dollar, the 
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product is the occupation tax, as in the fourth 
example. 

For ascertaining building tax, the following 
simple rule will answer: 

Add the valuation of all the taxable property 
of the individual, including the valuation of 
the occupation or salary, and multiply the sum 
by the rate for building purposes, the product 
will be the building tax. There can be but 
one minimum occupation t^x. 

ATTENDANCE AT COUNTY INSTI- 
TUTES. 



No special care was taken to report the 
number of teachers attending County Insti- 
tutes up to the year 1864. In the year ending 
June, 1865, 2,755 teachers are reported as 
attending County Institutes ; for the year 1 866, 
the number is 3,704; for 1867, 3,944; for 
1868, 10,268; and for 1869, we have 11,381 
reported as having attended such Institutes. 

This increase is looked upon as the best 
fruit of the present administration of the sys- 
tem. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Adams. — Fifty-eight schools were visited last month. 
During the term 171 visits have been made to the 159 
schools of the county ; a few have not been visited ; some 
have been visited twice. 

Akmstrong. — ^The interest in the County Institute 
was so deep that a second Institute, to last three days, has 
been called to meet at Brady's Bend. 

Bkrks. — Many of the directors visit their schools reg- 
ularly, thus encouraging their teachers and evincing zeal 
in the work which they have undertaken. 

Blaik. — All the schools in the county but two have 
been visited once during the present term, and quite a 
number a second time. Four new school houses have 
been erected during the past year, all neat and substantial 
buildings. 

CuKSTER. — All the schools in the county except three 
have been visited once, many of them twice. A deep 
interest is manifested in the schools. Directors are be- 
ginning to realize more fully that good teachers make 
good schools. 

CLEARriXLD. — A school house in Decatur district was 
burned on the 22d inst. It caught in the roof, and no 
ladder, buckets, or water being near,all offorts to save the 
building proved fruitless. Some of the scholars succeeded 
in carrying out all the seats and desks. 

Indiana. — The fruit of the county institute is visible 
among the teachers throughout the county. More in- 
terest is taken in the cause, and the teachers who attended 
ed in most cases seem endowed with new energy. 

Jefferson. — Many of the schools in this county have 
made very good progress and rendered satisfaction during 
the term. General interest in the cause of education is 
increasing. New school houses will be erected this sum- 
mer in many of the districts. The best school building 
erected last season is in Young district. It is the best 
•chool house in the county except that in Puxatawney 
borough. 



Perry. — Bloomfield borough li making prcparaaoKi 
build a school house worthy of the cause and the 

Pittsburgh. — The enrollment of pupils in the 
schools for January was 9,0 16, being about 300 
than for any previous month. The following k a star 
mary of the children of the city : 

Families represented S,iQ 

Children over 6 and under 21 years — 

males io»4.z6 

Children over 6 and under ai years — 

females io,i88-ao,6i 

At public schools • SfC 

At private schools 4,7r 

No. idle, from 10 to ai years 4* 

Cannot read, 10 to 21 years u\ 

No. from 6 to 1 5 years of age • ... . x6»i:j 

Away from school, 6 to 1 5 years lyiU 

At school, from 1 5 to 2 1 years Ix 

Away from school, 15 to 21 years 3,6; 

Away from school, 6 to 21 years 7,16: 

The number of rooms and seating capacity of the ^> 
ferent buildings are as follows : 





w ? 


No. 








=; 
a- 




D. 5* 


Principals. 




1 &• 


8 
3 








' 1. 








I 


3 


150 


J. B. Irvine. 




I 


II 


5»7 


Geo. N. Monro- 




2 


21 


900 


L. H. Eaton. 




X 


19 


948 


D. C. Holmes. 




I 


16 


948 


I. N. Stephenson. 




I 


4 


200 


R. H. Fulton. 




2 


4 


500 


Jacob J. Rockwell 




I 


II 


248 


Samuel F. Pattersofl 




3 


5 


280 


John P. Cameron. 




3 


12 


600 


L. P. Grccves. 


Minersville .... 


2 


II 


226 


James L. Haniioo. 




I 


27 


1,100 


John J. Taggart. 


Mount Albion . • 


I 


2 


100 


J. H. Dexter. 




I 


II 


413 


J. M. Logan. 




3 


12 


407 


J. P. Andrews. 




I 




682 


H. G. Squires. 




3 


4 


220 


Fulton Philips. 




I 


24 


796 


Andrew Burtt. 




I 


19 


376 


James M. Pryar. 


Washington . . . 


2 


fg 


600 


Robert H. Kellcy. 




I 


7 


450 


Phllotus Dean. 




I 


9 


300 


D. W. Atwood. 




34 


281 


10,911 





Schuylkill. — During December and January 
were few cases in which teachers, after a fair trial, sho**^ 
by an examination of their classes, that they wci-e do'fl^ j 
their schools no good. Upon the recommendation of tb' ' 
County Superintendent they were promptly dismissed by 
their respective Boards, and others more efficient were «oi- 
stituted. This has had a salutary effect upon a fewotber 
delinquents who thought a school once secured, theywerc 
furnished with the means necessary to keep body andsaal 
together for at least one term. 

ScRANTON. — Statistics for the past month : On tht 
roll, I9S9; average attendance; 15565 percentage, 80. | 

Snyder. — Of the 103 teachers in the county, three i 
have left their fields of labor — one for cruelty, one b^ ■ 
cause of ill health, and one because of defect in govern- 
ment. Eight echools were examined by the County Su- ! 
pcrintcndent, in the evenings, in the presence of Ui;g« 
audiences, composed of parents, directors, and cititeii>- 
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The examination of the schools in Adamsburg and 
Beavertown were held in churches. Good music was 
furnished by the choirs. 

Washington. — On the 7 ad of February, all the 
ichooia of Chartiers township met and had a grand review 
:>f their studies. Many pupils, teachers and parents were 
present, about 500 in all. A good time was had, and 
md all went home highly pleased with the exercises of 
the day. 

The Republican y published at Monongehela city by 
Major Chill Hazzard, is doing good service by full school 
reports regularly published. 

WiLKESBARRE. — Whole number on the roll during the 
past month, 930; average attendance, 777 j percentage, 84. 

WiLLiAMSPoRT. — A local paper says : " An interesting 
affair occurred at Newberry, being the opening exercises 
»f the new school house just completed. 

** 1 he bnilding is of brick, 38 by 70 feet on the 
ground, and two stories high. Each story is divided into 
rooms, with separate halls and stairways to each. The 
rooms are all well lighted, warmed and ventilated. Chil- 
son's Improved Furnaces are used, and each room has one 
of Eriicson's patent ventilators. The ceilings are high 
and the rooms havs a comfortable and cheerful appear- 
ance not always found in public schools. The architect 
of this fine building was Col. Thos. Throp, the efficient 
chairman of the building committee of the board. The 
contract for the building was in the hands of Mr. James 
Neeld, of WilUamsport, who has done a work that he may 
well be proud of. Every detail of the construction has 
been carried out with a faithfulness and honesty, that 
commends Mr. Neeld to the favorable consideration of 
all individuals and corporations having like jobs on hand. 

" The exercises of the day commenced at 10 a. m., by 
which time several members of the School Board, with 
the city Superintendent had arrived at the building. The 
scholars, who were assembled at the old school rooms, 
formed in procession, and accompanied by their teachers, 
marched to the new buildifig. The schools in charge of 
Misses Bromley and Toner, assembled in the second 
story, and those of Misses Dodge and Lutz down stairs, 
when addresses were delivered by the Superintendent and 
several of the directors. In the primary department 
down stairs, addresses were delivered by the City Super- 
intendent, Rev. Dr. T. O. Lincoln, Rev. A. D. Hawn 
and Col. B. W. Thompson \ the proceedings were en- 
livened by singing and by calisthenic exercises, accom- 
panied by music. 



" In the senior department up stairs, the exercises 
were opened by the song " Happy Greeting to All," sung 
by the children, after which Rev. S. C. Swallow offered 
a prayer 5 after another song, Rev. A. R. Home, City 
Superintendent, addressed the scholars. Another song 
was then sung, after which Miss Emma Aurand recited 
** Lines for an Exhibition.'* Master Sutton then read an 
essay which reflected credit on himself and his teacher. 
Another song was now sung by the scholars, when Rev. 
S. C. Swallow made a short address ; Miss Sadie Ramsey 
read an essay entitled, Newberry Educationally Con« 
sidered.** Rev. Mr. Caldwell followed with an address 
to the scholars, which called out considerable merriment.. 
The school sang Glory! Glory! Hallelujah. Col. B. 
W. Thompson then made a speed?, and after him Col. 
Thomas P. Simmons. Perhaps the most interesting 
address of the occasion was delivered by Miss Fannie M, 
Bromley, the teacher, who stepped to the front of the 
platform and announced |hat a dinner had been provided- 
for the directors and visitors, to which they were cordially 
invited. This seemed to be fully appreciated by her 
hearers. After singing the doxology the meeting was 
dismissed. The instrumental music on the occasion was- 
by Miss Ellen Fessler, who presided at the organ. 

" The Board of Directors, and other visitors, then ad- 
journed to the hotel of Mr. Fred. Overfelt, where a 
sumptuous dinner was provided by the generosity of , the 
pupils of the schools ; after thoroughly discussing its merits,, 
the guests passed a unanimous vote of thanks for the 
hospitality." 

York. — The County Superintendent has held twenty- 
two protracted institutes of two days each for some 
twenty-six townships of the county. About three hun- 
dred teachers attended these institutes, and some four or 
five thousand people. The directors generally were in 
attendance, and a very general interest fislt in the subject 
of popular education. The day sessions were devoted to 
instruction in reading and elocution, by Miss £. A. Stet- 
son, of Philadelphia, and to instruction in some of the 
more difficult points in the other Common School* 
branches by the Superintendent. The evening sessions 
were devoted to addresses on educational topics, and 
select readings. 

Two night schools are in successful operation in the 
borough of York at the present time, supported from the 
common school funds, and attended by about eighty boys 
and youths, most of whom seem extremely anxious to* 
improve themselves. 



Original Communications. 



MILESTONES ON THE ROAD. 



Your remarks in the January issue on the 
misunderstanding, with which the poetical apo- I 
tbegm, on the extent of learning, is liable to be 
received, have suggested some reflections; and 
if you think there is anything in them worthy 
a place in your Journal, they are at your ser- 
vice. 

I know not any means by which my views 
can be made more intelligible than by relating 
some observations on one of the public schools 
of Philadelphia, made several years since, as 
well as a few facts lately remarked on students 



who have exhibited their standard of examina- 
tions in the primary, secondary, and grammar 
schools of this city. 

Several years since, in attending one of the 
grammar schools of Kensington, taught by a 
person of deserved reputation, and for a num- 
ber of years recognized as one of the most able 
instructors of this city, a class was called to the 
black-board, and several exercises were given 
them in mensuration or practical geometry, all 
of which they dispatched with a readiness that 
evinced great familiarity with the rules for 
geometrical constructions, among which were 
several involving the principal quality of a 
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right-angled triangle. The operations appeared 
to have been performed generally to the entire 
satisfaction of the Principal. As usual, full 
liberty was given to the visitor to propound 
any questions touching the above-named opera- 
tions for which the appropriate calculations 
were also given with as much fluency as the 
constructions had just been rendered. 

I took occasion, immediately, to ask for the 
explanation of the principle that had just been 
applied in the construction and results there- 
from, of a right-angled triangle. 

The teacher promptly replied to my ques- 
tion — stating that geometrical demonstrations 
formed no part of the exercises of his pupils — 
and their performances enfbraced the practice 
onl^y and that the principles involved in their 
work were learned and demonstrated in the 
High School, for admission into which his 
classes had just been undergoing an examina 
tion. The instructor referred to candidly 
admitted the propriety of a knowledge of the 
principles involved, accompanying the work in 
question ; — but, said he, (in substance) such is 
the organization of our city schools that the 
High School is required to give instruction in 
the principles of this science — while we must 
deal only toitb facts ! The thought spontane- 
ously arose — "Verily, *A little learning is a 
dangerous thing,' " in the sense in which the 
article is obtained here ! 

I have never learned that there has been any 
modification of this principle of study in the 
City Public Schools. And, if the plan ad- 
hered to is yet, for all the inferior grades of 
schools to teach their pupils facts and rules, 
without any regard to the reasons on which 
these are founded, I have yet to learn that this 
practice indicates an elevated standard of edu- 
cation ! 

Take one or two further tests by which 
these milestones on the road of scholastic learn- 
ing are exhibited. I understand that admission 
from the primary to the secondary school has 
this as one of its principal tests of scholarship 
— that the pupil must be able to work with 
facility sums in long division. To me it ap- 
pears extraordinary that such a standard of 
qualification could ever have been dictated by 
an intelligent board of educators. It may be 
replied that the examiners should have some 
test, and that owing to the mass of applicants, 
for admission, it seemed desirable to have one 
as brief and simple as possible. But if a 
knowledge of the four elementary rules of arith- 
metic, or rather a facility in manipulating the 
exercises under one of them, is expected to ex- 
hibit the required grade of scholarship, it must 
be a very inadequate test. He may be taught 



parrot-like, to bring out the required results is 
long-division, and yet fail in understanding ck 
rules of multiplication, subtraction, or even ad- 
dition ; and when asked for a black-board illos- 
tration of the principles involved in these mks, 
he may show as little knowledge of the appli- 
cation of Notation or Numeration to numben, 
as if he had never heard of such combinatioos! 

But should a single rule of Arithmetic fumiski 
the standard of scholarship, when the twa^ 
branches of school learning, Reading and' 
Writing, each of which must be allowed to be 
equal in importance, are passed over as un- 
worthy of special notice ? I pass without par- 
ticular notice the test for admission from the 
Secondary to the Grammar school, — a famili- 
arity with compound numbers, — all of which (0: 
nearly so) is embraced in the exercise of the 
memory, and not any capacity of reasoning 
from facts or principles ! 

What is required for the study of Grammar? 
which is defined to be ** that science which 
teaches to speak and write with propriety.*' Br 
grammarians the elements of the parts of 
speech, and their uses in the construction of 
sentences are professed to be taught — and the 
manner in which these elements are taught, br 
piecemeal, will appear from one or two facts. 
A young girl who had been attending the 
Grammar department for more than a year, 
was called on, a few days since, to parse a sen- 
tence selectea from the Third Reader, one of 
her school books. The sentence was a very 
plain one, but one in which the compound 
pronoun what and a simple relative prcnoun 
were both used. The little girl parsed cor- 
rectly, and without hesitation several nouns, 
verbs and personal pronouns, putting them 
through their several declensions and inflec- 
tions. This was done with extraordinary 
accuracy, and, in all cases, the connections of 
the words used were placed by juxta-position, 
so as to indicate their relation to each other. 
But when I asked for a similar exposition of 
the compound and relative pronouns, she re- 
plied that her teacher had not yet explained tc 
her the uses of that class of words! This ap- 
peared to me the more singular as she appeared 
to be so well " posted " in the other principles of 
the construction. I also learned from the same 
pupil that it was the practice to pursue rlic 
same plan with regard to the other pans of 
1 speech. That the teacher in the Grammar 
School first explained the functions of the 
Noun, the Verb, and the Adjective, with their 
respective variations, and afterwards, the other 
parts of speech. As, in almost all sentences, 
the chief of the other parts of speech enter, I 
could not see the propriety of excluding this 
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class of words from the parsing lesson — while 
the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the Ad- 
verb, sustain such important relations as to be 
required in constant use. 

The professor, who, to ascertain a teacher's 
knowledge of the science of Geometry, should 
not require him to explain or demonstrate the 
properties of any particular species of triangle — 
such as the equilateral, the isosceles, or the 
right-angles — would inevitably fail in eliciting 
much knowledge of the science, in which the 



elementary principles of all mathematical fig- 
ures, are involved. 

When we reflect that *' life is short, but art 
is long " — the importance of using the best sys- 
tem, as well as due diligence, in school learning, 
becomes greater as we estimate the flight of 
time ; and the reflection cannot be avoided that 
he who wishes to accomplish much« in the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge, must learn to 
form a just estimate of the value of single mo- 
ments. HUMANITAS. 



Selections from Exchanges, 



TRUST IN YOUTH. 



The school boys of Rugby used to say, 
*' We must not tell a lie to Dr. Arnold ; for he 
always believes us." This Christian gentle- 
man, profound scholar, and successful teacher, 
conscious of his own virtuous impulses, did not 
doubt their existence in his fellow-creatures. 
He believed in a moral sense, and in the edu- 
cation of youth acted accordingly. His main 
purpose was to establish in the hearts of his 
pupils that faith in their own inherent capacit)^ 
for virtue which he himself held. He there- 
fore showed his trust in them that they might 
learn to trust in themselves. He cherished vir- 
tuous impulse by his sympathetic acknowledg- 
ment of its existence, and encouraged it to act 
by the confidence he showed in its power of 
good. He thus elevated his boys to his own 
lofty sense of moral principle. *' We must not 
tell a lie to Dr. Arnold," they said j " for he 
always believes us." Their high-minded mas- 
ter did not conceive the possibility of his being 
told an untruth. Could they, therefore, be so 
mean-spirited as to tell one ? Their sense of 
honor, responding in sympathy to that of their 
noble teacher, forbade it. With such an in- 
structor as Dr. Arnold, it is not surprising to 
learn that of the best of England's men at this 
day his pupils are among the foremost. 

Trust in youth is a principle of education 
•which might be more widely extended than it 
is, with manifest advantage. Parents and 
teachers are too apt to consider boys and girls 
as so much inert matter, which can only be 
made into useful and virtuous men and women 
by a violent tranformation. Education is 
deemed a manufacturing process, by which an 
artificial product is to be turned out, with 
qualities totally different from any possessed by 
the raw material. It is, however, a gross and 
dangerous error thus to mistake its purpose. 
Education of the young is rather like the culti- 



vation of a plant, the growth of which is but 
a development of the germs in the original 
seed. It should be always borne in mind that 
the art of the teacher, to be successful, must 
consist in evoking the moral and intellectual, 
as well as physical, principles of being and ac- 
tion inherent in the young, and encouraging 
them to strengthen into mature forces. To 
attempt to transplant into human beings what 
nature has not already sowed there, is as absurd 
as it would be to try to teach them to ascend 
and move about in the air with /limbs and 
muscles only adapted to terrestrial locomotion. 

In all moral questions it is apt to be taken 
for granted that children will be on the wrong 
side. In the ordinary and unavoidable house- 
hold offenses we would commend parents to be 
less anxious to discover the authors, and always 
give their little ones the benefit of the doubt as 
to their criminality. The surest hope of vir- 
tue in manhood comes from trust in youth, 

TO beginners' in teaching. 



It is an hour of considerable anxiety when 
a teacher, for the first time, enters a school- 
room to take charge of the instruction and 
management of a school. It is quite import- 
ant that such persons should have correct ideas 
of their duties, and that they should enter upon 
their work with a right and proper spirit. 

A love for the business, and a warm sym- 
pathy with young people, are very necessary 
elements of character for those who are to be- 
come the instructors and guides of children and 
youth. If the beginner is conscious that he is 
not possessed of such traits, then they should 
be cultivated. We do not mean that they 
should be feigned or " put on," but that the 
teacher should resolve to become interested in 
the work of school teaching, and to cultivate 
a spirit of kindness and forbearance towards 
young people. Through familiarity we often 
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become attached to what, at first, fails to ex 
cite our sympathies, or to enlist our interest. 

At the outset, fellow teacher, give yourself 
immediately to the duties in hand. Lose no 
time in organizing your school, and let your 
pupils early learn that you mean work. Idle 
pupils, even when not bad pupils, are sure to 
occasion mischief and trouble ; and one of the 
best means of managing evil-disposed schools, 
is to keep them at work. Begin by leading 
them into their duties rather than by driving 
them, and let their work be so assigned that 
they shall feel, keenly, the disgrace of not per- 
forming their duties, or of being behind the 
rest of the school in their work. Such a course 
disarms pupils, who are inclined to make trouble, 
of their intentions, by placing them in a posi- 
tion where they cannot help seeing their errors 
and their consequences, and by enlisting their 
interest in a " better way." 

Have but few rules and regulations ; but let 
what you do have be reasonable, clear, and not 
capable of being misunderstood. Above all 
things, avoid a dictatorial style of telling the 
school what must, and what must not be done. Be 
very sparing of the imperative mode in making 
your rules. Give the school to understand that 
you shall e^^ect them to give attention to their 
studies, and other duties, and to refrain from 
everything that will interfere with the quiet, 
good order, and appropriate work of the 
school-room. When special misdemeanors 
and improprieties, such as communications, 
laughing, rudeness, or the like, begin to mani- 
fest themselves, check them kindly, but earn- 
estly ; and let it be known that such things re- 
ceive your decided disapprobation, and must 
be stopped. In this way you avoid suggesting 
wrong-doing to your pupils, by prohibitions of 
what may never have occurred to them to do. 
You also show yourself reasonable, by check- 
ingXdeparturc from duty at the time when they 
begin to manifest themselves, and to interfere 
with the good of the school. 

Be calm and dispassionate. The cool, self- 
possessed teacher always shows that he has re- 
served power. Pupils will generally come to 
the conclusion, that such a teacher is equal to 
any emergencies that may arise, and they will 
not deem it safe to take liberties with him. 
Use the utmost care to avoid giving your 
school occasion to believe that they can vex 
and torment you by little provocations. When 
once they get the impression that that can be 
done, they will not be slow to give you trouble 
in large measure, and frequently. 

But, in attempting to be free from passion and 
irritability, do not go to the opposite extreme, 
and be destitute of life and animation. A dull. 



lifeless teacher will soon spoil the best of 
schools. On the other hand, be enthusiastic 
and wide-awake. Let the school-room glow 
with work, and be as busy as a bcc-hivc. 
Avoid boisterousncss and bluster, but let there 
be, everywhere, signs of life and activity. 

Be systematic and methodical in the exer- 
cises of the school and in the various move- 
ments of pupils, but let the machinery of sadi 
method be kept out of sight as much as pos- 
sible. The same remark will apply to the 
discipline and general management of the 
school. Be careful, but not fastidious. It is 
well to be particular about small things in pro- 
portion to their importance ; but it is unwije 
to fritter away one's time and strength entirely 
on unimportant matters, to the neglect of those 
which are of more consequence and more de- 
serving of attention. 

Do not devote too much time to the govern- 
ment of the school. Have order, and good 
order too ; and insist upon implicit obedience 
to reasonable requirements ; but secure these 
objects with as little expenditure of time as 
possible. Your main time is to be given to 
the instruction of your school. 

In teaching, be thorough, and be more anx- 
ious to have pupils understand well what they 
learn, than to have them go over much ground. 
Do no work for pupils which they can do for 
themselves ; but when they really need assist- 
ance give it to them cheerfully. Lead the 
learner as much as possible into a knowledge 
of principles and their application, and allow 
no parrot-like or rote work. 

Make the acquaintance of your pupils' pa- 
rents at their homes, and show that you have a 
personal interest in those under your care. If 
parents presume to advise you, or to dictate to 
you in regard to the management of their 
children, listen to them patiently, and then 
follow your own judgment. Never turn aside 
from the true course to please anybody, but 
strive to do what seems to you right, and then 
take the consequences. In such cases you will 
have the approbation of your own conscience, 
and will be likely to please more people than 
in any other way. Be prudent, and keep out 
of trouble if possible, but follow the path of 
duty even if it leads in the way of danger. 

Do not be impatient if you are slow to see 
the good fruits of your labors. It is yours to 
sow, but it may be a long time to the harvest, 
and others, perhaps, may reap it. But your 
reward for well-doing is just as sure ; and "on- 
ward and faithfully" should be your motto, 
even in the midst of seeming discouragements. 
The cause in which you labor is a noble one, 
and if you toil on prudently and faithfully, you 
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vill in time be appreciated and rewarded, 
^ou may have vexations and trials ; but these 
Lre incident to every calling in life, and should 
>e made the best of, and not allowed to dis- 
learten you in the discharge of your dut)'. 
Resolve that you will stand high in your call- 
ing, if possible, — that you will do everything 
in the best way, — that you will be true to your- 
self and to your trust, — that you will be cheer- 
ful, and look on the bright side of life, and you 
will be quite sure to win success. — Cor, Maine 
JournaL 



PRACTICAL DRILLS IN READING. 

BY RICHARD EDWARDS. 

In the first place, let the teacher carefully 
consider and study the lesson before the time 
for assigning it. Let its general character be 
studied and understood. Let there be a careful 
looking up of the allusions, — historical, bio- 
graphical, and scientific. Let the meaning of 
words and the nature of the comparisons be 
thoughtfully examined; and, finally, let the 
teacher give himself a thorough practical drill 
in the actual reading of the selection. 

Thus prepared, let him go before his class 
and assign the lesson. What is to be required 
of the pupils must be distinctly set forth. All 
the points enumerated above need not be re- 
quired at once. But the work to be done must 
be clearly assigned. If the reading book used 
is prepared with questions intended for thought 
analysis, a certain number of these may be 
given as a lesson. But if not, the teacher must 
prepare such questions himself, and require 
clear, accurate answers to them, expressed in 
good English. A general direction "to study 
the lesson" is not sufficient, especially when 
given to pupils who have all their lives been 
accustomed to a thoughtless calling of words, — 
such pupils find nothing in the lesson demand- 
ing study ; they have not risen to the level of 
difficulties. The questions may be written on 
the blackboard for the class to copy. Great 
care is required in their preparation. They 
must be framed in such a way as to provoke the 
pupil to thought, — as to compel a concentration 
of his mind upon the power and meaning of 
what is read. Special pains must be taken with 
paragraphs, sentences, or words liable to be 
misunderstood or inadequately understood. In 
every such case test questions must be proposed. 
The burden of determining the right meaning 
must be laid upon the pupil. 

When the hour of recitation arrives, the pu- 
pil should be allowed to bring forward all the 



facts he has been able to gather, and all the 
thought he has been able to develop, in answer 
to the questions, subject always to the condition 
that his speech be good English. When it ap- 
pears that the pupils have mastered the thought 
of the lesson, they should be required to tell 
how it should be read : with what degree of 
force, speed, pitch, and volume of voice, with 
what kind of stress and what quality of tones. 
All changes in these respects, required in the 
reading, should also be pointed out, and the rea- 
sons therefor. Th§ emphasis and infiections must 
also be explained, as they are demanded, and the 
necessity shown in each case ; and the actual 
reading must be made to conform to the direc- 
tions thus given, — the pupil must be required 
to illustrate his own rules in his practice. 

For an illustration suppose the selection to be 
James Russell Lowell's little poem, The 
Heritage." Questions like the following might 
be proposed to the pupils as a preparation for 
their reading : 

Is this selection prose or poetry ? How do 
you distinguish one from the other ? Is this 
humorous or serious? Is it about lofty or 
common-place subjects? Does it express a 
high degree of feeling ? What then must be 
the prevailing tone in reading it ? Where in 
the poem do you find changes of sentiment, and 
consequently a necessity for changes of tones ? 
Show what these changes of tones must be. 

On the first stanza something like the follow- 
ing may be asked : 

What " rich man's son " is meant here ? 
What then is the force of the word " the" ? 
What are meant by piles of brick and stone 
and gold r" Are the hands of the rich man's 
son softer or whiter simply on account of his 
descent than those of the poor man ? What 
then is the real thing that he " inherits ?" 
Why does it require courage '* to wear a gar- 
ment old?" What other meaning has "wear," 
and how are the two connected in thought ? 
What is the heritage that " one would not care 
to hold in fee "? What is it to hold " in fee ?" 
Meaning of the word ** care " in the last line ? 
How comes it to have this meaning ? 

Give the etymology and meaning of inherit, 
tender, wear, garment, fee. Are there many 
or few words of foreign origin here ? 

Is a positive statement made in the first line ? 
What inflection is required therefor? What 
words are emphatic? Determine the inflec- 
tions in the second, third, and fourth lines in 
the same way as in the first line. How is it in 
the fifth line ? 

In the above there has been no attempt to 
set forth a method of teaching the analysis of 
English sounds. — Ohio Ed. Monthly, 
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ONE WAY OF DOING GOOD. 

Duty may pertain to the soul, mind or body. 
Many seem to fancy that it relates only to the 
first two. 

I have known those who so habitually and 
shamefully neglected physical law, that it was 
impossible for them to say " Good morning " 
in such manner as to make the morning better 
for their wishing it good." The voice was 
such a revelation of ills, pains, undigested food, 
uncleanness, bad circulation, that it seemed to 
nip sweet thoughts and shadow bright hopes. 
We have all seen others, whose greetings 
brought strength and renewed good purposes. 

In my walks about town I frequently meet 
a gentleman so strong, so erect, so free, whose 
very motion is elastic strength and grace 1 I 
somehow feel that I have been saluted by a 
fortunate Ponce de Leon, who has actually 
found the fount of perpetual youth, — and yet 
the silver brush has firmly touched beard and 
hair. I come,too, into daily contact with young 
women, slender, dark, sallow, solemn paced, 
who remind me of an underground prison. 

We may lack charity, still we cannot help 
putting our acquaintances into one of two classes: 
those that are vigorous glotoing centers of light 
and heat, and those that are weak, who make 
us curb our animal spirits and draw us into 
their gloom — of course there are some excep- 
tions, but they " prove the rule." 

A good, genial Christian man becomes a lit- 
tle sick, ten chances to one he will grow crab- 
bed, forcing his wife to walk very cautiously 
before him and his children a great distance 
from him. We rightly blame the body for the 
change in spirit. The conclusion is ineviuble, 
that there is an intimate connection between 
theni. It is hard to understand the nature of 
this relation. The body is said to be the cas- 
ket, the mind or spirit the jewel, but, unlike 
other caskets and their jewels, the marring or 
soiling of the one dims and lessens the other. 
If this be so, it is a duty to care for the body — 
a crime to neglect it. 

But why say this in a teachers' journal ? Be- 
cause only the comparatively young can be 
taught this truth in such a manner as to have 
it effect the life. Physical law, like moral law, 
must be grown into a person, must become a 
part of him — not worn on the outside like a 
cloak to be doffed at pleasure. Teachers must 
make the children wise in these matters ; it is a 
duty ; and the more our educational journals 
say on this point, the better it will be for all. 

It ought to make one blush to be compelled 
to acknowledge, that for a woman to obey phys- 
iological law requires moral courage — and yet 



all know that it is so. Few women have tiie 
bravery to wear clothing so loose as to cazse 
no pressure, giving the body room to grow so 
that proportion which is natural and necessar? . 
This cowardice is communicated to the giris, 
and in early teens we see them no longer wear- 
ing the free, simple dress of girlhood, but tse 
restraining garments which are unfit for zAv^^ 
much more for growing children; so their bod- 
ies are made comfortable to corsets and thcs 
ideas to public opinion. No wonder girlhood, 
with all its spring and bloom, is soon lost. It 
is painful to see the old bodies and faces amosg 
young women. 

I see little help for this abuse, so long aj the 
multitude is on one side and a few men and 
women on the other, unless teachers can cre- 
ate a noble public opinion in their schools, 
thus getting the start of the evil one. 

Not long since I heard a lady say : «* I caa 
not tell how I became possessed of the idet 
that I was uncomfortable in tight dresses. 
When only eight or ten years old, my mother 
used to exhort the dress-maker not to be afraic 
of making my clothes touch me. But I used 
to * sweU up ' judiciously at that critical mo- 
ment when the size of the waists was beinf 
determined, and unaccountably the dresses 
were always larger when done than when fit- 
ted. By little devices of this kind, I managed 
to be free for a dozen years. 

" At thirteen I studied primary physiology — 
learned the great laws that should govern us. 
I reasoned that since God gave me my bodv 
as well as soul, I had no more right to abuse 
or defile one than the other ; so I bathed often, 
never ate between meals, masticated my food 
thoroughly, breathed fresh air when I could 
contrive to get it, and never wore tight dresses, 
I found that the body is an honest, sensitive 
thing when well treated, honestly reporting all 
abuses — abhorring them too — in these respects 
like the conscience which may be kept tender 
and true, or made hard and false. Tight shoes 
and dresses seemed to throw my system into a 
great nettle — my temper into a greater one,— 
not a pleasant state for self or friends. Thus 
I grew to womanhood free in body — and 
bodily freedom goes far towards emancipating 
the mind. I have followed one profession 
sixteen years, steadily advancing in it, am 
never sick, and almost always happy. What- 
ever of success I have had, is largely due to the 
ideas of health obtained before I was fourteen." 

I have referred to this lady to show how 
early impressions remain, influence all the life, 
make it healthful, joyfbl, and useful. Of 
course, baneful ideas are equally adhesive, 
staining the whole character, poisoning the 
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air breathed by those with whom we habitually 
associate. I know some teachers are cowards, 
unwilling to do the right if it be not popular, — 
but I also know that very many are brave, 
daring to see the truth, and walk in its light. 
To such I want to point out a few simple 
ways (which will offend few, possibly none) by 
which they can sow seeds in their pupils' 
roiods which will germinate and grow into 
strong, settled principles regarding the care of 
and respect for the body, *'the temple of God." 

First, be models yourselves — free from the 
dominion of false, foolish notions,— dress com- 
fortably — be clean — let no garment feuer the 
body. Introduce light gymnastics into your 
school, and be prepared to give every exercise 
beautifully which you demand of your scholars. 
This will involve dresses large at the bottom 
of the waist that they may easily move on the 
body, and short on the shoulders to allow the 
arms to play. Have plenty of room over the 
chest. Carry yourself erect. In standing, let 
the knee of the supporting limb be firm. Take 
enough sleep and good food. Give a tithe as 
much grooming to the surface of the body as 
any hostler gives the animals in his care. Be 
thankful you are well, and try to be better. 
Do not oppress the weak by your strength, but 
be not afraid to show that you rejoice in it. 
Thus your simple presence will be a healthful 
stimulus. 

Besides giving the general directions neces- 
sary to instruction in gymnastics, a teacher can 
take advantage of the peculiarly fine points in 
her pupils, in such a way as to create enthu- 
siasm in the others to become like the more 
fortunate ones. For example, at recess a 
group of half a dozen girls may be about the 
teacher chatting familiarly. She turns to one, 
saying, " Sallie, how nice your new dress is, 
so loose and comfortable, warm too. I like 
that." To another, ** I see you drive a horse 
well. I am glad you are fond of being out in 
the fresh air. Your drives make you have 
those bright, healthy cheeks. Walking must 
be almost as good as riding, for here is Jenny, 
whom I see running all about town for her 
mother, is just as rosy and well as you are." 
Of an absent one it may be right to say : 
" Have you all noticed how perfectly and 
beautifully Alice takes the hardest exercises in 
school ? I wonder if it is not because she is so 
strong. She is as straight as an arrow, and has 
such a fine large waist, and her dress, too, is so 
loose that it allows her to be quick, exact, and 
graceful." 

In walking with a pupil, these words might 
be appropriate : " You do not know how much 
pleasure you are giving me these days. I see 



that you are getting broader across the chest 
every week. You are trying to stand erect, 
and that will certainly fill those naughty hol- 
lows in front of your shoulders with good, 
hard muscle. You are gaining so many vic- 
tories that I fancy you will soon attack that old 
fault of turning your toes in when you walk. 
One victory always paves the way for another." 

Besides the quiet little ways that good teach- 
ers invent to reach individual pupils, there are 
those more marked and public. .Put a pre- 
mium on physical perfection and good habits, — 
make the children strive after these by choos- 
ing for leaders in light gymnastics, the boys 
and girls that have some one of the following 
good points, viz : fine figure (taking the Greek 
Slave as model), free dress, fine position of 
feet, personal neatness, regular hours for eating, 
etc. Call attention of the school to the points 
which detei:mined the selection. If any desire 
the position of leader, kindly mention the faults 
that disqualify them. Never allude to deformi- 
ties which cannot be overcome. 

By a thousand devices the teach'er who has 
this matter at heart, will contrive to impress 
upon the children's minds right ideas regarding 
the body. But her practice must be as good 
as her preaching," else the hypocrite and coward 
will be seen by the young eyes in spite of the . 
lion's skin. 

A kind, tender, wise, enthusiastic, constant 
allusion to these matters, cannot fail to do last- 
ing good — not to all, but to some bright, brave 
souls who see duty and cling to it. 

I have said this to women, not that they alone 
need higher standards and better practice, but 
because they constitute so large a proportion of 
the teaching force in our land. I believe men 
might exert an un*^old influence for good, if they 
would oltener express admiration for the truly 
beautiful in woman, and less for the artificial 
and pernicious. Gentlemen teachers should 
frequently commend the young men and women 
in their classes who manifest genuine sense in 
these matters, thus leading them to feel that 
there is on their side a noble minority, if not a 
large majority. — Cor. Ohio Educational Monthly. 

PENMANSHIP IN SCHOOLS. 

It is generally conceded that penmanship is 
more imperfectly taught, and receives less at- 
tention than any other branch in our schools. 
There are now several systems of penmanship 
in use, any one of which is well adapted for 
for the use of classes of any grade. A teacher 
in a few weeks can acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of any system of pen- 
manship, yet comparatively few are willing to 
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qualify themselves to teach writing properly to 
a class. 

The ill success of some in teaching penman- 
ship may be ascribed to the indifference with 
which they regard the subject ; but more gener- 
ally to the prevalent impression that writing is 
a mechanical art to be learned by imitation, 
rather than a mental exercise to be acquired by 
close study. It is only when both are com- 
bined that we may hope to attain commendable 
proficiency in writing. 

While an indifferent teacher gives a class a 
copy to imitate without a word of explanation, 
as to what the copy may be, or how the let- 
ters are formed ; another devotes a portion of 
the recitation to explaining the principles of the 
copy , including slope, spacing, shading, posi- 
tion, movement, and the proportional sizes*of 
letters. The former class shows but little im- 
provement, while the latter makes rapid pro- 
gress, not only in writing, but their ability to 
criticise is improved, besides the mental dis- 
cipline that such training affords. 

In other branches of education it is only by 
a careful analysis of the subject that we are en- 
ab ed to teach it to others. The same is 
equally true of writing. It is as essential that 
a teacher of penmanship should thoroughly un- 
derstand the principles of the system he as- 
sumes to teach, as it i^ for a teacher of any 
other branch to understand its principles. 

At examinations of teachers each applicant is 
required to produce a specimen of his penman- 
ship, and is graded according to the merits of 
the same. By this method the practical at- 
tainments of the applicant are fairly represent- 
ed ; but inferior penmen are frequently supe- 
rior teachers of writing, on account of having 
prepared themselves for the work by carefully 
studying some system. 

Would not a few questions on the principles 
of penmanship be an incentive for teachers to 
prepare themselves to teach this branch suc- 
cessfully. Though important, certain no 
branch is more neglected in a majority of our 
schools than penmanship, yet none is more 
easily taught, when properly underitood. 

Miner's Journal, 

GERMAN KINDERGARTEN. 

Perhaps no better idea can be presented of 
the working of a kindergarten than a description 
of the way the principd one in Bremen U con- 
ducted, and which I have had occasion to visit. 
Many of the children are so small that they 
needed to be conducted thither by older per- 
sons, when they are met at the door by a ser- 
vant, who relieves them of hats, coats, shawl. 



and lunch box, care being taken, however, that 
each child aids in adjusting its own things, and 
having a fixed place for all. The proprietress, 
Miss Grabau, is assisted by two other ladies. 
The school is divided into two classes, eithei 
the one or the other of which is nearly always 
in the large hall for exercise, ^ working in th« 
little gardens out of doors. In the school room 
each scholar is provided with a neat and comf cit- 
able desk and chair, and is taught to regard them 
as his or her own property. The employment! 
are worsted work, knitting, elementary drawing, 
and every other imaginable thing which is sup- 
posed to furnish such young fingers and mind! 
with combined skill and amusement. The chil- 
dren have patterns before them for everything 
they are to do, and the teacher personally su- 
perintends them in each little labor, when every 
pains are taken to impart as much elementary 
instruction as possible. For example, if a lit- 
tle girl is at work on a book mark, or a lamp 
mat, she is taught Imitation, combination, per- 
spective, counting, the alphabet, and many 
other things. As soon as she is tired of one 
employment, she is at liberty to begin some- 
thing else that she may like. Thus all weari- 
ness is avoided. 

The room for exereise is very large, and, 
like the school room, neatly ornamented with 
pictures, and when the children are in it they 
are under the care of a teacher, who has them 
go through many gymnastic exercises. This is 
the most interesting feature of the kindergarten. 
The children, boys and girls promiscuously, 
are directed to assume a certain position. It 
may be that of a regiment drawn up in line of 
battle. The teacher then commences a story 
about a certain battle; then comes some stir- 
ring song, when all sing it together, and then 
the battle commences in right good earnest. 
After the great victory is won, the teacher nar- 
rates a peaceful story in verse, which the chil- 
dren have also been previously taught, and 
which they repeat with her, going through 
with all the gymnastic exercises suggested by 
the verses. For instance, she tells of a great 
pigeon house, out of which the pigeons come 
one by one, some fly slowly and others more 
rapidly ; others go off and hop around on the 
ground, while others light on the chairs, some 
get tired, and others fall down, and thus the 
supposed movements of a whole flock of pigeons 
arc represented by the children. 

Afterward the teacher may begin to tell in 
prose about an old blacksmith, and by and-by 
she reaches the verses telling of his anvils, bel- 
lows, red-hot iron, and great hammer, when 
the children sing with her, and the whole rooa 
is transformed for a time into a great smithy, 
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and all the little folks industriously and laugh- 
ingly playing blacksmith. Another song tells 
about walking over a heath, where at last a 
great pond is reached. The frogs are heard to 
croak^ and seen to leap into the pond. During 
this time the entire class becomes a large group 
of similar croakers. In all these initiatory ex- 
ercises the children preserve strict order, but 
their risible propensities are but little restrained. 
Just as soon as the slightest fatigue or decrease 
in interest is observed, the exercises are changed, 
when the class is immediately taken into 
another room, or into the garden. About 
one-half of the time seems to be devoted to the 
gymnastic and horticultural employments. 

There are a great many of these half-poeti- 
cal and half-prose stories, having somewhat of 
a theatrical character, taught and performed in 
the kindergarten. I have a volume which con- 
tains fifty in all, profusely illustrated. Some of 
the titles are: "The Mouse and the Cat," 
"The Ants," "The Stork and the Frogs," 
" The Butterfly," " The Grasshoppers and the 
Worm," and "The Horse-chestnut Tree." 
Each of these stories requires perhaps from ten 
to fifteen minutes to repeat and perform. 

The exercises and employments at the kin- 
dergarten are sure to be brought away by the 
children, and enter largely into their home life. 

If you send your little folks to one of them 
for three months, you may expect, for a long 
time afterward, to sec them hopping about 
your premises like frogs, leaping like deer, 
springing like cats, and, as nearly as they can, 
flying like swallows, barking like dogs, swim- 
ming like fish, swinging like tree-tops, sailing 
like boats, and chattering like magpies. 

Dr. Hurst. 



TIPTOEING IN SCHOOL. 

A good part of the education in our schools 
relates to the culture of good manners ; and 
this culture relates not only to the courteous 
expression of the emotion of a kind heart, but 
Co the good manners of personal appearance. 
A stooping and a strutting posture are equally 
to be avoided. The one reminds the beholder 
of premature old age. The other represents 
a haughty and conceited temper. The habits 
of the school-room are liable to be fixed on its 
inmates through life ; and, whether of vocal 
expression or bodily movement, should be cor- 
rect. They should be made to suit the mind 
and its proper working, as well and as easily 
as our daily garments suit and aid the working 
of the body. 

There is a laudable desire on the part of 
most teachers, to have a quiet school : not only 
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as to whispering, — the bane of improvement,— 
and playing, not quite its equal in mischief^— 
and shuffling the feet while sitting, but also 
when the classes go to take their places for re- 
citation, or at recess and dismissal. To secure 
this end there is sometimes issued the order, 
that the scholars should take the unwonted at- 
titude of walking on the toe-ends of their feet, 
so that thus they may secure the stillness de- 
sired. In order to enforce precept by example, 
the teacher's steps are managed in the same 
way. All that is gained by these procedures 
comes at the expense of an acquired awkward- 
ness of deportment, which may go along with 
the other attainments to mar their value in 
practical life, especially when a quiet move- 
ment is desired or a cautious gait is needed. 
Where the lady teacher is a little tall and 
slender, the present result, if not the perma- 
nent one, will be a resemblance to all the de- 
formity of the Grecian bend, which no ad- 
mirer of the fair has ever wished to see a 
second time. 

The true course in the school-room is for 
the scholars to be taught how to walk, by 
placing the foot on the floor, not heel first or 
toe first, carefully, without a jerk or a stamp. 
All this can be done without any uncomfortable 
disturbance. One person can walk about a 
house and hardly be known as being within 
its walls, so far as hearing is concerned ; while 
another, by a vigorous heel-tap at each step, 
will rattle the crockery and the windows, and 
make the floor sound almost like a bass-drum. 

This regular and careful method of walking 
may make more noise than stepping on tip-toe. 
But the eye will not be offended, while the 
ear will be satisfied ; because it will be a reg- 
ular noise, a permitted noise, and an expected 
noise, and therefore will not be trouble- 
some or fretting, more than the ticking of the 
school- room clock, or the sounds of reading, 
spelling or explaining. If properly managed, 
it will not ordinarily last more than half a 
minute, and then all will be still again. The 
scholars will keep, as they ought, the erect po- 
sition, and will not think that when they come 
into the presence of their elders at other times, 
they must walk bending, using their toes alone, 
when the proper attitude requires the use of 
the whole foot. — Cor, Maine JournaL 

THE HEAVENWARD SIDE. 

God knows how hard that is for human eyes 
to see, — but it is most especially hard for teachers 
to see. 

The contractor, who frets during the day, 
and worries wearily at night over his costs and 
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calculations, may sometimes, nay, I am sure 
does, if he has a soul, look with an eye of pride 
upon his work ; he has done something to make 
men's lives better, even if it is in an earthy 
way. Even the mason who lays the bricks, 
and the hod-carrier who bears the mortar, look 
not, I hope, upon every brick as alone so much 
bread or so many cents, but as a milestone also 
on the road of some man's progress. 

Doctors and lawyers, mechanics and mer- 
chants, look not constantly and forever upon 
this side of their work ; even though they work 
for themselves ; for honor, comfort, and money ; 
they are working for God also. Although 
their feet may never stand inside a church, 
though no nobleness may reach their hearts, no 
misery their pockets, yet are they still working 
for God, they are His servants and He will call 
upon them for an account of their jtewardship, 
whether it is well done, or ill. 

Indeed it does behoove us mortals to look 
often upon the Heavenward side of our daily 
labor. 

Shortly after the "great earthquake" some 
gentlemen, whose pockets were evidently not 
interested, were examining a house, whose 
brick walls were rent and partly tumbled down ; 
the house had been built for years, but they 
said that the work had not been well done in 
the first place. « I wonder," <aid one of the 
gentlemen meditatively,- ** if the mason who did 
this work, and shirked it, will be held respon- 
sible." None answered the inquiry, but a 
queer look came over their faces, as though the 
comer of a curtain had been raised, and they 
had looked beyond the range of human vision. 
The one who spoke of the mason's being " re- 
sponsible," did not mean responsible to man ; 
the bricks were green in places, with mossy 
age, and the hands which put them together 
had mouldered perhaps into dust; his name 
was forgotten ; but the work was ill-done, and 
when the servant wbuld be questioned by his 
Master, what could he say of it? 

Dear fellow teachers, if we do our work ill, 
it is not bricks that will break, but hearts ; not 
walls that will fall down, but souls; and our 
hands must work not only earnestly, but care- 
fully, lest we fear sometime to answer, — lest 
we know not what to say when our Master 
asks His questions. 

It is not good for us to look too intimately 
into human nature, especially juvenile human 
nature, for it wears no mask over its native ug- 
liness ; nor, thank God, over its beauty ; yet 
teachers must look into it — it is a part of their 
vocation; and most happy are they who can 
rejoice in the beauty too much to sicken at the 
uglipcss. 



The best teachers, they say, make the bea 
daughters and sisters, the best wives, and, 
above all, the best mothers ; mothers who ca 
see a blemish in their children's characters s 
well as a beauty, and whose firm amd lovi&g 
hands can soften the one and enhance tke 
other. 

A little boy said to me one day : "I think 
Kate Flynn is an awful homely iittle giri," 
with that air of a connoisseur which some little 
boys, and very many big ones assume ; thca, 
after a pause, he added : ''Well, I suppose her 
mother thinks she's pretty." Ah me ! I sop- 
pose she does; happy, happy are the Rata 
who possess mothers, for their name is legioB, 
and their lot is hard — "the awful homely 
ones" — Heaven pity them. May it not onl? 
pity them, but help ; send them good mothen 
and good teachers — those who will recompense 
physical or moral ugliness by menul and spirit- 
ual beauty; who will find the Heavenward 
side of the repulsive face, and know their deir- 
est reward in the joy of being held "responsi- 
ble," and the ability to answer for their work 
without fear. 

There are such teachers ; few, perhaps, yet 
not so few as we in our ignorance often sop- 
pose. "I never look at that girl," said a gni 
teacher to me once, pointing to a "Kate," 
"but I thank God that I am not her mother." 
"And yet," she added, "I could not teach that 
child if I did not constantly try to look upon 
her with a little of the motherly feeling ; I 
work by showing toward her some shadow of 
a mother's trust, and patience and gentleness.** 
"It must be hard" said I. "Yes," said she, 
"it is ; very hard ; but after all, it is nothicg 
but duty." 

Saints have ascended into Heaven, crowned 
with gold ; martyrs bear palms of immortality 
in their prayerful hands, and yet I think that 
God could say no more to them than he will to 
that true and saintly woman: "Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant." Their reward 
can be no better than hers will be — "Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

I have often heard the remark made, in 
answer to a question, "Oh, yes ! I like teach- 
ing well enough, but I think pay-day is the 
pleasantest day in the month." They were 
young lips from which I have heard these words; 
they were young girls who uttered them— 
girls who had not taught long, nor though 
long; their minds had been released for so 
short a time from the discipline of school, and 
the leadership of a maturer mind, that they 
were as yet incapable of thinking for them* 
selves. I trust that those teachers spoke 
thoughtlessly, an^ kne,w not what they said. I 
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bope it for their own sakes, more for the 
children's sake, and most for God's sake. If it is 
true that the} find no pleasure in their labor, 
but the receiving of their salary, then I say they 
are not fit for, they are not worthy of, the posi- 
tion which they occupy. 

Every true teacher feels in her heart that no 
money can pay her for what she does ; and that 
only One knows and appreciates her work. If 
she labors for money alone, fhe is indeed 
poorly paid ; but if she does it for love also, 
then great is her reward. Teachers, let us 
keep our eyes turned toward this Heavenward 
side ; let us follow the hand which pierces the 
mist hanging over the river of Death, and 
points us to the world beyond ; let us listen to 
the voice which whispers — *'It is My work 
which thou doest, not thine ; take care, and 
do it v^ell." And those of us who hate and 
abhor this kind of labor, let us drop the burden 
which is to heavy for our shoulders, and take up 
some other work which we can do well ; if we 
cannot feel the glory, but only the drudgery ; if 
we see no hand pointing skyward ; if we hear 
no voice above the monotonous hum and buzz 
of the school room ; and if money is our sole 
reward, let us put our hands to less important 
tasks, and at least do our little well. 

It is sad enough to fail in our tasks, even 
when we deal in bricks or stones ; but it is 
dreadful, indeed, to fail when we work with 
immortal human souls. 

Cor, California Teacher, 



SLATE PENCILS. 

Twenty years ago all the slate pencils used 
were manufactured in Germany. She then 
supplied America with this commodity. In 
1850, there was a young man living in West 
Rutland, Vt., eighteen years of age, who for- 
tunately discovered a supply of stone for making 
a first-class article of slate pencils. He began 
by whittling out the pencils and selling them to 
school children. Being a better article than 
that for sale in the stores, he found a ready sale 
for all he could whittle out. 

Reargued that if they would sell thus readily 
at home, they would sell readily everywhere. 
He became possessed of the idea that there was 
a fortune in the business, and his dream has 
been realized. This quarry of slate pencil 
stone was situated in a large ravine, four miles 
north of Castleton, Vt., near Bomoseen Lake. 
The land on which it was situated was for sale 
at one hundred dollars. He purchased it, and 
begun operations by sawing out the pencils and 
whittling them round. 

The business of making them grew immense- 



ly on his hands so that it was impossible to keep 
a clean order book. 

Machinery was invented to facilitate the pro- 
cess, which has reached something like perfec- 
tion, and enormously increases the production 
of pencils. At present the quarry and mills 
are owned by a joint-stock company. They 
are valued at three hundred thousand dollars. 
From fifty to one hundred thousand pencils are 
turned out daily, and upward of a hundred 
hands are employed in the quarry and in the 
mill. 

After the stone is quarried it passes through 
four processes before it is made into pencils. 
It is sawn into rectangular blocks five inches by 
seven, and split by hand into slabs of the same 
length and breadth which are carefully assorted. 
These slabs pass through a machine which 
shaves them all to a uniform thickness of a 
quarter of an inch, when they are ready for 
final process. 

The machinery for reducing these slabs to 
pencils consists of iron plates fitted to receive 
them, fastened to an endless chain which passes 
over the roller at cither end. 

These plates, of which there are about 
twenty on a chain, all receive a slab, and as it 
passes from one roller to the other the pencils 
are cut and rounded out half way to comple- 
tion by semi-circular knives ; a dozen difierent 
sets of knives being firmly fastened above them. 

The slabs are then turned over and passed 
back through another machine exactly similar, 
and a perfect pencil is the product. 

They are counted out by the children and 
packed one hundred in a box. The pencils 
are sold by the manufactuier at half a cent each, 
or Mxy cents a box, or ten times the cost of 
slate pencils in Germany, where one thousand 
can be bought for less than Mty cents. Being 
made from a superior article of stone they are 
used throughout the United States in prefer- 
ence to those imported from Germany. 

The slate pencil budness, like the pin busi- 
ness, is a small one in itself, but becomes large 
where it is necessary to supply all the school 
children of America with pencils. Twenty 
years ago the whole of it was in the brain of a 
young Yankee boy. To-day it is a business in- 
volving over a quarter million of money. It 
has been and will continue to be a profitable 
business, as this is the only quarry and slate 
pencil mill in the United States. 

Besides manufacturing the pencils the firm 
have a mill for grinding the stone to flour, 
bolting it finer than fine flour, to be used in 
the process of manufacturing paper, especially 
wall paper. This flour sells for twenty dol- 
lars a ton. The stone from which the pencils 
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are made contains upwards of thirty per cent 
of alumina, from five to eight per cent, more 
than the stone from which the slate pencils are 
manufactured in Scotland. The company are 
putting up buildings and will soon be manu- 
facturing alumina on a large scale. 

Scientific American. 



THINGS THAT NEVER DIE. 

The pure, the bright, the beaatifiil, 

That stirred our hearts in youth ; 
The impulse of a holy prayer, 

The dream of love and truth, 
' The longing after something lost, 

The spirit*8 yearning cry. 
The striving after better hopes — 

These things shall never die. 

The timid hand stretched forth to aid 

A brother in hb need ; 
That kindly word in griefs dark hour 

That proves the friend indeed ; 
The plea of mercy softly breathed 

When justice threatens nigh. 
The sorrow of a contrite heart — 

These things shall never die. 

The memory ot a clasping hand. 

The pressure of a kiss ; 
And all the triiles, sweet and frail. 

That make up lovers fint bliss ; 
If with a firm unchanging faith, 

And holy trust and high, 
Those hands have clasped, those lips have met, 

These things shall never die. 

The cruel and the bitter word 

That wounded as it fell j 
The chilling want of sympathy 

We feel, but never tell j 
The hard repulse that chills the heart 

Whose hopes were bounded high — 
In an unfading record kept. 

These things shall never die. 

Let nothing pass, for every hand 

Must find some work to do ; 
Lose not a chance to waken love ; 

Be firm, and just, and true ; 
So shall a light that cannot fade 

Beam on thee fi'om ob high. 
And angel voices say to thee : 

These things shall never die.** 



ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Says Mrs. Sigourney, in her essay ** On the 
Perception of the Beautiful — " Why should 
not the interior of our school-houses aim at 
somewhat of the taste and elegance of the par- 
lor ? Might not the vase of flowers enrich the 
mantlepiece, and the walls display not only 
well-executed maps, but historical engravings 
or pictures, and the book-shelves be crowned 
with the bust of moralist or sage, orator or 
' Father of his Country ?' Let communities. 



now so anxious to raise the standard of educa- 
tion, venture the experiment of a more liberal 
adornment of the dwellings devoted to it. Let 
them put more faith in that respect for the 
beautiRil which really exists in the young 
heart, and requires only to be called forth and 
nurtured to become an ally of virtue and a 
handmaid of religion. Knowledge has a more 
imposing effect on the young mind when it 
sunds like the Apostle, with the gifts of heal- 
ing, at the beautiful gate of the temple. * * 
I hope the time is coming when every village 
school-house shall be as an Attic temple, on 
whose exterior the occupant may study the 
principles of symmetry and of grace. Why need 
the structures where the young are initiated in- 
to those virtues which make life beautiful, be 
divorced from taste or devoid of comfort r" 

The school -house itself is an edacator. 
Children that are reared with the lovely will 
be lovely; those reared with the wild, the 
angular, or the uncouth, will be uncouth, an- 
gular, or wild. There is implanted within the 
soul of , 'every child every germ of art, of pas- 
sion, or of taste : these need but the genial rays 
of sympathetic surrounding to make them burs: 
into life : these surroundings bend the twig, 
and the tree is inclined. 

Superintendents cannot raise the standard 
of qualification required of teachers much higher 
than it is at present ; but a demand for better 
teachers, if accompanied with a sufficient pecu- 
niary inducement, will produce them. If the 
public will help to elevate the profession, it, in 
turn, will elevate the public. 

When good teachers, in attractive houses 
have been provided, the school should be made 
perfectly free. To many, such a suggestion 
will sound strange ; yet but in few States are 
the schools free. It is said they are practically 
so ; but it is a mistake. The millionaire can 
pay a monthly rate-bill of twenty-five cents, 
and feel it no burden ; but when it shortens the 
loaf and diminishes the quality of coarse bread 
which the poor man provides for his children, 
it is quite another thing : to him the school is 
far from free. 

To accomplish all this, public sentiment 
must be educated to a greater realization of 
the necessity of a liberal education. It mat- 
ters not how fine the theory, or how ex- 
cellent the teacher ; if the people fail to grasp 
the idea, theory, teacher and all may come to 
naught. Not many years since, a teacher, who 
had been eminently successful for many years 
in a large city, ignomiously failed in a rural 
and mountain district, whither he had gone to 
spend the summer for his health. Among 
other (to them) foolish things, he proposed to 
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a little boy of six summers to learn the alpha- 
bet in as many days ; and he set himself to 
work to teach it in the given time. Imagine 
his amusement, surprise, and disgust when, the 
next day, the father came to him with the re- 
quest that he would not crowd the child so — 
assuring him that if he learned his letters in 
two years he should be perfectly satisfied, as 
then he would prove himself to be smarter than 
his father before him. Every effort to improve 
the schools will prove abortive, unless the peo- 
ple can first be made to see the need of such 
effort. — Educational Gazette. 



EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 



Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, says in 
a recent letter : That tobacco is a poison is 
proved beyond a question. It is now many 
years since my attention was called to the in- 
sidious but positively destructive effects of to- 
bacco on the human system. I have seen a 
great deal of its influence upon those who use 
it, and work on it or in it. 

Cigarmakers, snuff manufacturers, etc., have 
come under my care in hospitals and in private 
practice ; and such persons never recover soon, 
and in a healthy manner, from any case of //r- 
jury or fever. They are more apt to die in 
epidemics, and more prone to apoplexy and 
paralysis. The same is true, also, of all who 
cbew or smoke much. 

This poison enfeebles the mind. The Em- 
peror Napolen had his attention called to this 
subject in 1862 by a scientific statistician. It 
was observed, from 1812 to 1862, that the to- 
bacco tax averaged twenty-eight millions of 
francs annually, and there were eight thousand 
paralytics and insane in the hospitals of France. 
In 1 862 the tobacco revenue had reached one 
hundred and eighty millions, and in the hos- 
pitals were forty-four thousand paralytics, etc. 
The undoubted inference is that tobacco has a 
strong influence in producing these classes of 
nervous diseases. 

A commission was then appointed to inquire 
into the influence of tobacco in the schools 
and colleges. After a full and careful investi- 
gation this commission reported that it had di- 
vided the people into two classes — the users and 
non-users of tobacco, and then proceeded to 
compare them, physically, intellectually, and 
morally. The result was that those who do 
not use tobacco were stronger, better scholars 
and had a higher moral record. In conse- 
quence of this report an edict was issued pro- 
hibiting the use of tobacco in these national 
institutions, by which thirty thousand persons 
were forced to abandon it. 



MANAGEMENT OF COLORS. 



Painters, as a general rule, acknowledge but 
three primary colors — blue, red, and yellow ; 
and whatever exception may be taken to such 
a statement on scientific grounds, there is no 
question that such a view of the subject does 
afford certain practical advantages. It is fur- 
ther assumed that all other tints are mere mix- 
tures of these three colors. For instance, green 
is made up of blue and yellow ; violet of blue 
and red; and orange, of red and yellow. If 
one has no taste and no power of discriminating 
between colors, it is a useless task for him to 
undertake decoration ; it is useless for him to 
rely upon the painter ; for what is wanted is 
that education which will enable us to make a 
judicious selection suited to the several pur- 
poses to which they are to be applied. Thus, 
in arranging colors, we cannot put bright scar- 
let next to white without a tinge of green ap- 
pearing on the edges of the scarlet ; for in look- 
ing first at scarlet, and then at any other color, 
a green hue will invariably appear about it; 
and again, after first looking at green, other ob- 
jects will have a tinge of red. The illusion 
has doubtless occurred to many, and to avoid 
these unpleasant effects is, in a great measure, 
the object to be attained in the selection of ap- 
propriate colors for wall or furniture decoration. 

Where violet and green are placed in juxta- 
position, each color having one clement — blue 
— in common, this similarity on one point 
makes the dissimilarity on the others stand out 
more clearly ; so that the green on the violet 
appears more yellow, whilst the violet, on the 
other hand, appears more red. In like man- 
ner, if orange and green be taken — the yellow 
element in the one canceling, so to speak, the 
yellow in the other — the orange will assume a 
reddish hue and the green a bluish. An up- 
holsterer should be very careful in choosing the 
colors of stuffs used for coverings. It will 
not do to cover mahogany furniture with 
scarlet — the color is too bright, and when 
placed beside it in the mahogany loses bril- 
liancy and becomes like the walaut wood. 
Many persons, however, like the color, and 
insist that it shall accompany mahogany. In 
such cases, the unpleasant effect produced can 
be in a measure relieved by putting a green or 
black braid or an edging of yellow silk or gilt 
lace on the border where the cloth and wood 
meet. In paper-hanging a room, it is well to 
remember, that on crimsoned-colored grounds 
black looks green, and in the same way black 
upon green loses its lustre, and vice versa. 
Orange upon red is injurious to the eyesight ; 
violet upon blue looks washed out ; blue upon 
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green looks spinach color, by candle light, and 
gray upon green would show pink. Such com- 
binations of colors should always be avoided, 
as the effect produced upon the eyesight on 
entering a room whose side walls are decorated 
in green and black or red and black, or an 
orange figure upon a red ground, is anything 
but agreeable. It is the same in dress. The 
most striking effects are those produced by 
selecting harmonious colors, whereby the eye- 
sight is maintained in a state of repose, and not 
a^cted by the false tints caused by the im- 
proper mixture of colors. The trade in paper- 
hangings has now become so extensive that 
such faults seldom occur, and yet there are de- 
fects still noticeable in the prevailing style 
where a light ground is interspersed all over at 
equal distances apart by small gilt figures ; now 
this, in effect, is sometimes good, but in most 
cases the effect is like looking at some arabesque 
ornament which appears all mixed up, because 
the eye cannot take in all the figures at once. 
Now, if we have a pale pink, blue, gray, violet, 
green, or other ground color, and at the top 
decorated with a bright colored border, the 
same at the base — or divided off into panels 
by stripes, ornaments, medallions, rosettes, and 
lines — the effects can then be at once grasped 
by the eyesight, and the result is interesting 
and pleasing. — Manufacturer and Builder. 

A CHARMING BOOK. 

Foremost among those old stories which have 
served to excite the mirth of successive genera- 
tions of school children stands the time-honored 
tale of the Scotchman who was found by a friend 
poring over the pages of the dictionary, and on 
being asked how he liked it, replied, " Oh weel 
the stories are braw, but they are unco short." 

But the dictionary of to-day is as unlike that 
of twenty years ago as the butterfly is unlike the 
worm. It has burst from its former dull respect- 
ability into the glory of a picture gallery. In 
learning, in extent, in everything it has made a 
vast advance; but with its illustrations it enters 
a new sphere of attractiveness. 

A relative of mine, who prides himself upon 
his fine collection of books, drove up to my door 
the other day. I asked him to step into the 
" library." His eyes opened a little, I fancied, 
with an amused look, as if he wondered whether 
I, with my meagre salary, was going to set up 
a rivalry with him. 

He entered the room, looked around with 
some apparent surprise, and said, " Library ?" 
" Certainly," said I. " Where are the books r" 
"Here," said I, pointing to " Webster," which 
stood proudlj^n a shelf, alone, for the reason 



that I had nothing to place beside it. "Many 
volumes in one." "What have you on bot- 
any?" said he. "Webster," I replied, "with 
illustrations of all the various plants." " What 
have you on mechanics ?" " Webster," said I, 
and I turned to the engraving of the turbine 
wheel, and of various other machines. " WcU,'* 
said he, "you have, to be sure, in Webster, a 
smattering of almost everything, but I have yoa 
now. Let's see your authorities on mythology.'^ 
I turned the pages of Webster and showed him 
the pictures of the noted characters of mythol- 
ogy, and sketches of their lives. " I believe, 
after all," said he, laughing, "that you have a 
library." 

And really, my Webster is a wonder to 
every one who examines it for the first time. 
The horse fancier is pleased to find a clear pic- 
ture of his favorite animal, marking out ih« 
pastern, withers, and other parts known only 
to horsemen. My second boy, who reads 
South Africa adventures and goes to heir Da 
Chaillu, is delighted to have a representation 
of the kleeneboc and gorilla, and of many ani- 
mals peculiar to Dr. Livingstone. If silhouet- 
tes are in vogue, we are able to see an exam- 
ple of them in the dictionary, with a good ac- 
count of the history of the word. When we 
are reading of the crusades, we find pictures of 
the knights as they appeared in the holy wars. 
The narrative ot the French Revolution is 
helped out by a picture of the guillotine. The 
amateur fisherman recognises in the pages of 
Webster the familiar countenances of the cod, 
halibut, and the blue fish, as well as of many 
less famous inhabitants of the deep. The 
terms of architecture, which constantly occur 
in our reading, are explained by pictures of the 
different parts, of building in all the various 
styles, of the present and other periods. The 
boy who is hankering after a boat — and what 
boy is not — is delighted to find a five-inch en- 
graving of a ship, with explanations of all the 
parts, and when his attention is called — as it 
always is — to water-wheels, he finds all he 
wants in Webster. 

Indeed the book gives us in many instances 
more than we ask. When we look for fillibeg, 
we find not only a picture of that article of 
dress, but a full length Scotchman, who appears 
to display the fillibeg in actual use. Under the 
head of "shepherd's crook," we are treated to 
an engraving not only of the crook, but of the 
traditional shepherd also, with several sheep 
and the usual village spire visible beyond a 
flowery mead. 

Whenever, now, I see a friend out shopping, 
I ask him what he wants. If it is a picture 
book for Edward, I direct his attention to 
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"Webster. If it is an encyclopedia for Uncle 
James, I point him to Webster. If it is some- 
thing to please an invalid, I recommend Web- 
ster. If it is a Christmas present for his wife, 
I urge him to get Webster, Webster unabridg- 
ed and illustrated. It is a never failing delight 
to every one. — Cor. Christian Era. 

PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTION. 

Once upon a time, the great Isaac Newton, 
while arguing knotty points and smoking to- 
bacco, (as philosophers often do,) seized a 
young damsel's hand, and oh ! horror of hor- 
rors ! — we tremble as we write it — deliberately 
inserted one of her fairy fingers into the bowl 
of his tobacco pipe — a remarkable instance, it 
must be admitted, of absence of mind. Un- 
doubtedly the philosopher was a very absent- 
minded man, but his abscence of mind was of 
that quality which enabled him to win such 
fame and make such discoveries in science. He 
had this power of abstraction to a degree that 
appears marvelous, as the elder Disraeli writes, 

to volatile spirits and puny thinkers." To 
this habit may be referred most of his discove- 
ries. An apple falls upon him in his orchard, 
and the system of attraction succeeds in his 
mind : he observes boys blowing soap-bubbles, 
and the properties of light display themselves. 

Socrates was similarly subject to fits of ab- 
straction. Of Marini, the Italian poet, it is 
said that, in revising his Adonis, he suffered his 
leg to be burned for some time without perceiv- 
ing it. According to Cicero, Cato applauded 
Gallus, who when he had sat down to write in 
the morning, was surprised by the evening, and 
when he took up his pen in the evening, was 
surprised at the appearance of morning. Pog- 
gius — we again borrow from the elder Disraeli 
— tells of Dante, that he indulged his medita- 
tions more strongly than any man he knew ; he 
was only alive to what was passing in his mind 
— to all human concerns he was as if they had 
not been ! Dante went one day to a public 
procession — he entered the shop of a bookseller 
I to be a spectator of the passing show. Here 
finding a book' which greatly interested him, he 
devoured it in silence and plunged into an 
abyss of thought. On his return he declared 
he had neither seen nor heard the slightest oc- 
currence of the public exhibition which had 
passed before him. 

Such abstraction renders everything surround- 
ing a man as distant as if it were in another part 
of the globe, or as unreal as a dream. A mod- 
ern astronomer one summer night withdrew to 
his chamber. The brightness of the heaven 
showed a phenomenon. He passed the whole 
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night in observing it, and when his friend came* 
to him early in the morning and found him in 
the same attitude, he said, like one who had 
been re-collecting his thoughts for a few mo- 
ments : " It must be thus ; but I will go to bed 
before it is late." He had spent the entire 
night in meditation on the celestial phenomenon 
revealed, and did not know it. And thus may 
the tales told of Sir Isaac Newton's absence of 
mind be accounted for. Such absence indicates 
not intellectual weakness, but strength, and it is 
a quality which Sir Isaac possessed in common 
with some of the greatest geniuses the world 
ever saw. 



BRAIN-WORKERS AND MUSCLE- 
WORKERS. 



The Phrenological Journal^ protests against 
the incorrect idea that those who gain a liveli- 
hood by the exercise of their minds, are less 
entitled to the honorable appellation of la- 
borers, than those who employ chiefly their 
arms. 

"It is thought by some people, especially 
those who have but little education, and are 
obliged to work at some laborious calling, that 
all the professions are very easy ; and they of- 
ten say that the lawyer, the minister, the 
teacher, the physician, earn their money with 
little or no labor. Such persons seem to think 
that the man who does not raise a bushel of 
corn, make a horse shoe or work trees up into 
cord wood or lumber, is not a producer, and 
therefore is a pensioner upon the bounty and 
leniency of the world. We hold that the 
thinker, the brain laborer, and especially the 
teacher who instructs the young in all that per- 
tains to literature and science, is as really a 
producer as he who uses his knowledge toward 
the accomplishment of business purposes. The 
teacher who instructs the pupil how to keep 
accounts, and qualifies him for commerce, 
banking and other business, contributes as es- 
sentially to the acquisition of property as he 
does who keeps the accounts, plans the busi- 
iness, and works out the result. One might 
say that the grindstone is not a producer be- 
cause it never cuts down trees, or hews tim- 
ber, or mows grass, or planes boards ; but the 
axe the scythe and the plane are useless with- 
out the sharp edge which the grindstone imparts. 
So the human mind sent out into life without 
the sharpening influence of education, cannot 
hew its way to success with facility. Let the 
teacher then feel that he is the main spoke in 
the wheel of the world's success, and while 
doing his duty faithfully and nobly, let him 
stand erect as one of the world's noblemen." 
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A VETERAN SCHOOL MISTRESS. 

Dr. N. T. True, School Superintendent of 
Oxford county, Maine, makes a special report 
concerning a school-mistress in that State and 
her work. Her name is Festa Howard, and 
she teaches in the town of Bethel. She is fifty- 
five years of age, and has taught seventy terms 
of private and public school. Yet, says Dr. 
True, she is far in advance of most young 
teachers instead of being antiquated. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the account of her 
school : 

" She commenced her afternoon session by 
saying that she did not think it best to set the 
children immediately at work upon their stud- 
ies, because they had been at their play and 
were not in the best condition for close appli- 
cation. She therefore took a second progress- 
ive Reader and read a story as badly as she 
could, and let them correct her faults. She then 
read it correctly, and as one would talk, and 
all eyes were fixed on her. She then called a 
register of scholars by numbers, who answered 
by their names and ages. Among them was a 
Winfield Scott, a John C. Fremont and other 
prominent names. As they were announced she 
had a word to say about their history, with- 
out stopping her register. She then made 
them all uke their books out of their desks to- 
gether, without noise. No slates were to hit 
the desks, or books to be shuffled. She selects 
a captain for each of the smaller classes, who 
steps out and calb the class out by num- 
bers. Books are all held alike. This makes 
them executive scholars. 

"In reading, small children repeat the same 
word till they can command it in the sentence, 
and then they read it in concert. In spelling, 
they fold their arms, with the book under the 
left arm. Sometimes she spells the words and 
they pronounce them. This was a fine exer- 
cise. She made them pronounce correctly 
cow, now, how, bow, sow. They made a 
graceful bow in leaving for their seats. Each 
class has a definite time for studying a lesson, 
and the teacher calls their attention to it at the 
moment. 

"They come out to read with folded arms, 
read with strong emphasis, and naturally. She 
makes them look at her lips, and pronounces 
her words round and full, making them do the 
same after her. While hearing a class read, 
if a class is studying geography, she will sud- 
denly call their attention to some point in the 
lesson, and then go right on with the reading. 
She will call a scholar by surprise to rise and 
tell something about the lesson he is studying. 
This keeps them on the alert. 



*'She questions them in what they have read. 
In spelling they give familiar definitions in 
their own language, and are required to pro- 
nounce each letter fully and forcibly. 

"She has bouquets all around the room, and 
maps and pictures on the walls, to make the 
school look pleasant. Not a book or pencil is 
heard prominently." 

TEACHING BY THE PAGE. 

Among the things which still cling to us as 
relics of fogyism is that of teaching and study- 
ing by the page, instead of by topics. There arc 
perhaps no other two expressions in our peda- 
gogical vocabulary of less meaning and more 
history than, " going through the book" and 
'Mearning the book through." 

If our text-books were what they should be, 
there might possibly be a shade of meaning in 
these expressions, but notwithstanding the bur- 
densome load of school text-books which are 
continually heaped upon us, it is a fact« and one 
which speaks lit^le credit for text-book makers, 
that, with but few exceptions, the mode of 
teaching suggested by them, and the manner in 
which subjects are presented, are more or less 
a failure. No teacher who studies to present 
subjects to his pupils in the most clear and 
comprehensive manner can fail to observe this 
deficiency. Our constant watchword should 
be from the kncton to the unknown ^ and indeed 
this is, and can be, the only profitable aid 
natural mode of procedure. 

Further, it becomes necessary for every one 
who pretends to impart instruction successfully 
to understand the order of development of the 
faculties of the human mind. This knowledge 
may be acquired partly by observation, and 
partly from our works on Mental Philosophy. 
Of late the subject is also treated in a limited 
way in almost all our works on the art of 
teaching. 

These two things being agreed upon — first, 
that we must slowly and carefully proceed from 
the known to the unknown^ and, secondly, that a 
knowledge of the relative strength and the order 
of development of the child's mental powers is 
indispensable, who would for a moment think 
of — aye, who would not utterly shrink from— 
the idea of presenting to young pupils as their 
first lesson in English grammar, the abstruse 
metaphysical enunciation that " Gramnur is the 
science of language ?" or, as some later writers, 
in order to simplify, we suppose, would have 
it, *'the science and art of language." Fol- 
lowing these very complete definitions comes 
such other interesting matter (to young minds) 
as a discussion of Philosophical Grammar, Phi- 
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lology, &c. If, after such an introduction into 
the " Elysian fields of English Grammar," the 
youthful disciple does not come to the usual 
conclusion that «« he doesn't like it very well," 
or that «* it's of no use," he must be hopelessly 
dull. It is not proposed to deny the truth of 
the proposition that ** Arithmetic is the science 
of numbers," or "Our Earth is one of the 
heavenly planets," but we deny the propriety of 
having such abstruse definitions as the intro- 
ductory matter in our school text-books on 
these branches. 

The child that has succeeded in committing 
to memory that Reading is the perusal of any- 
thing written or printed," or that " Arithme- 
tic is the science of numbers," is none the wiser 
for it. 

It becomes, then, the business of teachers to 
supply, in assigning and hearing recitations, this 
deficiency in our text books ; and to do this, 

teaching by the page " must be abandoned 
in most cases, and teaching by topics substitu- 
ted. Especially does this apply to teaching 
geography, grammar, history, and the higher 
branches of natural science. 

The person who teaches these branches at the 
rate of so many pages a day is not to be denoun- 
ced» for he is doing the best he can, and a wea- 
risome time he has of it, too, no doubt ; but 
he, no less than his pupils, is to be pitied — 
pitied^ not for anything that has befallen him, 
but for something which has not befallen him. 
But, to teach by topics instead of by pages^ it is 
necessary for the teacher to know, not only 
what is in one text-book, but what is in other 
text-books on the same subject. In short he 
must understand the subject he proposes to 
teach, and keep his particular text-book as a 
guide — as a servant, not as a master. 

It is not to be expected that more than a 
limited outline of any subject can be given in 
£^ vrrdmary .text-books, yet in many cases this 
skeleton is presented to pupils as a specimen 
of the complete man. Is it any wonder that 
they find it " dry bones ?" 

Again, teachers and text-book makers will 
do well to study the nature of the process by 
which the young mind becomes acquainted 
with the facts around us. The smallest boy or 
girl in our schools will tell us that wood burns 
if put in a fire. But, you say, here is a piece of 
wood from Africa ; you have never seen any of 
it before ; it is a piece of a pa!m tree ; arc you 
certain that this will burn ? " Yes, it will 
burn, for it is wood!* will be the probable an- 
swer. The child has perhaps never seen more 
than two or three kinds of wood, yet by a 
method of induction it concludes that all wood 
burns. An hour's lecture on the chemical 



constitution of our bodies, the atomic theory of 
matter, and the relation and the effect which 
the atoms of a certain imponderable ether have 
upon the rotary motion of the atoms of animal 
and vegetable matter, will not convince your 
pupils one tithe as forcibly that a red hot piece 
of iron will burn their hands if brought in 
contact with it, as will- one accidental collision 
with a heated poker. 

Yet, could we not deduce from the one as 
conclusive proof as from the other ? Certainly, 
but is it not the kind of reasoning for which 
the child is prepared. In youth the great, and, 
we may say, almost exclusive source of knowl- 
edge, is perception through the senses. Hence, 
the more teachers can illustrate by means of 
objects, the more they can bring demonstra- 
tions to bear upon the perceptive faculties, the 
more successful will be their efforts. 

To accomplish this, it will be found that 
text-book teaching as opposed to oral teach- 
ing, and page teaching as contrasted with top- 
ical teaching, will be found wanting if weighed 
in the balances. — Clinton Democrat. 



THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

[The following report of the proceedings is from the 
columns of the Washington Dmly Morning Chronicle^ 

This Association met at the Franklin school 
building, Washington, D. C, Tuesday, March 
1st, and held its first session during the after- 
noon. 

The following named Superintendents were 
present : Hons. J. P. Wickcrsham, Penna. ; 
Joseph White, Mass. ; W. Hinklc, Ohio ; 
B. G. Northrop, Conn. ; W. A. Newell, Md. ; 
W. R. Creery, Baltimore ; B. C. Hobbs, Ind. ; 
W. Johnson, Mo. ; D. Doty, Detroit, Mich. ; 
B. F. Patterson, Pottsville, Pa. ; J. F. Rein- 
mund, Springfield, Ohio; H. Barnard, Com- 
missioner of Education ; Z. Richards, Wash- 
ington ; S. S. Ashley, N. C. ; G. Manley, Va., . 
and others from various parts of the country 
who are interested in the work of education. 

The Association was called to order by Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham, who stated that the meet- 
ing was called in pursuance of resolutions passed 
at its last meeting. 

Hon. Henry ^rnard stated that, aside from 
the subjects which had been mentioned in the 
circular, the subject of the census for 1870 
should receive their attention, and the opin- 
ions of delegates be expressed as to the man- 
ner in which school statistics should be made. 
He alluded to the abuse of the Naval School, 
sustained by the Government, saying that every 
graduate from the Naval School costs the United 
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States Government Sio.oco, He thought the 
Military and Naval Schools should require a 
better and more advanced state of their pupils 
before they entered these institutions, so as to 
reduce their term of training at the expense of 
the Government to two years at least. He 
said in spite of all the efFo/ts to keep up the 
public school system, in spite of all the fine 
school-houses that had been built, the State 
governments had not kept pace with the rapid 
growth of the country. 

Mr. Northrop, of Conn., offered the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
submit a plan of admission to the United States Military 
and Naval Academies to competitive examination to the 
Aasociation, and to recommend the same to Congress. 

After some discussion as to the place of hold- 
ing the meetings of the association, it was, on 
motion, decided to accept the offer to hold the 
sessions at the Franklin school building, and 
the thanks of the association were returned to 
the trustees of the Washington public schools 
for the use of the hall. 

Mr. Richards suggested that a public meet- 
ing be held during the stay of the delegates 
at which the teachers of the District could be 
present. 

Mr. B. C. Hobbs, of Indiana, hoped some 
action would be taken by this Association on 
the subject of education in the South before 
adjournment. 

The Chair stated that the subject would re- 
ceive the attention of the meeting. 

Mr. Hinkle moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed on business. Adopted, and Messrs. 
Hinkle, of Ohio ; Doty, of Michigan, White 
of Massachusetts, Manly of Virginia, and Pat- 
terson of Pa., were appointed the committee. 

The Chair announced the committee to 
wait upon the Committee on Naval Affairs as 
follows: Messrs. B. G. Northrop, B. C. 
Hobbs, and J. K. Jillson. 

It was ordered that two sessions be held 
daily, at lo a. m. and 7^ p. m., and that the 
speakers be limited to ten minutes. 

A paper on ** School Supervision," by Hon. 
W. Johnson, Stare Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Maine, was then 
read and discussed. 

Hon. William D. Hinkle, Superintendent of 
Instruction of the State of Ohio, made a re- 
port embracing much statistical information. 
The first was a report on the subject and per- 
centage of attendance of schools. He recom- 
mended that all the half days be recorded. He 
illustrated by mathematics the improved meth- 
ods of calculating the daily, weekly, and aver- 
age daily per cent, of attendance ot' the pupils. 
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and in the same manner for periods of greater- 
length, and he recommended that some such form 
be adopted by the convention for general use. 
He also set forth the convenience to be derived 
from an enrollment of the ages of pupils at- 
tending school. 

On motion, it was directed that Prof. Hinkle 
prepare an abstract of his ideas on the above 
subjects, and report to this body at his earliest 
convenience. 

At 4 p. M. the convention adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The convention reassembled at 7:30 p. m., 
and was called to order by the President. 

Letters from Mr. Chase, Superintendent of 
Schools in Florida ; Mr. Con way, of Louisiana; 
Mr. White, of Ohio ; and others, regretting 
their inability to attend the sessions of the con- 
vention, were read. 

Mr. Doty, of Detroit, Michigan, was chosen 
temporary treasurer. 

On motion of Mr. Hinkle, the delegates 
were assessed $1 each to defray necessary ex- 
penses. 

Messrs. Hinkle,- Northrop, and Hobbs were 
appointed a committee to consider the pro- 
priety of so amending the constitution as to in- 
clude county superintendents as eligible to 
membership in the National Association of 
Superintendents. 

Mr. Hinkle recommended that the census or 
enumeration of school children include those 
between six and twenty-one years of age, 
specifying separately the number between the 
ages of six and twenty-one. He also re- 
commended that the ages of children in school 
be referred to a fixed time in the year, say Jul? 
1st or January ist; that the annual weekly en- 
rollment should take the place of the average 
number of scholars in making out the percent- 
age of attendance, and that the cost per pupil 
should be based — first upon the amount paid 
teachers and superintendents, second, on the 
amount paid for contingent expenses ; and 
third, upon the interest at six per cent. \}pon 
permanent investments. 

Mr. Hinkle submitted the following, which 
was referred : 

Resolved, That we recommend that census returns 
comprehend a classification of persons at the diflferent 
ages from six to twenty-one. 

Mr. S. S. Ashley, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of North Carolina, read a 
paper treating on national aids for putting into 
operation systems of schools in the South, argu- 
ing that measures should at once be taken to 
educate Southern children, white and colored 
alike. 

The Chair announced as speakers for Wed- 
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nesday evening : The President, J. P. Wick- | 
crsham, of Pcnna. ; Joseph White, of Mass. ; 
B. G. Northrop, of Conn. ; William Johnson, 
of Maine ; General Eaton, of Tenn. ; Prof. 
F. A. Allen, of Penna, and J. K. Jillson, of 
South Carolina. 

SECOND DAY MORKINC SESSION'. 

The Association reassembled at lo a. m., 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham in the chair. 

Resolutions offered by Mr. Ashley were 
then taken up, as follows : 

Rgsolnfed, That this National Convention of School 
Superintendents earnestly recommend the Congress of the 
United States to take into consideration the educational 
condition of the Southern States, and to make sach pro- 
Ttslonsy either by the concession of public lands or by ap- 
propriating the proceeds of the Sile of said lands or other 
Oovernment property, or by direct appropriation of money, 
that said States shall be aided in the establishment and 
maintenance of good public common schools. 

Resolved^ That it is further recommended that what- 
evrr appropriation is made, its disbunement in each State 
be committed to some intelligent and responsible officer or 
agent of the National Government. 

Resolved, That the amount of the aforesaid appropria- 
tion shall be not less than one miliicn five hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually for a period of five years. 

After some debate the resolutions were refer- 
red to the committee for revision, with instruc- 
tions to report them again to the convention. 

General Eaton, who was chosen to make ar- 
rangements with the President to receive the 
delegates, reported that he had visited Presi- 
dent Grant, and that he had expressed his wil- 
lingness to receive them at i o'clock. 

General O. O. Howard then addressed the 
convention at considerable length on the sub- 
ject of Southern education. He said that during 
the last five years the Frecdmen's Bureau had 
expended for this object about three and a half 
millions of dollars. The same sum had been 
expended by Northern benevolent institutions, 
making seven millions expended for the educa- 
tion of the freedmen, besides what they had 
contributed themselves. A general plan of 
Government aid should be discouraged, yet 
:special aid was now wanted to start institutions 
of learning in the South, and they should 
be supported by the States themselves, and not 
by the General Government, He favored the 
establishment of an Educational Bureau by the 
Government ; and if appropriations be made by 
Congress this bureau would be found of great 
value, especially if the Freedmen's Bureau be 
discontinued, which had done more toward the 
education of the colored race than had been 
done by any other organization. A system of 
general supervision should be maintained by 
the Government through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

A copy of General Howard's remarks was 
requested for publication. 



j Mr. Alvord moved that the Committees of 
Retrenchment and Reform, and Education, be 
invited to attend the meetings of the Associa- 
tion. Agreed to ; and the secretary was in- 
structed to invite the members of the commit- 
tees named. 

Mr. Newell, of Maryland, moved that the 
Committee on resolutions be instructed to so 
word their report as not to exclude from aid 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and the District of Colum- 
bia. Lost. 

General O. O. Howard offered the follow- 
ing : 

Resolved, That the bills favorably reported upon by 
the Retrenchment and Education and Labor Committees 
of Congress on the subject of education, with a view to 
meeting the present remarkable necessities of extending 
good systems of education, meet the favorable indorse- 
ment of this Convention. 
Adopted. 

General Howard extended an invitation to 
the members of the Association to be present at 
the opening of the Howard University on the 
following morning at 9 o'clock. The invita- 
tion was accepted. 

Mr. Hinkle from the Committee on School 
Statistics, made a report, in the form of resolu- 
tions, recommending certain school regula- 
tions. 

The hour agreed upon to visit the Pres- 
ident having arrived, the meeting adjourned to 
7.30 p. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention called to order at 7.30 p.m. 
President Wickersham in the chair. 

Mr. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, sub- 
mitted the following resolutions which were 
agreed to : 

Resolved, That no penon shall be appointed to the 
cadet corps at West Point, or to the naval corps at Annapo- 
lis, until he has been found qualified in the particulars 
designated by law, after a public examination. 

Resolved, That the examiners shall make return, under 
oath, to the Secretary of War, of the persons examined in 
the order of merit; and that all appointments to fill 
vacancies be made from these returns, and in the order of 
merit as assigned by the examiners. 

Mr. White, of Massachusetts, addressed the 
Convention at considerable length, setting forth 
that the children of the South should be edu- 
cated, and that the aid of the people of the 
North was required to carry this good work 
through. He also held that Congress should 
aid the schools at large. 

Mr. Northrop, of Connecticut ; Mr. F. A. 
Allen, of Pennsylvania ; General D. L. Eaton 
and Mr. S. S. Ashley, of North Carolina, de- 
livered interesting addresses. After which the 
Convention adjourned to its regular session to- 
morrow. 
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THIRD DAY CLOSING SESSION. 

The Association convened at 10 a. m. Mr. 
Wickersham in the chair. 

The committtee on resolutions, by Mr. 
Ashley, of North Carolina, presented the fol- 
lowing : 

Whzreas it is the opinion of this Convention that the 
work of reconstruction will not be finished, and a sure 
basis of a true republican government will not be laid in 
the States recently in rebellion, until an efllcient system of 
public instruction be established in each, which shall 
embrace the whole population thereof ; therefore. 

Resolved^ That this National Convention of School 
Superintendents earnestly recommend Congress now in 
sessson to take into immediate consideration the educa- 
tional condition of the States aforesaid, and to make such 
provisions as the exigencies of the times demand. 

Mr. Ashley then addressed the meeting at 
some length in favor of the resolutions. He 
stated that public schools had heretofore been 
unpopular from the fact that they were pauper 
schools, and that the private schools were al- 
ways better patronized. Recently this had been 
changed a little as the schools had been bet- 
tered, but money was needed to bring them up 
to the standard. 

Mr. Jillson, of South Carolina, said in the 
State of South Carolina, previous to the war, 
there were no free schools, save in the city of 
Charleston. Since the war closed the friends 
of the cause had been assisted by the Freedman's 
Bureau and the benevolent institutions in the 
North. They were much indebted to these 
sources, and the colored schools there were a 
great success. The only trouble there was the 
mixed school question. The feeling of both 
white and colored there is to keep the schools 
separate ; but the clause in the State constitu- 
tion requires no distinction on account of race 
or color. Assistance in the matter of building 
school houses is what is needed now, and he 
hoped the efHsct of the passage of the resolution 
would be to get this assistance. Unless educa- 
tional interests in South Carolina are encour- 
aged, there is no hope for a true reconstruction 
there. 

The Chair asked what the effect would be if 
Northern aid were withdrawn. 

Mr. Jillson said that the schools would have 
to expire, as the people were too poor to main- 
tain them. 

The Chair made some remarks, reviewing 
the action of the convention for the benefit of 
the members of Congress present, and invited 
remarks from Congressmen. 

Mr. White, of Massachusetts, said that in 
his State and in New £ngland the belief was 
that no real reconstruction could be completed 
in the Southern States unless education was 
encouraged there, and Massachusetts would 



back up her Congressmen in anything the? 
might devise for the encouragement of public 
schools. 

General Howard said that, of all the mcmbcn 
of Congress he had conversed with, the senti- 
ments of both Democrats and Republicans were 
in favor of education, but the question with 
them was, should the Government lend its aid 
to these objects. He favored the plan of the 
Educational Bureau and of Congressional aid. 

Hon. Mr. Arncll, of Tennessee, said that the 
action of this convention would meet with en- 
couragement in Congress. 

Hon. Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, said there 
is no desire in the hearts of the people of his 
State but that the educational advantages of that 
State should be extended to the poor people of 
the South. He believed that the institutions of 
education were essential to the success and 
continuance of a republican form of Govern- 
ment. He alluded to the supremacy France 
had gained over England by the skill her arti- 
sans had acquired through the polytechnic 
schools during the last fifteen years, which had 
been patronized and sustained by the Govern- 
ment of France. He found no constitutional 
difficulty in this matter; on the contrary, he 
found authority for Government to tax the 
people to suppor t the educational interests of 
the country, and to supervise, in a general way, 
the school system of the country. 

Hon. Mr. Prosser, of Tennessee, said that the 
subject of education was one that he took great 
interest in, and he was sure there was in Con- 
gress a growing feeling in favor of providing 
means for the education of the children of the 
country. He said that if the Government had 
pursued an educational instead of a war policy 
toward the Indians, it would have been 
economy. He thought the permanent success of 
republican institutions depended solely upon the 
education of the masses. He also thought the 
Germans of this country topk more interest in 
the free-school system than the Americans 
themselves. The people should be awakened to 
free-school advantages. Compulsory attendance 
should be insisted upon and legislated upon. 

Mr. Barnard was called upon and addressed 
the convention, saying that there was no legis- 
lation that could be effective unless backed up 
by the people. The work must be mainly done 
by the people at last. He favored the resolu- 
tion, which was adopted. 

The Committee on Memorial, through its 
chairman reported a memorial to Congress ask- 
ing aid for Southern schools, which was adopted. 

After lengthy addresses on educational sub- 
jects, the Association adjourned to meet in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August, 1870. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

In the pamphlet report of the late annual 
session of the Lancaster County Institute, the 
County Superintendent, Mr. David Evans, an- 
nounced a change in the time of holding his 
annual examinations. Heretofore these have 
been held during midsummer and extending 
into the fall, and the change in time, which 
begins this work about the middle of April 
and ends it by the ist of July, is wisely made 
and will be generally approved. As two copies 
of this report were mailed to each ' teacher and 
one copy to each director in the county, all 
parties interested may know from the announce- 
ment which occupies a conspicuous place, — 
facing the first page of the report proper^— *the 
date on which the examination is held in any 
given district, as well as the hour at which it 
begins. This plan of announcing these exam 
inations in a manner so effective, and so long 
in advance of the time when held, is a good 
one, which deserves to become general, and 
which we are glad to see inaugurated by Lan- 
caster county. ^ 

YORK COUNTY. 

Without intending any invidious distinction, 
— ^for we suppose there are many cases of great 
and useful activity amongst the present County 
Superintendents, — we are pleased to remark in 
the " items from the reports" last month, that 
County Superintendent Boyd has been, as we 
felt sure he would be, in constant action. The 
holding of twenty- two protracted institutes of 
two days each in some twenty-six districts of the 
county, in addition to the ordinary labor of the 
office, has been effected during the season, and 
was no light task. The ground so long and so 
faithfully iallowed by his able predecessor, and 
to which now such a full seeding of professional 
instruction has been committed, must bear a 
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full crop. We look to hear great things of 
York, by the end of the current term. It is 
not in every county that two such efficient offi- 
cers succeed each other, and the result must be 
in proportion to the able and continued labors 
of both. We are glad also to perceive that 
j)ublic night-schools, well attended, are in 
operation in the borough of York. These are 
admirable institutions, not only in an educa« 
tional but a police point of view. A good 
night-school always makes a quiet, orderly 
town, at the time when disturbance would 
otherwise be experienced. 

ADMISSION AJ^D REMOVAL OF 
TEACHERS. 



The whole number of Permanent certifi- 
cates issued to teachers under the existing law 
on that subject appears, by the official report 
in the April number, to have risen to 575. 
This large addition to the teaching corps of the 
State in its higher grades, together with other 
good influences is, of course, producing the 
expected result not only of giving to the 
schools better teachers, but of sustaining, 
with a correct public sentiment, the proper 
school officers in the consequential and ex- 
pected measure of excluding unqualified per- 
sons from the exercise of the profession. It 
was, therefore, with no little pleasure that we 
read, last month, under the official head, of the 
exclusion of some teachers from the schools in 
Schuylkill county, after a fair trial, by the act 
of the Directors of the proper districts, on the 
recommendation of the County Superintendent ; 
and also of two removals for similar reasons, 
and in the same manner in Snyder. 

This is the right process and an inevitable 
result. In the presence of the competent and 
faithful, and before even comparatively indif* 
ferent parents, the unfaithful, the unqualified^ 
or the cruel teacher cannot stand. In such 
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cases the County Superintendent must act, 
and every reasonable Board of Directors will 
sustain his decision. The trust committed to 
each is too sacredlo be trifled with, and that it 
is so regarded is one of the best signs of the times. 

LEARNING AND THE MAGAZINES. 

It has never appeared to us that the effects 
of the articles and essays on literature and 
science in these periodicals has been as benefi- 
cial as is generally and, we think, rather thought- 
lessly conceded. Several years ago, in this 
Journal (yo\, IX, page 107, January No., 1861,) 
this idea was presentee!, based on the ground 
that the review articles specially read or ** cram- 
med "for, and generally written, not by full 
scholars in the walk of literature or branch of 
science treated of, but by professional essayists, 
were just the productions likely to contain er- 
rors or one-sided views ; whilst full works on 
the same subjects, by authors who were liberal 
scholars and masters of the matters embraced, 
were the only reliable guides. True, these 
works may be, to some extent, partizan or one- 
sided, and the advocates of a particular theory; 
still they give us all that is known and fixed on 
that side and are, therefore, safely to be ac- 
cepted as sound on their own ground. But the 
self-sufficient essayist or reviewer, who proba- 
bly takes up, for the first time in his literary 
trade, the subject or the science in question, cur- 
sorily examines it, and gravely passes judgment 
between scholars or scientists who have passed 
their lives in the investigation and still differ, — 
is, to say the least of him, possessed of no 
little boldness. 

Within a few years, however, another phase 
of this literary disease, arising from evil maga- 
zine influence, has become devel()ped ; and we 
feel compelled to speak of it now, when so 
many works of this ephemeral but potent class 
are coming into existence. 

To express it shortly but plainly : In the 
main, the magazine has, with the loss of its in- 
dependence, ceased to exercise whatever little 
it once did of good to the cause of general 
learning, and has become either (as in England) 
the means in the hands of living authors of 
puffing their own and each other's productions ; 
or (as in this country) they are indirect adver- 
tising machines belonging to and in the interest 
of the great publishing houses. 

These are assertions of grave import; but 
the reader will bear in mind that the subject is, 
also, one of very grave importance ; and he is in- 
vited to reflect upon the matter and examine 
for himself, both as to the asserted facts, and 
the deduced conclusions. 



In England, there can scarcely now be focnd 
a serial writer of prominence — and serialism, 
owing to the very connection we speak of, is 
not only a general cause of that connection, but 
a proof of our assertion, — who is not the Edi- 
tor or chief contributor of a magazine. In 
fiict, periodicals of this class, with author-edi- 
tors, are so numerous, that it would be as tediocs 
as it would be useless to give a list of them. 
From Dickens down to the latest aspirant to 
serial notoriety they are nearly " all at it." 

The unsophisticated reader may here be led 
to think that, in the multitude of periodicals 
and authors, with apparently opposition inter- 
ests to subserve, the cause of learning should be 
safe ; inasmuch as in the controversies and attach 
that should ensue, the establishment of right 
in literature and truth in knowledge would be 
effected. It is not so, however. The reading 
public which is now to be fed, by these 
monthly or weekly issues of so-called intellec- 
tual food, has become so vast and rav^enous, 
that it swallows all the garbage which all these 
establishments can throw out. The demand is 
so enormous that there is paying custom for 
all ; and, therefore, their owners find it to be 
for their interest rather to praise than oppose 
each other. The truth is, that in reference to 
the existing generation of English authors, ow- 
ing to this mutual puffing operation, there is 
now no longer any difference between the words 
prominence and eminence in their classi£ca- 
tidh; second and third and even fourth-rate 
writers standing as high and reaping as much 
profit as those who are really the eminent men 
of the age, — the consumers of the garbage 
aforesaid being the judges and the magazines 
the means of reaching them and forming their 
opinions. With us the disease is different in 
type, though the same in class and effect. Our 
fjagazines are mainly owned by the great pub- 
lishing houses and under their control. The 
consequence is, that, while they have as sails— 
so to speak, — to waft them into popular favor 
and circulation, the novelettes and sensation 
stories desired by so many, they are all really 
freighted with advertisements of their proper 
literary ventures and favorable notices of their 
own publications or re-publications, and of the 
works of their own contributors. Nor is this 
all : Prosperous peace being better and less 
costly than mutual hostilities, and the keeping 
of the peace and the balance of literary power 
being in so few hands, — they not only do not 
invade each other's territory, but often system- 
atically and generously laud each other. In 
fact, so strong is this fellow-feeling and com- 
mon interest amongst them, that it is next to 
an impossibility to induce any one of them 
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freely to criticise the publications of another : I 
by publications, not meaning merely the articles 
in the respective'magazines, but the books pub- 
lished or re-published by the several magazine 
houses. 

Now all this has a crippling and evil effect 
upon the literary spirit of the age. It looks 
something like the operation of those rings in 
politics which are formed to secure power in 
certain hands, and to exclude all others from 
office, without reference to fitness. Yet the 
hardship to those who have talent and are 
willing, as authors, to benefit their day and 
generation, but are excluded by being neirher 
in the favor nor employment of the magazines, 
is the least of the evils of this state of affairs. 
The depressing effect upon the intellect of the 
country, by palming upon the public mind and 
the public taste trade articles of an inferior 
grade, when the richest and the highest reaches 
of thought might, by a more generous and 



manly policy, be attained, is the great evil. In 
short, the result is, that since periodical litera- 
ture and book publishing have got into the 
same hands, the regular scientific investigator, 
or literary author, must take rank below what 
used to be called "the penny a liner;" and 
consequently, we not only see the world flooded 
with light, trashy works, but the public mind 
and taste becoming rapidly graded down to thii 
low standard. 

Space fails us to pursue further, at the present 
time, this unpleasant though suggestive line of 
remark. To avoid misconstruction, however, 
it must be added, that the sturdy old Quarter- 
lies, and the strictly scientific Journals are not 
included in the sweep of our reproach. The 
former may have their peculiar views on State 
afftirs, and the latter be the exponents of par- 
ticular schools; but the creeds of both being 
well known, no one is deceived, and no deta-i- 
ment follows to the cause of learning. 
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L^EcHO DE Paris. The French Echo : or 'Dialogues to 
teaeh French conversation, ff^ith an adequate vocabw 
lary. Edited^ for the use of American students^ by 
James H, H^orman^ A, M, 12010., pf, 212. New 
Tor A: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1870. Price ^ $1.25. 
This little book puts us in mind of the old Colloquies 
of Corderius, by means of which we first made acquain- 
tance with Latin sentences and translation, and thus 
easily passed from the grammar to Viri Romae and thence 
to Caesar. It is one of a class for instruction in the mod- 
ern languages, which are said to be quite successful, and 
for good reason : Beginning with easy sentences, and 
the common idioms of the language, it puts the learner 
at once in possession of phrases and forms of expression 
of every-day use, and, to some extent, thus teaches him 
to think as well as to speak — if we may use the word — 
Frenchly. In the work of translating the lessons the ap- 
pended Vocabulary will afford all the aid he needs, if he 
13 of ordinary intelligence; inasmuch as it not only gives 
the primary and common meanings of the words in the 
book, but their idiomatic applications also. Unmarred 
by those literal translations and laborious explanations 
which leave nothing of difficulty to be overcome by the 
leamer*s own powers, it imposes just as much well-gradu- 
ated work as is necessary to make the scholar and not so 
much as to deter from continued effort. It is decidedly the 
best work of its class we have seen for a long time, and is 
therefore cordially commended. b. 

The Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in the 
Case of John D. Minor et al. versus The Board of 
Education of the City of Cincinnati et. a/., in the Su- 
preme Court of Cincinnati, Ohio, with the Opinions and 
Decisions of the Court. Svo. Pp. Aao. Cincinnati, 0. 
Robert Oarke & Co., 1870. Price, $2. Sent by Mail, 
Postpaid, 

This is a very valuable addition to the library of the 
teacher and general educator, as well as to that of the 
lawyer, — affording, as it does, a fuller view and discussion 



of the question then has heretofore been embraced »in one 
volume. In this State, owing to the fact that our school 
law leaves the whole question of the adoption of studies 
and exercises, as well as the selection of the books to be used, 
to the local Direction of each District, and that a moderate 
and wise use of their power in the matter of Biblical and 
religious institutions in the schools, has characterized the 
action of directors, — we have thus far escaped any em- 
bittered agitation of the subject. But it may arise j and if 
so, we know of no work containing more light on the 
question than this. So long, however, as the Legislature 
and the proper school authorities shall abstain from the 
attempt to regulate the matter by strict rule, and shall 
leave it to the local boards, guided by the parenUl senti- 
ment of each locality, we apprehend no disturbing trou- 
ble. At points, it is true, like New York and Cincin- 
nati, where the recently emancipated firom European tyr- 
anny congregate by hundreds of thousands, and where 
unaccustomed liberty is apt to run into dangerous license, 
there must be difficulty, till the true nature of our Ameri- 
can institutions comes to be realized. b. 

German Primer: Being an Introduction to First-Steps 
in German. By M. Th. Preu. fTith engravings from 
designs by G. B. Howland andH. L. Stephens, Small 
quarto, pp. 124. New Tork : G. P. Putnam & Son. 
1870. 

Here is a little book adapted to the needs of the young 
beginner in German ; and in the hands of the author, as 

teacher, — he being evidently an enthusiast in his line, 

no doubt speedy progress in. the language wiU be the re- 
sult. No vocabuUry is added ; but instead, the main 
words occurring in each lesson are given at the head of it, 
with their meanings in English j which is the best expe- 
dient for a first book. Though they cover a great variety 
of subjects, the lessons embrace most of the words, and 
names, and phrases in common use, and thus ground the 
learner in those elements which are of the first and 
greatest value. It strikes us as a defect that the Romaa 
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and not the German letters arc employed throughout. If 
the use of the German characters U to be acquired at all, 
the attention of the learner cannot be given to that part 
of the difficulty of the language too soon, and the powers 
of the childish mind are those, of all others, best adapted 
to overcome it j and if German is to be mastered as a 
language to be read as well as spoken, the work will only 
be half done, if the student is unable to read and write in 
the German character. b. 
Astronomy Without Mathematics: By E. B. Deni- 
son, F ,R. A. S., author of *^ Rudimentary Treatise on 
Clocks and JVatckeSy and Bells,^ ** Lectures on Church 
BuildingSf" etc. From the fourth Lendon edition. Ed- 
ited tvith notes by Pliny E. Chase, A. M, limo,, Pff, 
357. New Tori : G, P. Putnam tc Son, Cloth, $1.75. 
The large sale of this work in England has led the 
Messrs. Putnam to issue it in this country, and it surely 
merits an honored place upon their book list. The 
chapters treat respectively of the Earth, the Sun, the 
Moon, the Planets; the Laws of Planetary Motion, 
Comets, Nebulae, and Stars ; and Telescopes. The author 
does not propose to build up the Newtonian System 
" without mathematics," as the title might indicate. He 
takes the results arrived at by mathematical science, mak- 
ing reference to the processes, but without going into labored 
explanation as to how these results have been reached. It 
is a work for the library shelf and teacher's desk, and 
deserves to stand by the side of Prof. Mitchell's triad of 
popular treatises on this science. 

Guide to Williams & Packard's System of Penman- 
ship : For Teachers and Students. Netu Tork : Slote^ 
Woodman & Co. From J. B. Lippincott Co., through 
y. E. Barr & Co., Lancaster, Pa. Cloth, $1.50. 
The first half of this work, as beautiful as it is useful, 
gives practical directions to the teacher as to how the 
system of penmanship may best be presented to the class. 
This is followed by the analysis of the letters in their or- 
der, from a to so, with five or six incorrect examples of 
each, whether capital or small letter, each example criti- 
cised carefully and at length. Then follow specimen 
copies from the several books of the series. The last 
twenty or more pages are devoted to ornamental penman- 
ship, of which we have never seen finer specimens. The 
originals of many of these have been executed by Mr. 
Williams, a master ef his art. The book will be esteemed 
a treasure by all good penmen into whose hands it may 
find its way, and as to teachers who are poor penmen 
^here are such !) they may here find many a hint of 
value. 

Our Father's House, or the Unwritten Word. By 
Rev. Daniel March, D. D., Author af ** Night Scenes 
in the Bihle.^^ Octavo, Pp. 560. With Illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Zeigler, McCurdy & Co., i%-jo. Sold 
only by Subscription. See Advertisement. 
The sections here, twenty-seven in number, treat each 
of some more or less striking feature of Our Father's 
House — not the future home to which men look, 
but the familiar world in which they find themselves to- 
day. The devout spirit in which the book is written, 
and the charm with which it shows God's goodness to 
have invested all things about us, must influence happily 
the mind of every reader. The author sees in science 
OftTy the handmaid of religion ; and the cause of Chris- 
tianity recognizes in works like this, scattered broadcast 
through the land, one of its most powerful auxiliaries. 
The chapter on Little Things is perhaps unsurpassed in 
interest by any other, but facts that will challenge the 
attention of the reader are found throughout the volume. 
The subjects of the various chapters ipay give, in brief, the 
character and scope of the work: God*8 Glory in the 
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! Heavens, God's Wonders in the D;ep, Mountain: 
God, Trees, the Grass of the Field, Light, Lightnings^ 
God's Messengers, Little Thing*, God's Bow io tk 
Clouds, Consider the Lilies, the Fowls of the Air, Gofj 
Treasures of the Wind, the Rain on the Mown G^s^ 
God's Bleising as the Dew, the River of God*s Pleance!, 
the Precious Things of the Hills, the Balancings of tk 
Clouds, (rod's Covenant of the Day and Night, the Tmt 
of the Singing, Eirth Teachings, the High Rock, the 
Palm Tree, the Cedar of Lebanon, the Fading Leai^ 
the Garden of God, Man Wonderfully Made, God Ai 
in All. The book is issued on tinted paper of fine ^oi^- 
ty, handsomely bound in green morocco cloth, and illn}- 
trated with engravings, some cf which are of great merit 
It is sold only by subscription, and he who aids in its cir- 
culation will be doing good work. An advertising circs, 
lar found elsewhere in this number contains numerea 
strong endorsements from leading clergymen and othe:^ 
and to this the reader is referred. 

Philip Phillips' Day-School Singer : Fsr Public sU 
Private Schools. I2w;., Pp. 168. Cincinnati: fTd- 
s-.n, H inkle. C2f Cc Philadelphia: Ciaxton, Rjemsa ^ 
Haffeljinger. 1 8 70. 

The name of Philip Phillips at the head of any sock 
! work will be recommendation enough wherever the ma 
is known, but as the Journal may reach quarters wheit 
I he is not know n, we mos: cordially commend this book 
to all teachers desirous of instructing their pupils in tic 
elements of music, or of teaching them chaste and beK- 
tiful songs. The author commences with the simptesi 
I elements, and by means of a kind of object teachiaf 
' carries the subject through all the parts necessar}'. Tbc 
I songs in *the book are simple and beautiful, just tfce 
kind to please children, and which, lingering in their 
memories, may retain their influence through life. 

Old and New. A Mcr.thly Magazine devoted tt ^la- 
tions of Science, Business, Politics and Religion ; witi t 
Monthly Review cf New Books, a Record ef Progna 
in Social Order, Improvements in Education, Himes fit 
the People, Sanitary Arrangements and Co-operstht 
Experiments. Edited by Edward E. Hale, assistti if 
a Large Corps cf Contributors. Each Number Cintd^ 
ingover loo Double Column %vo Pages. Price, $4.00< 
Tear, or 35 Cents a Number. Published by If . ft 
Houghton Csf Co., IIS ^^'^ihington Street, Boston, 
Hard ^ Houghton, 459 Broome Street, New Tork. 
The April number — being the 4th in the volume— is dh 
first specimen we have seen of this new and very proBBt- 
ing periodical. It has been so bepraised by the lea4a| 
newspapers and other periodicals,^ that it needs not o« 
word of comment, at least now. We shall watch il 
progress, and if found, on longer acquaintance, to I 
American and not local, and to maintain the degreed 
growth thus far shown, toward a lusty and full maniii) 
of literary and scientific and social usefulness, — it shall hii 
our full indorsement. One thing may even now be iai( 
however, in advance : We like its tone and literar)- tasui 
To this may also be added that its bits of poetry— throwl 
in amongst its heavier articles, and to fill out a page hoi 
and there, are very superior to the trash s o often now in lU 
Atlantic Monthly, for instance, for the same purpose. 1. 

Among My Books. By James Russell Lowell, Profeutt 
Belles Lettres in Harvard College. i6w3. Pp. 1%^ 
Price, $2. 00. Boston : Fields, Osgood, & Ca., lijOt 
From Ciaxton, Remsen and Hajfelfinger, Pkila. 
A collection in one volume of six essays which wefl 
written for the North American Review, Their subjcd 
are: Dryden, Witchcraft, Shakespeare Once More, Nci 
England Two Centuries Ago, Lessing, and Rousseau and 
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:hc Sentimentalists. Coming from the pen of a critic | 
»nd scholar like Profcasor Lowell, they cannot fail to 1 
commend themselves to all lovers of English literature. 
Themselves a labor of love, thfty will afford delight to all 
who enjoy the best in thought and style. The variety of 
the subjects also is pleasing, ranging as they do over dif- 
ierent periods of literature, and treating not only of Eng- 
lishy but of French and German themes. An able critic 
•peeking of these essays, says " that on Shakespeare is one j 



of the finest, truest, subtlest pieces of poetic criticism ever 
produced by Mr. Lowell ; that on Dryden more sound 
and just, more necessary because it does justice to a half 
buried fame, but less poetic and charming; while that on 
Lessing seems to us to be simply the best study of the 
genius and character of that splendid intellectual athlete 
that has ever appeared in English. Certainly we remem- 
ber nothing to be compared with it, which has been pub- 
lished in England.*' 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

A great onslaught has been made on ill-qual- 
ified teachers, during the past few years. A 
large number of them has been cashiered, and 
the standard of qualification much elevated. 
The salutary influence of this has been very 
apparent in the great advancement of the edu- 
cational interest that we now witness. What 
is most needed in the next place, is some means 
of elevating the character and arousing the per- 
sonal interest of school officers — boards of di- 
rectors, school committees, and all who arc di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned in school matters. 
No greater hindrance to the general success of 
schools now exists than public indifference, and 
the lack of good school boards. From the for- 
mer we have more to fear than from all other 
causes combined. There are many places in 
vi^hich persons who have the requisite knowledge 
and ability to make good school boards are not 
to be found. And often those who have the 
requisite qualifications, are too much engaged 
otherwise, or are not willing to serve. In such 
cases, good schools are to be had only when 
earnest and thorough teachers are employed, 
and they are left implicitly to pursue their own 
line of policy. 

It is a lamentable fact that in many places, 
where are to be found abundant wealth, and 
dense population, good and efficient schools are 
not sustained, just because of popular indiffer- 
ence. Another lamentable fact is that many of 
the best teachers, after a few terms or years of 
service, abandon the profession altogether. 
Now why is it so \ Simply because they do 
not receive adequate support and encouragement. 
I have nothing to say of those who find teach- 
ing and study injurious to their health. Again, 
we find in too many instances, teachers who are 
very deficient in scientific knowledge and school 
policy, but some kind of favoritism, or their 
family connection, backs them in public confi- 
dence ; while those who have the desirable 



qualities for this profession, are not appreciated. 
Poor pay and unfair treatment have driven 
some of the best teachers into business more 
lucrative and less vexatious. The fact of teach- 
ing being regarded as a low calling, and teachers 
as being ins'gnificant characters, is a great hin- 
drance to the success of schools. This unhealthy 
state of public opinion needs an effectual rem- 
edy. 

While these evils exist, the inquiry arises, 
what are the remedies, and how are they to be 
applied ? To which I reply : Firsts Expose 
the evils and set the public to thinking about 
them ; Second, Show the power of the public 
over the educational interest, and what con- 
cern it has in it. People of ordinary sa- 
gacity, and who have some public spirit, will 
then discover what is wanted, and patriotism 
will prompt them to their duty. Good schools 
and teachers of the right type are as much 
needed as good laws and good officers for their 
execution. And when the public is willing to 
give them adequate support and encouragement, 
and when teaching as a profession is rightly 
estimated, they will not be lacking. 

These evils prevail more in rural districts 
than in cities. In fertile regions, among well 
cultivated farms, we too often see splendid and 
commodious barns and dwelling houses, while 
the school houses are ill-contrived, badly fin- 
ished, and placed in the most unfit localities — 
no pains.taken to make them attractive to youth, 
or even to keep them in decent repair. They 
are a disgrace to the inhabitants. If the people 
were fully awake to a sense of their duty in 
this direction, such odious sights would not be 
found. In many instances little or nothing is 
thought about school till a teacher, out of em- 
ployment, comes along and offers his service. 
He is employed merely because a school is 
thought to be wanted ; in fact, teachers are of- 
ten employed as an act of charity to a needy 
person ; and though he may have sagacity to 
discover forthwith what his charge most needs. 
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and set about applying it, he finds to his sor- 
row that his best efforts are not appreciated, 
great obstacles are thrown in his way, and in 
consequence of some crotchet among his capri- 
cious and self-important employers, he is obliged 
ta resign and leave the place in disgust. If 
such occurrences were less frequent, more of 
our best talent could be engaged, and more per- 
sons would make teaching a profession for life. 

It is not a difficult task for anybody to inform 
himself as to the economy of schools, so that 
he may know when they are doing wjcll or 
otherwise. Nothing should give satisfaction 
but advancement of the pupils in learning, and 
evidence that they are preparing to act their 
part in life. This can be ascertained only by 
close inspection, made by persons well versed 
in school policy. And when discovered, if 
duly acknowledged and appreciated, this progress 
will be greatly promoted. Directors and all 
wealthy patrons of schools have influence which 
they should feel under obligations to use for the 
general improvement of youth. 

Public education is something that should 
concern everybody. Hence it must be a work 
of benevolence to serve on a school board. It 
is an office in which the citizen can do good 
and be patriotic at the same time. The sue 
cessful working of any school system requires 
the co-operation of all who are in any way 
concerned. It is a great error to suppose that 
teachers alone are responsible for the character 
and condition of their schools. Neither suc- 
cess nor failure is wholly dependent on them. 
Those of them who are what they should be, 
need but little admonition of their duty ; they 
are not satisfied without seeing some good results 
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follow their efforts. But they are often crip- 
pled and embarrassed by outside circumstance! 
beyond their control. These outside circum- 
stances will generally yield to judicious action 
on the part of directors. 

School directors are needed who will confer 
freely with their teachers, be right-hand 
men to them, see what is the actual condition 
of their schools, and sustain in them a judicioos 
policy. They must be above being cajoled 
into satisfaction by the bland address and vain 
display of teachers who give satisfaction mainly 
by these means. Teachers of the true type, 
whose lives are regulated by the right standard, 
are entitled to special respect from all patrons 
of schools. Their reputation must be guard- 
ed ; it is a great part of their capital. Direc- 
tors can honor a teacher, or they can disgrace 
him. And too many of them are reckless 
about what they do that will bear on the teach- 
er's name. They like to exhibit their power. 
Teachers are the representatives of a good 
cause, and any vituperation against them is too 
often regarded as the same towards the glori- 
ous work in which they are engaged. And 
on the contrary, so it is when they are held in 
honor. When the patrons of a school respect 
the teacher, it is seldom indeed that the public 
will not do likewise. How important then are 
the duties and proper qualifications of school 
directors! They should be men of wisdom 
and self-denial. , On their policy will depend 
the character of the schools, and the reputation 
of their neighborhood or city. By their ne- 
glect, teachers will be rendered powerless, an- 
{ archy will prevail in schools, and learning will 
not advance. c. d. hunt. 
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Department or Common Schools, \ 
Harrisburg, May, 1870. / 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 

Circular of Huntingdon County Normal School, Alexan- 
dria, Pa. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, March and April, 1870. 

The Central Normal School Association of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Application for Incorporation, Articles 
of Association, Decree of the Court, and By-Laws of 
the Board of Trustees. 

Pennsylvania School Chronicle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Orleans Advocate, Feb. 16, and March 9, 1870. 

Journal of Proceedings of Illinois State Teacher's Associ- 
ation, Peoria, Dec. 29, 1868. 

The National Normal, April, 1870. 

Pittsburgh Educational Directory, 1870. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, March, 1870. 

Journal de L*Instruction Publique, Quebec. 



The Illustrated Educational Bulletin, New York, May, 
1870. 

Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting of the Vessel 
Owners* and Captains' Association. Held at Philadel- 
phia, March a, 1870. 

Annual Report of the Philadelphia Society for Establish- 
ment and Support of Charit>' Schools. 

An Epitome of Astronomy, arranged to assist in the man- 
ipulation and understanding of Campbell's Tellurian. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, April, 1870. 

The Educator, Williamsport, Pa., Mjirch, 1870, 

Proceedings of Twenty-third Annual Session of the 
Teachers' Institute of Centre County. 

The Book -Buyer, New York, March, 1870 

Leisure Hours, Pittsburgh, April, 1870. 

Annual Examination of Kittanning Public Schools. 

Annual Report, to the 4xst Congress, of the President of 
the National Asylum for disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

Model and Normal School, Woodberry, Pa. 
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Western Ed. Review, Jefferson City, Mo., March, 1870. 
Circular of the Adams County Normal School. 
First Annual Report of Public Schools of Pittsburgh. 
Educational Gazette, Philadelphia, March, 1870. 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 

the Oeneral Assembly of Virginia. 
Thirty-third Annual Report of the Board of Education, 

Mass.y Boston, 1870. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



I 



RESIDKNCS. 



576 Rachael McClain. . . . 

577 Sarah A. Hutchinson. 

578 Lizzie V. Brown 

579 W. H. Dill 

580 W. S. Alexander,.... 
5<Si John Brenneman. • . . 

58a U. H. Brown 

583 Sarah A. McQuigg... 
584. Emanuel Krebs 

585 Thomas D. Ycager.,. 

586 Annie M. Witter. . . . 

587 Maggie Brown 

588 John A. Robt 

589 John M. Hummel . . , 

590 OUic J. Heinard 

591 Jennie C.McCormick, 
59a Fannie S. Watson.. . . 

593 Cornelia M. Furman« 

594 £. O. Gilbert 

595 Hettie V. Kendall. . . 

596 G. W. Brinker 

597 Erastus D. Rhoads. . . 

598 Annie £. Hunter... • 

599 Mary Holderbaum... . 



Allegheny City, Allegheny co 



Freeburg, Snyder county, 
McConnellsburg, Fulton co. 
StewartsVille, Westmoreland 
Freeburg, Snyder county. 
Allegheny City, Allegheny 
Middle Creek, Snyder co. 
Lebanon, Lebanon county. 
Allegheny City, Allegheny 

« C( 

Swatara, Dauphin county. 
Hummelstown, Dauphin co. 
Bendersville, Adams county. 
Williamsport, Lycoming co. 



£ Hanover, Lebanon county 
Lebanon, Lebanon 
Limeport, Lehigh " 
Neff-s, « «« 
Allegheny City, Allegheny 
Bedford, Bedford county. 



OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

The ^Commissioners of York County have 
granted the County Superintendent the use 
of an office, thus making forty counties that 
have complied with the request of the Depart- 
ment. 



POSTAGE OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 



The postage of County Superintendents, em- 
bracing only that paid for letters and documents 
sent to this department, during the present year, 
will be settled soon after the end of the school 
year, on the reception of itemized receiptedhiWs 
therefor. They should be sent as soon as the 
year is closed. 



TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Inasmuch as many of the County Superin- 
tendents have had no experience in the matter 
of receiving and approving the annual reports 
and certificates of school boards, a few words 
of advice will not be deemed unnecessary. 



When these documents are received they 
should be carefully examined, and, if correct, 
both the reports and certificates should be ap- 
proved in the following form, across the top 
of the papers when folded, as follows : 

Received 1870. 

Approved 1870, 

Forwarded 1 870. 

(Signature.) 
Both papers should be forwarded to the De- 
partment at the same time. 

If the reports or certificates are not correct, 
the Superintendent should correct them, if able, 
but if not, they should at once be returned to 
the proper Boards for correction. 



NEW EDITION OF SCHOOL LAWS. 

The bill revising the School Laws prepared 
by the Civil Code Commission never found its 
way out of the committee of the Senate to 
which it was referred. This circumstance 
necessitates a new edition of our existing School 
Laws. The old edition has been exhausted for 
more than a year, and the demand for copies 
is very pressing. While there was a prospect 
of a speedy revision of our School Laws, it was 
deemed improper to expend thousands of dol- 
lars in getting out an edition containing laws 
which might be modified or repealed ; but as 
there is now no, such prospect, the Depart- 
ment has commenced the preparation of a new 
edition. It will be printed as soon as practi- 
cable, and it is expected that by the first of 
June next, school officers can be supplied with 
as many copies as they may need. 



SUPERINTENDENTS' 
PORTS. 



ANNUAI RE- 



In form, it is desired that Superintendents' re* 
ports shall be the same as last year. No better 
form can be thought of, and it is well in this 
respect to have uniformity. 

In matter J they should be full of meat, — facts, 
and practical suggestions. 

In length, they must be short or it will be 
necessary to shorten them here. No one will 
be allowed to exceed Jive pages of the pub- 
lished report of the Department. 

Reports may be considered approved if not 
returned for modification in a few days after 
their reception here. When approved there is 
no objection to their publication in the local 
newspapers. 

All reports are expected to be on file here by 
the 15th of July. Promptness in th's respect 
will save great trouble. 
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TO BOARDS OF SCHOOL DIREC- 
. TORS. 

The following directions taken from the 
Journal of May, 1869, are republished for the 
information of school boards : 

" The District Reports for the present school 
year are to be made out, in all Cases by the 
directors now in office. The certificates to the 
County Superintendents, declaring that *the 
schools have been kept open and in operation 
according to the requirements of the school 
law, &c.,' should also be signed and sworn to 
by the present officers of the respective boards. 
These documents thus prepared, should be re- 
tained until the organization of the new school 
boards, which must take place within ten days 
after the first Monday of June, and then be 
placed in their hands to receive the signatures 
of the new officers and be sent to the re- 
spective County Superintendents for approval 
and transmission to this department. 

In case the old boards, neglectful of in- 
structions given, have forwarded the reports 
and certificates for their districts before the new 
boards have organized, it becomes the duty of 
the new boards, as soon as organized, to trans- 
mit the names^and addresses of their officers 
both to the proper County Superintendent, and 
to this department. 

If old boards of directors neglect to make 
out the district reports for the year and execute 
the required certificates, it will be necessary for 
the new boards to do it. 

A little attention to these instructions will 
save much time and trouble to directors them- 
selves, to County Superintendents, and to this 
Department. A reasonable degree of prompt- 
ness will place in the hands of the Department 
reports and certificates from all the districts in 
the State by the middle of June. Cannot di- 
rectors be induced to exercise it?" 

As an inducement for promptness in this 
matter, the Department will publish in the 
School Journal, from month to month, the 
names of fhe counties whose reports and certi- 
ficates are all in, in the order in which they 
become full. What county will receive the 
first honor in the race ? 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR MARCH. 

Adams. — The past winter has been one of 
remarkable educational progress in several par- 
ticulars. During the term 202 visits have been 
made to 150 schools of the county. Nine 
were not visited on account of snow-drifts. 
The Adams County Normal School opened 
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March 28th, and is attended by aboot sixty 
teachers. Weekly educational meetings are 
held, and in connection with other exercise^ 
the County Superintendent delivers short ad- 
dresses on the various topics connected with 
the teacher's profession. 

Altoona. — The directors are building a 
large two-story school house. It will be ready 
for use at the beginning of. next term. 

Armstrong. — A Teachers' Association for 
the county has been organized, the meetings to 
be held annually. The first was held at Brady's 
Bend, March 30th, 3 1 st, and April i st. About 
50 members were in attendance. Though no: 
very large in numbers yet in other respects it 
was the most interesting, meeting of teacher* 
thus far held in the county. 

Beaver. — A number of the schools closed 
the session with public examinations. Mack 
interest was manifested by the patrons in these 
closing exercises. An attempt will be made 
next year to render it obligatory upon ill 
teachers to hold examinations at the close of 
the term. After a month's vacation the Ro- 
chester and Beaver schools have re-opened for 
the summer session. 

The New Brighton Board of Education con- 
templates establishing a High School, with a 
curriculum of studies covering about two years, 
and granting a diploma to those graduating. 

The Directors of Beaver Falls have in view 
the erection this summer of a large Union 
school building, which will contain ten rooms 
and a hall. A Seminary, conducted by Prof. 
Johnson, formerly of New Castle, was opened 
in New Brighton, April ist, under favorable 
auspices. Also, the Beaver Academy in Beaver, 
under the care of Dr. Scott, formerly of Wash- 
ington College. 

Bedford. — The new brick school house at 
Schellsburg, one of the finest in the county, is 
completed, and the schools in the borough are 
once more in successful operation. Bedford 
borough has increased the school term to eight 
months, and is likely to make it nine months 
next year. The county Normal School it 
Woodbury is to continue ten weeks from the 
5th of April. 

Berks. — The school visitations of the Su- 
perintendent during the month of March were 
principally confined to the city of Reading. 
There are one hundred schools in operation at 
the present time, and some of them endrely 
too full. The attendance during the month 
was 5,846, considerably less than during Janu- 
ary and February. A new school house re- 
cently erected, will reduce some of the schook 
in the central part of the city to their proper 
number. This school house is 45 by 70 feet. 
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wo stories high, built on the most improved 
heated with furnaces, and will be supplied 
with the best furniture. It is designed to be 
>^ primary and secondary grade, will accom- 
modate eight schools, and is to be occupied 
sometime in April. 

Bz. AIR.— Outside of Altoona there is but one 
school " district in the county in which district 
institutes were held during the winter. That 
district is Taylor. In consequence of the in- 
creased interest manifested by the teachers, and 
the progressive spirit of the directors, its schools 
are second to none others in the rural districts. 

Oambria. — The term now closing has been 
one of pretty general success. The difficulty of 
getting a sufficient number of good teachers 
was about the only drawback met with during 
the past year. 

Obmtre. — A great deal of interest is man- 
ifested by directors and others. The month 
of April will close most of the schools of the 
county. A review of the work accomplished 
shows much improvement. 

Chester. — The public examination at Union- 
vi^lc, at the close of the winter term, was very 
creditable. There was no attempt at display, 
but the promptness and accuracy of the replies 
attest the thoroughness of the instruction given. 
Inflaences are being used to make the system 
of examinations at the close of the term more 
general. 

The district institutes of Oxford, Coatcsville, 
Tredcflrin, East Nantmeal, Warwjck, and 
Charlestown, have been maintained with a 
good degree of success throughout the entire 
winter term. Such meetings are always effi- 
cicnt when properly encouraged by directors. 
The influence of the directors' convenMon is- 
manifesting itself throughout the county, espe- 
cially in regard to uniformity of text-books. 

Clearfield. — The Normal Institute will 
open at Clearfield May 2d, and continue in 
session ten weeks. 

Franklin. — Outside of Chambersburg, the 
schools of the county have closed. The Super- 
intendent visited all but six schools. He was 
at five of these but they were closed at the time. 
The only remaining school of the county could 
not be reached because of snow-drifts. 

Jefferson. — Schools are all closed and will 
not open until about May ist, when perhaps 
half the schools in the county will reopen for 
a summer term. Big Run borough has con- 
tracted for the building of a new school house. 

Juniata. — Lack district is engaged in build- 
ing a new school house. The Juniata County 
Normal School, in charge of Mr. A. Baum and 
the Superintendent, opened on Monday, April 
4th, with thirty-seven pupils. 



Lawrence. — All the schools of the county 
have been visited once, except three which 
were not in operation at the time of visitation. 
In the rural districts most of the schools have 
closed, many of them with public examinations. 
The schools of the ist Ward of the city of 
New Castle closed on March 31st. In this 
ward there are eleven schools. Each closed 
with a creditable public examination. 

Lebanon, — The school directors of Le- 
banon borough contemplate the erection this 
summer of a large first-class school building. 

Lycoming. — The schools, as a whole, pro- 
gressed more uniformly during the last term 
than they have done for the past seven years. 
This we attribute mostly to the normal 
school and county institutes, where teachers, in 
a body, receive most of their theories in regard 
to the organization, classification and govern* 
ment of their schools, and are hence becoming 
more uniform in this matter. 

Mercer. — The directors of Lake intend 
building a new school house this summer in 
district No. 3. The Board of Lackawannick 
propose to build two new brick school houses. 

Northampton. — The schools in the county 
districts have closed. Many of the teachers 
have gone to Kutztown and Millersville. A 
number of good school houses will be erected 
this summer. 

Perry. — Three total failures are reported, — 
one in Newport borough, one in Centre, and 
one in Saville. The great hindrance in the 
way of progress is irregular attendance. Many 
parents do not seem to care for the education 
of their children. 

Pike. — The directors of Palmyra deserve 
much credit for erecting a first-class school 
house. 

Schuylkill. — The boards of many of the 
districts are requiring applicants for "pay 
schools*' to produce certificates before they 
will grant them a school house to teach in» 
This is right as it will prevent unqualified per- 
sons from imposing upon a community. Such 
would-be teachers often neutralize much of the 
good done during the winter term of public 
school. 

Scranton City. — Statistics for the month of 
March : Enrolled, 1,936 ; average attendance,. 
1,504; percentage, 79. 

Snyder. — A school teacher in Franklin town- 
ship was arrested on the charge of cruelly beat- 
ing one of his pupils. A hearing was had be- 
fore Esquire Mitchel, and, after paying sevea 
dollars fine, the teacher left the county. 

Warren. — Warren Union school opens for 
the spring term April 4th. The directors have 
purchased a new piano at 8500 for the schools,. 
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also copies of Webster Unabridged, Lippin- 
cott's Gazetteer, Chamber's Cyclopedia, and 
other worlcs and apparatus. 

Wayne. — The majority of the schools have 
closed, and, with few exceptions, have given 
general satisfaction. 207 visits have been made 
during the year. The winter term of the 
Honesdale Graded School closed March 13th. 
Total attendance, 500 ; average per cent, 86. 
The spring term opened after a vacation of one 
week. 

Westmoreland. — Two of the schools of 
Salem twp. closed with an examination of 
pupils, well attended by parents and citizens. 
J. H. Bryen, of South Huntingdon, closed his 



school with an entertainment which was wdl 
attended and quite satisfactory! The per cwu 
tage of attendance for February was 9^i- Coo- 
cord Independent also closed with an exhibi- 
tion, which was largely attended. The West 
Newton Graded School, under Prof. J. A, 
Stevenson, aissisted ably by a live school board, 
and the Misses Watt, Swem, Hyson, and 
Smith, as teachers, accomplished a good work 
during the past term. The large school lot is 
now enclosed by an ornamental fence. 

York. — An educational column has been 
started in a monthly published at York. The 
schools of Wrightsville borough are in the most 
prosperous condition. 



Selections from Exchanges. 



FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY, 

The study of Botany has become so popular 
that there is scarcely a school of any preten- 
sions which docs not give it a prominent place 
on the programme for the Spring term. Each 
member of the class is supplied with a text 
book, and lessons arc assigned, learned, and 
recited, the same as in History, Geometry, and 
Rhetoric. Very few flowers of spring have 
yet been called out by the treacherous sunshine 
of March and April. The weather is unpleas- 
ant, the recitations short, the teacher busy with 
other duties, so that, in many cases, no speci- 
mens are found in the school-room for several 
weeks. The books are well illustrated, and 
the objects supposed to be already familiar; so 
the ideas conveyed by the text appear to be 
comprehended by the students. A few stray 
seeds, branches, roots, or flowers, find their 
way into the recitation-room, but the words of 
the text-book demand most of the attention. 

I will not make a wholesale condemnation 
of text-books on the subject, because some of 
them are of great value in their place, but sug- 
gest that they be laid on the shelf for the first 
few weeks of the course. Every educator will 
admit that. one of the prime objects of this 
study is to cultivate the observation, — not of 
printed letters or wood cuts, but of the genuine 
products of nature. "How shall we get at it ? 
If no books are used, no lessons can be assigned, 
and the students cannot study. They will be- 
come lazy, mischievous, and disorderly," Let 
us see if these and other objections are true. 
Put to soak, over night, a handful of beans, 
-■•M, pumpkin seeds, a few seeds of apple. 



morning-glory, oats, wheat, buckwheat, and 
Indian corn. If you can find under the wet 
leaves a few maple seeds, acorns, beach nuts, 
hickory nuts, horse chestnuts, or buckeyes, so 
much the better; bring them in with the other 
seeds for the first lesson, and place them in the 
hands of the students. It will be a novelty, at 
first, and they will incline to think it only for 
amusement. This notion will soon disappear 
when they are told to look at them carefully and 
cut them in pieces — that you expect them to do 
their best, and apply themselves as diligently 
as they would on the first lesson in Latin or 
Algebra. Do not be in too great haste to tell 
them what you know so well. 

In these lessons, start out with these rules : 
Not to give any names until the object is dis- 
covered and the students feel the need of a 
new word. Never tell them what they can 
find out for themselves without consulting boob 
or persons. In the bean, for example, they 
will soon detect all the parts — ^seed-scar, two 
seed-coats, two seed-leaves (remember not to 
say they are seed-leaves), the radicle, and the 
plumule. Each of these may be found in the 
apple seed, pea, squash, and maple, and com- 
pared in size, texture, shape, etc. These may 
be named and the names learned. Now wc 
need a few seeds that have sprouted and grown 
so as to show several leaves and roots. With 
the aid of such specimens, which the teacher 
or some of his pupils had grown in a box of 
damp earth or cotton, some one or all of them 
will be very likely to discover that the cotyle- 
dons of the squash or maple arc only leaves 
thickened to serve a special purpose. The 
cotyledons of bass-wood {Ttiia) fire lobcd and 
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thin, and soon become quite green. The plu- 
mule and radicle will also be found to be the 
ascending and descending stems. By compari- 
son, the thick cotyledons of the pea and acorn 
will be seen to correspond with those already 
understood. Seeds of the violet, morning-glory, 
corn, etc., will contain an extra mealy sub- 
stance called albumen. 

The pupils are now ready for a few technical 
names of different parts of the leaf. If leaves 
or flowers are easily obtained, I see no reason 
why they may not just as well be used for the 
first lessons. Instead of a book lesson each 
one may .be required to prepare or bring in one 
or more specimens for use next time. For 
this give him credit as for learning a lesson. 

What was done to the seeds to make them 
grow ? How is it that some seed leaves come 
out of the ground, like those of the bean and 
melon, and others, like the pea and acorn, do 
not ? On limbs of shrubs and trees notice 
shape, size, and position of the buds and leaf- 
scar — whether they are all alike on the same 
plant, whether they all contain similar parts. 
*The limbs of the elm or bass-wood are good 
for noticing a simple arrangement of buds. 
The scars left by bud scales in previous years 
will enable them to tell the age of most woody 
branches. The dots left by leaf-scars in the 
buckeye or horse chestnut mean something. 
They equal the number of leaflets supported 
by the stems which grew over them. A cross- 
section will reveal concentric rings, which will 
indicate the age of a branch, the same as shown 
by the scars of bud scales. A few judicious 
hints as to where to look and what to look for 
will put the pupils on the right track for great 
discoveries. A comparison of tendrils, spines, 
potatoes, artichokes, Solomon's seal, etc., will 
show them to be different forms of stems. 

Take one or more beans which have sprouts 
an inch or so long. Begin just below the 
cotyledons and prick with pen and ink a row 
of dots equally distant from, each other. Do 
the same upon a young internode above the 
cotyledons. Allow the plant to grow for a 
few days, and on re-examining the dots they 
will be found farther apart than at first. The 
radicle and an internode above, then, grow 
alike by elongating throughout the entire length, 
illustrated by stretching a piece of India rub- 
ber. Making similar dots for an inch or so 
along the end of a root (not radicle) will show 
that it elongates only very near the extremity. 
A little wa3f from the end, the dots remain for 
weeks just as far apart as at first. This done, 
pupils will never forget one of the fundamental 
• differences between roots and stems. 

A few cross and vertical sections of oak or 



beech, or maple will be sure to convey a true 
idea of the rings of growth, the bark, the pith, 
and medullary rays. Without this not over 
half of the class will understand the subject, 
no matter how well they can say the words of 
a book. Why is the bark cracked and tat- 
tered ? It is pushed out every year to make 
more room for the growing wood within. 
Pieces of corn stalks will best show endogenous 
growth. 

By this time you can find early flowers. A 
plenty of one kind will be enough for the first 
lesson on flowers. Tell the names of parts, 
draw them and write the names on the black- 
board. After such studies, without the plant 
before him, ask a student many questions — such 
as the color, size, number, and position of 
parts with reference to each other; their pro- 
portions; the union of same sets with each 
other or with different sets or whorls. Com- 
pare the first flower with the second, and the 
third with the other two ; wherein do they 
resemble each other? what is the difference 
between them ? 

The study of leaves — venation, outline, etc. 
will be an easy subject to make interesting. A 
little attention will induce some of the class to 
press specimens of leading forms, or a variety 
from the same species — as those of sassafras 
and raspberry. They can be fastened to a 
large card, varnished and named with reference 
to their shapes. Early in the course it may be 
best to briefly tell the uses of leaves in building 
up the plant and purifying the air. '(Do not 
call them lungs, because their action is so dif- 
ferent.) Other uses will occur to the minds 
of some — as protecting roots, falling seeds, and 
small plants from frost, enriching the ground, 
etc. 

In inflorescence, compare and require all to 
see how on"^ kind may be changed into another. 
The distribution of seeds by natural means is a 
department in Botany affording great oppor- 
tunity for new discoveries — new to the student, 
and perhaps new to the scientific world. 

The movements of bees, wasps, butterflies, 
and other insects upon flowers, especially those 
of the milkweed {Asclepias,^ Orchids, Iris, 
Laurel, (Kalmia) dioecious and monoecious 
plants, many of which can not be fertilized 
and will produce no seeds without the visits of 
insects. We should have fewer apples, cher- 
ries, no melons, squashes, or pumpkin, without 
bugs and bees to transfer the pollen ; and in 
this branch of the subject the interest of the 
pupil may readily be obtained. 

In the analysis of small flowers, do not be 
satisfied with a microscope which must be held 
in one hand, but contrive some plan by which 
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both hands may be free for dissection with 
knife and needles while the object is magnified. 
Small pocket linen-provers, costing seventy-five 
cents set on a piece of glass which rests on a 
thick block or book, will serve a very good 
purpose, if a strong light is thrown on the 
objects. Number five needles pushed into pith 
of small twigs, head first, with forceps, will 
make nice implements for dissecting small ob- 
jects; also use a small sharp knife or razor; 
this is the best use for the razor. 

After a few weeks, or sooner if the ingenuity 
of the teacher is exhausted, the books may be 
taken from the shelf, and lessons assigned. 
They will be read with greater delight than 
they would before any lessons such as are here 
suggested. If possible, take some pains in se 
lecting flowers for analysis, procuring those of 
certain families only, as Ranunculacea, Cruci- 
fera^ Leguminosay Violacea^ Rosacea ^ Labiata^ 
Vmbelliferay Compos it a. By so doing, the 
class will soon learn to recognize many of the 
most important and well-marked natural fami- 
Kes. 

The majority of students are apt to think 
that there is nothing to learn about a plant 
after they have * analyzed * it, which means to 
tear it to pieces enough to get some idea of its 
structure, to trace it through an artificial key» 
guessing at the points which they do not readily 
understand, and finally stumbling upon a name, 
as Claytenia Firginicay or Lupinus perennis, the 
common name of which they knew before. 
It is too much like * doing sums ' to get an an- 
swer which is before them — no matter if the 
answer be wrong. Impress it upon the minds 
of pupils that the specific and generic names 
are of little importance ; that the key in the 
text-books of Gray, Wood, and others, is ' ar- 
tificial '—that it is only useful to find the name 
of a plant belonging to an unknown family. 
The less time spent on such a key the better, 
after understanding how to use it in case of 
necessity. 

To a certain extent, every one must follow 
his own plan in teaching Botany, as in every 
thing else; but if begun in good faith, some- 
what as here suggested, the pupils will become 
sharp observers, learn to rely upon their own 
eyes, and to be independent of books and 
teachers. They will be most apt to acquire a 
love for the science, to become original thinkers 
and investigators. They should study plants 
and refer to books, and not study books and 
refer to plants. 

And, finally, the pupil should be encouraged 
to see in each plant or flower but another of 
God's wonderful creations ; to regard the 
varied beauty of the blossom or the rose but 



another evidence of God's love to man; to 
find 

In every little fiower and blade of gran, 
Each opening bud, and care-perfected seed, 
A page whereon the child may read of God. 

— Illinois Teacher. 



ENGLISH SCHOOL TRAINING. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, an English poer» 
philosopher, and theologian, was born in 1772^ 
and died in 1834. Although many years of 
his life were embittered by ill health, peca- 
niary difficulties, and the terrible efl^ccts result- 
ing from the habit of using opium, yet his pare 
love of truth, rare simplicity of nature, wariA 
social afl^ections, profound philosophical convic- 
tions, and a most extraordinary gift of eloquent 
conversational ability, would alone have made 
his memory perpetual. We give the following 
remembrance of his school-life : — 

At school I enjoyed the inestimable advan- 
tage of a very sensible though, at the same time, 
a very severe master. He early molded my 
task to the preference of Demosthenes to Cice- 
ro, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and, 
again, of Virgil to Ovid. At the same time 
that we were studying the Greek tragic poets, he 
he made us read Shakspeare and Milton as 
lessons ; and they were the lessons, too, which 
required most time and trouble to bring up, so 
as to escape his censure. I learned from him 
that poetry, even that of the loftiest, and seem- 
ingly, that of the wildest odes, had a logic of 
its own as severe as that of science, and more 
difiicult because more subtle, more complex, 
and dependent on more and more fugitive causes. 
In the truly great poets, he would say, there 
is a reason assignable, not only tor every word, 
but for the position of every word. 

In our own English compositions (at least 
for the last three years of our school education) 
he showed no mercy to phrase, metaphor, or 
image, unsupported by a sound sense, or where 
the same sense might have been conveyed with 
equal force and dignity in plainer words. Lute, 
harp, and lyre, muse, muses, and inspirations, 
Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrenc, were all 
an abomination to him. In fancy I can almost 
hear him now, exclaiming, "Harp, Harp? 
Lyre ? Pen and Ink, boy, you mean ! Muse, 
boy, muse ? Your nurse's daughter, you mean! 
Pierian spring? Oh, aye, the cloister pump, 
I suppose ! " 

Nay, certain introductions, similes, and ex- 
amples were placed by name on a liSt of inter- 
diction. Among the similes there was, I re- 
member, that of the manchineel fruit, as suiting 
equally well with too many subjects, in which, 
however, it yielded the palm at once to the 
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•example of Alexander and Clytus, which was 
•equally good and apt, whatever might be the 
theme. What is ambition? Alexander and 
"Clytus ! Flattery ? Alexander and Clytus ! 
-Anger? Drunkenness? Pride? Friendship? 
Ingratitude? Late repentance? Still, still Alex- 
.ander and Clytus 1 At length the praises of 
agriculture having been exemplified in the sa- 
gacious observation, that, had Alexander been 
holding th'e plough, he would not have run his 
friend Clytus through with a spear ; this tried 
-and serviceable old friend was banished by 
public edict. 

There was one custom of our master's which 
I cannot pass over in silence, because I think 
it imitable and worthy of imitation. He would 
•often permit our theme exercises, under some 
^pretext of want of time, to accumulate, till each 
lad had four or five to be looked over. Then 
placing the whole number abreast on his desk, 
■he would ask the writer why this or that sen- 
tence might not have found as appropriate a 
place under this or that thesis; and if no satis- 
fying answer could be returned, and two faults 
of the same kind were found in one exercise, 
the irrevocable verdict followed, the exercise 
was torn up, and another on the same subject 
to be produced, in addition to the tasks of the 
d ay . — Educational Monthly . 



POSITION OF PUPILS, AND MODES 
OF RECITING. 

I see in a great many district schools, schol* 
ars are allowed to sit while reciting. I am as 
yet but just enlisted in this great work of teach- 
ing, and find pupils should be made to feel that 
their individual recitations are of considerable 
importance. This source of responsibility may 
be impressed upon the mind of the pupil very 
forcibly, by requiring him to stand while recit- 
ing. The pupil then occupies a more conspic- 
uous position than the remainder of the class, 
iind consequently more value will be attached 
to what he says. His mistake will be less lia- 
ble to be overlooked, and the fear of failure 
4ind pride in doing well in the presence of the 
class, will never enable him to make greater 
exertions to prepare his lessons properly, than 
he would make if his importance were attached 
to his individuality. 

Should recitations be prompt? I answer 
" Yes," emphatically. Many teachers waste a 
large per cent, of their time by allowing their 
pupils to hesitate, stammer, guess, and quibble, 
in attempting to recite a lesson. They not 
only lose time, but lose the attention of the re- 
mainder of their respective classes, for intelligent 



pupils will no^ be interested in hearing such 
blunders. Pupils should be early accustomed to 
think quickly and express their thoughts prompt- 
ly. In physics, momentum is dependent on two 
elements, viz : velocity and weight. This 
principle is quite applicable to the apprehen- 
sion of the mind. " Other things being equal," 
the thoughts have great power when the mind 
moves <vith moderate speed. A problem in 
algebra may be more easily, accurately, done by 
a rapid concentration of thought upon it, than 
by a slow, plodding process. The same is 
true in the mental operation of arithmetic. 
The mind should move quickly in order to ex- 
ert its greatest power. 

Should recitations begin in distinct utterances, 
or should they be given in muttering, mixed tones ? 
There is, I think, no greater error in our 
schools, than allowing pupils to read in low, 
muttering tones. The cuttle-fish when fearing 
an attack from an enemy, riles the water around 
him, which performance usuaLy allows him to 
escape. Many pupils resort to similar means, 
such as clouding or riling the mental atmosphere, 
that they may cover up their ignorance and un- 
faithfulness. Pupils should be taught the ne- 
cessity of committing themselves in some in- 
stances. They will need this trait of character 
in business transactions. There will be times 
when they cannot escape responsibilities. All 
the statements of the pupils who are reciting, 
should be made in a clear, forcible manner, 
without any dependence upon the teacher to 
throw them in an occasional remark for assis- 
tance. Thought depends very much upon lan- 
guage. Pupils who are in the habit of ex- 
pressing their thoughts carelessly, will becon^e 
careless ^\vkm.— Minnesota Teacher, 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

The following questions were recently used 
for the examination of pupils for admission to 
the high school in Lowell,^ Mass. Teachers 
of district and grammar schools, as well as high 
schools, will find them a good test of their 
pupils' knowlege. 

QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

I What large tributaries has the Amazon be- 
low the Madeira? 

2. What are the Llanos ? the Pampas? 

3. Where are the cultivated lands of South 
America situated, and what are their products 
in the warm portions ? * 

4. What kind of land forms the northern 
part of Brazil ? 

5. Of how many and what regions does 
North America consist ? 
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6. What great river system is wholly within 
the United States ? 

7. What cluster of islands is nearly west of 
Cape Verde ? 

8. In what part of Africa is the highest 
system of raoantains, and in what direction 
does it extend ? 

9. In what mountains do the Hoang-ho and 
Yang-tse-kiang rivers have their source ? 

10. Where is Smyrna; Canton; Calcutta; 
and what goods can ht obtained from each of 
these places ? 

I !• Name all the countries in Europe which 
touch the Mediterranean sea ? 

1 2. What can you say of Holland ? 

13. Of what does Germany consist? 

14. Where is Valencia Island? 

15. Which are the foUr great manufacturing 
cities of England ? 

16 Which of all the territories of the 
United States is most fortunate in its position ? 

17. What is remarkable about the parallel 
of 40*^ in North America ? 

18. What are the largest nine cities of our 
copntry ? 

19. Through what waters would a vessel 
pass in going from Philadelphia to St. Peters- 
burg ? 

20. Draw a map of North America, and 
locate San Francisco, New Orleans, Chicago, 
and New York. 

QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 

1. Name three of the most distinguished of 
the Mayflower's passengers. 

2. How did King George's war originate, 
and what other name did the war have ? 

3. When did the Dutch colonize New 
Netherlands ? 

4. When and where was the first settle- 
ment in Georgia ? 

5. What was Gen. Gage's lirst important 
measure against the American colonies ? 

6. For what is the year 1780 particularly 
remarkable ? 

7. In the second war with England, what 
were the first hostile acts of the war. 

8. Give an account of the battle of New 
Orleans ? 

9. When was the Missouri Compromise 
Act passed, and what declaration was made in 
the act ? 

10. State what you know of " Nullification " 
in 1832. 

1 1 . What immediate effect did the first elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency have in 
South Carolina? 

1 2. What announcement did he make in his 
inaugural address ? 
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13. Give an account of the bombardmeoi 
of Fort Sumter. 

14. What addition was made to the Union 
navy in 1861 ? 

15. Who, after the battle of Shiloh, tool 
command of Grant's army ? 

16. From what place did McClellan com- 
mence his peninsular campaign ? 

17. What was the chief object of General 
Grant in 1863 ? 

18. What did Mr. Lincoln do January i, 
1863? 

19. When, where, and to whom did Gene- 
ral Lee surrender ? 

20. How were the people's rejoicings on ac- 
count of the surrender of Lee turned into sor- 
row ? 

QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

1 . Add four, and ninety thousand one bnn- 
dred and five hundred-thousandths ; eight hun- 
dred, and nine thousand and seven ten-thoa- 
sandths ; one hundred and twenty-seven ten 
millionths ; forty-eight hundred thousandths; 
multiply the sum by two hundred, and divide 
the product by one-tenth. 

2. What is the least common multiple of 
9, 12, and 21. 

3. Give an example where it would be ne-^ 
cessary to use the least common multiple of 9^ 
12, and 21. 

4. What is a compound ratio ? Give an ex- 
ample. 

I i 

16 6 

5. Divide 3^ of - — 4 by - of 2 1 

3 15 10 

22 

6. Reduce 5-320 to a decimal and back again 
to a common fraction. 

7. The proceeds of a note for $400, on 
three months, discounted at the Railroad Bank, 
was 391.77. What was the rate per cent? 

8. What is the greatest common divisor of 
of 84 and 63. 

9. Give an example where it would be ne- 
cessary to use the greatest common divisor of 
84 and 63. 

10. A grain dealer bought corn at 55 cents- 
a bushel, and sold it at 66 cts.; and wheat at 
Si. 10, and sold it at 81.37}; upon which did 
he make the greatest per cent, and how much?* 

11. Bought 78 acres, 3 r., 30 p. of land for 
$14,000, and, having sold 10 house lots, each 30 
rods square, for 88.50 per square rod, I dis- 
pose of the remainder for 2 cts, per square 
foot. How much do I gain by my bargain? 

1 2. Multiply f by I, and explain each step 
of the operation. 
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1 3 . What part of J of an acre is a lot of 
land 133 ft. long, and 66 ft. wide ? 

14. If 6 men can build 38} rods of wall in 
19^ days, how long will it take 9 men to build 
123 15-26 rods? 

15. J. Atwood has H. Dow's note for 
8325, dated June 5, 1867. Indorsed are two 
payments, the first, $100, January i, 1868; 
the second, 100, Jan. i, 1869. What is now 
due, July 22, 1869? 

1 6. How is compound interest calculated ? 

17. A broker exchanged $20,500 on the 
State Bank of Indiana, at i of i per cent ; 
what was the amount of }iis brokerage? 

18. What is the cube root of 27,543.608 ? 

19. I wish to set out an orchard containing 
1 470 trees so that the number in length shall 
be to the number in width as 6 to 5. How 
many trees will there be in a row each way ? 

20. The longitude of Boston is 71*^ 4' West; 
and that of Chicago 87° 30' West ; when it is 
I 2 m. at Boston, what is the time at Chicago ? 

QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 

1 . How many and what properties belong 
to the parts of speech ? 

2. What is a clause ? 

3. Into what classes are the adjective pronouns 
divided ? 

4. Write three adverbial phrases. 

5. Into what classes are adverbs divided ? 

6. Write the plural of penn^y deer, duty, 
piano, twenty f 30, sbeep, 

7. Give the principal parts of gone, fought, 
laid^ singed, set. 

8. Correct the following sentences : 
Great benefit may be - derived from read- 
ing of good books. 

We was all setting round the fire. 

There was no memoranda kept of the sales. 

Pupils should be polite to each other. 

9. Into what two chief classes are verbs that 
are not finite divided ? 

10. Write the subjunctive mood, past per- 
fect tense, progressive form, second person, 
singular number, of the verb study. 

Whosoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall 
be; 

In every work regard the writer's end. 
Since none can compass more than they in- 
tend ; 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit. 
To avoid great errors must the less commit ; 
Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays ; 
For not to know some trifles is a praise. 

1 1 . Parse whoever. 

1 2. Parse piece. 

13. With what does thinks agree ? 



1 4.. Parse what. 

1 5. Between what does in show relation > 

16. In what mood v& regard? 

17. Parse since. 

18. Upon what does to avoid dej>CTid ? 

19. Parse must commit. 

20. With what does is agree ? 



SPELLING. 



I. 


Advisable, 


II. 


Britannia, 


2. 


Tureen, 


12. 


Medallion. 


3- 


Remedy, 


13- 


Statuary, 


4- 


Reciprocity, 


14. 


Dyspepsia, 


5- 


Analogy, 


15- 


Supersede, 


6. 


Gypsum, 
Infallibility, 


16. 


Querulous, 


7. 


17. 


Petulant, 
Inflammatory^ 


8. 


Liquefy, 


18. 


9- 


Chameleon, 


19. 


Pinnacle, 


10. 


Leisurely, 


20. 


Eligible. 



THE TIRELESS BRAIN. 

Our brains are seve&ty-year clocks. The 
angel of life winds them up once for all, then 
closes the case, and gives the key into the hand 
of the angel of the resurrection. Tic-tac ! tic- 
tac ! go the wheels of thought ; our will cannot 
stop them ; they cannot stop themselves ; sleep- 
cannot still them, madness only makes them go 
faster; death alone can break into the case, 
and, seizing the ever-swinging pendulum which 
we call the heart, silence at last the clicking of 
the terrible escapement we have carried so long 
beneath our wrinkled foreheads. If we could 
only get at them, as we lie on our pillows and 
count the dead beats of thought after thought,, 
and image after image, jarring through the over- 
tired organ ! Will nobody block those wheels, 
uncouple that pinion, cut the string that holds 
these weights, blow up the infernal machine 
with gunpowder ? What a passion comes over 
us sometimes for silence and rest — that this dread- 
ful mechanism, unwinding the endless tapestry 
of time, embroidered with spectral figures of 
life and death, could have but one brief holi- 
day ! Who can wonder that men swing them- 
selves off from beams in hempen lassoes ? that 
they jump off from parapets into the swift and 
gurgling waters beneath ? that they take coun- 
sel of the grim fiend who has but to utter his 
one peremptory monosyllable, and the restless 
machine is shivered as a case that is dashed up- 
on a marble floor ? If anybody would really 
contrive some kind of a lever that one could 
thrust in among the works of this horrid au- 
tomaton and check them, or alter their rate of 
going, what would the world give for the dis- 
covery ? Men are very apt to try to get at the 
machine by some indirect system or other.. 
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They dap on the breaks by means of . opium, 
they change the maddening monotony of the 
rhythm by means of fermented liquors. It is 
because the brain is locked up and we cannot 
touch its movements directly, that we thrust 
these coarse tools in through any crevice by 
which they may reach the interior, alter its 
rate of going for a while, and at last spoil the 
machine. — Holmes, 



LANGUAGE A FINE ART. 

For the writing and speaking of the English 
language, we claim a position second to no other 
art. There is an elegance and a peculiar re- 
finement invariably associated with that man 
who is accustomed scrupulously to weigh his 
words, and fastidiously to construct his sen- 
tences. 

But there is, further, a certain morality in 
the most arbitrary grammatical rules. It is em- 
inently fit and proper that a verb should agree 
with its nominative case in number and person ; 
a metaphysical study is involved in a thorough 
comprehension of the mysteries of the subjunc- 
tive mood ; the harmony of a complete sen- 
tence, with subject, predicate, and dependent 
clauses, each falling into line, and filling its ap- 
propriate sphere, is as beautiful in its way as 
the charming family relations which unite chil- 
dren and parents ; there is poetry in the exclu- 
sion of double negatives from choicely chosen 
English ; and there is an exquisite symmetry in 
the law which makes prepositions govern the 
objective case, and puts a noun in the predicate 
in the same case as the subject when both words 
refer to the same thing. 

The creation of the painter, the genius of 
the sculptor, the skill of the architect, the in- 
spiration of the musician, the art of the trage- 
dian, have a fascinating charm over the imagi- 
nation ; but it is only given to a gifted few to 
excel in painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
and the drama, while the art of language may 
be acquired by all to whom early advantages 
have given the starting-point, and who are wil- 
ling to obtain the prize by careful culture, by 
constant practice, and by patient correction of 
every fault. 

It is in childhood, especially, that the founda- 
tion is laid for future excellence. Happy are 
the children whose good fortune it is to be born 
of parents who speak pure English ! Happy 
arc the children who hear, in the early years 
when impressions are the strongest, instructioi^ 
given by loving lips in faultless words, and who 
are surrounded by a haHowed atmosphere of 
culture and refinement. 

But attainable as this art is, it is remarkable 



that its acquisition is so rare. Sinners agtnu 
the laws which regulate ''the speaking aq 
writing of the English language with propricJ 
ty," are found among all classes and in all 
fessions ; and they are most inexcusably abup 
dant among those whom we have a right i» 
consider as cultivated and enlightened^ from ad» 
vantages of early association and liberal edac»i 
tion. It is an almost hopeless task to bna 
these trespassers to see the enormity of thefl 
transgressions, and a harder task to lead thoK 
to repentance; for even when the desire dt 
reformation has been produced, the force m 
long-continued habit holds them under its n> 
sistless sway. 

We shall endeavor to make a classification of 
some of the prominent faults which must be 
eradicated in order to attain skill in the use of 
language, promising that our illustrations shall 
be taken "from life;" and with one exceptioo, 
we shall give the utterances of those from whom 
we have a right to expect better things. 

I. There are the careless people, those " who 
know the right, and yet the wrong pursue." 
They plunge recklessly on without a though: 
for the words they use ; their sentences abound 
vi^ith exclamations and expletives more expres- 
sive than choice; their slang phrases are an of- 
fense to cultivated ears ; and they exhaust the 
superlatives of the language on the most ordi- 
nary occasions. It is they who preface every 
sentence, even on trivial topics, with "My 
stars!" "By George!" "By Jupiter!" "Gra- 
cious I " " Good Lord ! " " Thunder ! " " Yon 
bet!" "No you don't!" In their vocabulary 
" Oh!" "Indeed, yes!" "Well!" "And-ah!" 
are as thickly strewn as leaves in Vallambrosa. 
With them a funeral is "jolly," a prayer- 
meeting " funny," an ordinary performance is 
" first-rate," the lowest round on the ladder of 
beauty is " real pretty ;" and their indiscrimi- 
nate admiration is expressed by the much-abused 
epithets, " splendid, beautiful, magnificent, su- 
perb, bewitching, fascinating, charming, deli- 
cious, exquisite," etc. Any violation of a law 
belonging to their code is " shameful ;" a refu- 
sal to conform to their wishes is " horrid mean 

a common cold is " terrible," and a headache 
is "beyond endurance." They are always 
"roasted" or "frozen" or "melted;" their 
friends are beatified with every virtue; asd 
their enemies are the offscourings of the race. 
They so completely exhaust the language on 
common occasions that no words are left to give 
expression to their deeper feelings. 

II. The second class includes those who vio- 
late the laws of etymology. They have been 
thoroughly trained in the grammar of the Ian* 
guage, and yet refuse to be regulated by its pre- 
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eepts. This class is a large one, and includes 
among its audacious sinners : — 

1. Those who use the objective case for the 
nominative ; as» " It is me,^ for " It is I " It 
is ber,'* for " It is she " It is «V* for " It is 
we." 

2. Those who use the nominative case for 
the objective ; as, " Between you and for 

Between you and me;** "Like you and 
for *' Like you and me ;'* " I know tvbo you 
mean," for «* I know whom you mean.*' 

3. Those whose subjects and verbs do not 
agree in number and person ; as, " Says I,'* for 

Say I ;** " You was,'' for «' You were ;" " My 
feefs cold," for " My feet arc cold ;" There's 
thirty,*' for " There are thirty." 

4. Those who use the indicative mood for 
the subjunctive ; as, If I was you," for " If I 
were you." 

5. Those who use the present tense for the 
past ; as, '* I see you yesterday," for " I saw you 
yesterday.'* 

6. Those who use the intransitive verb for 
the transitive ; as, If he // a mind to," for 

If he has a mind to." 

7. Those who use incorrectly the much- 
abused verbs sit and lie ; as, I am going to lay 
down,** for " I am going to lie down ;" " I 
/aid down this morning," for ** I lay down this 
morning ;'* «* I shall set there,** for '* I shall sit 
there." 

8. Those who use the adverb for the adjec- 
tive; as, "She looks beautifully," for "She 
looks beautiful ;*' or its opposite, the adjective 
for the adverb ; as, *'Shc walks graceful," for 
" She walks gracefully. 

9. Those who use plural adjectives with a 
^singular noun ; as, " Those kind,** for " That 

kind ;** " Six pair," for "Six pairs. 

10. Those who use the compound relative 
for the conjunction ; as, " I do not know but 
what I will,'* for " I do not know but that I 
will." 

11. Those who use the objective case for 
the conjunction " than ;" as, " He knows more 
than me," for " He knows more than I." 

12. Those who use double negatives; as, 
" No you don't neither," for " No you don't 
cither." 

13. Those who use the wrong preposition ; 
as, " Different to," for " Different from ;** " In 
regard of" for " With regard to.** 

14. Those who use the superlative degree 
for the comparative ; as, " The oldest of the 
two," for " The older of the two.** 

III. The third class consists of those who 
are guilty of the wrong pronunciation of words 
in general use ; who say jest for just ; ruther 
for rather ; instid for insted ; again for agen ; 



ben for bin; doos for duz; sor for saw; lor 
for law ; often for offn ; off for ov ; lieves for 
lief ; libery for library ; secertary for secretary ; 
Fcbuary for February; Jenuary for January; 
boquet for bouquet ; soubriquet for sobriquet ; 
none for nun ; covetyus for covetus ; tother for 
the other ; nothinfor nuthing ; close for clothes; 
goverment for government ; wen for when ; 
wich for which ; breakfas for breakfast ; givin 
for giving ; shillin for shilling. 

We look upon the correct utterance of u after 
an accented syllable as the shibboleth of orth- 
oepic perfection. If all who fail were con- 
demned to death, there would be a more fearful 
slaughter than that which took place when the 
Gileadites slew the Ephraimites in — 

That sore battle, when so many died 
Without reprieve, adjudged to death 
For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth.** 

IV. The fourth class includes the grammati- 
cal blunders and gross violations of good English 
which may be found in almost any magazine, 
journal, or prominent publication of the day. 
These are the mistakes and inelegancies which 
disfigure the issues of the press, and which 
may be picked up by hundreds, and even thou- 
sands. We give a few illustrations : — 

" Volunteers, or some of them, feel it a sort of a kind 
of a disgrace to be commanded by Lord Ranelagh.** — 
Saturday Review, 

" A good soldier clerk or an intelligent schoolboy are 
fully equal to a great deal of it.** — Pali Mall Cassette. 

" People have naturally wondered as to how this writer 
could have been led to assume the critic*s function. He 
sticks to it, however.** — Daily News. 

" Try and not think me so.**— TA* %<r»*i English, 

" Directly the weather gets warm, the sprats fill oiF,**— 
Land and JVater. 

" That is not mt. The knees are weak, but the knees 
are not me. The brow is wrinkled, but the brow u not 
me.^'-^Dr. Guthrie^ of Scotland. 

// would be no good, reading to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral.*' — Realmah, 

" Where he gets it, I never could make out, and I be- 
lieve nobody but he knows.** — Realitieit of Irish Life. 

It was written in the thick of the great meeting. I 
found a strapping lad. I remember her putting into my 
hands a letter. The young woman was once on a day^^—- 
Sunday Maga%ine. 

" // is all to no effect. • • • • A ProtesUnt 
newspaper is expected to Be commenced.** — N. T. Evening 
Post. 

If a clump of lilies in the door-yard and a few half- 
dead currant-bushes dees not satbfy them. « • • • 
But can faly and well be dont.^*-^ Boston Transcript. 

"They areas well cultured zs ^ny children.** — Boston 
yournal. 

" The men who suicided** — Brooklyn Union. 

"Sopped up ink with their mutual pocket handker- 
chiefs.**— Folks. 

" It is verses that would disgrace Mrs. Leo Hunter. 
* A Sibylline Trio* tells ♦ • ♦ • o/*it>w the writer 
used to meet in one house Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Somer* 
ville, and Mrs. H. B. Stowe.** — The Nation, 

V. The fifth class includes those whom no 
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amount of later cultare can free from the power 
of an early association with uncultivated persons. 

We heard, not long since, a lady ask her 
friend if she would lend her an umberella. She 
was just stepping into her coupe, which was 
faultless in its appointments; her dress was in 
perfect taste ; an elegant camel's-hair shawl 
threw its graceful folds around her form, and 
costly lace adorned her bonnet. But no un- 
limited credit at the banker's will ever eradicate 
the extra **e" from umberella; no future cul- 
ture conceal the fact, — that pure English was 
not taken in with the nourishment of her early 
years. 

We* have a respectful memory of a clergy- 
man who oiticiated at family prayers on an ex- 
tremely cold morning, and who certainly aroused 
our perception of the comic more than our rev- 
erence when he commenced his supplication 
with the ejaculation, " O Lord ! we know thy 
cold is tremengu'ous ! " 

We once dined in a princely mansion, and 
shared the generous hospitality of a host, En- 
glish-born, who told us he had a voAtnt head- | 
ache ; and who dropped his h's, and omitted | 
his consonants, and separated bereaved verbs 
from their afflicted nominatives, in a way strange- 
ly incongruous with the luxurious elegance of 
the surroundings, and the faultless manner in 
which the feast was served. 

We once received a gift of a valuable line 
engraving. The note which was sent with it, 
begged us to excti^i the accompanying gift, etc. 

It is these unfortunate members of society 
who eat aspara^rjjj and horsc-r^i/ish ; who are 
afflicted with neur^/ogy ; who see us yesterday ; 
who done it last evening ; who come last week ; 
who shet doors ; who ketch cold ; who suffer 
from rheuma//2; whose children are mischc- 
vious ; who are sing/lar, or reg/lar, or p^rtic/- 
lar ; who drive in photons ; who take hold on; 
who ainU ; who won^t; who was; who fi^ 
from danger; who boast of their genealogy; 
who take medcin ; who erect mon/ments; and 
who, having used these expressions during the 
early part of their lives, will prpbably continue 
tfte practice during the remainder. 

VI. The sixth class is composed of those 
who interlard their sentences with slang phrases 
and exclamations as unnecessary as they are in- 
elegant and demoralizing in their influence. 
Under this head may be classed expressions like 
the following : *' Let her drive ! " ** Let her 
rip !*' "I won't do it no how!" "Not to 
be named the same day ! " " Then she blub- 
bered!" "I got stuck!" "Such a cross 
patch ! " " Where's your grub ! " " Niminy 
piminy chits ! " " Well, I never knowed it ! " 
"Next to nothing!" "Happy as a clam I" 



"Dry as a fish!" "She's bust her bilerl" 
" How you have slicked up ! " " It isn't wortk 
shucks ! " " She won't bear having her fcathcn 
rumpled the wrong way." " How he bothered 
me ! " " Plague on you 1 " " Isn't she a duck?" 
" In a fix ! " " That's jolly !" " He's a brick !" 
" O jiminv ! " " That's idiotic ! " " That's 
so." 

VII. The seventh class embraces those who 
arc guihy of what may be called " little ignor. 
ances." Such is the delicate shading of mett- 
physical analysis that this class may be partially 
included in some of the previous ones. Prom- 
inent under this head are the deficiencies in spell- 
ing. Power to spell correctly is a gift, and 
some persons never can attain it. But a want 
of interest is the great reason why so many 
young persons fail in spelling ; and when in af- 
ter years the attention is aroused, the early 
errors have become almost ineradicable. 

We have a correspondent, a poet, and among 
the most cultivated of women, who invariabfy 
spells fascinate,/tff^»/7/^; another, a skillful lin- 
guist and holding the pen of the ready writer, 
who wrote to us about a scarlet beau on her 
bonnet; and yet another who always spells 
business, buisiness. We were present at a high 
school examination in a prominent city of New 
England, where two learned members of the 
school committee, a minister and a lawyer, re- 
tired to one of the recitation-rooms, dictionary 
in hand, to select words for a written examina- 
tion. They returned with a list of twenty 
words which they had prepared, two of which 
they had misspelled, although a large number 
of the pupils spelled the whole number cor- 
rectly, even without the guidance of a dictionary* 

We once took unwearied pains for a year 
with the orthographical education of a boy 
twelve years old, and thought we had been suc- 
cessful so far as monosyllables in common use. 
In the first letter which he wrote home fromt 
boarding-school to which he had been sent, he 
said some of his young companions "got into 
the water up to there wastes^ witch was not 
pleasant," etc. 

Editors make great complaint of the mis- 
spelled, unpunctuated manuscripts which they 
are doomed to decipher. One of the Boston 
journals gave public recognition to the fact that 
the manuscript of a summer correspondent had 
been printed unchanged in orthography or punc- 
tuation. 

A New York editor says of the many letters 
intended for publication which he receives, few 
are properly written, and many are unintelli- 
gible. They come from all classes, and almost 
always contain valuable information or impor- 
tant suggestions; but not one-tenth of them is 
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fit for presentation to the public, without a 
thorough regeneration. The spelling must be 
-corrected, the punctuation entirely changed, 
and in many cases an entire revision of the sen- 
tence is required to make even respectable Eng- 
lish of the production. 

The editor of a leading London journal says 
that primers all know how very little the spell- 
ing of the best educated is to be trusted, and 
tliat if English journalists were subjected to an 
examination in which etymological accuracy 
was the standard, the profession would lose 
some prominent members. He records the 
fact that an occasional contributor to his jour- 
nal, a man whose education has been of a sing- 
ularly perfect kind, never sends in a communi- 
cation without half a dozen etymological errors; 
and that many a "double first" would rather 
trust himself in Greek than English, without a 
pocket dictionary. It has also been found that 
students at Cambridge University, England, 
so deficient in English grammar and spell- 
ing, that an examination in these elementary 
branches has been added to the tests to be ap- 
plied before a student can receive his degree. 

VIII. The eighth class numbers in ranks 
.those who say one thing and mean another ; 
those who fill their sentences with constant 
jepetitions of the same favorite expression ; and 
those who are deficient in that delicacy of per- 
ception which teaches one intuitively to use the 
word which expresses the exact meaning to be 
-conveyed, — and so includes the subject syn- 
onyms. 

They will learn us, when they mean teach ; 
;fropose to do a thing, when they mean purpose ; 
suspect, when they mean suppose. They are 
everlastingly ^«m/>f^/ their conversation is in- 
terminably intermingled with says /, sayi be, 
real good, first-rate, nice, fine, well, I know, 
really, what will you bet? anyhow, botheration, 
and a long list of similar phrases equally unnec- 
^ssafy. They are always sick, when they are 
only ill ; they always want, when they mean 
to wish ; their reports are reliable, when they 
.meai^ trustworthy ; they invariably substitute 
mutual for common; discover for invent; anti- 
^chamber for antechamber ; proscription for pre- 
.-^cription. They are devotedly fond of mince- 
,pie, and love sausages ; they drink a magnifi- 
^eentcupof tea; thei r child ren are ^A'//-yi?r///>f/?ry 
they enjoy bad health ; they know little or nothing 
of such a person ; they get over an illness ; they 
»can do a thing equally as well as anybody^else. 
The long list of persons who delight in tauto- 
logical expressions may find a place in this 
class. They plunge down, enter in, cover over, 
.>6ink down, search through the whole country, 
restore back, combine together, retreat back, fall 
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down, repeat again, may ferhcps, and mutually 
love each other. 

We have by no means exhausted the classifi- 
cation, but we think we have said enough to 
prove the importance of a thorough reforma- 
tion. The illustrations that we have given are 
expressions which we have heard in the com- 
mon intercourse of life ; and we have been 
careful to give the utterances of educated per- 
sons, with the exception of one class ; indeed, 
many of the most heinous offences here recorded 
have been committed by those who have been 
thoroughly trained in the learned professions. 
Ministers, lawyers, physicians, judges, members 
of Congress, students in almost every depart- 
ment of science, editors, publishers, poets, art- 
ists, teachers, professors, among men and women, 
are represented on these pages. 

The facts are discouraging, but to their truth 
the experience of every reader will bear testi- 
mony. The remedy is within the reach of 
every one who possesses well-developed organs 
of speech, and the brain power and propelling 
power to set the machinery in operation. 

Education at the domestic fireside is the im- 
portant commencement of the requisite training. 
Education, careful, systematic, and thorough, 
during the years when acquisition is a pleasure, 
is of equal importance. It is not so much the 
question whether two thousand or two hundred 
facts are impressed on the memory, as that the 
mind shall be so disciplined as to be put in a 
recipient condition, and thus prepared when a 
regular system of training has become unneces- 
sary, to carry on the work, by seizing upon 
knowledge wherever it may be found. Much 
has been said of the time wasted in the study 
of languages which, when disused, are soon for- 
gotten. But if the words and characters cease 
to impress the memory, the mental power 
which is gained is never lost. We believe that 
careful translation gives a power of language, a 
comprehension of derivation, and a knowledge 
of synonyms which is not obtained by any 
other mental process. We have never known 
skillful linguists who were not distinguished for 
an uncommon power of expression, and com- 
mand of words. 

But the most important help in the acquisi- 
tion of language is the study of the great mas<- 
ters. We, most favored of the nations under 
the sun, have Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, each great in his own department, 
and together nobler names than illustrate the 
literature of any other people. We have also 
a translation of the Bible, which, looked upon 
only as a literary work, has done so much to 
refine the taste, cultivate the imagination, 
strengthen the reasoning powers, and give to 
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the mind images of beauty, tenderness, and sim- 
plicity. 

We have one more argument in favor of this 
art. Its possession involves every element of 
aesthetic and ethical culture. There must be 
refinement to choose appropriate words ; schol- 
arship to insure a broad field from which to se- 
lect; purity to reject intuitively that which 
borders on coarseness; rhythm to give harmo- 
nious flow to speech-; fluency to cause words to 
succeed each other with grateful ease ; judgment 
to f control the fancy and bring the reasoning 
powers under logical control ; sympathy to sug- 
gest the law of kindness for the joys and sor- 
rows of others ; benevolence to warm the heart, 
that out of its abundance the mouth may speak ; 
inborn politeness, which is the embodiment of 
all the graces ; that critical acumen which, be- 
holding as in a glass its own deficiency, shall re- 
gard leniently the failings of friends ; the gentle 
charity which "is not puffed up, doth nor be- 
have itself unseemly ;" and finally, that humble 
and serene mental equilibrium which is as glad 
to receive as to impart, and which Chaucer has 
so well portrayed in his description of the 
Clerk: — 

And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.** 

Added to these spiritual qualities there must 
be a thorough physical training which shall 
give distinct enunciation, clear articulation of 
consonants, musical cadence, easy utterance, 
and entire self-possession. We cannot tell what 
higher methods of communication may be 
adapted to the dwellers in other spheres, and to 
other conditions of existence, but we know 
that language is the form in which human soul 
communicates with human soul. The whole 
world acknowledges its mighty power, and bows 
reverently in the felt presence of those superior 
human souls who have cultivated the divine art, 
and become master of its resources; for — 

" A man^s speech is a measure of his culture ; 
a grateful utterance, the first-born of the arts." 

£. M. Converse, in Old and New, 

DR. TEMPLE'S FAREWELL AT 
RUGBY. 

The daily press is of course in advance of us 
in publishing everywhere the touching account 
of Dr. Temple's farewell to the boys at Rugby, 
and of the religious service at which he took 
this farewell. The school is known over the 
world, from men's and boys' memories of Ar- 
nold, of Stanley, of Hughes, of Hodsdon, of 
the Price of Candle Works, of the Spottis- 
woodes, of half which is good in the England 
of to-day. This little glimpse at a Sunday 
there is too beautiful not to be preserved here. 
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" The chapel was unable to contain the 
crowd of old Rugbeians who attended. Among 
those who were present, both at the morning and 
afternoon service, were three sons of Arnold. 
It was Communion Sunday, and an old Rugbeian 
who was present, and had not been present for 
a quarter of a century before, remembered that 
in his time generally the sixth form, with one 
or two exceptions, and a sprinkling of perhaps 
from forty to fifty in the rest of the school, 
stayed. To his astonishment yesterday some 
two hundred and thirty boys kept their places, 
and it was touching to see how all of them tried 
to get to the end of the rails at which the doc- 
tor was officiating. He, before commencing the 
service, standing on the raised altar step, upon 
Arnold's grave, had said, ' This is the last time 
I shall receive the holy communion with yon 
as head master of this school. I beg of you til 
to remember me in your prayers to-day.^ 
The sermon was, as usual, at the afternoon ser- 
vice, following the hymn for the last Sunday 
before the holidays, which ends. — 

* Let Thy Father-hand be shielding 
All who here shall meet no more. 

May their seed-time past be yielding 
Year by year a richer store.* 

The singing of this will not be easily forgotten. 

•* The sermon was on Gal. vi. 2, — * Bear ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.' This (said the preacher) new com- 
mandment of Christ, this law of love, which 
Paul is here referring to, our Lord and the 
Apostles place above all other commandments. 
How is this ? The older dispensation has 
placed the fear and love of God first, then the 
love of neighbors. Surely the highest rule 
must be to love first God, then truth, holiness, 
justice, and after these one another. Has the 
gospel sunk below the law ? No, for under the 
gospel, by the incarnation of the son of God, 
the two loves are united, can no longer be kept 
apart. There can be no love of God apart 
from love of man. Christ himself has pointed 
out this love of each other as the special mode 
by which He would have us acknowledge Him. 
Let us help one another then, at our Bord's 
call, by courage, by patience, by cordial and 
tender sympathy in joy and sorrow, by faithful 
warning, by resignation! There are no bounds 
to the help which spirit can give to spirit in the 
intercourse of a noble life. When parted we 
can still bear one another's burdens by hearty 
mutual trust. There is nothing which gives 
mor^ firmness and constancy to the life of a 
man than loyal trust in absent friends. At this 
point the preacher paused for some seconds. 
In the chapel (crowded up to the altar rails by 
old f^ugbeians, for whom rows of chairs had 



fyetn brought in from the vestry) the hush was 
intense andpainful, until, in tones which strange- 
ly brought back Arnold to those who had heard 
him there as boys, the preacher went on, as 
aicarly as we can recall words which struck 
like pistol shots, — ' The time is come when we 
must part. I have seen many go away from this 
place to other scenes and other duties, as God 
ordained. Now I must go myself. Twelve 
years of my life have been spent here on the 
work the lines of which were laid down by a 
great servant of God when I was still a boy. 
I have now done my part in building up that 
noble spiritual temple which Arnold planted 
on this place. I leave you; but, though parted, 
wc can still help one another — I you, you me — 
by living as he taught ; by the resolute sacrifice 
of self to duty ; by the preference, at all times 
and in all places, of the pure, the good ; by 
earnest search for truth ; by the single eye fixed 
steadily on one Master, Christ. This will bind 
«s close together still. Thus we may yet bear 
one another's burdens and so fulfill his law. Let 
VLS pray.* 

** And so the teacher, whose loyality to his 
Lord and his brethren, men who call themselves 
Christians are impugning, left his work to be 
judged by his Master, careless, as all true ser- 
vants should be, of every other judgment. Let 
him take courage. The judgment of all who 
have taken part in or known that work is with 
him already ; and, if not sooner, yet when his 
life's work is over, the cry will go up from a 
.grateful and sorrowing nation, as it rose over 
Arnold's early grave, ' Well done, thou good 
-and faithful servant.' " — Old and New, 



AGAINST DESECRATION. 

The senses, the natural judgments, are as 
deceptive now as when they got the name of 
serpent in the garden of Eden. He is sure to 
go wrong, therefore, and to be overwhelmed 
by errors of mind and errors of life, who trusts 
them. He cannot rise into the clear light of 
truth and the purity of holiness, who does not 
from time to time separate them as completely 
from his spiritual states as the shoe is from the 
foot when taken off. It is only after a long 
while that they become sufficiently purified 
^nd regulated to be worn always. It was only 
after the Lord's complete glorification and as- 
cension that his feet burned like brass. 

Beware then of judging sacred things with a 
sensual judgment. Beware of treading with 
<iusty sandals on holy ground. Beware of des- 
ecration. What makes any act or object holy ? 
Is it any material attribute or quality, any re- 
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suit of purely physical laws, any natural state 
or relation per se P Is any spot, implement, 
book, garment, attitude, gesture, tone, sacred in 
and of itself? Certainly not. One thing is holy 
above another, only because of something spir- 
itual which we throw around it ; only because 
it serves a holy purpose ; because in our mind 
it represents, calls up, increases some divine 
truth or elevated feeling. Is the paper and 
print of the Bible holy, its stitching and bind- 
ing ? Are we like the Jews in holding it as 
materially sacred and having a holy magic in 
the shape and sound of every letter? No. 
Why then do we treat it with such reverence ; 
why open it in worship as the sign that all our 
illumination comes from its pages ; why regard 
it as the most precious and sacred object in the 
world? Because of the spiritual meaning 
which we attach to its sentences; because they 
are the medium to us of something inexpressi- 
bly divine, something immaterial, impalpable, 
invisible, which deals with the soul and enters 
the soul alone. It is because of the thought 
which it excites, the feeling which it gives, 
that the word of God is holy. Is there any- 
thing essentially sacred in the material walls 
of a church, the attitudes of worship, verbal 
prayers and hymns, the reading of the Scrip- 
tures? No. They become so only by the 
feeling with which we invest them, the spir- 
itual meaning we put into them. The power 
of everything over us is dependent upon our- 
selves. The uplifting afflatus or the down- 
thrusting passion comes always froxji within ; 
the external rite or act is simply the gate which 
lets it forth. 

Consider : what makes anything in this 
world dear to memory and sacred to happy 
thoughts? What lights the beacon torches 
down the pathway behind us ? What builds 
the few shrines along the track of the years 
gone by, where we cherish the sweetest, the 
happiest, the most heavenly things that have 
happened to us? What rears the little me- 
morial crosses and twines the ivy on so many 
hills and in so many valleys that we have passed ? 
It is our loving, tender thoughts, and these 
alone. The memory of what happened there, 
a spiritual coloring and embalming going out 
of ourselves, sanctifies to us certain landscapes, 
certain houses, certain rooms. Pictures are 
precious to us, because they tell stories that no 
other eyes can read : books dear because they 
fed us in famished times ; chairs and hearth- 
stones holy because occupied still with loving 
saintly forms visible to us alone. From walls, 
common to others, breathe upon us the rarest 
influences ; from music, exquisite sensations all 
our own ; from broken toys and unused gar- 
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ments visions vivid as all the heart's sudden 
flashing up can niai[e them. Daily we re-make 
life and the world to suit ourselves, to harmo- 
nize with the spiritual world we carry within. 
About all things we throw the light and at- 
mosphere of our mental associations, and ob- 
jects arc black or rose-colored as we will. 
Looks, and tones, and forms to us are transfigured 
with uncommon glory, while others stare in 
cold unconcern. We, on the mountain of ex- 
alted feeling, see a something divine, while our 
companions, in dark valleys below, dispute 
whether such things can be. 

External life and nature are just what we 
make them. An eternal fitness, a beautiful 
correspondence, does bind the outer to the in- 
ner, the natural to the spiritual, but not for 
those who cannot see it. What, then, shall 
we make all things common and unclean ? 
Shall we throw down all forms and symbols 
under our sensual shoes ? Shall we break the 
light, the delicate, the merely spiritual bond 
of mental association which binds us to the 
reverence of certain places, garments, acts, atti- 
tudes, relations ? Nay, nothing but the wildest 
insanity v^ould suggest this. Why, our eternal 
salvation depends, in the beginning, upon our 
guarding these reverential states most carefully. 
By them alone we climb, at first, from the 
seeming to the actual, from the natural to the 
spiritual, from earth to heaven. Rather let us 
acquire the art of making all that is natural and 
visible minister spiritually to the soul. As far 
as possible everything natural should become 
suggestive of something spiritual. Nature 
should become to us a book of symbols more 
richly illuminated than mediaeval parchments. 
The courtesies of home and society, the house- 
hold, wayside, workshop, may become signs 
and hints of something heavenly. 

About the habitual acts of daily life, our 
meetings with one another, our gifts, our kind- 
nesses, our' reading of books, our hearing of 
music, our looking at sunsets, our good-nights 
and good-mornings, may be thrown a some- 
thing spiritual, a something significant, a kind 
of tender sanctity which shall lift our whole 
being up to a higher plane and bring us into 
the first faint sphere of life as lived in heaven. 
How poor is he who possesses nothing sacred ; 
to whom certain objects or tones or hours bring 
not unwonted and better thoughts ; who has no 
little anniversaries of white days which secretly 
he observes ; who has no places that are hal- 
lowed, no books or pictures that are reverenced, 
no tokens from his past years embalmed in 
smiles and tears, no flock of sacred memories 
and associations which fly in the inmost heaven 
of his soul, and sometimes settle about some 
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outward object as white- doves will settle upon 
the cross that points the chapel porch. Why, 
there is nothing good,, and holy, and beauti^f 
in this world, if we do not put it there. No- 
thing exists for us which we do not believe hh. 

You may sometimes see the utter bufibon^ 
the wholesale desecrator, the rash and base 
iconoclast who seeks to grind everything ander 
the dust of his sensual heel. All things are 
common and unclean to him. He tramps 
boldly over whatever ground others call holy. 
The sanctities of wedded and family life, the 
graceful courtesies of society,* reverence for any 
act or form, he brands as visionary, supersti- 
tious, or fanatical. He delights to quench the 
tear of honest sentiment in the sulphurous 
crackle of ridicule. He suffers no elevated 
mood, no high aspiration to exist in his pres- 
ence. He crashes in upon them with rude 
mirth and what he calls practical sense. No 
act of public worship, or sign of private rever- 
ence and devotion is safe from his sacrilegious, 
vandal hand. To him no man is noble, no 
woman pure. He would strip earth of the 
last vestige of heaven, satisfied to make of hu- 
man kind, animals and nothing more. How 
vile, how horrible are the breathings of hell 
through such a medium. How they warn us 
to keep within severe and proper check that 
common, and growing commoner, disposition 
to make sport of all the acts and relations of 
life, to taint the bright mirror of truth with 
just the faintest breath of blasphemy, to bum al 
things in the crackling fire of shallow pleas- 
antry, rudely to rush in where angels fear v> 
tread. 

This sensual scofler, this dust- eating bearer 
of the serpent's mark, thinks nothing holy. 
What if everything be so, and certain forms be 
set apart only to save us from utter degrada- 
tion ? What if every physical sound and form 
and act be part of a God-made ritual to keep 
us in perpetual worship ? What if no organ 
and no necessity of the body, no item of the 
processes required to secure even bare existence, 
no humblest ofiice of food and clothes, no 
drudgery in kitchen or shop, no rest and no 
toil, look in the sight of God and his angels as 
other than a holy thing ? What if celestial 
harmonies were meant to be woven out of every 
rough and coarse element in existence ; heaven- 
ly intimations to play like a halo round every 
household object and wayside weed ; skies and 
stars to palpitate with spiritual messages; morn- 
ings to shine with a flame flashed out of the 
other world; evenings to be fair with the re- < 
fleeted sheen of golden pavements ? What if 
common daily life, lived carefully, thoughtfiilly, 
holily, be the best and sublimest worship, and 
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public Sabbath rituals only things lifted up 
and set apart to keep us from utter and con- 
tinued degradation ? Habitual desecrator of 
home's dai y sanctities ! cold sneerer at public 
religious rites ! be assured that you and I need 
these rites to lift us to the level of these sanc- 
tities. 

Let me beg of you never to degrade in your 
own eyes, by thought or speech, any of the 
especial representatives of what is holy. Never 
carelessly handle or push aside a copy of the 
Holy Word. This is a little thing, but if ub- 
served, it will surely cultivate in your soul an 
added spiritual delicacy. More than this, 
never permit the words of the Bible to pass 
lightly over your lips ; never use them to point 
or illustrate trifling conversation : above all, 
never suffer them to serve the purposes of mer 
riment. The power of mental association is 
fearfully strong, and we may carelessly destroy, 
forever, the influence which certain passages 
ought to have over us, by trailing them in the 
dust of our lower moods. The Scriptures are 
inexpressibly holy ; the miraculous means of 
communication with heaven and the Lord. 
Let us be careful how we lessen their power 
by any depreciating habits of thought. Further- 
more, we shall injure ourselves, and blunt our 
spiritual senses, in proportion as we divest 
places and forms of worship, times, formulas, 
and attitudes, of sanctity. 

We may not always be able to make them 
holy to ourselves, or we may not desire to, 
being conscious of no need of them ; but let 
us beware of setting them aside as naught in 
themselves and unable to prove holy to others. 
If we cannot put into them any high and useful 
meaning, which I must believe is something to 
be regretted, yet others can. Let us take care 
how we roughly break the delicate vase which 
holds spiritual wine. Some time we may 
suffer bitter thirst for the act. Or, if you 
yourself are abundantly supplied from other 
sources, you may, by your inconsiderate speech 
and conduct, crack or shatter the little cup 
out of which your child or your ignorant 
neighbor drinks of the water of life. Never 
break the crucifix before which any devout 
worshiper whosoever is kneeling, until you 
are sure you can show him the risen, living 
Lord. Never undermine reverence of any 
sort in one's mind> until you are sure you can 
replace it with something better.. Beware how 
you take away what you can never give again. 
Learn well a lesson from the Lord, who never 
breaks the bruised reed nor quenches the smok- 
ing flax. 

Passing from the places, times, and forms of 
public worship, I wish to remind you that 



there is elsewhere holy ground upon which we 
are not to tread with sensual sandals. Holier 
than any temple of wood or srone, consecrated 
with diviner rites and for diviner purposes, is 
the human body. Reverence for that, as pos- 
sessed by ourselves or others, is better than 
reverence for chancel and altar. Its cleanliness, 
health, and entire well-being, may properly be 
one of our chief concerns. It is the exqui- 
sitely constructed and perfectly adapted medium 
of the human spiiit; it is the best and highest 
earthly receptacle of the Holy Spirit. Rev- 
erence for it leads to reverence for all other 
holy things. Care for it is care for the spirit 
that dwells within it. Our sense of its worth 
and dignity ought never to be dulled by its 
neglect or abuse. He who is careless of his 
physical interests, except at times and in cases 
where spiritual interests- for the hour entirely 
and rightfully override and annihilate thein, 
will be likely to disregard the bodies of others; 
to witness their disease, deformity, or unclean- 
ness without concern ; to treat them with dis- 
respect, and, by consequence, the souls that are 
in them. The human form, wherever seen, 
ought always to be to our eyes the shrine which 
incarnates and protects the holiest mysteries, 
which holds the sacred fire of heaven, the in- 
destructible tokens of God, the pledges of im- 
mortality. It is more plastic to spiritual forces 
than anything else. It is the Word of God 
written in flesh and blood. Whenever it shall 
be understood and treated rightly, " the taber- 
nacle of God will be with men, and He will 
dwell with them." 

It is also possible for love and marriage to 
be very holy things. A true love and true 
marriage is possible only in exact proportion as 
souls are regenerated ; and since with most of 
us this is illy accomplished, perfect love and 
marriage is extremely rare on earth. But yet 
they are the eternal symbols of that state of 
mind and relation of life which njake heaven 
what it is. We may talk of them lightly, but 
never basely. • None of the subjects which en- 
gage our common thoughts have more of the 
infinite about them, and therefore they may be 
viewed in many moods and lights, and from 
many sides. But just so fast as we grow wise 
and grow holy, will they be elevated in our 
conception and regard, be set higher and higher 
above the desecrating bed of sensuality, and 
more and more separated from worldly and 
temporal considerations. Since the world has 
gone so widely wrong, and all the spiritual 
affairs of men are so out of joint, these things 
which were meant to produce heaven on earth, 
for the most part furnish only hints and train- 
ing for the heaven that exists beyond and above 
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us. They are like ruins choked with rubbish, 
which once were» and will be again, palace- 
templesy beautiful with all glories, sanctities, 
and delights, but at present the scene of tran- 
sient and innumerable illusions, the home of 
bats that mingle with birds and serpents that 
hiss among flowers ; demon laughter echoes 
quickly after the voices of angels, darkness 
struggles with light, and confusion of good and 
evil reigns. Let us pray that the Lord may 
quickly come to this one of his temples also, 
drive out its desecrators, and rebuild its walls. 
But whether or not it be within our spiritual 
attainments to love truly and marry wisely, let 
us in our thoughts surround these things with 
the tenderest sanctity. Let the young be 
taught that there is such a thing as pure love, 
such an image of heaven on earth as that which 
the perfect union of two wedded souls consti- 
tutes. Let the old remember that their broken 
hopes and disappointed dreams were the heaven- 
sent signs of what does exist and can be real- 
ized when men are fit for it. There is no ex- 
perience and no hour of youth more penetrated 
with the atmosphere and presence of heaven 
than " love's young dream." Angels lend 
their presence and their help to no more holy 
sacrament than a befitting bridal. Woe to 
him who puts not off his sandals upon this holy 
ground. 

We might here treat of the protecting sanc- 
tity which ought to surround family, home, 
and state. The temptations to desecrate them 
are many, and we do much harm to our better 
natures, that inner and higher part of us which 
is able to see things in the light of heaven, by 
making of home and family nothing but selfish 
conveniences, and of the state an instrument of 
personal welfare alone. Deep reverence for 
rightful national authority, unhesitating and 
complete obedience to just governmental laws, 
was meant to teach us obedience to principles 
which are spiritual and eternal. The danger- 
ous and wide-spread tendency in American 
politics and society to put the foot wherever 
one likes, to trample on whatever does not 
seem good to the individual, to pit individual 
likings against the congregated wisdom of our 
elders and betters, must soon receive, nay, 
already has received a check. However neces- 
sary this tendency has been in the past to re- 
lease us from hoary falsities and European con- 
servatism, with no modifications and counter- 
checks it would speedily bring us into an intel- i 
lectual and moral chaos. : 

The inevitable reaction from it is already to ' 
be seen in every thoughtful and cultivated i 
mind. Contempt of order and authority, of j 
form and venerable custom, merely for the I 



sake of contempt, is no longer applauded. 
Having struggled into freedom of thought uj 
action, we are beginning voluntarily to pnc 
upon ourselves the bonds of propriety in speech 
and action, and of reverence in feeling and 
thought, because we see their use and grea: 
necessity to the souPs true growth and elec- 
tion. Temples which could never be made 
sacred to us by compulsion, become «o now 
from choice. Rev. C, D, Noble, 



IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 

Still sits the school- house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow. 

And blackberry vines are running. 

Within, the master's desk Is seen, 

Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 

The jack-knife's carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on the wall ; 

Its door's worn still betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school. 

Went storming out to playing. 

Long years ago a winter sun 

Shone over it at setting ; 
Lit up its western window panes. 

And low eaves' icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden curls. 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed, 

While all the steps were leaving. 

For near her stood the little boy. 

Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled down upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing with restless feet the snow 

To right and left, he lingered ; — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes j he felt 

The soft hand's light caressing. 
And heard the tremble of her voice. 

As if a fault confessing. 

**rm sorry that I spelt the word ; 

I hate to go above you 
Because" — the brown eyes lower fell — 

"Because, you see, I love you." 

Still memory to a gray-hair'd man 

That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl ! The grasses on her grave 

Have forty years been growing ! 

He lives to learn, in life's hard school, 

How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and their loss, 

Like her, — because they love him. 

J. G. Whittim. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



The Executive Committee, Prof. Chas. W. 
Deans chairman, is actively at work in mak- 
ing arrangements for the approaching session 
of the State Teachers' Association, to convene 
at Lancaster, August 9th. Col. Wm. L. Bear 
is chairman of the local committee, which in- 
sures such arrangements as shall be creditable to 
Lancaster, and satisfactory to the Association. 
The court room, which is now undergoing re- 
pairs, — repainting and frescoing, — has been se- 
cured for the meeting. It is one of the finest 
rooms in the State. The usual railroad ar- 
rangements will be made by Mr. C. H. Hard- 
ing, of Philadelphia. A full programme will 
appear in our next issue. 

SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

The " items from the monthly reports** of 
County Superintendents, in the May number 
under the official head, are very interesting 
and cheering. In the matter of new school 
houses, especially, great progress is reported. 
The erection of a substantial and well-planned 
building, costing thousands of dollars, that 
would have been trumpeted from one end of the 
State to the other, a few years ago, is now only 
noted officially by the proper officer, as a 
matter of every-day occurrence. And especi- 
ally is it remarkable and encouraging to per- 
ceive that fine new school houses are making 
their appearance in the rural districts. This 
is a most interesting and decisive mark of 
school improvement among us. 

We have long been of opinion that in the 
county disA-icts the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania is equal to any and superior to most of 
those of the other States, however, we may be 
behind the educational finish and show of their 
larger cities. And now the spirit manifested 
by our country directors, in providing substan- 
tial, well-arranged and costly houses, is rapidly 
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giving evidence of the soundness of this opinion. 
For this they deserve the greatest credit. In a 
large town where all the materials for school 
improvement are at hand, — ^pupils in large 
number to be easily graded into different schools, 
numerous intelligent citizens to act as direc- 
tors, and generally an experienced and acknow- 
ledged want of better schools to -spur them on, 
there is little else needed than for a few ener- 
getic persons to undertake the matter and 
achieve success by a slight efibrt. In the 
country it is different. Most of the elements 
of success just named, are absent ; and conse- 
quently, the establishment of an efficient sys- 
tem of schools is very difficult and requires 
long and much labor. All honor, therefore, 
to the directors in the rural districts, who are 
so admirably and efficiently working for the 
rising and for future generations. 

We have not had time to closely analyze this 
matter, so as to arrive at any definite opinion 
as to the causes and the proportion of success 
in the several counties ; but we more than sus- 
pect that both would be found, were the in- 
vestigation made, to bear a close relation to 
•the ability and faithfulness of the respective 
County Superintendents. After all, able pro- 
fessional supervision is the moving power of 
the system. 

Amongst other items of progress, we notice 
that directors are sustained by the Department 
in refusing the use of their school-houses, dur- 
ing the recess of the common schools, to any 
but teachers holding legal certificates. This 
is not only lawful and right, but it is a very 
great improvement upon the olden practice, 
when any one who would get up a few sub- 
scribers to send him scholars, was supposed 
not only to be entitled to the house but to have 
the right to inflict his ignorance or his evil 
habits upon the children of the vicinity. Now, 
not only is evidence of fitness required of the 
actual common school teacher when in the em- 
ployment of the board but the common school 
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house is not to be made use of by any unless 
they have that standing in the profession which 
entitles them to exercise its functions^ whether 
as the employees offt board of directors or as 
the selected agent of the parent out of term 
time. The school-house is thus kept sacred 
to the object of its establishment and in some 
degree the hard-earned prerogatives of the 
teacher's vocation are protected against en- 
croachment. 



SCRAP OF EDUCATIONAL HISTORY. 



The following letter, with the one to Gov- 
ernor Shunk, was received soon after its date, 
but unfortunately overlooked in making up the 
matter for the April and May numbers. It is 
now cheerfully inserted, not only out of justice 
to one of the earliest, most persevering and 
most consistent common school men in the 
State — for such is Mr. Hamilton esteemed by 
all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance 
— but from a desire to put upon the record as 
many as possible of the numerous attempts 
that were so long and so early made in favor 
of schools for the professional training of 
teachers. Looking back now at our State's 
experience, and that, too, of other States and 
nations in this relation, the wonder is, not that 
Normal Schools should have succeeded, but 
that any school system should have been able 
to sustain itself in their absence. We now 
see that to prepare the teachers is more essen- 
tial to the success of a school system than to 
build the school house, print the school book, 
or levy the tax. But it is only recently that 
this plain truth has become manifest : 

Carlislx, February 10, 1870. 

Thomas H. Bvrrowu. — Dear Sir — I was burning old 
papers a few days ago and came across a rough draft of a 
bill for normal schools in my hand-writing, which I burnt. 
The next paper was the enclosed copy of a letter to Fran- 
cis R. Shunk, Esq., on the subject, dated December 7th, 
1839. I thought I would send it to you as having some 
relation to the early history of common schools, inasmuch 
as it shows that Mr. Shunk's attention was directed at 
that time to the importance of normal schools, which you 
had urged in your annual report the year previous, desir- 
ing two seminaries for that purpose. I was intimate with 
Mr. Shunk, but cannot now remember anything of this 
correspondence. I suppose he laid my bill on the table 
as not meeting his views on the subject. 

I believe we are indebted to you for the present excel- 
lent law regulating normal schools. It will be a monu- 
ment to your memory as one of the chief benefactors of 
our common school system. It has accomplished much 
already, and promises still greater results. I confess I did 
not believe, when first passed, that it would succeed, from 
the large requisitions it made to obtain such an establish- 
ment; but it has succeeded, and the prospects are favora- 
ble that ere very long every district in the State will be 
supplied. I am, dear sir, 

Respectfully yours, J. Hamilton. 



Carlisle, Nov. 7, 1839. 

Fr. R. Shunk, 2,%^'—Dear Sir : 1 designed this week 
for the purpose of preparing a plan and system for a teach- 
ers* seminary ; but it appeared to me that, if the Legisb- 
ture did embark in the project, it was of great tmportaace 
to set out with the very best plan that could be devised ; 
and that a few hundred dollars to attain this ought to be 
of no account to the State of Pennsylvania: instead, 
therefore, of pursuing the object as originally contempla- 
ted, I have prepared a bill which if enacted into a lav 
will secure a very complete system, and give it socb noCi>» 
riety and support from the di^rent parts of the State as 
would be likely to insure success. 

The premium is sufficient to secure competition from 
able men in different parts of our country, and to hna$ 
together the results of experience, and elicit the efiortt of 
genius in promoting the Common School system. Tke 
id section, so far as relates to each of the commissioMis 
being an examiner of applicants for teachers* situations bin 
no way connected with the provisions of the bill, and may 
be stricken out without interfering with its other details. 
I merely put it there as a suggestion of what b really 
wanted until normal schools come into operation. Ov 
boards of directors are generally incompetent to examine a 
teacher thoroughly, even in the ordinary branches, and 
if competent men were exclusively appointed to this work, 
it would not only fiicilitate our obtaining competent 
teachers, but would afford so many intelligence offices 
where teachers might apply for appointments, and direc- 
tors for teachers. This would, however, be superseded 
as soon as a normal school went fairly into operation. 

According to my view each of the normal schools contem- 
plated, would be open to teachers firom any part of the 
Sute, and I have supposed that the number would not be 
wanted sooner than the years mentioned in the 6th sec- 
tion. The interval of three years between the establish- 
ing of each one would give us time fairly to make the 
experiment and see the result before any great expense 
was incurred, while every part of the State would be sat- 
isfied, as all would have an equal chance. The objection 
to determining by lot in what part of the State the fint 
normal school should be located is very formidable, for 
should either the northeast or northwest corner be drawn, 
it would be so distant from the supervbion of the Superin- 
tendent of common schools, and so far firom the settled 
parts of the State, and likewise in a region where the 
common schools have not been brought to any degree of 
superiority, that it would endanger an entire failure of the 
very best plan. It might, therefore, be better to desig- 
nate in the bill the districts in the order in which the 
schools should be successively opened, and the first one 
in that case ought to be in the centre of the Sate under 
your supervision. 

I estimate the expense of the ground and buildings of 
each to average $10,000, and the annual expense of 
each $8,000 J this would be predicated on six instractors 
and a teacher of a model school. Two hundred and 
fifty might conveniently attend the course of instruction 
at one school. 

My reason for proposing five normal schools h to se- 
cure the support of all parts of the State to the bill, 
which might otherwise be withheld, and to excite soffi- 
cient interest to secure its success. If the first school 
did not answer public expectations during tfte first three 
years, it would be easy by legblation to postpone the 
time for the second to go into operation, or to repeal the 
bill altogether. In 1 841, we would have provision for 
educating 250 teachers ; in three years more for 500, 
and in 1854 for 1150. 

The whole expense in about fourteen years would be, 
according to this estimate, $50,000 expenditure, and 
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$40yOOO per annum J and if the population and enter- | 
prise ke«p pace in Pennsylvania with what we have wit- > 
nessed in the last ten years, thu provision for the supply | 
of teachers to our common schools would be barely ade- I 
quate to our wants. 

I am, dear sir. 

Respectfully yours, ^ 
J. Hamilton. ' 

THE WIDOW'S MITE." 

Mark 12: 41-44. 
And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and behold the ' 
people cast money into the treasury: and many that were ! 
rich cast in much. \ 

And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw 
in two mites, which make a farthing. 

And he called unto his disciples, and saith unto them. 
Verily I say unto you, that this poor widow hath cast more 
in, than all they which have cast into the treasury. 

For all they did cast in of their abundance : but she of 
her want did cast in all that she had, even all her living. 

Problem. — Had the widow's mites, when 
dropped into the treasury of the temple, been 
placed at interest, compounding annually at 6 
per cent., what would be their present value ? 
and what the diameter of a globe of solid gold 
of equal value, — reckoning the " mite" at two 
mills U. S. money, the oz. of gold at £4 ster- 
ling (English valuation,) or $19.36, andthespe- 
cific gravity of gold at 19.34, as given in the 
French tables ? 

Answer. — Present value, nearly, 8115,77s,- 
685,844,833,239,144,261,498,918,225,587,- 
869,379,835.94. 
Diam. of globe of gold, 1,638,863,775 miles. 
A few mornings since, at the opening of the 
Lancaster boys' high school, after reading the 
chapter in which the above verses occur, it 
seemed to the teacher as if he had somewhere 
seen it stated that the widow's mites, compound- 
ing annually at a low rate of interest, would at 
this day be worth more than a solid globe of 
gold as large as our earth. This was incredi- 
ble, and the problem, as given above, was as- 
signed to an advanced class for solution. The 
class numbering ten boys was divided into sec- 
tions of two boys each, the results arrived at 
from time to time placed upon the blackboard, 
and nothing passed until the same result had 
been reached by the sections working separately. 
The operations were carried out to ten places 
of decimals so as more closely to approxi- 
mate accuracy. The solution required between 
two and three days, all other school work for 
that class being suspended. As appears from 
the result, the '* Widow's Mite" would, under 
the conditions supposed, equal a globe of gold 
whose diameter would be nearly two thousand 
times that of the sun — or nearly two hun- 
dred and twenty -Jive thousand times that of our 
earth ! Astounding as this result may be, the 



boys^re fully convinced that their method of so- 
lution is correct and that no error of impor- 
tance has been made in the mechanical opera- 
tions of multiplying and dividing. The method 
of solution is, of course, simple enough, being 
for the first part, nothing more than a geomet- 
rical progression : given the first term 4 mills^ 
the ratio 1.06, and the number of terms 1837 
(1870-33,) — to find the last term. The final 
multiplications here are long and tedious, and 
the powers of the ratio 1.06, as found, are given 
below, so that teachers and others desiring to do 
so can test their accuracy at any point. 
4th: J. 26247696. 
8th: 1.5938480745. 
i6th : 2.5403516846. 
32d : 6.45338668145. 
44th: 12.98548191 16. 
64th: 41.6461996603. 
128th: 1734.4059461456. 
256th: 30081(33.9860252139. 
300th: 39062459.0276569703. 
512th; 9049050566819.1032878539. 
8 1 2th: 353478167005567305368.2722718449 
1 024th :.8 1 88 5 3 1 6 1 60849 1 344978045 19.636- 
787869. 

1836th : 2894467 1461 208309786065374729. 
556396967344958984.922047303. 

Multiplying this by the first term in the 
progression, or 4 mills, we have as our 1837th 
term, or the present value of the widow's two 
mites, compounding annually at 6 per cent., the 
enormous sum of $i 1 5,778,685,844,833,239,- 
144,261,408,918,225,587,869,379,835.94, 

The value of a cubic foot of gold is esti- 
mated at $341,270 5-12. Using this as a divi- 
sor, we have the above sum of money equal in 
bulk of metal, cubic feet, to 339*257,902,796,-. 
535»7o6,589,26o,956,797,i40,743,693.737. 

Dividing this by the decimal .5236 and ex- 
tracting cube root of quotient for diameter in 
feet of a globe, solidity as above, we have 
8653200732953.07 linear feet, or, discarding 
decimals and reducing, 1638863775 miles. 

The last term having been found, it was 
necessary to approximate closely the value of a 
cubic foot of gold. The English standard — 
£4 — was taken for the value of an oz. of gold. 
The pound, or sovereign, being worth $4.84, 
we have i oz. of gold, — money reckoned at par, 
— worth $19.36. The lb. Troy is then worth 
S232.32. There being 5760 gr. to the lb, 
Troy against 7000 gr. to the lb. Avoirdupois, 
we have i lb Av. worth $282^. 

For weight, in pounds Avoirdupois, of a 
cubic foot of gold : Referring to the French 
tables of specific gravity, gold is found to be 
19.34. Since water, which is taken as the 
standard, — that is, its specific gravity reckoned as 
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I, — weighs looo oz. to the cubic foot, the cubic 
foot of gold must weigh 199340 oz., or ito8| 
flbs. Av. The pound Av. being worth $28 2 J, 
as found above, the value of the cubic foot be- 
comes $341,270 5-12. The value of a cubic 
foot of silver, reckoning £3 to the lb. Troy 
and 10.47 as its specific gravity, may be taken 
as $11,547, about one- thirtieth that of gold, 
bulk for bulk. 

The results here reached surpass infinitely 
the wildest extravagance of guessing, and yet 
they afford but a striking illustration of increase 
by geometrical progression, or the application 
of the rule for calculating compound interest. 
Counting to the left from the decimal point, 
we find but few men who, in estimating their 
wealth after a life-time of money-getting, go 
beyond the fifth place of tens ; still fewer be- 
yond the sixth ; now and then one reaches the 
seventh ; the eighth puts another money king's 
name into history, as Girard, Astor, Stewart, 
Vanderbilt ; the Rothschilds will never pass 
the ninth; our national debt, heavy as it is, 
might be reckoned four times over before pass- 
ing the tenth; the eleventh, certainly the 
twelfth, would cover all pecuniary indebted- 
ness in the world, whether public or private, 
national or individual ; the thirteenth, at most 
the fourteenth, would more than represent the 
total cash value of everything upon our planet 
whose value is reckoned in money ; and still 
the line of figures stretches away to the left for 
tbirty-one additional places. Again: The 
light of the sun reaches our earth in eight 
minutes, through a distance of 91,500,000 
miles. It would require about two hours and a 
quarter for light moving at the same velocity to 
traverse a distance equal to the diameter of the 
globe of solid gold above estimated. All this, 
the ''widow's mite" compounding annually at 
our legal rate of interest ! 

In one sense the widow's offering has been 
compounding through the centuries, and in that 
sense, also, hath she indeed cast in '' more 
than they all." What if some word or act of 
our otvn, with its power for good or evil, go 
on thus compounding its influence through 
coming ages ! Can we ponder any thought of 
greater moment? 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

APRIL. 

This has been a busy month. The spring 
having been somewhat rough and late, the work 
of the season was consequently very urgent. 
Still the College Farm has not been behind its 
neighbors. Every fair day was taken advantage 
of, and weather not fit for out-door employ- 
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ment devoted to in-door matters, and gettii^ 
matters ready for farming. Thus, a large quac- 
tity of work has been, in the aggregate, tccom- 
plished ; and on the whole little essential has 
been postponed or neglected. On looking back, 
it is really astonishing to find how the work of 
a small force, actively and regularly employed, 
foots up at the end of the month. For instance 
April, amongst other months, shows as f^^llows : 
12 acres of barley, ploughed, harrowed and 
sown ; 30 acres of oats, ploughed, harrdrcd 
and sown ; 40 acres of clover ground rolled ; 
45 acres of spring grain rolled ; 50 acres sown 
with clover seed ; 90 acres sown with gypsum ; 
200 cart loads of stone picked and hauled off; 
300 bushels of oats threshed. All this, with | 
hauling in coal and gypsum, and sending to I 
market the surplus wheat, has kept the teams 
busy, and filled up usefully the labor hours of 
the students. 

It is now felt that farm matters begin to 
work as smoothly as if each student were at 
home, devoting a portion of his time to hi* 
father's aid in the business of agriculture, and 
the remainder to attendance at school. Or 
rather, there is here less of disturbance or on- 
willingness than there would be at such a home; 
for, with us, the tap of the bell calls to and 
dismisses from work, and there is no power 
amongst us capable of interfering v^ith the hoan 
of study or of work. Each has its time, which 
nothing but sickness, certified by the medical 
ofiicer, is allowed to abridge. 

Out-door sports begin to attract attention, 
and the ball-ground, and the gymnasium are 
coming into requisition. The latter requires 
refitting and will probably soon be restored to 
its proper condition ; though it is an establish- 
ment of less urgent necessity here, where reg- 
ular labor provides sufficient exercise, than at 
the merely literary college, where gymnastic 
exercises are essential to health, as well as 
promotive of pleasure. 

In thus speaking of our physical employ- 
ments and condition, it must not be supposed 
that mental effort and cukure are held as sec- 
ondary in importance or attention. On the 
contrary, it is the report of every member of 
the faculty, that the exercise^ of the class and 
lecture rooms and of the laboratory, and other 
scientific departments were never better at- 
tended to, or with more of success. The rea- 
son for dwelling, at greater extent, upon the 
agricultural operations of the colUge is, that 
this is the department in which most difficulty 
was apprehended, and, therefore, in which 
success is most indicative of the prosperous 
I condition of the institution. 
I About the ist of April the college, in Prof. 
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f. M. Thomas, unexpectedly lost one of its 
ftblest and most esteemed instructors. Owing 
:o the sudden illness of his father, and his prob- 
able inability for a length of time to attend to 
business, it became imperative upon him to re- 
sign the chair of Machematicis and Civil En- 
gineering; and though the vacancy has been sat- 
fkctorily filled, it will be long before his breth- 
ren of the faculty, or the students in the college 
shall cease to regret the necessity which caused 
the separation. 

MAY. 

The foregoing was prepared, but was too late 
for insertion in the last number. Since then 
the pleasant, but busy, month of May has passed. 

On the farm the chief business has been getting 
•ready the ground for and planting the corn. 30 
«cres have been tilled, limed, and planted. In- 
stead of dropping the seed by hand and cover- 
ing it with the hoe, as last year, the corn drill 
«vas used, which, though a slower process than 
the other, where twenty droppers and as many 
hoes can be put into the field at once, com- 
pletes the whole operation, — marking out, 
dropping the seed, putcing in some plaster, and 
covering the grain, — at once. About six acres 
were thus put in, in one of our short eight- 
hour working days, and the whole field in five 
days. This process, too, leaves the ground in 
nicer order for the first harrowing than that of 
marking out by means of the common plow, as 
at avoids turning up the sod on one side of 
the furrow for the seed, and it also covers 
the seed itself at a more equal depth. As the 
season advances and the crop grows, we shall 
report the comparitivc result. 

It may be proper to add, here, that our 
corn was planted, as was most of that in 
the valley, during the week from the 17th to 
the 2 1 St of May. 



This year our spring barley was put in with 
the grain drill and rolled, and looks remark- 
ably well. le was feared that the drill would 
cover it too deep in the loose stalk ground ; 
but such is not the result. It came up soon 
and even, and now bids fair for a good crop. 
The clover and timothy seed, too, sown with 
it and by the same drill, owing to the drop- 
ping season that immediately followed, has hit 
well, and promises a good grass covering for 
next year. 

Adjoining the barley field was a failure of 
an Osage orange hedge. This nuisance has 
been removed ; but whether ic will *' stay re- 
moved" is a question. Its ugly, long, orange- 
colored roots still stick up out of the ground, 
and if they sprout again, as some say they will, 
we shall have more trouble with them. But 
out they must come, if it take a renewed job 
every year for five years. 

On the first ot the month. Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, Professor of Botany, &c., lefc us, the 
year for which he engaj^ed having expired, to 
enter upon the practice of his proper profession 
— the medical. This was the only unpleasant 
occurrence of the month, and was so regarded 
by all. Distinguished and most successful as a 
teacher of botany, his skill and promptness as 
a physician, and genial qualities as a gentleman, 
endeared him to all and added regret for him as 
a friend to that for his departure as a teacher. 

A pleasant incident, on the other hand, was 
a visit by Professor Thomas for a couple of 
days. We do like to have old friends come 
back to see us, and to know that they are 
brought back by their liking for the institution; 
and hope that few, if any, will ever leave us 
as those do who feel that they are escaping 
from unpleasant duties and associations. Old 
professors and old students are always welcome. 
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The American Botanist and Florist : Including Us- 
sons in tJIft Structure, Li/e, and Growth of Plants } /o- 
gether with a simple Analytical Flora descriptive of the 
native and cultivatedplants growing in the Atlantic Divi' 
sion of the American Union, By Alphonso JVood, A, M.^ 
Author of the Clats-Book of Botany, &c. Small Svo. 
pp. 392. Price $2.50. New York: A, S. Barnes 
& Co., 1870. 

This is designed to be a complete manual of the 
science of which ic treats, comprising not only the general 
principles set A>rth in the class-book of the same author, 
but the descriptive matter usually put by itself in larger 
works. In buying ic, therefore, the student has a iiiU 
treatise, together with an Analytical Flora of all plants, 
native and cultivated, in the Atlantic portion of the 
Union. Except to the teacher or professional botanist, 



we have not been able to perceive the utility of the several 
text-books into which the science is now divided ; and can 
therefore heartily recommend the book. This work is not 
only thus complete in itself, but is also able and fully brought 
up to the most recent discoveries and arrangements in the 
delightful and useful study to which it relates. b. 
The Institvts Reader and Normal Class-Book : For 

the use of Teachers^ Institutes and Normal Schools, and 

for Self -Training in the Art of Reading, By Wm, H. 

Cole. i%mo, pp. 360. Cincinnati'. fFilson, Hinkle 

& Co, 1870. Pr/Vtf Si. 25. 

This book is designed more especially for use in teach- 
ers' training schools. It is based on a new plan and de- 
signed to occupy its own field among educational text- 
books presenting within the compass of a moderate sized 
volume, a variety of drill exercise]; and practical instruc- 
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tion in reading, covering all grades of progreu from the 
primer to the advanced reader. Appended to the work 
are found practical directions for caUlng, organizing, and 
conducting an Institute. The selectioi^ in Part III. are 
from sundard writers, and some of them new in school 
literature. The book is issued in tinted paper and in 
beautiful type. All interested in Normal Classes and 
Teachers* Institutes should see it. Single copies for ex- 
amination are furnished at 85 cents, or in quantities di- 
rectly to Normal Schools and Institutes, at 80 cents. 

Thi Fust Book or Botany : Designed to Cultivate the 
Observing Powers of Children, By Elixa A, Tou' 
mam. Cloth, iimo. 183. Neio Tork: D.Ap- 
fleton & Co. 1870. ire Advertisement. 
A first book which does not describe any particular 
plants, but by means of some two hundred and fifty pic- 
tures of different kinds of leaves, stems, flowers, roots, 
etc., would guide the pupil in noting the peculiarities 
of these different parts of the plant as he sees them be- 
fore him. The design u to cultivate the observing 
faculties of the child, and the plan adopted is at once 
simple and admirable. The schedules, to be filled up on 
slate or paper b; the pupil, must lead him forward in the 
right dUTCtion and hold him pleasantly to the work in 
hand. An interesting paper on the educational claims of 
botany concludes this delightful little work. 

How Ctops FzxD : A treatise on the Atmosphere and the 
Soil as related to the nutrition of Agricultural Plants, 
with illustrations. By Samuel fV. Johnson, M. A., 
Professor of Analytic and Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, &c. izmo. 
Pp*yiS' Tork: Orange Judd& Co. 1870. 

Writers upon agricultural science have been accustomed 
to draw too largely upoii their own imaginations. Not 
content with a fair statement of the existing status of 
their art, they have endeavored to present a perfect sys' 
tern of agriculture at a time when the imperfect develop- 
ment of co-ordinate science rendered such a system im- 
possible, and its attempted framing premature. Weak 
analogy or sanguine speculation has been made to bridge 
over the gape which slow-moving science refused to fill. 
Those who have based their practice upon such teaching 
have too often reaped only failure and disappointment, 
and their experience hat served to weaken the influence 
of scientific doctrines. Hence, the study of agricultural 
theory has fallen into disrepute, and the epithet book 
farming" has become a sneer to chill the ardor of ear- 
nest investigation. Nevertheless, to those who have 
consistently clung to. their belief in true system when 
system itself has failed in the face of empirical success, 
who have believed with the author of thb work that 
true theory is the surest guide to successful practice,** it 
is a source of satisfaction to see that the study of agricul- 
tural theory is really making progress. 

The book before us presents an impartial statement of 
the present condition of agricultural Kience in its rela- 
tions to vegetable nutrition. The author seems to have 
explored the whole field of experimental evidence, and 
bases his generalization upon esublished fact. The in- 
terpretation of results is oftien of no less importance than 
the investigations which lead to them ; and the reader of 
this book Hill be surprised to find what germs of truth 
have lain dormant even within the domain of well- 
known fact. Devoted to the study of vegetable nutri- 
tion, the book is entirely taken up with the consideration 
of the nature and functions of air and soil : the two great 
media through which plant life is sustained. In discus- 
sing the relations existing between certain atmospheric 
ingredients and the growing plant, the author disposes 
perhaps too summarily of the long-vexed question. Do 



plants assimilate free nitrogen f The experiments of 
Boussingault and Ville upon this subject are descc&e^ 
and due prominence is given also to the series oT beaad- 
fiil and delicate experiments made conjointly in z857-Sy 
by Dr. Evan Pugh, formerly President of the Pcnasfl- 
vania Agricultural College, and the £o^h r***^^ 
Lawes and Gilbert. These latter elaborate researcfacs, 
while disposing of the question in regard to certain pLaua^ 
were not regarded by their authors as entirely condnsrw 
in the case of Legumiaous plants. 

A discussion of the origin, properties, and fonctionB of 
the soil, occupies the larger portion of the work. It vill 
be noticed that little importance is now attached t» 
chemical analysis of arable soils, a subject upon which old 
writers were accustomed to lay particular stress. Oxa tbe 
other hand, much more attention is given to ^y&cA 
analysis of soils, and to chemical analysis of soil wattzi. 
The book is so full of interesting and useful matter that 
it is impossible in our limited space, to give a just idea of 
the number and importance of the topics treated. It it. 
a most valuable addition to the literature of Agriculcoral 
science, and the efforts of its author will be heartily' ap- 
preciated by all who believe that the practice of agricol- 
ture can be placed upon the scientific basis. a. a. b. 

Thi Nursery : A Monthly Maga%{ne for Tmngest Bjemd- 
ers. 3 a pages, 8 vo.. Monthly. Boston. John Z» 
Morey, 13 Washington St., $1.^0 a yea^. 
We know not the name of the actual editor nor of the 
engraver of the illustradons of this admirable child*s peri- 
odical ; but for naturalness of matter in the toys, and of 
manner in its pictures we place it at the head of all o«r 
exchanges, — from Harper down to the one at the foot of 
the list, which we have not, just now, ume to detennine. 
We have long had in mind to notice the Nursery,*' as. 
an act of justice to its publisher and of gratitude on the 
part of the great company of littie folks whom it intereitV' 
and delights while it informs and derates. In hxt, the 
avidity with which it is received by the children, the 
pleasure with which the younger listen and the older read 
to them its contents, and the willingness with which even, 
adult brothers and sisters bear the task — so often imposed 
-—of reading it to their juniors, — ^are proofs beyond qacs- 
Uon of its suiubleness to the wants it labors to supply^ 
and of success in its loving and bettering, misaon. One 
such periodica], read, at the age of its readers, will go hi 
to neutralize half a dozen sensational, novelistic, aad 
falsely called scientific periodicals. b. 

WiBB*s DissxcTXD Cards, OR Sbmtbncx Buxldir: De- 
troit : E, B. Smith & Co, Boston : NichoU & Hall, 
See advertisevsent in May No. 

This valuable aid to the primary teacher consists of a 
firame, lo by 24 inches, and a box of words, letters, pic- 
tures, punctuation marks, figures, etc., all on separate 
wooden blocks. The frame is so arranged that worda 
may be placed upon it in such order as to form any sim- 
ple sentence desired. A font of letters is found in each 
box to form words not on the blocks and to teach spell- 
ing. The cards are accompanied by a Key known is 
Webb*s Word Method. A friend who uses these dissected 
cards and in whose opinion we have the fullest confidence, 
says of them : 

*<Any teacher or parent desiring to interest little ones 
in building up words and in learning to read in an almost 
incredibly short time, will find this Sentence Builder a 
very valuable aid. It keeps the littie ones busy, and, as 
they feel they are making words, it gives them pleasure ai 
well. Those who have never tried the Word Method of 
teaching cannot know how very quickly children leam to 
read by its aid, or what actual delight they take in it. 
Its use is sure to add greatly to the attractions of the 
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school-room, for it is only necessary to have little folks 
I fieel chat each day they are gaining something which they 
! quite understand, to make them look forward to school 
f whh pleasure. A child knows what a dog or a cat is, and 
I ify the first day at school, he learns to put together a short 
^ phrase or sentence about either of these animals, he goes 
I home encouraged, feeling that he has learned a great 
deal. I am sure that a boy or ^irl of ordinary intelligence 
will iearn more in six months by this method than in 
two years of the old way of teaching reading. Anything 
which is a delight to children cannot be too strongly com- 
mended to all teachers who have the good of the little 
ones at heart." 

County superintendents, directors, and teachers, not 
already acquainted with it, should examine this Method. 
They cannot fail to be pleased with it, and we have no 
doubt that the more thorough the test to which they sub- 
mit it in the school-room, the Aiore hearty endorsement 
they will be prepared to give it. 

PocKrr Planispherb : For IJentiJicathn of the Leading 
Fixed Stars, New York: J, TF. Schermerhorn Gf Co, 
Pricey 50 cents. 

This is on the sam; plan as Whitairs larger plani- 
sphere. The stars of first magnitude are numbered on 
the fice of the chart, and the names corresponding to the 
nambers are given on tfie back \ from these the stars of 
second magnitude, also given, may readily be learned. By 
moving the upper disc the planisphere may be set for any 
hour desired of day or night, that is, so that it will al- 
ways show the stars of first and second magnitudes that 
may be visible, with their positions relative to each other 
and to the horizon. 

Tblxgbaphing : Messrs. Flemming, Potter & Co., of 
Phiiaddphia, advertise elsewhere an instrument and bat- 
tery designed for use in schools where opportunity can be 
afforded pupils to acquire the art of telegraphing. Several 
arguments might be advanced in favor of more general 
instruction in this art : the relief an exercise like this 
may afford to the pupil who has for a while grown tired 
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of the ordinary school work ; the training of the ear in 
" sound*' operating, as time is important in telegraphing ; 
the use of the telegraph in all branches of business, now 
so rapidly extendihg that it appears likely to become a 
necessary qualification of counting-house business; its 
general use in connection with railroads, which may make 
it necessary, as in some parts of Europe, that a much 
larger proportion of the employees shall be operators. A 
practical sound operator to whom we submitted the in-, 
strument for examination has used it in connection with 
the battery and pronounces it first-class and the price very 
low. The Telegraph Instructor is a neat pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages, with cut on tide page of instrument 
and battery as advertised. 

Paris by Sunlight and Gaslight : A Work descriptive 
of the Mysteries and Miseries, the Virtues and Vices, 
the Splendors and the Crimes of the City of Paris. By 
James D, MeCabe,jr,, author of the **Aid de Camp,** 
** The Great Republic,**' C^c, Illustrated ivith over 150 
Jine Engravings, by Gustave Dore, Hobert Lancelot^ 
TberouJ,and other celebrated artists of France, Issued 
by Subscription only, %vo,, pp. 800. Philadelphia 
National Publisbing Company, 

Thu work is really superior to and much more valua- 
ble than the promise in its title. When we read of 
"Mysteries and Miseries," "Virtues and Vices," "Splen- 
dors and Crimes," we expected to have to uke a hasty 
glance at one of the sensational books of which the press- 
is now so prolific. But really the volume is fiir above 
the grade, and claimed and gained for itself entire peru- 
sal. Giving a full and interesting yet an historical ac- 
count of all the great institutions, splendid buildings, and 
recent improvements of the great capital of le grande na» 
tion, it studiously abstains firom exaggerated pictures of 
groveling wretchedness, or instances of horrible crime* 
In fact, it is a hand-book of Paris of a most useful kind, 
and next to a visit to that city with it in hand as a guide, 
will be a perusal of it, and thereby obtaining a full 
knowledge of all its wonden and noted places. b. 
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Juniata : A local normal school, with an attendance 
of seventy-four pupils, has been opened at Thompson- 
town, under the direction of Mr. Augustus Baum and Co 
Supt. G. W. Lloyd. The spring term vrill close June 18, 
and the fall term open July 18, to continue until Oc- 
tober xst. 

Lancastbr : At a late meeting of the City School 
Board, the following preamble and resolution offered by 
Mr. Wm. McComsey, were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, The Pennsylvania State Teachers* Associa- 
tion will convene in Lancaster for its approaching annual 
session, therefore, 

Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed, 
of whom the President shall be one, to wait upon the 
County Commissioners and procure, if possible, the use 
of the Court House ; and that the same be tendered to 
said Association in recognition of the honor conferred in 
the choice of Lancaster as the place of holding its next 
annual session, and as a mark of apprtfiation of every 
effort by the teachers of Pennsylvania to promote the 
cause of education. 

The President appointed Messrs. McComsey, Johnson, 



Jackson, and Warfel, himself being a member of the- 
committee by the terms of the resolution. 

A correspondent of the Lancuter Express gives the 
public what he calls a "provisional view" of the State- 
Normal School at Millersville. He says: The Household 
Committee reported at the May meeting, 1870, the quan- 
tities consumed and prices paid for provisions between 
May, 1869, and May, 1870, being the official year of the- 
Trustees. It is interesting to housekeepers, as it shows 
what are the proportional expenditures of living, at the 
present prices, or such as ruled last year. It is also pro- 
per to say that the household at this institudon is man- 
aged scientifically, by a Steward of much experience, S» 
G. Behmer, esq. The average number eating at the institu- 
tion is about three hundred and fifty for ten months of 
the year; to these the following supplies were furnished t 

Butter, 20,650 lbs , at 40c. av. price $8,151 80 

Eggs, 6,871 doz., 24c. av. price 'i^S^ 94 

Groceries, in amount 7»I25 ^ 

Flour, " 1,689 87 

Beef, " 6,709 7S 

Milk, " 606 06. 

Potatoes, " 488 55 
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Vegeubles and fruie, in amount ^ 2,297 53 

Light, inamoant 629 58 

Fuel, « 4,706 59 

Furniture, " 4,915 03 

PAID rOR LABOR. 

Dining-room and kitchen girls $1,131.09 

Ironing women 850.00 

Washing 587.85 

House cleaning and white washing 582*5^ 

Carpenter 547-75 

Ordinary labor 704.50 

Baker 440.00 

Watchman 4x4.02 



This exhibit will give some idea of the advantage of 
thb school to the industrial interests of the neighbor- 
hood. It consumes all the spare butter and eggs of one 
hundred average farmers. Any one can see upon a gen- 
eral view of this bill of farej that there is plenty and 
variety upon the tables at the Normal. 

The actual number of students now at the school is 
six hundred. Three hundred and fifty boarding in the 
building, one hundred and fifty boarding in the village, 
and one hundred who attend from the neighborhood, 
boarding at home ; these latter are mostly in the Model 
School. The school is just full. There is not the least 
doubt that one thousand students would be in constant 
attendance at this pioneer normal school if there were 
adequate room to accommodate that number. 

Northampton: The County Superintendent, Wm. N. 
Walker, £sq., in collecting educational statistics and data 
of various kinds, has adopted the plan of sending out to 
the Secretary of each school board in the county, a care- 
fully prepared blank, with full instructions and explana- 
tions as to what is desired from that officer, and a list of 
questions to be answered by him on behalf of the board, 
in addition to those contained in blanks furnished from 
the School Department. . 

Warrxn : The new Union School building at Sugar 
Grove was dedicated January 8th. Remarks were made by 
County Superintendent W. M. Lindsey, Prof. Sam'l G. 
Love, and Dr. Jas Catlin. The attendance was large 
although the weather was unfavorable. A correspond- 
ent of the Jamestown Journal says : — " The exercisei 
were conducted in a very satisfactory manner, the music 
and the speeches being very appropriate to the occasion. 
The citizens of Sugar Grove may congratulate thenuelves 
on the work to-day completed. The building is a model 
in the way of school houses. It fronts the south, and 
including the two wings, has a frontage of 72 feet. The 
wings are each 16 by 23 feet. The main building is 32 
feet wide. The whole is two stories in height, and is sur- 
mounted by a tower. The outside is painted white, the 
blinds a rich green. Inside on the first floor are two 
large rooms, and the two entrances in the wings. On 
the second floor are two recitation rooms and two large 
rooms. The large rooms are separated by folding doors, 
which, being removed, the two rooms form the large 
hall, now known as Miles' Hall. It is estimated the 
halj will accommodate from 475 to 500 persons. The 
buildingcost, including the lot, $6,500." 

National Teachxrs* Association: This body will 
hold its next meeting at Cleveland, on the 17th, i8th, 
and 19th days of August next. . The lecturers and essay- 
ists engaged thus far, are, I. S. Baker, of Chicago; 
Prof. J. W. Hoyt, of Madison University; E. Tourje^, 
Mus. Doc, Director of New England Conservatory of 
Music; Prof. E. A. Sheldon, of the Oswego Normal 
School; Hon. F. A. Sawyer, U. S. Senator from S. Caro- 
lina; Gen, John Eiton, jr., National Commissioner of 



Education; Prof. George A. Chase, Prin. Female Hi^ 
School, Louisville, Ky. ; * and Charles W. Eiloc, Pio^ 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. The Natbnai Nflr- 
mal Association will meet at the same place, on the issi 
and 1 3th, and the National Superintendents* just previoej 
to the Teachers* Association. A more complete pro- 
gramme will appear in our July issue. Hon. A. S. Ka- 
sell, State Superintendent, Iowa, will lecture upon *' T^i 
Duties of the State with refisrence to Higher EducatioQ.' 

Nxw Educational Schimx of Great BRiTAnc : Th 
Government scheme has a somewhat complicated ap^ 
pearance ,• but it is simpler than it looks. Mr. Fonsei 
began with an educational survey of England and Wale( 
For the purpose of this new "Domesday Book,*' the couai 
try is to be divided into school districts. The limla d 
these districts will coincide with the boroughs in to»a:( 
with parishes in the country, and with the boundaries 4 
vestries in the metropolis! From each of these district 
returns will be required, showing the number of the p3pii 
larion of the school age ; and inspectors will report c| 
the sufficiency or insufficiency in quantity and quality <! 
the educational provision made for them. Wherl th] 
is ample, no interference on the part of the Goverome: 
will take place. Where it falls short of the public neecj 
this fact will be reported, and action will be taken upc 
it. With the view of not superseding the volantarr ' 
zeal and effort to which education in England ctcs 
much, Mr. Forster proposes that a yearns grace shall be 
given in each district reported as defective. If at the ex- 
piration of that time the lacking school accommodadoa 
shall be provided, all further interference of the Gowj- 
ment will be obviated. All that it will do in regard to 
these voluntary schools will be to ensure the maintenance 
of a proper standard of efficiency in secular educatioa bv 
means of inspectors, and to enforce a strict conscieace 
clause, as the condition of the receipt of the annual grant 
in aid. The wasteful system of maintaining separas 
stafB of inspectors for Anglican, Roman Catholic, isd 
Noaconformist schools, will, if Mr. Forster's plan is car- 
ried out, be done away with. 

So far the legislation which the Vice President of tbc 
Committee of Council proposes is simply stimulative of 
voluntary effort as the basis of the present system. Lord 
Robert Montagu would probably on reflection consent ta 
go this length with Mr. Forster. He and his frieadi 
break off at the next point. There will, it is to be fear- 
ed, be many school districts in which a deficiency of edu- 
cational provision will be reported, and in which, after 
the year*s grace allowed by Mr. Forster, voluntary eflbiis 
will have failed to supply it. Compulsion will then be called 
into play. The school district will be required to choose 
a School Board. The electing body will be the tova 
council in municipalities, and the select vestry, or the 
general vestry, elsewhere. No restriction will be imposed 
on their freedom of choice. The School Boards mas: 
consist of not fewer than three, nor more than twelve 
persons, all of them elected. The system of ex-offidj 
members and Government nominees, which has beea 
tried in the local administradon, has not afforded, in Mr. 
Forster*s view, a precedent which it is desirable to imiote. 
Very considerable oprion as to the mode of action is to be 
left to those School Boards. They may supply the edc- 
cational void, for the purpose of filling up which thef are 
called into exi$tence,^in one or other of two ways. Ther 
may aid existing schools, in which case they must girela 
equal proportion to all public elementary schools, or they 
may provide new schools. In the latter case each board 
will be the manager of the school it calls into existence, 
with the same powers as private' managers. The school 
may be secular or unsectarian, or denominational, at the 
discretion of the Board, who, of course, in the last esse 
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determine the denomination with which the school 
1 be connected. In any case, a strict conscience daose 
ensure the religious liberties of parents and children. 
: expenses of the education will be defrayed from 
e sources : one-third being derived from the school 
paid by the children, one-third firom general taxation, 
one -third from local uxation, which will be included 
ke poor-rates. In cases in which the charge on the rate 
Keeds threepence in the pound, additional assisUnce will 
\ afforded from the Parliamentary grant. While declining 
! remit the school fees, Mr. Forstcr proposes td empower 
^ ScHool Boards to erect firee schools in some of the 
N^rest districts of great towns, where paying schools are 
Ipossible, and also to issue free school tickets to parents 
Lose inability to pay for the education of their children 
I vrell -established. 

The means of education being provided, how is the use 
>f them to be secured ? Mr. Forster has recourse for his 
>iirpose to direct compulsion. The School Boards will 
>e empowered to make by-laws to compel the attendance 
jf all ciiildren between five and ten years-of age for whom 
some valid plea of exemption cannot be raised, and to en- 
force them by a penalty of five shillings on each convic- 
tion. These by-laws must be approved by the Govern- 
ment, and are to take effect only after having been laid 
forty days before each House of Parliament. Criticism 



on Mr. Forster*s plan may be conveniently postponed. It 
contains the material of a settlement. Its leading merits 
are the narrow limits within which it confines inter- 
fierence with existing agencies, and the scope which it 
allows to voluntary efibrt in the new element which it 
introduces. Vet while apparently doing little, it brings 
education home to every child in the kingdom. By the 
slightest means it does the largest work. The two most 
serious objections to which it lies open, are the scope 
which it gives to local bodies, and the manner in which 
it deals with the religious difficulty. The power of direct 
interference which the Government reserves for itself, 
should the School Boards prove inefficient or obstructive, 
may meet the former danger. The concession which 
Mr. Forster makes to the denominational principle in 
new public schools is likely, we fear, to make every 
borough and parish the scene of sectarian squabbles. 
Churchmen striving against Nonconformists, and Baptist 
against Methodist for ascendancy, and for the privilege of 
•exercising a tolerant patronage through the medium of a 
conscience clause. This mistake, however, if it should 
prove one, admits of correction. Mr. Forster is to be 
congratulated on a measure which, in combined modera- 
tion and boldness, and in constructive skill, may compare 
with the best projects of modern legislation. — London 
Daily News. 
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Harrisburg, June, 1870. / 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of Patterson, 

New Jersey, March, 1870. 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 

North Carolina, for 1869. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, May, 1870. 

Detroit City, Michigan, Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
of the Board of Education, Dec. 31, 1869. 

Report of Special Committee appointed by the Board of 

^ Education of the City and County of San Francisco, to 

* inquire into a case of Discipline in the Lincoln School. 

Proceedings of the National Association of School Super- 
intendents at a special session at Washington, D. C. 
March, 1870. 

Circular Pennsylvania Sute Normal School, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Mansfield, Tiog^^^jgh^^ 

Circular of Juniata Collegt^e Vi^itute, at Martinsburg, 
Blair county. 

The Book Buyer, New York, April, 1870. 

Report of Superintendent of Freedmen*s Schools, Lynch- 
burg district, Va. 

The Journal of Education, Quebec, April, 1870. 

Ohio — Sixteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Common Schools. 

Ohio— Thirty-third Annual Report of the Cleveland 
Public Schools, by the Board of Education. 1869. 

Maryland — ^Report of the Public Schools by the Princi- 
pal of the Sute Normal School. 1869. 

St. Louis — Annual Report of the Board of Public Schools. 
1868-9. 

The Pennsylvania School Chronicle, Pittsburgh. April, 
1870. 

Third Annivenary of th^ Philokosmian Literary Society, 
Annville, Pa. May 3rd, 1870. 

Pennsylvania — Forty-first Annual Report of the Inspec- 
tors of the State Penitentiary for the Eastern District. 



Pittsburgh -^First Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Schools for the year ending June i, 1869. 

Victoria, Australia — Seventh Annual Report of the Board 
of Education, as presented to the Governor of the Col- 
ony. 1869. 



NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the arrangements 
adopted with reference to the examination of 
the graduating classes at the several State Nor- 
mal schools for the present year» are as follows : 

KuTZTOWN. — The examination will com- 
mence on Tuesday, May 24, at two o'clock 
P. M, The Board of Examiners will consist 
of Principals Brooics, Verrill, and Ermentrout, 
the State Superintendent or Deputy^ and the 
county superintendents of the counties of Berks, 
Schuylkill and Lehigh. 

Mansfield. — The examination will com- 
mence on Monday, June 13, at nine o'clock 
A. M. The Board of Examiners will consist 
of Principals Cooper, Carver and Verrill, the 
State Superintendent or Deputy, and the county 
superintendents of the counties of Tioga, Wy- 
oming, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Bradford and 
Lycoming. 

Edinboro'. — The examination will com- 
mence on Thursday, June 16, at nine o'clock 
A. M. The Board of Examiners will consist 
of Principals Verrill, Carver and Cooper, the 
State Superintendent or Deputy, and the county 
superintendents of the counties of Erie, Law- 
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rencc. Mercer, Venango, Crawford and War 
ren. 

Bloomsburg. — The examination will com- 
mence on Tuesday, June 28, at nine o'clock 
A. M. The board of Examiners will consist 
of Principals Ermentrout, Brooks and Carver, i 
the State Superintendent or Deputy, and the I 
county superintendents of the counties of Co- 1 
lumbia. Dauphin, Northumberland, Montour, I 
Union, Snyder, Perry, Juniata, and Mifflin. 

MiLLERSviLLE. — The examinatii n will com- 
mence on Wednesday, July 6, at nine o'clock 
A. M. The Board of Examiners will consist 
of Principals Cooper, Ermentrout, and Brooks, 
the State Superintendent or Deputy, and the 
county superintendents of the counties of Lan- 
caster, York, and Lebanon. Principals Verrill 
and Carver are also requested to be present at 
this examination, in order that a meeting of 
the Principals of all the schools may take place, 
for the transaction of important business. 

The several Principals will understand that 
it is imperative, under the law, that they shall 
attend the examinations to which they have 
been appointed. One Principal may substitute 
another, but all other substitutions are deemed 
illegal. It is expected, also, that the county 
superintendents designated will use every effort 
to comply with the law that makes their attend- 
ance a part of their official duty. 



I ties that have complied with the request of 
I Department. 

i LIST OF DISTRICTS 

I WHICH OBTAINED THE RIGHT TO BORROW IfO) 
i DURING THE SESSION OF I87O, WITH ' 
I AMOUNTS. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. I NAMX. 

Mary J. McQuigg 

Miss M. R. Mower.., 
Mrs. S. £. Duonelk.... 

Lizzie Peflfert 

Jennie Hamilton 

W. C. McClelland.... 
Mary £ Hanscom.... 
George H. Sweigart.. 

A. W. Porter 

George C. Walter, sr. 

Samuel Coover 

John L. Henry 



600 
601 
601 
603 
604 
605 
606 
607 
608 
609 
610 
611 



KXSIDXNCE. 



Allegheny city, Allegheny co. 
Greenville, Mercer «* 

<l u c« 

Meadville, Crawford " 
Gettysburg, Adams 
Up. Strasburg, Franklin 
Williamsport, Lycoming 
McVeytown, Mifflin " 
Lewistown " ** 

Liverpool, Perry *• 
Dickinson, Cumberland 



CHANGES IN P. O. ADDRESS. 

Wm. G. Fee — Post-office changed from 
Locust Hill, to Canonsburg, Washington 
county. 

J. M. Bell — Post-office changed from Reeds- 
ville, to Milroy^ Mifflin county. 



OFFICES FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Commissioners of Allegheny county 
have granted the County Superintendent the 
use of an office, thus making forty one coun- 



COUNTY. 



DISTRICT. 



AMOCI 



Allegheny. 



Armstrong . 

Carbon 

Centre 



Chester.... 
Clinton.... 
Crawford . 



Dauphin.. 
Eric 



Fayette 

Franklin 

Huntingdon. < 
Lancaster.... 
Lawrence.... 

Luzerne 

Lycoming. ... 



Northumberland, 

Perry 

Schuylkill , 



Susquehanna . 
Wyoming 



Allcg'ny city, 4th w., 30,( 

7th" 4,( 

Braddock's borough, 1 5,( 

Bellevue borough 5,( 

Mi 11 vale borough, 10,0 

Reserve, borough, 6,ofl 

Pitts'by.Wash. Dist., 25,00 

" Oakland " 75,01 

*' 1 6th ward, io,( 

Frceport, 3,01 

Banks, 4,< 

Bellefonte, io,( 
Unionville, 2,< 
Kennett Square, 2,04 

Lock Haven, 15,04 
Union, 1,0 
Union Independent, 
Halifax, 5,od 

Corry, 20,000 
South Erie, 2,000 
Uniootown, 3,000 
Waynesboro', 8,000 
Cassville, i,ooa 

Litiz, 10,000 
Union, 3,000 

Plymouth borough, 12,000 
Armstrong, 5^ 

Williamsport, 30,000 
Turbet, 606 
Maysville, 3,000 
Cressona, 1,500 

Port Carbon, 15,000 
Monp^^^ 1,500 
NlcnoiSoff, 3,000 



NON-ACCEPTING DISTRICTS. 

In 1 867 there were twenty-four districts in 
the State, in twelve different counties, that 
refused to put schools in operation under the 
common school law. These districts contained, 
it is computed, at least 6,000 children of school 
age, for whom they had provided no schools 
worthy of the name. Under the law of 1868 
all these districts, except four, have established 
schools, and some of them have supplied them- 
selves with new school houses, and are mtking 
rapid progress. 
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The four districts that still make little effort 
to comply with the law are the following : 
Harmony District, in Beaver County, 
Little Mahanoy *^ Northumberland Co. 
OvEHFiELD " ** Wyoming County, 

Washington *' ** " 

It should be understood by the people of 
these districts that unless they comply with the 
law before the first of January next, they will 
forfeit all back appropriations. The amounts 
that will thus be lost by the folly of these dis- 
tricts will be about as follows : 

Harmony, - $524.42 
Little Mahanoy, • - . • 382.22 
Overfield, - 395-24 
Washington, .... 809.11 
The money thus thrown away is not the 
only matter to be considered by those who are 
thus depriving their children of the advantages 
of an education. If they do not put schools 
in operation voluntarily, the Legislature will 
be likely to find a way to compel them to do 
it. It can easily be done, among other ways, 
by attaching the recusant districts to some ad- 
joining districts for school purposes. 

The attention of County Superintendents 
Fields of Beaver, Shipman of Northumberland, 
and Lane of Wyoming, is respectfully, but 
earnestly called to the statements now made. 

Perhaps the Harmony district. Beaver coun- 
ty, should be considered an exceptional case. 
The district is exclusively under the control of 
a society known as the <'Economites" and all 
the children in it are well supplied with good 
school fiicilities at the society's expense. 



A CORRECTION. 



The following is being quite extensively 
published in the newspapers throughout the 
State : 

" A bill was passed by the late Legislature 
providing that at the - next election for school' 
directors in each school district in the Com- 
^[nonwealth, and annually thereafter, the quali- 
fied electors thereof shall elect two sober, in- 
telligent, and competent persons to serve as 
school directors for three years, that each 
elector shall vote for one person only, and the 
two persons having the highest number of votes 
shall be declared school directors for three 
years. This bill will have the effect of giving 
both political parties an equal representation 
in the boards.** 

No such bill as that indicated was passed. 
Mr. Joshua Beans, a member of the Legislature, 
froqi Bucks, prepared and had read a bill of 
the kind, and it was reported favorably by 



some committee, not the Committee on Edu- 
cation, but was never acted on by the House. 
It still remains an interesting question among 
school men whether some such act would not 
be calculated to lift our school system up out 
of the mire of party politics and thus do good. 

SCHOOL LEGISLATION 

during the session of 1870. 

[See Appropriation Bill, Sections 2, M^and 13.] 

For the support of the common schools, for 
the school year which will begin on the first 
Monday in June, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy, to be paid on war- 
rants to be drawn by the superintendent, in 
favor of the several school districts of this 
Commonwealth, the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, inclusive of the sidaries of County 
Superintendents, and inclusive of the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars for the education of 
teachers in the Normal Schools of the Com- 
monwealth, to be applied in the. same way, 
and under the same conditions as a similar ap- 
propriation was directed to be applied by the 
general appropriation act, approved the eleventh 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six: Provided^ That each student in a 
Normal School, drawing an allowance from 
the State, must receive regular instruction in 
the science and art of teaching, in a special 
class devoted to that object, for the whole 
time such an allowance is drawn ; and in the 
allowance to soldier students to Normal Schools, 
no distinction shall be made on account of age ; 
inclusive, also, of the sum of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars to the Lincoln University, to be 
used for the same purposes as the appropria- 
tions to Normal Schools: Provided, That the 
city of Philadelphia shall be entitled to a pro- 
per proportion of this appropriation, without 
contributing to the ularies of the County Su- 
perintendents. 

For the State Normal School of the Sixth 
district, ten thousand dollars : Provided, That 
no appropriation shall be made to said school 
hereafter, but this amount is accepted in full 
for all claims upon this Commonwealth. 

For the salary of Superintendent of Common 
Schools, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the salary of Deputy Superintendent of 
Common Schools, eighteen hundred dollars. 

For the salary of three other clerks in the 
school department, one thousand four hundred 
dollars each. 

For expenses of principals of State Nor- 
mal Schools, in attending annual examinations, 
as per bills on file in the school department. 
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two hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For engraving and printing warrants, one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

For the salary of messenger, nine hundred 
dollars. 

For stationery and blank books in the school 
department, three hundred dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

For postage, telegrams, and express expenses, 
one thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For cleaning office and miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the school department, three hun- 
dred dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 

For expenses in packing and distributing 
blank forms, reports, school laws and decisions 
to the school directors of the State, eight hun- 
dred dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 

For publishing and circulating among the 
school officers of the State, the official decisions 
and instructions of the department, two thous- 
and one hundred dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

For traveling expenses, on official business 
of the department, six hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

Adams. — The Normal School has continued 
in successful operation during the past month 
with an average attendance of 50, of whom at 
least 45 has been or will be teachers. The 
school is of high grade ; much interest is mani- 
fested by all the pupils. Rev. Finkbinner, of 
the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, has 
charge of th« classes in Greek and Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Prof. Hemperly, also of the Sem- 
inary, has charge of the class in Phonography. 
The County Superintendent has been conduct- 
ing all the other recitations, teaching on an 
average seven and one-half hours per day. The 
school was in session 20 days during the month 
of April. The number of pupils in the differ- 
ent classes is about as follows : — Mental and 
written arithmetic, orthography and collateral 
exercises, reading, penmanship, and English 
grammar, each, 50 ; U. S. history, 48 ; mod- 
ern geography, 45 ; universal history, 42 ; 
phonography, 33; algebra, 18; physical geo- 
graphy, 15; natural philosophy, 12; with 
smaller classes in Latin, Greek, geometry, phy- 
siology, and ancient geography. The Super- 
intendent's memoranda of last winter's visita- 
tions form the basis of occasional practical talks 



on teaching. A literary society connected w: 
the school meets on Friday evening of 
week. There are two other schools of simi 
character in the county, one at East Berlin, z 
the other at Fairfield. Both are conducted 
competent teachers. All the schools of : 
county arc now closed, except those of Gcttj 
burg — these have suffered by the sicknesi 
the Principal, Prof. McCreary. 

Two excellent teachers have been cil 
away by death. Miss Lizzie Griest, of L 
more, and Samuel Winrott, of Littlestown 
rough. The latter was the oldest teacher" 
the county, a true, noble teacher, and a Chr 
tian. "None knew him but to love hint 
He was 61 years of age, and had taught 
consecutive years. His whole heart was int 
work. He taught because he loved to do \ 

In many districts the directors arc cntird 
unfit for the office, being ignorant of their da- 
ties. Many illustrations of this unfitness have 
been presented during the past winter. Many 
are nominated because they want some little 
township office, and are willing to accept any- 
thing that will confer a little brief authority; 
and they are then elected because on the ticket. 
As a consequence of the election of such men, 
we have, in most of the districts, terms toa 
short and insufficient compensation. Some 
districts have but four or five months, with sal- 
aries ranging from $25 to $35 per month. The 
articles published by the press of the county 
during the past winter, relating to common 
schools, and public meetings which were held 
at various points, have awakened new interest. 

Altoona. — The examinations for promo- 
tion, held during the past month, indicate that 
many of the teachers have labored diligently 
and successfully. 

Beaver — A series of educational articles has 
been running through the Argus, a county pa- 
per, for the past two months, designed to at- 
tract the attention of the public to a more 
cordial support of our common schools ; to 
build up a healthy educational sentiment ; to 
familiarize the friends of the schools with their 
condition ; and to offer suggestions as to the 
practical and systematic workings of the system 
in the county. 

Bedford. — The Normal classes at Wood- 
bury show a roll of eighty-four. Many of these 
are preparing to teach. Among the directors 
of the county — so many being newly brought 
into their boards — there is a great want of 
knowledge on the subject of the School Law. 
This can be removed in a great measure by a 
judicious distribution of about 100 copies otf 
the Law among the boards through the count 

Berks. — Quite a number of private scho( ih 
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have been opened since the public schools have 
closed, and they are well patronized. The 
rapid increase of population in the city of Read- 
ing requires additional facilities for educating 
lier children. Not long since a new school 
house was completed ; the board has another 
now under contract, and they are receiving 
sealed proposals for a third. 

Bradford. — A large number of schools- com- 
menced May 2nd, others opened on the 9th, 
for a summer term. There is a sufficient num- 
ber of resident teachers to supply the schools, 
while many living on the borders are employed 
in adjoining counties. The county Teachers' 
Association meets at Springhill on the second 
Friday and Saturday of June. 

Bucks. — There is quite a disposition in sev- 
eral parts of the county to adopt the school 
examination system. 

Chester — The committee in charge of the 
Thermal School enterprize have bought a beau- 
tiful lot containing 10 acres, in the southern 
part of the borough of West-Chester. No 
preparations for building have as yet been made. | 
Cumberland. — All the schools in the coun- 
ty were visited by the superintendent except 
two which were closed at the time of visitation 
in their locality. Fifty schools were visited 
twice ; and thirty, three times. Quite a num- 
ber of first-class school houses are being built 
this season. About 70 summer schools are now 
open. Many of them are taught by the best 
teachers in the county. The school directors 
of a few districts require teachers of summer 
schools to hold certificates from the proper au- 
thority ; thus they prevent imposition on the 
patrons of their districts from unqualified and 
inexperienced teachers. The normal school 
at Shippensburg is now considered a fixed fact. 

Delaware. — Four townships bordering on 
the State of Delaware, give the county superin- 
tendent more trouble than all the rest of the 
county. For one of the above townships the 
superintendent held three public and five spe- 
cial examinations. They want good teachers, 
but are ur willing to pay the salary that such 
demand, hence they employ the young and in- 
experienced, those who will teach for what 
they can get. Many changes of teachers occur 
in consequence. 

Elk. — The session of the county institute 
was held during the week commencing April 
25th. County Superintendent W. M. Lindsay, 
of Warren, was present during the whole ses- 
sion, and gave instruction in the methods of 
teaching the different branches. The teachers 
of the county rendered material assistance. 
Wednesday was set apart as directors' day. 
The attendance was large, and the discussions 



were quite interesting. The institute has in- 
spired the teachers with new zeal, and the 
friends of education with increased hopefulness. 
Hon. John G. Hall and Hon. C. R. Early, 
both true and earnest friends of education, ren- 
dered important aid. 

Erie. — Mill Creek has elected a district su- 
perintendent who will devote his whole time 
to the schools of that district. They have also 
abolished the *' boarding round" system. This 
is moving in the right direction. 

Franklin. — The county superintendent is 
at present engaged in teaching a normal insti- 
tute. There are thirty-four students in attend- 
ance, the larger portion of whom are teachers. 
A number have never taught, but they intend 
teaching next winter. 

Jefferson. — Contracts have been made for 
building new school houses in Snyder, Beaver, 
and Rose townships. 

Juniata. — Better teaching was done and 
more progress made during the past term than 
any heretofore. The main credit of this is 
due to the county institute, held at Perrysville 
in December last. Milford and Fayette dis- 
tricts are each building a new school house. 

Lycoming. — The directors in quite a num- 
ber of districts arc refusing to grant the public 
school houses for private schools to any except 
such as can obtain a certificate from the county 
superintendent. This is regarded as an omen 
of progress, from the fact that it bars out many 
who are wholly incompetent, that would oth- 
erwise be trying to teach, but in reality doing 
more harm than good. This refusal will re- 
lieve directors from incurring displeasure on 
the ground of denying the use of their school 
houses to their neighbors' sons and daughters, 
who sometimes, though unprepared, wish to 
try their hand at a summer school. The Nor- 
mal School and Literary Institute at Montours- 
ville is in a flourishing condition, having in at- 
tendance about 130 students, including those 
in the model department. The instructors are 
T. F. Gahan, W. R. Bierly, J. G. Griffith, 
R. L. Christine, and Miss T. H. Basard. 

Somerset. — All the schools were visited du- 
ring the past term except one; 188 were visi- 
ted once, 20 were visited twice, and 6 three 
times. The rapid increase of population along 
the line of the P. and C. R. R., will require 
a number of new school houses. 

Tioga. — The Wellsboro' schools closed on 
Friday, April 29th, with interesting ceremo- 
nies. The afternoon was beautiful ; the boys 
and girls came out in their holiday attire, as 
has been the habit of school boys and school 
girls these many years. A large number of 
visitors was present — parents, directors, and 
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Others. There was speaking and singing by 
the pupils, who acquitted themselves .well. 
Three teachers are employed, and about one 
hundred and £fty pupils enrolled. The term 
has been eight months, with a vacation during 
the holidays. This is a long term 9 but the 
in;erest has been well sustained, though the 
attendance, latterly, has not been as regular as 
before the spring opened. The teachers are 
all competent, faithful, and efficient. They | 
deserve credit, not only for the discipline they 
have maintained and the instruction they have 1 



imparted, but especially for the good care tikm 
of the school rooms. 

Venango. — A new building for a graded 
school is to be erected this summer at Roose- 
ville. Teachers* "boarding around" has been 
abolished in Cherry-tree township, and will be 
in Cranberry. 

Westmoreland. — There are six normal 
schools in the county, taught by first-class teach' 
ers, and all are well attended. The county 
superintendent has visited three of them, aoi 
will visit the others. 



Selections from Exchanges. 



DOES THE THINKING MAN WORK? 

Professional men and thinking men of all 
grades, would consider themselves insulted if 
asked such a question ; but professional men 
and women are in the minority, and there is a 
large class of our worthy citizens who consci- 
entiously believe that the thinking man really 
does not work. We pass by physicists, 
lawyers, ministers, doctors, artists, scientists, 
poets, essayists, novelists, statesmen, editors, 
scientific farmers, merchants, and mechanics, 
and deal chiefly with the thinking teacher. 

Not long since the following colloquy took 
place between a school director and a teacher : 

Teacher — I understand that you are in need 
of a teacher ? 

Director, — Well, yes ; I suppose that we 
shall have to get one. 

T, You desire to employ a male, I believe ? 

Z>. Well, yes ; we want a good man. We 
want somebody that can wallop the devil out 
of the boys, and hammer learning into them, 
right smart. 

T, Yon had a man last year ? 

Z>. Well, yes; but he was no 'count. 

T, What kind of a school house have you ? 

D. A good one. Cost five hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

T. How long a term do you have ? 

D, Well, we want five or six months. 

T. What salary do you pay ? 

Z). Forty dollars; and, if we get a nice 
teacher, perhaps a little more. 

T. And board? 

Z>. Well, yes ; but you will have to pay 
eight or ten dollars a month for it. 

T, Could you not pay Mxy or sixty ? 

D. Too much. You have to work only 
six hours, and in that time you earn more than 
I in ten. 

T. What do you do ? 



D. Chop wood. 

7'. How long did it take you to learn ? 
Z). Well, just about half an hour. It's 
natural. 

T. Don't you think that I ought to get « 
little more pay for teaching than a man fod 
chopping wood ? 

Z>. Why so ? 

T, I spent some five or six years and con-< 
siderable money preparing myself for the pro- 
fession, and for that reason alone I ought to 
demand more pay than he who never worked bat 
a few months as apprentice, and at no expense. 

Z>. Well, perhaps you do need a little more* 
How long have you been a teacher ? 

T. Five years. 

Z>. You consider yourself a good teacher: 

T. Always had good success. 

Z>. If you will teach a first-class school, 
will give you forty-five dollars. 

T, Can't teach for that. 

Z>. Can get plenty for forty. 

T. I know that. / 

This dialogue shows the value at which 1 
teacher is held in some communities. Now, 
before we can elevate the standard of tcachcn, 
as a class, we must first convince the people 
that teachers do work. It is not strange that 
some people have a very poor opinion of 
the profession when it is falsely represented at 
forty dollars per month. Some one says, let 
these semi-teachers be read out of the profes- 
sion. They are not in the profession; but, 
supposing they are not allowed to teach, who 
will take their places ? Certainly not the per- 
son who has thoroughly prepared himself, for 
he will not teach for such paltry wages. Then, 
either certain districts must be deprived of any 
school whatever, or the people must be con- 
vinced that the teacher works, and pay him ac- 
cordingly. 

Those directors who declare that teachers 
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<lo not earn mor^ than forty dollars per month 
are right as far as their experience goes ; for, 
in the first place, they employ a farmer, a me- 
chanic, an aspirant for the bar or pulpit, whose 
heart and soul are not engaged in his work ; or, 
it may be, that they hire a person who is "jack 
of all trades," and who, after hearing the 
classes recite his five or six hours, instead of 
spending the evening in study and preparation 
for the following day, settles down to cards 
and lager. In the second place, the wages are 
not sufficient for these directors to employ a 
professional teacher ; thus many of our good 
citizens have never had a genuine teacher in 
their school-house, and they have formed an 
-erroneous opinion of the profession from their 
observation of a few quacks. If, per chance, 
a professional teacher can be employed for a 
term at a meagre salary, necessity compels him 
to go elsewhere. Many of our very best teach- 
ers have left the State during the past year, as 
the editor of the Journal well knows, and 
youthful intellect has been the loser. 

Now, wherein lies the remedy ? We answer 
the people must fully be convinced that the 
mind is superior to all else, and then tl\e 
trainer of that mind will be appreciated in 
all classes of society. The mountebank in any 
business is no more to be censured than the in- 
dividuals who countenance and employ him. 
But Americans are notorious for making money, 
and those whom we designate honest, staunch 
men, will pay more to that man who can sell 
pins and needles advantageously, than to him 
who can take the sapling mind and prune it 
into useful, vigorous manhood. Looking at 
the subject from this stand-point, we are led to 
•exclaim with the Roman orator, " O temporal 
O mores r 

We forget that each mind is an empire, and, 
at its bidding, mountains are laid waste ; val- 
leys are raised ; ocean is bound to ocean by 
bands of iron ; continent to continent by elo- 
-quent electricity ; cities are made to spring 
" from marshy shores and sandy deserts ; mo- 
tions of distant vyorlds are determined to a 
certainty ; navies sweep the sea, and nation 
conquers nation. The same persons who say 
that the thinking man does not work, use grain- 
planters, mowing machines, sewing machines — 
all the products of thinking minds. The pa- 
pers which we read are produced by thinking 
men ; and, indeed, were it not for this class of 
persons, we would be lit companions for bar- 
barians. 

If our directors would pay about double the 
salary already paid, and secure those persons to 
teach who have been educated in Normal 
schools, or who have had much experience in 
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teaching, we are satisfied that the amount paid 
out would return three-fold more interest than 
money expended in grain, cattle, or real estate. 

Poor schools drive capital and enterprise 
from our midst. Persons looking for new 
homes first ask the question, " Have you a 
good school ?" The man. who knows the real 
value of an education seeks, above all, to edu- 
cate his children, and he is sure to go to that 
place where the citizens hold the mind at its 
par value. Besides it can be proved that a 
first-class teacher receiving a first-class salary, 
is a saving to a community. 

A small village, because it has not a first-class 
school, sends six pupils away to be educated. 
The viHage loses, at least, two hundred dol- 
lars per annum on each pupil ; thus, twelve 
hundred dollars are taken out of the community 
yearly ; whereas, if an excellent school was es- 
tablished at home, the twelve hundred dollars 
would remain in the village, and the six pupils 
be educated equally as well, while the many 
children who remain at home would receive a 
much better education. 

Many other arguments and facts could be 
adduced, to show that the best schools are an 
advantage in a pecuniary point of view. 

Missouri Journal of Education. 

GRADING IN SCHOOLS. 

Among the workers of good in education and, 
consequently, among the benefactors of the hu- » 
man face, he must be reckoned who first 
thought of the graded school and its advantages. 
We rear no sculptured column to him, and 
indeed we, the great people, the host of those 
who instruct children and who pay the bills 
by which that instruction is afforded, know 
nothing of him. He may have lived hundreds 
or thousands of years ago, when Caesar was a 
schoolboy and Horace was whipped for not 
construing his forty lines of Greek properly ; 
or it might have happened later, when the 
philosopher of France was thinking of the ed- 
ucation his Emile should receive, or the Qua- 
ker schoolmaster of England was occupied with 
the problem of cheap schools for the masses. 
A few among the learned may know, but to 
the common mind he is unknown. Yet his 
work was great, and he deserves a full meed of 
praise. The thought was noble, and great has 
been the resulting good. How much has been 
wasted in unavailing endeavors to keep a class 
together whose natural abilities and whose ages 
vary as widely as possible — whose union for 
school purposes was naturally as unlike as that 
of the strange yoke sometimes found in the 
German States, where a woman and an ass. 
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harnessed together, pull the husbandman's plow 
over the level acre ! 

The benefits derived from this system of classi- 
fication are twofold. To the scholar they are 
great. He has no longer to lag behind when he 
completes a book or a certain portion of a science 
for some ignoramus, but moves to the succeed- 
ing book or branch with alacrity, knowing his 
certain success. Each year he goes forward to 
a well-considered range of pursuits, and is hap- 
py in being able to conquer them. His ap- 
proaches are made with care, and each little 
platoon moves forward up the hill of science 
with the precision of an army of veterans. It 
is now " hay-foot," now " straw-foot," and in 
so many paces the brow of the hill is reached — 
that is, that portion which the school author- 
ities are pleased so to regard. The two terms 
are not synonymous, although sometimes so re- 
garded by erudite pedagogues. At the conclu- 
sion of his school life the pupil steps forth ac- 
complished according to rule, for has he not 
devoted so many terms to astronomy, so many to 
geology, and is he not a master of these branches r 

To the teacher, however, the subject appears 
more vital. It has wonderfully improved the 
mechanicism of teaching, and has given each 
master an opportunity to more thoroughly di- 
gest his learning and to assimilate it. He teaches, 
perhaps, the alphabet and some easy books in 
reading, and hears lessons in them recited year 
after year. To him, consequently, the alpha- 
bet has no mysteries ; to him arc unveiled the 
secrets of the twenty-six letters ; to his#nind 
tonics and sub-tonics, vowels and liquids, have 
their use, and are only humble instruments to 
reveal the knowledge of books. He does not, each 
day, have recitations in all the. various depart- 
ments of knowledge; listen to an endless stream 
of words respecting history, geology, arithme- 
tic, Latin, geography, astronomy, geometry, 
spelling and a score of other branches, mixed 
together without regard to rhyme or reason. 
Such teaching was and is wrong, and we can- 
not but praise those who rebelled against the 
old way. It was certainly impossible for any 
one to know thoroughly all these things, and 
the idle pretense is well given up. The day 
of special knowledge has begun and that of 
Admirable Crichtons has gone by. Brougham, 
even, is dead. Instructors are now justly 
required to have knowledge of a subject equal 
to an ordinary text-book, and are thus freed from 
one of the worst of all kinds of slavery. Our 
school-rooms now are admirable and well-man- 
aged ; the division of classes is exact, and there 
is no longer confusion in every branch of school 
polity. What wonder, then, that teachers 
should extol this as the great benefaction of the 
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age to schools, and should claim it as applio- 
ble to things to which it is entirely unsoited! 
They have profited so much by it that they de^ 
sire to extend it everywhere possible. 

But, after all, do we gain as much by this a 
we have a right to expect ? Is grading realiv 
accomplishing all that it should? Are tlie 
young men and young women who arc turned 
out as graduates from the great educational in- 
stitutions of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Loois, 
New York, or Oswego better as scholars or is 
members of hun^an society than those who 
come from other places ? Do fhey make bet- 
ter students at college, more successful busines} 
men, or better informed citizens ? Wc cannot 
say that they do. Their discipline and their ! 
studies have been useful to them while in school; 
when away they have been entangled and ic- i 
jured by their old customs, as those tribes of 
the Germans who kept order and dressed their 
battalions by means of long ropes. This went 
well, so long as no enemy met them ; bn: 
when the Romans made their dreadfiil on- 
slaught the Teutons lost heart, turned to flee, 
were caught by the ropes, and were destroyed 
by the very means which served to promote the 
beauty and solidity of their appearance when 
in line. Under this plan of study the papil 
learns so much in a given time, and in some 
cities the whole course is mapped out from 
early infancy till manhood. So many yean 
must we allot to a given branch, and then we 
can take up another, giving to one pupil who 
may be thick-headed and habitually guilty of 
the grossest blunders of speech the same amoonc 
of study of grammar that is given to a bright 
and intelligent lad whose language is commonly 
free from error ; or a natural geometrician and 
a dunce step together, recite so many pages t 
day each, and are treated in all respects as if 
persons of the same ability. It appeara from 
the returns of many of our academies that the 
pupils admitted from some of our most noted 
graded schools have not passed a better ormore 
satisfactory examination than those from other 
institutions, nor do they become remarbble 
afterwards for their proficiency in studies. 
Travelers in Russia who have remained there 
long enough to be present at one of iheir high I 
festivals of church or State may perhaps have ^ 
heard the beautiful music of one of the celebrated ' 
Russsian horn bands. The sound is charming, 
as it rises and falls by gentle, cadences, or per- 
haps swellf up into tones as full as an organ. 
Such harmony is produced not by accomplished 
masters, but by peasants trained to breathe 
forth only the single tones of one instrument. 
He has only played his B flat, his A, or his D, 
in the whole course of his life, and music is to 
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him only a repetition of a single impression on 
the car, made slower or faster, forte or piano. 
He IS nothing without the others, and emits no 
music. Something of this can be traced in our 
fashionable management of schools. By con- 
stant instruction in one branch the teacher 
gives out knowledge most easily, but as his 
learning is only in one branch it is liable to 
become stereotyped, and its application still 
more formal. The scholar and the tcachet to- 
gether enact the well-remembered parts, and 
rhc exercise becomes provocative of no healthy 
thought ; there is no universality, no freedom, 
Lo the teacher's mind. Like Moli^re's music- 
master and dancing-master, in Le Bourgeois 
Gentilbomme, a teacher of whatever art or 
science is apt to think that the whole world re- 
reives around that particular thing. The 
dancing-master says : 

*' All the sorrows of men, all the fatal re- 
verses with which Histories are filled, the mis- 
takes of politicians, the defeats of great cap- 
tains, all this has come but from not knowing 
how to dance." 

There is another objection to this course of 
proceeding, founded upon the lack of generous 
rivalry and of the contact of the old with the 
young. Our path through life continually 
leads us in the society of children and adults; 
Dur sympathies are enlarged, our minds become 
more catholic, and our perceptions quickened. 
Is it strange or wonderful to believe that just 
such influences as are eiFectual in their action 
upon grown men will be as much so upon 
rhildren? The little boy of ten or eleven 
ivho enters Rugby or Harrow scarcely dares to 
bope that on some future day he may be head 
3f the school, and there must once have been 
1 lime when it would have seemed presumptu- 
ous to Napoleon to think that he should ever 
rival Caesar or Alexander. This belief must 
bave come to the lieutenant of artillery only 
ifter experience wjth older men than himself, 
md the hope of youth for the accomplishment 
)f great deeds is best fostered by contact with 
hose a little older and better informed. 
Whether accomplishing wonders or leading 
:ommonplace. lives, their whole life will be 
improved by the kindly regards of those who 
were their associates in school, and as the ob- 
ject of education is not alone to find out what 
may be in books, but to teach how to be ac- 
ceptable citizens and foyal friends, some atten- 
tion should be paid to it. The errors of 
school teaching are innumerable, and it is be- 
cause so many advantages have flowed from 
graded schools that we desire to put others on 
their guard against their evils. 

Journal of Education, 
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Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM. 



STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

[The following biographical sketch of State Superin- 
tendent Wickersham, from the pen of J. Trainer .King, 
Esq., editor of Leisure Hours, will be heartily welcomed 
by the reader wherever the Journal is circulated. It is 
the story of a life that has made and is making itself felt 
with power in the most vital interest that Pennsylvania 
can know — the education of her people. — Ed.] 

At different times during the past year, have 
we essayed, through personal application to the 
friends of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, to get data 
for a sketch of his life for our series of bio- 
graphies of prominent public men, and through 
persistent efforts, we have at last succeeded. A 
life-history of one so closely allied with the in- 
terests, if not the destinies, of the rising gener- 
ation, cannot but prove interesting to all. Mr. 
Wickersham was born March 5th, 1825. He 
is descended from the first settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania, co-eval with William Penn. Thomas 
Wickersham, together with other of his Qua- 
ker brethren, emigrated from Bolney, Sussex 
County, England, nearly two hundred years 
ago, and settled in the then wilderness of Ches- 
ter county, and, although five generations have 
since come and gone, the subject of our sketch 
was born and raised within two miles of the 
house built and occupied by Thomas Wicker- 
sham, his lineal progenitor, in 1700. This 
house is said to have been the first built west 
of the Brandy wine, and // is still standing. On 
the mother's side he also descends from the 
early settlers, being the grandson of James 
Pyle, also a " Friend." Caleb Wickersham, 
his father, is still living, and until recently, 
owned and conducted the farm from the pro- 
ducts of which he raised, and educated his 
family. He is a man of marked character — a 
sound thinker, close and careful reader, and 
possessed of clear judgment, and deep-seated 
integrity. His mother received a boarding- 
school education, and was a successful teacher 
before her marriage. She, also, is still living, 
and noted for her benevolence, complacency, 
and strength of character. 

James P. entered school when about seven 
years old, and made rapid progress. He led 
all his competitors, always standing head in his 
classes. At home he had frequently to be 
driven from his books to bed, so determined was 
he to excel his classmates. When about 
twelve years of age, being the oldest of a large 
family of children, he had to assist his father 
on the farm and his mother in the house, dur- 
ing the summer months, getting to school only 
in the winter ; but even then he found much 
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time to cevotc to his studies. In 1836, when 
the question of a free school system came up, 
though but a boy of eleven, he took a lively 
interest in the discussions of this period. He 
has since lived to see realized the manifold 
blessings anticipated by those who advocated the 
adoption of the system, — and this, in no small 
degree, through his own instrumentality. As 
years advanced, he became a gre^t reader. His 
father's small but well chosen library, as well 
as those ot all the neighbors, was eagerly read 
and rehearsed in private. His great desire to 
become a scholar pleased his mother, and she 
often screened him from his companions at 
play, that he might ** thumb" some new book. 
Nor did his love of reading incapacitate him for 
manual labor. At sixteen he could do as 
much work on the farm as any man his father 
could hire, and at the rustic sports of the day 
and locality he was quite an expert. Even 
now, there are few amateur ball-players by 
whoni he would be excelled. 

He spent some six sessions at the Unionvillc 
Academy, Chester county, whtre he made 
marked progress in mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, history, and the English, French, and 
Latin languages. This constituted his theo- 
retical or methodical education. The literary 
degrees which he has since received are all 
honorary. At sixteen he informed his father 
that he wished to choose and study a profession. 
To this his father objected, not because he was 
opposed to the course, but because he needed 
his assistance on the farm. He gave him, how- 
ever, his choice of remaining with him on the 
farm, or throwing himself upon his own re- 
sources. The self-reliant boy chose the latter, 
and since that day has made his way in the 
world, without pecuniary assistance from any 
one— emphatically "the architect of his own 
fortune." A few days after this interview he 
engaged himself as an assistant teacher in the 
Academy where he had been a student, but 
with no other compensation than the instruc- 
tion he should receive. The following win- 
ter, 1841-42, he taught a common country 
school, at twenty dollars per month, and then 
returned to school himself; and so continued, 
alternately teaching and going to school, until 
the year 1845, when he became principal of 
the Marietta Academy, located at Marietta, 
Lancaster county. Pa. 

Mr. Wickersham's success as a teacher was 
marked, from the beginning. While teaching 
his first school, in Brandy wine district, Chester 
county, the board of directors passed a resolu- 
tion, stating that his was the best taught school 
under their charge. In another district he re- 
ceived a premium of four dollars per month. 



for the best teaching, and in still another bei 
dollars per month more than any other tcachtr: 
in the district. Years afterwards, while pri^ 
cipal of the Academy at Marietta, and of the 
State Normal School at Millersville, akhoagi 
fifty or ^ixty miles distant, nearly all thcvocni 
people of the neighborhood where he bd 
taught, who went from home to school, fbU 
lowed the teacher who had given so much sa- 
isfaction to their older brothers and sisters, li 
should be stated, however, that his intcntioa 
was to study law, and he had made ar^al:g^ 
ments to enter a lawyer's office for that par- 
pose; but the fact coming to the knowledge of 
his Quaker grandfather, provoked so much op- 
position on his part, that the design was poa- 
poned, and finally abandoned. 
• Mr. Wickersham was just twenty years of 
age when he became principal of the Acadcmr 
at Marietta. Three years afterwards he vb 
married to Emerine I. Taylor, of Chester 
county, daughter of Dr. Isaac Taylor, de- 
ceased. The institution of which he now hid 
charge, continued to flourish while he reroaiB- 
ed at its head, a period of nine years. Tlie 
school was strictly private, but there neverwn 
a time when the names of several non-pajini 
students could not have been found on itsroDs. 
Poor, deserving young men and women were 
sough: out, invited to attend the school, and 
told that' their expenses in so doing would be 
provided for ; and there are those thus favored, 
who do not even at this day, know that it wis 
their kind-hearted principal to whom ther 
were indebted for the opportunity of securing 
an education thus afforded them. In 1854 he 
was elected the first county Superintendent of 
Schools, in Lancaster county; and, because he 
declined serving for a less sum, was paid a 
salary five hundred dollars larger than that of 
any other Superintendent in the State, h 
1855, he founded and temporarily presided 
over the Lancaster county Normal Instinite at 
Millersville, an institution which, at first de- 
signed to prepare teachers for the schools of a 
single county, eventually, under his manage- 
ment, developed into the first State Normal 
School of Pennsylvania, and thus practically 
pioneered the whole work of Normal instruc- 
tion in the State. In 1856, he resigned the 
office of County Superintendent, to accept that 
of Principal of the institution he had estab- 
lished, and at last, after a Ibng and hard strag- 
gle, had the proud satisfaction of seeing it 
become, not only a State Normal School, but 
one of its largest and most flourishing institu- 
tions of the kind in the country. He continued 
as Principal of the Normal School, until 1866, 
when he resigned that position, with the in- 
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tcmion of visiting Europe, and on his return 
completing a series of works on the Science of 
Teaching, which he had commenced; but an 
unexpected circumstance of a domestic char- 
acter that occurred at this time, compelled him 
to change his intention ; and, being oiFered, by 
Governor Curtin, the State Superintendency of 
CTommon Schools, he accepted the position, 
served one term, and was re-appointed by 
Governor Geary. His confirmation by the 
Senate the second time was unanimous, every 
one of the thirty-three Senators voting for it. 

The vigor of his administration as the head 
of our State school-system, is shown by facts 
like the following : Eleven cities and large 
boroughs have been induced to elect Superin- 
tendents of Schools; five thousand children 
have been brought into schools, from districts 
which had previously rejected the Common 
School system ; the attendance at Teachers' 
Institutes has increased nearly four-fold ; the 
State appropriation to schools has been largely 
increased ; the expenditures for school purposes 
in the State have nearly doubled, those for 
building and repairing school-houses being now 
more than five times as great as in any year 
prior to 1866. Hundreds of schools have 
been graded; one new State Normal School 
has been put in operation, and several others 
are in a good state of forwardness ; offices have 
been secured for County Superintendents in 
some forty-one counties,and the Superintendency 
itself has been made much more effective, by 
the refusal to commission incompetent persons 
elected to the office. A higher grade of quali- 
fications has been adopted for teachers, and the 
salaries of those who are competent have been 
largely advanced; and by means of addresses 
delivered in all the principal cities and towns 
of the State, the annual reports, the matter 
published in the official department of the 
School Journal^ and visitations to schools, the 
people have been awakened to a higher sense 
of their duty to Common Schools. 

Want of space forbids any extended discus- 
sion here of his merits as a teacher and as a 
Superintendent of Schools. The full story of 
his professional life would require a volume. 
Indeed, few among her citizens have been able 
to do as much for Pennsylvania, and outside of 
his own State he is placed in the from rank of 
American educators. This is seen in the fact 
that he has been offered, again and again, high 
positions in other States, and His Excellency, 
President Sarmiento, of the Argentine Repub- 
lie, before leaving New York, in 1868, to enter 
upon the duties of his office, tried to induce 
him, by the offer of a very high salary, and a 
position in his Cabinet, to accompany him to 
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South America, and take charge of the educa- 
tional interests of the country over which he 
had been called to preside. 

Mr. Wickersham has written many articles 
for magazines and newspapers, mostly of an 
educational character, and few men in the 
country have visited mere schools, attended 
more Teachers' Institutes and Associations, or 
been present at more educational meetings. 
He assisted in establishing the Lancaster Co. 
Teachers' Association, and was elected its 
second President in 1853 ; he assisted in estab- 
lishing the Pennsylvania State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, and v/as elected its fourth President in 
1855 ; he assisted in establishing the National 
Teachers' Association, and was elected its 
seventh President in 1865. He is now Presi- 
dent of the National Superintendents' Associa- 
tion, a body composed of the leading educators 
of the nation. An address of his read before 
the National Teachers' Association, at its meet- 
ing in Harrisburg in 1865, on "Education as 
an Element in the Reconstruction of the 
Union," was published by some liberal and 
patriotic gentlemen of Boston, in pamphlet 
form, and many thousands of copies were 
gratuitously distributed over the country. His 
inaugural address at Indianapolis, before the 
same body, on " An American Education for 
the American People," besides being widely 
published in this country, was translated into 
several foreign languages, and largely circulated, 
both in Europe and South America. Professor 
Laboulaye, of the University of France, the 
well-known friend of America, who translated 
it into French, pronounces it " The best expo- 
sition of the American idea of popular educa- 
tion that has ever been written." He is also 
the author of two volumes — "School Econo- 
my," and " Methods of Instruction," — both 
prepared while at the Normal School, and 
published by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia. These books have sold more 
largely than any other works of their class pub- 
lished in this country, and they are now used 
as text-books in nearly all our State Normal 
Schools, and in many other institutions where 
teachers are prepared. Sale has also been 
found for them in Europe, especially in Eng- 
land and Germany. They are recognized as 
standard works by the profession, and as the 
first successful attempt made in this country to 
place teaching on a philosophical basis they 
have received the highest commendations from 
its leading members. 

This sketch would be incomplete without 
referring to his record during our late civil war. 
Soon after the breaking out of hostilities, he 
proposed to Governor Curtin to raise a regi- 
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ment, to be composed mainly of young teach- 
ers ; but he was dissuaded from making the at- 
tempt by the Governor, the trustees of the 
Normal School, and other friends. The Gov- 
ernor said "he could get ten Colonels to one 
Principal of a State Normal School," Not 
feeling at liberty under these circumstances to 
go himself, he did what he could to aid others 
in going. He raised a considerable sum of 
money to assist in equipping a Lancaster county 
company, which became company B, of the 
First Pennsylvania Reserves. He spent both 
time and money in helping to raise company 
E, of the 79th regiment, which was com- 
manded by his brother, and being composed 
in good part of young men who had been stu- 
dents at Millersville, was called the "Normal 
Guards." He did even more for company E, 
of the 12 2d regiment, whose officers and men 
were nearly all Millersville students ; and, in 
recognition of his services, the company re- 
ceived the name of the "Wickersham Guards." 
He assisted one of the trustees of the school 
in raising another company, ofFeriijig a bounty 
to those who enlisted, but the regiment of 
which it was to form a part was not organized, 
and the company was disbanded. Valuable 
assistance was also rendered to the officers who 
recruited company C, of the 195th regiment, 
and company B, of the 214th regiment. And 
when Lee, beating the army of the Potomac, 
triumphantly marched his forces into the State, 
in the dark days of June, 1863, on ^^^^ solemn 
Sunday afternoon when a detachment of the 
rebel army reached the Susquehanna, at Co- 
Himbia, while the smoke of the burning bridge 
obscured with its black masses the western sky, 
Mr. Wickersham called a meeting of trustees 
and students in the chapel of the school, and 
said : "The rebels are almost in sight I You 
can now hear the sound of their cannon, and 
see their work of destruction ! By this time 
to-morrow they may be here ! It is the duty 
of every one who is able, to fight them. I in- 
tend to do it. All the students should go to 
their homes as soon as possible. If any of the 
young men present choose to return within a 
day or two, or if any have brothers or fathers 
who would rather fight than run away, they 
will find me ready to lead them to assist, as 
best we can, our brave boys already in the field, 
in driving back the enemy." Within a week 
from that day, the 47th regiment P. V. M., 
was organized at Camp Curtin, equipped and 
ready to march. Twenty-two companies offered 
to join Colonel Wickersham's command, but 
he declined to receive more than a sufficient 
number to complete his regiment. The regi- 
ment joined the right wing of the army of the 



Potomac, near Greencastle, Pa., July 13^ 
and expected to participate in the contemplsel 
attack upon Lee's army, which was then m. 
trenched for some miles on the Maryland stii 
of the Potomac river ; but the hasty retreat o 
the rebels, on the night of July 13th, prcveiit 
ed it. The 47th regiment had no fighting u 
do, but it had some hard marching, and 4& 
much guard and picket duty. It was mustcre 
out at Reading, August 14th. 

Mr. Wickersham is a somewhat rare cxaa 
pie of a man who has mastered his professioi 
without allowing it to master him. He fcj 
always taken a deep interest in public ^Saa 
outside of it. In his school report of 1866 
he remarks, in reference to our State charita 
ble institutions : **The Legislature has pr& 
vided no regular agents for visiting or inspect 
ing them, or looking closely after the interes 
the State has in them, and no central authoritr 
whose duty it is to receive reports, tabu'.aie n 
suits, and looking over the whole field, sag. 
gest improvements." 

In the same report he strongly urges tie 
establishment of a "Central Office," to m«i 
the wants declared to exist. He deemed tb? 
matter of so much importance, that he tODit 
frequent occasion to press it personally upoc 
the attention of leading Senators, until, in 1868, 
Dr. Wilmer W^orthington, the noble-hcancd 
Senator from the Chester district, offered a reso- 
lution providing for the appointment of two 
Senators, who, in conjunction with the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, were direacd 
to inquire into the propriety of establishing a 
Board of State Charities. This commissiaa 
spent considerable time in visiting the charita- 
ble institutions of the State and their report, 
which was written by Mr. Wickersham, wis 
so favorably received, that an act was passed, 
almost unanimously, provided for the estab- 
lishment of such a board. The board has new 
been organized, and, unless the hopes of man}' 
far-seeing men shall be disappointed, it will be 
productive of more good than anything else 
recently done by the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Wickersham has never been confined to 
his bed, by sickness, a day in his life; he 
never drank a glass of strong liquor, nor does 
he use tobacco in any of its forms. From 
1 841 to 1853 he was a very active temperance 
man, taking a leading part in several organiza- 
tions intended to check the use of strong 
drink, and reform drunkards. Convinced a: 
last, by long experience, that the most effec- 
tive way to overcome the evils of intemper- 
ance, as well as other social evils, is to cdo- 
cate the rising generation in a proper manner, 
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and thus prevent the formation of bad habits, 
he has, for the last fifteen years, thrown his 
entire energies into the work of lifting up the 
whole people, by educating them, leaving to 
others the management of reformatory agencies 
which he considers narrower and less radical. 
With this view he has taken much interest in 
the cause of Sabbath-schools, giving it the ad- 
vantage of his official as well as private influ- 
ence, his desire being to see the instruction im- 
parted in the common schools, supplemented by 
a system which will furnish more positive re- 
ligious instruction than such schools admit of. 

As much time as his active professional life 
has permitted, he has devoted to scientific pur- 
suits. He has made numerous journeys through 
our own and other States, for the purpose of 
studying geology in the field. He is a mem- 
ber of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and President cf the Linna?an Society of Lan- 
caster. He is especially /ond of Metaphysics, 
and has read extensively on that subject. 
Though not an active politician, he has always 
taken a deep interest in political affairs. When 
quite a boy he was accustomed to attend con- 
ventions, and make speeches on slavery, the 
tariff, and other live issues of the day. He is 
well versed in vrhatever appertains to the 
nature and history of governments, and the 
science of politics. Though careful not to ex- 
hibit any partisan feelings in the discharge of 
the duties of the non-political positions he has 
held, his convictions on the great questions 
that have come up before the American people 
<iuring the past twenty years, have always been 
of a very decided character. 

If the past of a life betokens its future, Mr. 
Wickersham has still before him years of use- 
fulness. That he may long live to serve his 
fellow-men, in his present position, or in some 
other equally high and honorable, is the wish 
of thousands. Efforts like his, directed al- 
ways to promote the public good, well deserve 
the grateful acknowledgment of the people. 

SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN. 



The schoolmasters of the present day may be 
divided into two categories : those vvho teach and 
those who bear lessons ; the latter class, unfor- 
tunately for the next generation, being by far 
the more numerous. The mischief done to 
the community generally by the short-comings 
of inefficient teachers is too well known to 
every one who has pierced below the surface 
of the great question of middle-class education, 
• The difficulties, however, that beset a science 
teacher in his endeavors to force scientific 
truths into the unwilling and unprepared minds 
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of boys, who have been subjected to the sway 
of these same lesson-hearers, can only be real- 
ized by those who have gone through the task. 
The case of a senior science class, which has 
been under my charge for some months past, 
will illustrate my meaning most fully. It con- 
sists of about a dozen boys, whose ages range 
between fourteen and seventeen years, and they ^ 
receive twice a week an hour's instruction on 
chemistry and physics. The class may be di- 
vided into two distinct portions by a perfectly 
sharp line. Four of the boys have had the ad- 
vantage of, six or seven years* training under 
the principal of the school, who is not only a 
ripe scholar, but an efficient teacher — a very 
rare collocation in these days. The rest have 
simply learnt lessons all their lives. The four 
boys who have been taught are as mentally dis- 
tinct from the others, as if they were different 
species of the same genus. The first four are 
bright, attentive, wide-awake — I know of no 
other term to express exactly what I mean — 
logical and clear-headed ; they can fairly fol- 
low a chain of scientific reasoning and reproduce 
it afterwards link by link ; they have a certain 
power of induction and deduction, although of 
course, being new to science, this power is ne- 
cessarily only just awakened; they can connect 
and correlate facts and ideas, they can enume- 
rate a series of phenomena in logical sequence ; 
in a word, although their industry and applica- 
tion are far from colossal, the task of teaching 
them the truths of natural science is a compara- 
tively easy one. The other boys, as I have said 
before, almost form a distinct mental species. 
They cannot understand the possibility of 
learning anything without the aid of a book, 
and the idea of finding out anything for them- 
selves has never entered their heads. Still they 
are far from stupid boys, being all possessed of 
good average brains; yet their faculties have 
not merely been allowed to remain undeveloped, 
but they have been utterly entangled, stunted, 
and stultified. by what Dr. Frankland would call 
their " previous school contamination." These 
boys, it must be understood, are the sons of 
parents belonging to the upper stratum of the 
middle class, and have mostly been to schools 
conducted by university men with honorable 
initials appended to their names — men, in fact, 
who are scholars but emphatically no teachers. 
Their great fault is a total want of mental 
method, without which the greatest brain is as 
nought. They are at home in Virgil and Ho- 
race, some of them are fair Greek scholars ; 
they have been through Euclid, and can 
work moderately difficult algebraical problems 
in a certain mechanical fashion ; they are well 
acquainted with the leading facts of English 
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history, and know tlie exact position and popu- 
lation of Adrianople; but as far real mental 
power goes, any poor boy, who has been in a 
National school for three years, would beat 
them hollow; 

These facts surely point out the absolute ne- 
cessity of beginning scientific training at a 
very early age; and I Fancy this necessity has 
not been sufficiently dwelt upon in the num- 
berless essays, letters, lectures, and evidence on 
the subject of scientific education with which 
we have been deluged during the past decade. 
There seems to have been a notion abroad, 
that scientific teaching should not bi begun be- 
fore the age of twelve or fourteen; but why, 
I would ask, should boys' minds be allowed to 
remain fallow during all these years? The 
minds of boys of seven and eight should surely 
be as carefully developed as those of their seni- 
ors, and there is certainly no means of pure 
mental culture so successful as scientific teach- 
ing. A boy of this age should not be taught 
science so much for the sake of acquiring a 
certain number of facts, as of developing his 
powers of observation and reasoning, and giv- 
ing a proper tone to his mental faculties. A 
boy of eight or nine takes a morning canter of 
three or four miles on his pony, not for the 
purpose of getting over some seven thousand 
yards of ground, but to strengthen his muscles 
and improve his carriage: his science lesson 
should be an intellectual canter, taken with a 
view to improving his mental muscles and car- 
riage. 

It may be urged that children of eight or 
nine are too young for systematic science teach- 
ing, but facts prove the contrary. An ordina- 
rily intelligent boy or girl of this age is per- 
fectly capable of understanding the broad dif- 
ferences between the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms; that there are more 
gases than one in the world ; that some of 
them are colorless, while others are brown or 
green; that some burn and others do not; that 
some plants grow from the inside,* while others 
grow from the outside ; that some animals have 
jointed backbones, that others have their bones 
outside their bodies, while others have none at 
all. Facts such as these are perfectly compre- 
hensible to children even younger than those I 
have named. During the first two years of a 
child's school life, after he has learned to read 
and write, he should be carried through the 
whole range of physical science in a sys:ematic 
manner. The fundamental truths of chemis- 
try and physics should be first taught him; all 
theoretical considerations being left aside. As 
few definitions as possible should be given, the 
whole task of the teacher at the commence- 



ment being to cultivate the child's powers cf 
observation to the utmost. Gradually ife 
powers of induction and deduction may be de- 
veloped, facts and phenomena should be coei.! 
pared, and conclusions drawn from them. Qr. 
der in thought and description should be speci- 
ally insisted upon, and occasional retradngsoi 
the ground already gone over should ukepkce. 
The objects of this preliminary science-tcack- 
ing should be twofold; first and foremost to 
train the mind and form the judgment; zod 
secondly, to give the child a general idea of lie 
object and scope ot the natural sciences. At 
the age mentioned, the faculties are all fresii, 
and in full process of development; and ssdi 
is the desire to exercise them in intelligent; 
children, that their thoughts often run ;vi!i 
There is nothing a child likes so much is in. 
vcstigation, or " finding out all about things," 
as he himself would phrase it. The boy in 
the nursery rhyme who cut the be lows open » 
see where the wind came from, is a type c(hj 
class. Unfortunately at the present time, 
scientific teachers for children are extrcmtl? 
rare, but let the want once rise and the demacd 
will soon be met. We have plenty of scicE- 
tific teachers and lecturers for boys and men, 
but the child has hitherto been left out of coe- 
sideration. Teachers, in the true sense of tic 
word, are every day on the increase, and cvra 
the old-fashioned schoolmasters are begimiiiig 
to see very plainly that they must alter their 
system of instruction, and yield to the pressure 
of the times. But it is not only upon these 
that I would urge the necessity of beginniog 
science-teaching at the earliest possible period, 
but also upon those who have already adopted 
science as part of the ordinary school currico- 
lum for the older boys. 

Cbas. JV. Quifiy in " Netuu!' 



AXIOMS IN VENTILATION. 

The following propositions may be consid- 
ered as axioms in the important subject of ven- 
tilation in schools : 

1 . There must be an opening into each room 
large enough to admit a sufficient supply of 
fresh, pure air. 

2. In cold weather this air must be warmed 
before it is brought into the room. 

3. There must be an opening for the cscipe 
of foul air as la^'ge as that which admits the 
fresh air. 

4. This last opening must be near the floor. 

5. The escape of foul air will be greatly ac- 
celerated if the flue into which it is discharged 
be heated. 

The first of these seems self-evident; yet, in 
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ftlinost every house, these flues are totally inad- 
equate. In many instances no provision what- 
ever is made for this important prerequisite. 
L7he fresh air is expected to find its way under 
doors, around windows, and through the floors. 
It is a great blessing to our race that it is so ac- 
comznodating as not to disappoint this expecu- 
tioDy but seeks an ingress through every pos- 
sible crevice. If it did not, most of our 
churches and public halls would be as bad as 
the Avondale mine. 

From a neglect of the second axiom, people 
are led to cry * humbug ' against all systems of 
ventilation. The man who sits in a crowded 
audience until he is well-nigh smothered, and 
then has a window opened immediately above 
him, whereby a column of freezing air is pro- 
jected upon his head and shoulders, from the 
effects of which he does not recover for months, 
is very apt to feel that ventilation is a nuisance. 

It is extremely hard to convince persons 
that you are doing them a favor for which they 
ought to be thankful, when you throw a layer 
of cold air upon the floor, from which they 
not only suffer severe pain from cold feet, but 
take colds which last them for weeks, even 
though you call it by the beautiful name of 
ventilation. They prefer not to be ventilated 
on such terms. 

It is impossible to pour water into a jug al- 
ready full, unless thg-e be a way "provided for 
the water to escape. It is just as impossible 
to force fresh air into a room already full of 
foul air, unless the latter can escape. For two 
reasons the place of exit should be near the 
floor; 1st, the most impure air is at the floor; 
2d, if it be allowed to escape at or near the 
ceiling, the heat will also escape, and you can 
not heat the room in a proper manner. Have 
you ever noticed the old-fashioned registers in 
the ceiling or near to it ? Of course you have 
in public halls and even churches. It is prob- 
able that you have also noticed the pains that 
all. good janitors take to keep those registers care- 
fully closed. The story is told of a good sexton 
who was exhibiting the beauties of a new 
church, that when asked for the arrangements 
for ventilation, he triumphantly pointed to a 
large register in the centre of the ceiling. 
When asked if this was kept open at all seasons 
of the year, he replied that it was. A closer 
examination revealed the fact that the register 
existed only in the fresco-painting of the ceil- 
ing. 

Openings near the ceiling are excellent for 
one purpose. When the room is too hot, 
they serve an excellent purpose in cooling it. 
For the purpose of ventilation they are useless, 
because all the heat will escape, and it will be 



impossible to heat the room while the flues 
are open. When provision is made .for the 
escape of foul air near the floor, it is well to 
have the outlets in dififerent parts of the room. 
Unpleasant currents are thus avoided. 

Finally, if the waste heat from the stove or 
furnace can be used to heat the flue into which 
the impure air discharges, the ventilation will 
be much more perfect. It should always be 
remembered that flues do not of themselves 
produce currents. These are always caused by 
a change of temperature. This is beautifully 
illustrated in building a common fire on a cold 
morning. When it is first started, the draft is 
slight ; but when the chimney becomes heated,, 
the stove or fire "roars." We may, in a future 
article, give some methods of securing the 
proper ventilation and heating of school-rooms. 

Illinois Teacher* 



HOW TO TEACH. 

In no profession besides is there so large an 
amount of misdirected eflbrt, and consequently 
of wasted energy, as is found among the pro- 
fessed instructors of youth. Without analyz- 
ing the causes of this waste of both time and 
power, we propose to give a few brief rules, 
the observance of which will do much to fa- 
cilitate instruction under even the most unfa-- 
vorable circumstances. 

1. Gain the confidence and aflection of the 
pupils. This lies at the foundation of all true 
success. The most powerful stimulant to ef- 
fort is the desire to please those who are loved,, 
and the teacher who has first secured the pu- 
piFs affection, has prepared that one to do his 
best in study. 

2. Encourage the pupil to seek explanations 
of points which to him are difficult, or obscure. 
Many a child has wasted hours and become 
wearied and discouraged, in fruitless endeavors 
to overcome a difficulty which a few words of 
explanation from the teacher would have re- 
moved. 

3. Be- certain that what is learned is tho- 
roughly understood. Better is it that one fact 
or principle should be mastered each day, than 
that one dozen should be merely recited from 
memory. Hence much of the time in the 
school room should be given to explanations. 
Many a man has reached maturity before fully 
comprehending. the lessons recited from memo- 
ry in his boyhood. 

4. Make study pleasant, and the school- 
house a cheerful place. Never fear the influ- 
ence of flowers and music and enlivening ex- 
ercises in the school-room. Above all let the 
faces at the teacher's desk and in the class rooms 
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be pleasant ones^ for the lights or the shadows 
there, will invariably be reflected from the mir- 
ror of the hearts on which they fall. 

5. Be firm is repressing disorder. Allow no 
exercise to proceed while there is any confu- 
sion in the room. Be scrupulously just to each 
scholar. The mere suspicion of partiality will 
weaken a teacher's influence. Never break a 
promise, nor fear to acknowledge an error if 
one has been committed. We are acquainted 
with a teacher who 4icts on the principle that 
to acknowledge ignorance on any subject or to 
confess to a mistake or error, is derogatory to the 
dignity of a teacher's position, and calculated to 
diminish his influence. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth. • The 
surest way to win respect, confidence, and love 
is to be oneself all that others are sought to be 
made — truthful, candid, kind, and unassuming. 

N. O. Advocate, 



TflE SCIENCE OF GOING UP STAIRS. 



Every one knows that the ascent of a stair- 
case is more fatiguing than ordinary walking ; 
but current ideas upon the subject, as upon 
most other familiar things, are loose and inaccu- 
rate, and therefore unsuited to regulate practice. 
Science gives us more precise information about 
it, which it is important for all to understand. 

The planet on which we live, although itself 
an example of motion on a stupendous scale, 
seems to be unwilling that any thing else 
should stir. It puts forth an influence called 
gravity, which would hold every one of us fast in 
our places like a vice, if some other agency 
did not come to set us free. It is a star more than 
ninety millions of miles away that, liberating 
us from the chain of gravity, makes it possible 
to change places. To move a body upon the 
earth's surface, a counter-force must be exerted 
sufiicient to overcome the pull of gravity, and 
this counter force is solar energy. In railway 
locomotion, as is well known, the sun's force, 
stored up in fuel, is set free by combustion, and 
converted into a rolling movement through the 
agency of cranks and wheels. The animal 
system works on the same general principle, 
but by different mechanical arrangements. In 
walking, the solar force stored up in food is 
liberated in the system and translated into me- 
chanical movement through the agency of con- 
tractile muscles and bony levers. 

In walking, progression is efl^ected by a sue- 
cession of . lifts, inclinations, and swings. In 
starting, the body is lifted (for example) by 
the levers of the right foot, and is inclined for- 
ward. The left foot being then raised from 
the ground, the leg swings forward and is car- 
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ried by its momentum beyond the right foot \ 
The levers of the left foot now lift the body 
again, and the right leg swings forward, and so 
we oscillate along on a pair of pendulums. At 
walking thus takes place by the penduloaj 
movement, its economy is involved in the law of 
oscillation. We walk with the least expcs- 
diture of power when the intervals of tkc 
steps are so timed that each leg swings bv its 
own weight through its natural arc, and thcit 
is no extra effort either to quicken or retard the 
swinging movement. Short pendulums vibnte 
more quickly than long ones, and therefore 
short-legged people step quicker than long-leg|cd 
people, though with no more sense of exertion. 
In going up stairs, the mechanism of pro- 
gression is, of course, the same ; but the lifting 
action, which is the real force-consuming pan 
of the process, is now greatly increased. In- 
stead of being just sufficient to admit of the free 
swing of the pendulous foot, it must be so gmt 
as to project the body up at each step a dis- 
tance equal to the height of the stair, whether 
a man of one hundred and forty pounds gets 
his weight up stairs by the levers that Nature 
gave him, or lifts it by a pulley, makes no dif. 
ference ; one hundred and forty pounds are to , 
be lifted through the height of the staircase, at 
any rate. In walking a distance of eighteen 
feet, at, say, six steps, and assuming that the 
centre of gravity of the body is raised an inch 
at each step, the total effort expended wodd 
be equal to raising the body through a height 
of six inches. But, in ascending a staircase eigh- 
teen feet high, the body has to be lifted through 
thirty-six times this space, with the cxpendi- 
ture of thirty-six times the amount of fbrce; 
the power expended would therefore be cqail 
to a level walk of three hundred and twenty, 
four feet. We thus get a definite idea of the 
immensely greater consumption of force in as- 
cending a staircase than in ordinary walking. 

But the diflerence is still greater than here 
appears. We have said that each person has a 

' natural time-rate of stepping, at which force is 
expended most economically. Two persons 
of unequal steps will move along together at 
equal speed, the short and frequent stepping of 
one being equal to the longer and slower step- 
ping of the other. But, if they join arms, and 

, undertake to " keep step," one or the other 
must violate the law of oscillation — that is, 

* must swing his pendulums in the wrong time. 
He therefore walks at a mechanical dfsadvant- 
age which involves extra exertion and to that 
degree a waste of force. But in going ap 
stairs this deviation from the natural movement 
and the consequent mechanical drawback are 
very much greater ; so that, besides the enor- 
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mous draft of vital energy for simple lifting, 
there is a further loss in the disadvantageous 
way of doing it. 

But there is another law of the case which is 
idll more important. In moving a body from 
one point to another, it is not enough to know 
how much force is required to overcome 
weight and friction, but the time in tobicb it is 
U be done must also be taken into account ; 
and, as regards the economy of force, this is 
by far the most serious thing. The dynamic 
formula is, not that the moving force must 
equal the weight of the mass moved, but it 
must equal the mass multiplied into the velocity. 
And how multiplied ? People generally would 
say that, if the speed be doubled, the force also 
must be doubled ; but this is far from the 
truth. You cannot double the speed by doub- 
ling the force ; to double the speed you must 
double the force tzvice, A duplicate increase 
of velocity requires a quadruple increase of 
force. If a railway-train is moving at ten 
miles an hour, to make it twenty miles an hour 
requires four times the driving power — hence 
the great economy of low speed. Physicists 
assure us that, in raising weights by pulleys or 
levers, the same principle holds. When, 
theiefore, you run up-stairs in half the 
time you would walk up, the draft upon the 
vital energy is multiplied fourfold. Quicken- 
ing the speed lengthens the staircase; and 
quickening it a little lengthens it a great deal. 
Running up in half the time is equivalent to 
walking up four fiigbts. 

Running up>stairs is thus an excessive strain 
upon the constitution ; but where does this 
strain fall ? The levers of motion are moved 
immediately by the muscles ; but the muscles 
cannot act of themselves. Their contractions 
and relaxations take place only under stimulus ; 
they are all connected by lines of force, called* 
nerves, with the nervous centres, and these are 
the sources of muscular stimulation. Not that 
the nerve-force of the brain is converted into 
the mechanical movement of progression, but 
nerve-force is constantly drawn upon to main- 
tain the action of the muscles, and this draft is 
always greatest where there is a sense of exer- 
tion. The feelings are muscular stimuli, and 
whenever excited they press for vent in muscu- 
lar movement ; if much excited, for example, 
we cannot sit still. Under the influence of an 
intense emotion, as terror, for instance, men 
often put forth an amount of power which 
would be impossible under ordinary circum- 
stances. In running up-stairs, therefore, it is 
not mere mechanical force that we are expend- 
ing ; there is a wasteful exertion of the highest 
force of the organism. It takes place at the 



expense of nervous vitality and cerebral vigor. 
There is a limited fund of nervous power which 
is drawn upon by the stomach in digestion, by the 
heart in circulation, by the glands in secretion, by 
the muscles in work, and by the organ of mind 
in feeling and thinking. And this fund of force 
being limited, any over-draft in one dirc;.ction 
takes place at the expense of the others. When 
bodily vigor is high, the evil result of running 
up-suirs may not be decidedly felt ; but where 
there is debility of any of the processes, this 
strain cannot fail to tell in some form or other 
with injurious effect. 

The habit of running up-stairs implies bad 
calculation. The reason offered in nine cases 
out of ten will be, that it is to save time. But 
time must be very precious when we can afford 
to pay for it in vital energy at such an exorbi- 
tant rate. It is better to be deliberate, to take 
time and economise vital power. It may 
answer for young people, in exuberance of ac- 
tivity, to make the staircase a gymnasium ; but 
it is a wasteful folly in others, who, if time 
must be saved by accelerated motion, had bet- 
ter do it by adopting the trot as the regular 
pace of the parlor. 

The bad practice is, however, in reality, 
due to incorrect thinking upon the subject. 
People suppose that, in going up-stairs, there 
is just so much to be done at any rate^ and the 
quicker the task is over the better. But this is 
a fallacy, and when we undertake to reduce fal- 
licies to practice, we always have to pay the 
penalty. — Apple tons* Journal, 

SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 

I. Do not permit your children to come late to 
school. Tardiness and absence are destructive 
to the best interests of a school, collectively, 
and of its pupils, individually. The school is 
constantly interrupted and embarrassed by the 
intrusion of delinquents at unseasonable hours, 
its exercises are disturbed, its order is broken 
and the burdens of its teacher are greatly in- 
creased. The pupil is demoralized, his inter- 
est is diminished, and his habits are rendered ir- 
regular. The child who is allowed to be ha- 
bitually late at school, inevitably becomes the 
adult who fails to pay his notes and to meet 
his engagements generally. Such children and 
such men and women are usually too late for 
the cars, too late at church, and by force of the 
same habit it will be strange if they are not too 
late for the (jay of death. No element in a 
child's character ought to be more carefully 
cultivated than a sacred regard for meeting his 
engagements prompdy and fully. Will you 
aid us in this work, by doing your shaje to se- 
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cure the prompt attendance of your children at 
school ? 

2. Encourage, and if need be, require your 
children to devote a regular portion of their 
time to a prepai'ation of their lessons and such 
other school work as may be assigned them 
out of school hours. It is obvious that with- 
out such steady co-operation by the parent, the 
teacher will be powerless and his efforts to ad- 
vance your children will be to a great extent 
in vain. It is of the first importance that your 
children should feel that they are" responsible 
both to the parent and teacher ; otherwise they 
will not put forth that full measure of effort 
which alone can insure success. Every child 
of sufficient age to study profitably out of 
school will have his work assigned. Will you 
aid us in the effort to secure his attention to it? 

3. Visit the school often and confer with 
the teacher. Give a reasonable amount of at- 
tention to the school relations of your children. 
By personal inspection assure yourselves that 
the teachers of your children are faithful to 
their trust. See that they understand your 
children and that you understand both. Be 
not satisfied with ex /jr/^ complaints, but listen 
to the teacher as well as to your child before 
you form an opinion or pass a judgment. 

4. Finally, remember that without the re- 
straints of order and discipline, no good scliool 
can exist, and hence» no pupils can be prop- 
erly instructed and trained. Obedience is, 
next to love, the first law of childhood. There 
m\is{ be prompt obedience and a cheerful ac- 
quiescence in all just measures for securing good 
order.— Pre^. W. F. Phelps. 



HANGING BASKETS FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 

There is nothing prettier or more graceful 
than a neat hanging basket. Hundreds of peo- 
ple attempt them, but fail, because they do not 
know how to manage them. They are very 
susceptible of neglect, and will repay any extra 
care taken of them. 

Select a deep basket. Some are so shallow 
that they "dry up too quickly and do not hold 
earth enough to sustain a large plant. If possi- 
ble, procure the chains and ring that are usually 
furnished at the seed stores with the basket, as 
they are much neater than strings or wires. 
1 Do not use strings if you can procure copper 
wire. The strings break, and you suffer a 
total loss. If you wish to hang your basket 
near the window, use a bird-hook, as it keeps 
the plant away from the wall or window. 
Make a hook of strong wire bent in the form 
of an S, to connect the wires or chains on the 



basket to the cord or wire attached to the bird, 
hook above. 

With this arrangement the plant can be 
taken down or turned without climbiog up tc 
the bird- hook every time it is necessary to at- 
tend to it. 

Some of the best plants for hanging basket 
are the English and German Ivy, Ivy Gcra 
nium, the old Strawberry Geranium, dwari 
Nasturtium, Convolvulus M. Numbergia, \a 
belia Pax, Lobelia Spee, and many others witk 
in the reach of all. I prefer to have but on 
kind of plant in a basket, and that of a droop 
ing or pendulous nature ; but many persons pa 
in with the drooping plants others of an 
right growth, such as Tom* Thumb Geraniam, 
Bryonia, Ferns, Lidum, Colens, etc. 

In potting, use a mixture of old peat, de- 
cayed leaves, or well- rotted sod, and sand wtH 
mixed. Fill not quite even full, so thatik 
water will not run over the side. Some pianti 
can be cut back to make them throw out more 
shoots. Pick off any dead leaves; watcrrega- 
larly; give plenty of air; look out for insects; 
turn frequently, so as to present all sides to the 
sun. — Illinois Teacher, 



WHAT A MAN KNOWS. 

What a man can write out clearly, correct!? 
and briefly, whatever else he may be ignorant 
of. For knowledge that falls short of that— 
knowledge that is vague, hazy, indistinct, on- 
certain — I, for one, profess no respect at all. 
And I believe there never was a time or countrr 
where the influences of careful training were in 
that respect more needed. Men live in haste, 
write in haste — I was going to say, thini io 
haste, only that that the word thinking is hardly 
applicable to that large number who, for the 
most part, purchase their diily allowance of 
thought ready made. You find ten times more 
people now than ever before who can string 
words together with facility, and with a gen- 
eral idea of their meaning, and are ready with 
a theory of some kind about most matters. All 
that is very well as far as it goes, but it is one 
thing to be able to do this and quite another to 
know how to use words as they should be 
used, or really to have thought out the subject 
which you discuss. — Lord Stanley, 

We hear sometimes of an action for dam- 
ages against the unqualified medical practi- 
tioner, who has deformed a broken limbinpre- 
tending to heal it. But what about the hun- 
dreds of thousands of minds that have been 
deformed by the incapable pcttifog^rs who 
have pretended to form them ? — Dickens. 
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